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Marshal Tito, President of the Federal People’s Republie of Yugoslavia, arrived 
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a i _ NOTES 


The: New Year and the Old 


Another. year of travail for the weary world is 
drawing to a close. It is nearly, a. decade since the 


aw 


that catastrophe still afflict mankind, 

Tne: New Year carries some faint glimmer of 
hope. Perhaps the troubled peace of today might 
‘gain strength tomorrow. and sanity return to the 
- | nations-in-arms, drawn up in two’ belligerent .camps. 
The world needs peace but as yet greed and lust for 
power stand in the way. 

But New Year means self-examination, so let us 
turn to our own affdirs. The world will go on its way 
and there is little we can do to influence the shaping 
_ of the destinies of mankind, in either way, unless we 

- march forward ourselves as a nation. Mere uttering 

of words of portent, however acclaimed or denounced 
they be, would be of little avail unless we can 


will with strength and endurance. Mighty forces are 
in play in the World today and as yet we are but 
ag, flotsam in the tides. 

‘Let us come down to facts. There has been a loù 
‘of talk about our progress, particularly with regard 
to the Five-Year Plans. It has been claimed, by those 
we have put in control of our affairs, that achievement 
along the lines planned has been in excess in all 
directions, Shortages have been eliminated and that 
. the building-up of the structure of our economic 


oh 





~ has been proved by masses of that wonderfully e ~. 
and elusive material, namely, Statistics: And in Ind .. 
of today it is deceptive .as well since the. basic fi, Y, 


_ ate unreliable i in. the extreme. , “3 
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end of World War II, and yet the evils. generated by” 


demonstrate to the world our capacity to back our 


S . $% : : i S a 
prosperity of the future is progressing apace. Al tnis 


“not material poverty that brought, on . 


to come. Provided, of course, if the people have the’... 
wherewith to avail themselves of that plenty. y 

What about the purchasing power of the com- 
mon man? What about his being assured dbout the -> 
future? What about the health, education and the 
standard -of living of Sri Man-in-the-street. and 
Srimati Housewife? What about the mental, moral 
and physical well-being of all of those who are near 
and dear to them? is 

It is no use quoting footling statistics to prove 
that his and her average income today is as high as it 
was planned for at the end of 1956. Can they make 
‘both ends meet by that income and can they live as 
free and happy people should? Is medical care and. 
hospitalization assured for even a fraction of them? 
Has every adult the means to procure. protective and 
sustaining food, equivalent to 2,500 calories, every day 
of the year, for himself or herself and family? 

The answer is, most emphatically, No. And what 
about the all-round lowermg of moral values.in every} - 
sphere of life? We are told that in ten years time + 
there would no ‘unemployment. We would say that 
unless this debasing of moral values -is, stopped, the 
majority of our people would become unemployable... 

It is barely six years since the passing. of. the 
Father of the Nation. Where stands the Congress, in. 
the terms of truth, morality and integrity, today?: wA 
is not necessary to express in words. ane degrade lio! ) 
and downfall. a cee 
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It is about time our ministers “and” other à NVO 
spokesmen looked up the history ' ‘of Tidig: Set ii 
seven { 


“of dar - y for the Indians. Indeed,. i 
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majority of its people through caste barriers, were the 
triple curses that led to the- enslavement of the 
Indian. us 

A survey of moral values, as they obtain in the 
India of today, is urgently called for now. The First, 
Second and the Third Five-Year Plans will all end 
in futility if our nationals become totally degenerate. 
And there is no time to lose if we are to ward off the 
logical consequences. 


Police Strike in West Bengal 

Constables of the Calcutta Armed Police force and 
a number of constables attached to various police 
stations went on hunger-trike on the 10th December 
for the amelioration of their various grievances. A 
Press Note issued by the Government of West Bengal 
on that day gave the removal of a corrupt constable 
. from the post of mess ae as the cause of the 
hunger strike. 

By the following lenad: 1.6., on December I, 
the police called off their strike on the assurance 
given by the State Government that its decisions on 
the grievances relating mainly to pay, house rent 
allowance and food concessions would be announced 
before the end of April, 1955. The Military and the 
National Valuneer Force who had been called out 
on the morning of December 11 to take over the 
duties of the striking police, were then withdrawn as 
the policemen resumed their duty. All persons 
arrested on charges of breach- at discipline were 
released. About 5,000 policemcu—3.000 armed and 
2,000 unarmed—had been affected by the strike. 

Next day about 250 constables of the Howrah 
police went on hunger-strike demanding immediate 
redress of their grievances. which were similar to those 
of the Calcutta policemen. The policemen, who car- 
ried out their normal duties, called attention to the 
failure of their efforts for an increase in wages and 
improvement in other service conditions. 

The West Bengal Government in a Press Note 
on December 12 made it clear that the decisions 
regarding the Calcutta police forces would be appli- 
cable in the case of West Bengal police also. But 
instead of any signs of abating, the strike spread to 
other districts affecting larger number of men and 
by December 14, the number of hunger-strikers 
‘exceeded 2,500 in the five districts—24-Parganas, 
Hooghly, Bankura, Murshidabad and Howrah. Police- 

en posted at various places were replaced by the 
troops. P 


The policemen demanded, according i a report, | 


a minimum total monthly emolument of Rs. 120 in 
place of the existing Rs. 57. Their other ; “emands 
included free medical treatment of their farf ilies in 
their departmentel hospitals; free education § 
children and e'towances for working overti1 

The Government Press Note issued on i 


as 
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14, stated that the hungerstrike in Howrah had been 
resorted to “for reasons other than those which had 
been in operation in so far as the Calcutta police 
were concerned. It has now come to the knowledge 
of the Government that the whole trouble in Howrah 
had been started principally by four or five constables 
who are being prosecuted for alleged criminal acts for. 
which they are und:r suspension.” 

The West Bengal Police Association in a resolu- 
tion on the same day urged the policemen to give up 
the bunger-strike, ~vhich the Association had earlier 
condemned. 

From the 15th, the aeuntion in the various dis- 
tricts became fluid and jn some places strikers gave 
up their fast and resumed their normal duty and the 
hunger-strike by police m came to an end by the 
morning of Deremk. <2. 

The most curious purt of the whole incident was 
the apparent total ignorance of the higher auhtorities 
about the impending strike. It is a pointer towards 
the gross incompetence of the administration in 
curbing disruptive forces. 


Censure Motion Against Speaker 

The censure motion against the Speaker of the 
Lok Sabha, tabled by the combined forces of the 
Opposition, met with a debacle as reported in the - 
daily press of December 19, of which we append an 
extract below, from the Amrita Bazar Patrika. This 
move is typical of the thoughtless and reckless moves 
of the Opposition leaders: 

“The censure motion moved against the Speaker 
by Shri Vijneshwar Missir in the Lok Sabha 
was rejected by an overwhelming voice vote after a 
two-hour exciting debate. 

“The movers and supporters of the censure 
motion collapsed after a thundering reply from the 
Prime. Minister, strongly vindicating the honour and 
conduct of the Speaker and severely reproaching the 
behaviour of the former. 

“The debacle was so complete that the Commu- 
nist and P.S.P. groups and their allies in the no- 
confidence motion did not ev- challenge a division 
when it was put to the House. 

“A section of the Opposition also were against the 
motion, as was apparent frorp, the speeches of Sardar 
Hukum Singh and Mr. Frauk Anthony. Shri S. S. 
More, Shri A. K. Gopalan and Dr. N. B. Khare, 
three of the spokesmen on behalf’ of the’ supporters 
of the motion, failed to establish charge of partiality 
against the Speaker. | 

“The proceedings of December "f when- an ad- 
journment motion of Shri Gurupadaswamy was dis-_ 


‘allowed bxhé Speaker, and on “which the debate Y 
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, vere quoted with great efect by 
-3 Bhargava (Congress) against the 
o ‘position and in defence of the 
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“The Opposition were put in a straight jacket by 
the limitation imposed on the scope of the debate, 
which was not allowed by the Deputy Speaker to 
ramble in a general denunciation against the Speaker. 
The Opposition did not come prepared to quote 
chapter and verse in support of their motion. as they 

-apparently did not anticipate the debate to be fixed 
for today. 

“In view of the limitation. of -scope, Acharya 
Kripalani did not participate in the debate. 

“The Prime Minister was ext. emely generous to 
the Opposition in his attitudes, to the debate on 
the motion. For instance, he did not stand on 
technical objections to th» admissibility of the 
motion. He offered proportic~ately more time to the 
sponsors of the motion. E offered free voting 
on the issue. But he was ind Sant 77 the tabling of 
a no-confidence motion against the Speaker without 
sufficient justification, and his admonition to those 
who sponsored this motion could not be more harsh 

or severe. Stressing the seriousness and gravity of 
such a motion, he characterised the move as frivolous 
and irresponsible and as gross abuse of a right given 
under the rules and the Constitution. By this motion, 
he said, ‘we have lowered the honour and dignity of 

“the House and of the Speaker, and we have proved 
before the world that we are little quarrelsome men, 

“who indulge in frivolity and who indulge in accusa- 
tions without weighing what they mean.’ 

“Characterising the no-confidence resolution as 
vicious the Prime Minister observed those who signed 

. it have done so without reading it or they lack 
- intelligence, It is an insult to the intelligence of the 
House to ask it to support the motion.” 

The no-confidence resolution was tabled by 21 
Opposition group members. The resolution reads: 

“That this House, having taken into consideration 


weiving his consent to adjouriment motions, disallowed 
questions, ete., feels that he has ceased to maintain 
an impartial attitude necessary to command the 
confidence of all sectiduis of the House; that in his 
partisan attitude he disregards the rights of members 
of the House and makes pronouncements and gives 
rulings calculated to affec and undermine such rights; 
that he openly espouses she version of the official 





‘ information supplied by other members of Parliament; 
a that all these acts constitute a serious danger to the 
proper functiowmg of is oues aud  ventilatine 
effectively the felt grievadces cf the peonle; and 


therefore, resolves ¿hai he Be removed irom hig 
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the conduct of the Speaker of the House as regards’ 


spokesman on all controversial matters as against. 


N 
a 


lan, T. B. Vittal Rao, M. S. Gurupadaswamy, Sadhan 
Chandra Gupta, Dasaratha Deb, Sarangadhar Das, 
Tridib Kumar Chaudhury, Harindranath Chatto- 
padhyaya, Dr. N. B. Khare, Amjad Ah, N. C. 
Chatterjee, V. G: Deshpande. K. Kelappa and 
Shrimati Sucheta Kripalani. 


Hindu Marriage and Dworce 


The Rajya-Sabha passed an amendment on Decem- 
ber 14, which is,a significant move against polygamy. 
The news, as published in the daily press, runs as 
follows: 


The Rajya Sabha decided to-day in. favour of 
extending to wives of polygamous Hindu marriages, 
solemnised before the commencement of Hindu Marriage 
and Divorce Bill, the right of divorce. 

The Sabha, which sat continuously for eight hours 
today, adopted many Clauses of the Bill, all dealing 
with the controversial subject of nullity and divorce of 
a Hindu marriage. The Clauses adopted today deal 
wiia void marriage, voidable marriage, which divorce 


‘petition cannot be presenited, divorced persons c~nnot 


remarry, legitimacy of children of void and viodabla 
marriages, punishment for bigamy and contravention of 
other conditions of a valid Hindu marriage. 

These important amendments, all moved by Mr. 
Chaman Lall (Congress) were carried by the Sabha, 
changing im material particulars and the scheme of the 
Bill as suggested by the Joint Select Committee. Under 
the first amendmem, pre-act marriage would be 
excluded from the purview of the provision for voiding 
marriages. The second amendment removes the 
differences between pre-act and  post-act voidable 
marriages. This amendment, while following the existing 
rule of Hindu law that marriages are voidable on grounds 
of, impotency, idiocy or lunacy, and consent for marriage 
having been obtained through force or fraud, introduces 
a new provision, namely, that the marriage would also 
be voidable if the wife was pregnant at the time of 
marriage by a party other than the husband. 

_ The third amendment of Mr. Chaman Lall provides 
that in the case of a marriage solemnised before the 
commencement ‘of the Act, the wife can apply for divorce 
on the ground that the husband had’ married again 
before such commencement or -that any other wife of 
the husband was alive at the time of solemnisation of 
the marriage, provided in either case the other wife, is 
alive at the time of presentation of ‘the divorce petition, 
‘A fourth smendment to the divorce Clause, also 


moved by Mr. Cheman Lell, was a veria} one, changing 


the ground of “leading on .asdultercus lig” ~ ng 
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ae 
waere Is hardly any language strong enough to cone 


demn the affair. It is absolutely unthinkable that in 

democratic State the personal convenience of any 
one man, however, highly placed, should be rated so 
high that the people in general could be put to so 
great an inconvenience as has been reported. It is 
high time that our rulers realized the wisdom oj 
abandoning the arrogant habit of riding roughshod 
over people’s sentiments and interests—a habit imbibed 


by the officialdom from the past imperialist regime ` 


and of Jate apparently transfused to some of the 
Ministers even. The Spectator 1eports as follows: 

“Aurangabad: This is Hyderabad State and any- 
` thing and everything happens. Very recently an inci- 
dence took place when the railway train was detainec 
for the Chief Minister of Hyderabad for a period o: 
one and a half hour. On his way back to Hyderabad 
via Parli the Chief Minister was addressing a public 
méeting at Parli and so the train was detained at 
Parli. The public travelling by the same train became 
restless as further connections at Parbhani, Ptirna, 
etc., wotiid have been missed. All the passengers from 
the Second class were asked -to vacate the entire 
accommodation to enable the ‘Chief Minister, the 
- P.W.D. Minister, and their paraphernalia and they 
had to travel either by Inter or Third up to 
Parbhani.” 2 


- Meeting of the Associated .Chambers 


In his presidential address to the annual meeting 
of the Associated Chambers of Commerce in, Calcutta on 
Monday (Decemher 13), Mr. G. M. Mackinlay referred, 
to the “too static condition” within the private sector 
and remarked that the general causes of it were not easy 
to define without entering the political arena which they 
as a ‘commercial organisation tried to avoid. 

“But what fundamentally worries us all-—commercea 
and industry as a whole—”, he said, “is the increasingly 
apparent trend of Government policy towards a too 
rapid degree of socialisation of the State which is tend- 
ing to suppress and curtail the activities of the privaté 
sector and to create an undercurrent of unreasoned and 
vague distrust of it” 

He would not be honest with himself nor would he 
be reflecting the current thoughts of the business com- 
munity, Mr. Mackinlay said, were he to attempt to 
strike a note of well-being, confidence and optimism. 
The vital necessity, if the current and future Five-Year 
Plans are to be successfully implemented, of giving 
great sécurity and encouragement to the development 
of the_ private sector of the country’s commercial and 
industrial economy was stressed in a resolution, adopted 
by the Associated Chambers of Commerce of ‘India at 
its annual meeting in Calcutta on Monday. k 

The resolutiot: on. ‘Taxation’ stressed the seed for 
(1) positive ifcentives to work, save and iest by 
alleviating the, burden, of direct and spreading th, inci- 
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dence of indirect taxation, , (2) a permanent and ade- 
quate solution of outstanding sales tax problems and (3) 
greater moderation and gradualness in the imposition 
and enhancement of excise duties. 


In the resolution on ‘Industry’, the ` Association 
drew. government’s attention to the heavy burden placed 
' by the provisions of the Industrial 
isputes Act. 1947, as they now stand, governing the 
“ont of retrenchment compensation, the Association 
in the ithe Government of India to amend the Act in 
such a manner as to (1) prescribe a limit to the amount 
payable to a workman as retrenchment compensation and 
(2) to provide that, on the termination of a workman’s 
fervices the employer shall be liable to pay either re- 
Ton”. -nt compensation or retirement gratuity, which- 
E is appropriate, but not both. 


In another resolution, the ‘Association viewed with 
concern the heavy increases im shipping cost and the 
serious idecline in port efficiency caused by widespread 
indiscipline amongst stevedoring labour which have 
followed the establishment of dock labour boards at 
the principal ports in India. The Association requested * 
the Government to take urgent steps to examine the 
position at each port in order to introduce such measures 
aq may be: necessary to ensure that costs are kept at a 
reasonable level and that a satisfactory standard of work . 
and discipline is maintained. à 

The Association also urged the need for a funda- 
mental change in Government’s policy towards road 
‘transport to ensure that India does not fall behind other \ 
countries in road, transport development and that India’s 
toad system and the vehicles using it are commensurats 
with the growing needs of the agriculture and industry 
of the country. 


Sri Deshmukh’s Speech 

The following is the text of Sri Deshmukh’s speech: 

“I have listened carefully to the brief but pointed 
remarks made by you, and I appreciate the frank and 
forthright manner in which your fears or suspicions— 
or your “psychological troubles” as you have called them 
-have been expressed. We are passing through an im- 
portant transition in our economic development. We 
are moving st adily into a new era, an era of progressive, 
well-ordered growth, with widening of opportunities for 
the people to participate in the development of the 
country. This reorientation is in-its initial stages, 
There are some who think--and not without justification, 
~that this reorientation is proceeding too slowly. There : 
are others who are apprehensive that in trying to go X 
‘forward, sufficient attention may not paid to the 
need for stability and orderliness in development. The 
problem is to find a golden mean. and this implies readi+ 
ness on the part of all concerned to adjust themselves” 
to the facts of experience, 

“You have referred to the economic sjfuation in the 
country and have listed the ‘highlights’ of the scene 
I can hardly Yraprové gon your description of them. 
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“Our economy today shows obvious signs of strength 
and stability, and I think there is little doubt that in 
this matter of developmental planning, we .are set on, 
the right road, The gains of the last three years will be 
‘evident to anyone who compares the ‘economic situation 
‘now with what it was when the Plan was first launched. 


: There has been a substantial increase in food production, 
j industrial production’ has 


steady, upward 


Dan a 


shown a 


trend; prices have come down; inflation ha“ 





the same time, Jong term 
- steadily built up- through our 


improved. “At 
development are being 


| irrigation and power projects, through improvements in 


the transport system and. through larger investment in 
capital goods industries, 

: “There are, perhaps, a few ‘shadows* ene 1 
picture, they are bound to be when one consider: tne 
large canvas on which the picture is being painted, but 
I doubt if it is correct to say that the shadows are more 
prominent than the highlights. 
that while some ‘shadows’ 
the overtone for sober confidence. You have referred in; 
your speech to certain) anxieties which commerce and 
industry feel in present conditions and you ,have com- 
mented, with commendable forthrightness, upon some 
aspects of Government policy as you have understood 
themi. 
the more important of*the individual points yue you 
have raised. 

“But before I do so, I should like to give you an 


+ 


assurance. The point of view which you have -put 
forward will be duly conveyed to the appropriate 
quarters and you may be certain that in any final 


_ decision that Government may take in these matters, the. 


views you represent will be given their due weight. 
After all, there is, I venture to think, little in the ulti- 
mate aims of our economic policy on which there can 


be serious divergence of view among practical minded - 


men committed to a practical programme of develop- 
With that in view, I would. ask 
you, if I may, to concentrate on how best we can. achieve 
these objectives in the fast-changing social and economic 
conditions in this country. 

“T would take the opportunity to restate the ob- 
jectives of our planning and the meiuods we propose 
to employ in implementing them. We want to double 
per capita incomes in about a generation. e want to 
eliminate unemployment within, say, 10 years, and we 
must make a sizeable impression on the problem in the 
next five years. l 

“We want, at the same time, to move in the direction, 
of a more Wen distribution, of incomes, of wealth and 
of economic power. These are our basic aims—I hbe- 
lieve they will find wide acceptance—and, we want to 
achieve them through democratic means. 

“There is hardly a parallel to this kind of effort 
elsewhere. ® Some countries plan for limited objectives, 
such as an improvement in the balance of payments and 
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My own assessment is 
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I hope in a later part of my speech to deal with 
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external cor or viability, some plans ` stress anti 
recessionary or anticyclical budgeting ; there are others 
which are ‘total’ plans, but which are sought to be 
carried through hy. authoritarian means, 

“There is hardly an- instance of .a country of our 
size attempting to secure rapid development in the man- 
ner we have deliberately chosen, that is, through demo- 
cratic means. If we are to find an adequate answer to 
our special problems, we shall have to think in new 
~ terms, along lines which are suited to our environmexut 
and our approach, and we shall have to eschew dogmas 
or set theories of whatever hue or colour, 

“The First Five-Year Plan is now ïn its fourth 
year. It has produced some results which are satisfac. 
tory, but it has also brought to the fore new problems. 


The increases in production, agricultural and industrial, 


are the results of the effort that the country has put in, 
although they have been assisted by special circum- 
stances like good monsoons: and the fact that we had, 
to start with, considerable unused capacity in industry. 
A „careful husbanding of our resources, coupled with the 
emergence of recessionary conditions in the world at 
large has enabled us to keep inflation in chéck and at 
the same time to -move forward with basic development. 
But, we are still only on the threshhold, and we want 
to step up our investment substantially and to industri- 
alise rapidly. I need hardly dilate, in this city at any 


_tate,-om the ‘seriousness of the problem of unemployment. 


“This I consider—though, you, Sir, have not men- 

tioned it-—~a major problem in| our economy. The First 
Plan has increased employment opportuunities, but we 
are still in al situation in which while employment is 
increasing, unemployment is increasing too. In other 
words, new jobs are not being created at a rate sufficient 
to absorb the annual increases in labour, force. .The 
only solution to this problem is more capital formation 
and a judicious choice of our investment. 
“How is the rate of investment to be increased? 
The answer, in the ultimate analysis, is larger sacrifices 
in the present and harder work all round. To some 
extent, we can rely on friendly external assistance, and, 
judging from past trends and enlightened opinion uv 
countries abroad, I have no doubt that if we do ou 
part well, external resources will be available to us in 
reasonable measure. The task for us is to concentrate 
on. effective mobilisation of our own resources. 

“In. this context, I think, some ofthe canons of 
public finance, both in the matter of taxation and of 
spending, need readaptation. The burden of taxation to 
which, Sir, you have made a reference, has to be re- 
lated to the dynamic “picture which we have in mind—~ 
that of rising incomes and rising expenditures, coupled 
with rising productivity, both in the public and private 
sectors. One cannot, of course, start off by assuming 
conditions which one is seeking to create. There is 
always the problem to secure that an increasing pro- 
‘jportgon, of the new incomes generated or of the new 
omdat in real terms is made available for investment. _ 
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“These aspecta of the problem are under study and 
you will be interested in knowing that here, in. Calcutta, 
in the Indian Institute of Statistics, a programme of 
siudies bearing on economic growth, the implications of 
physical resources planning and the optimum relation- 
ships between different parts of a developing economy 
have been taken in hand. The results of these studies 
and researches will be taken into account in formulating 
the Second Five-Year Plan. On present expectations 
and estimates, the Second Plan, will have to provide for 
considerably larger outlays both in the public and in 
the private sectors, outlays wich may nesessitate 
investment of the order of 10 to 12 per cent of national 
income annually. This can be achieved only through 
larger public as well as private saving. | 

“For an effort on this scale, close and unstinting co- 
operation between the public and private sectors is 
necessary. This was stated in the First Plan Report 
and it remains the policy of Government. To secure 
and maximise this co-operation I would myself , strongly 
deprecate this constant anti-thesis between the private 
and public sector as if these interests were separate and 
the two must function in opposition I would rather 
stress the co-operative role of the two. The broad line 
of demarcation between the two has been laid down 
in the Industrial Policy Resolution of 1948. Government 
stand by the policy embodied in that resolution which 
gives a defmite place to the private sector in the 
country’s development. . l l 

“I suggest that nothing that has since occurred has 


altered that basic posiion; but I think, you will admit 


as people handing the day to day affairs of the world, 
that no policy can remain rigid in this dynamic world 
and that some shift of emphasis is bound to take’ place 
as the country’s economy develops, and its needs expand 
and one has to take stock of the position from time 
to time. {It is a truism that in an under-developed 
economy like ours, massive sums for large-scale industry 
are unlikely to be raised by the private sector, rapidly 
enough or in a manner not involving undersirable social 
consequences, so that inevitably the public sector may 
have to take on that kind of development from its own 
resources, Obviously development cannot be allowed 
to wait till the private sector is in a position to 
shoulder such a burden. ) 

“I do not see why the simple proposition that the 
State, in the public interest, may have to take over for 
development certain types of industry which may well 
be beyond the scope of the private sector, should be 
construed as involving any reflection upon the private 
sector or as creating anxieties for it. It ‘is merely the 
realistic acceptance of a state of affairs which cannot 
be allowed to continue and thereby retard development. 
This does not of course mean that the private. sector 
will not have ample scope for: full play its resources 
and enterprise. - 

“Where the objective is to develop the 


sh 
rapidly, it is -hardly correct’ to view any or eyv fy 
e 


cialis 
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extension of the public sector as so much encroachment 
on the private sector. Even in the -case of industries 
reserved for the State, there is no reason why private 
capital or assistance from abroad should not find 3 
place. If one looks at the problem dispassionately, } 
am sure it will be generally agreed that there is still 
great scope for private enterprise in this country. In 
the’ coming years I feel if the progress of development 
is maintained as it ought to, that there will be mora 
for.:1 rivate sector to do than it easily can, and it 
will he necessary for Government through appropriate 
institutions, like the Industrial Development Corpora: 
tion and the Industrial Finance and Development Cor 
poration—or in °-other ways—to assist the private 
sector. : 

“There is, therefore, little room for hesitancy ox 
uncertainty which you. Sir, have referred to. There is 
perhaps a certain amount of adjustment—psychological 
adjustment if you Jike—called for on both side, but 
about the need for a fruitful partnership between the 
public and the private sectors in the interest of the 
common goal of higher living standards all round, there 
can be no doubt. A great deal, I think, is to be gained 
by keeping’ constantly before our mind the objective and 
the co-operative and complementary 
and private sectors. A far-reaching process of economia 
“and social change such as we have initiated—wisely and 
cautiously but not timidly, I believe—inevitably raises 
problems of adjustment in the transitional phase and 
nothing is gained by magnifying them. 

“I mentioned earlier the need for a re-adaptation of 
canons of taxation. Among the ‘shadows’ which you 
say are over-hanging commerce and industry you have 
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roles of public 


mentioned the recommendations of the Taxation Enquiry . 


Commission, You must have seen from the, papers that 
the report of the Commission was signed only a few 
days ago. It is a monumental work such as one was 
entitled to expect from a Commission with 
distinguished Chairman, and membership. The report 
will take some time to be studied by Government and. 
printed for publication. Both these matters are, I need 
hardly. assure you, receiving urgent attention. But you 


will realise that at this stage I am not in a position to- 


say anything about the Commission’s recommendations. 
I have-no doubt that the Commission have viewed the 
problem of taxation as a whole and the needs of the 
various sections of the country’s economy, and I am not 
clear why the private sector should take a pessimistia 
view of what the report is likely to contain. 

“You have dwelt at length, Mr. President, on the 
Companies Bill now before a Joint Select t Committee of 
the two Houses of Parliament. I notè with satisfaction 
what you said about the work of the Company Law 
Committee and. its recommendations. ‘That we have been 
in no hurry to introduce far-reaching changes in the 
present Company Law is evidenced by the fgct that it 
has now taken nearly five years, since the original 
proposals were made, to bring the Companies Bill te 
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interests of trade and industry in this country. - 
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present state, I am also happy to learn that the business 
community appreciates the anxiety and efforts of 
Government to work in close collaboration with it 
throughout this period. If nevertheless, Government 
consider it necessary to deviate from some of the 
recommendations of the Committee, believe me, Mr. 
President, they will do so only if they are convinced 
that this is in the long-term interest of the private 
sector itself. 

“I am sure you will agree with me that what is of 
basic importance in the private sector is the dynamism 
of private enterprise and not static: adherence to 
traditional forms or institutions. You will recall that 
it was because some of these forms and institutions 
lacked the basic spirit of enterprise, and in some cases 
became the refuge of antisocial forces that Government 
were compelled to amend the Indian Companies Act in 
1951, and assume extensive powers to regulate the 
constitution of Boards of Directors and the appoint- 
ment and remuneration of Directors and Maganging 
Agents. 2 

“These powers were taken by Government with the 
full approval of the Company Law Committee, which was 
still then in session, and as far as I am aware.with the 
general approval of the Chambers of Commerce within 
the membership of your Association. For over three years 
now, Government have exercised these powers 
hundreds of cases on the recommendation of an Advisory 
Commission. It ig my ‘understanding that, apart from 
complaints of delay in some marginal cases, the manner 
in which these extensive powers have been used has 
not materially interfered with the working of companies 
concerned.. On the contrary, Government have always 
attempted to meet the companics concerned as far: as 
they could consistently with their responsibilities under 
the Amending Act. 

“It ig unfortunate that I am not at present in a 
position to comment on those new proposals regarding 
Managing Agents, to which you have referred in your 
speech. They are still under the consideration of the 
Select Committee, and I do not know in what form they 
will eventually emerge. But as far as I can see, they 
merely enlarge the scope of the discretionary authority 
vested in Government by the Act of 1951 in one or two 
directions and otherwise elaborate the powers- already 
conferred on Government by this Act, I do not ‘myself 
think that these proposals, even if they are 
accepted in their present form, will spell such grave dis- 
aster on the private sector as in now prophesied in some 
quarters. You are, however, entitled to demand that 
if Government were to be clothed with these additional 
powers, they” souk! be exercised with due circums- 
pection and due regard to.the legitimate interests of 
all those who arg likely to be affected by them, 

“On this score, I would assure that it will he 
Government’ s constant endeavour to make use of their 
powers only when they must and only in the long-term 
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finally . 
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my hope that it may bel possible at the appropriate 
stage to associate representatives of the business 
community and of others who are closely connected 
with the working of companies in the private sector 
with the administration of the Companies Act, so that 
there may bë increasing awareness of each other's 
responsibilities and limitations, 

“I listened with interest to your observation on the 
proposed amendment to Article 31 of the Constitution. 
You’ will appreciate my inability to deal with it except 
in a general way because the whole matter is still under 
the ccohsideration of Government. Here again, I think 
one has to look at the picture as a whole and not take 
an alarmist view of- the position just because it is 
proposed to make an amendment. 

“In any case, there is no gxound for your fear that 
owner’s right to compensation in, case of acquisition of 
his property by Government will be whittled down. We 
stand by the principle of fair compensation for the 
acquisition of property for public purposes. 

-u “put recent decision of the Supreme Court, I am 
told, equate every curtailment of property right by 
authority of law with the compulsory acquisition of a 
property right for which the law has to provide and the 
State has to pay compensation. I doubt if the 
Constitution-makers in enacting Article 31 intended to set 
so much store by private property. And in any case, 
this- view of the Constitution makes it impossible to 
undertake necessary regulatory legislation, lest some right 
to property should be infringed. For instance, take the 
case of a life insurance concern which-is being grossly 
mismanaged to the prejudice of thousands of policy- 
holders; or the case of an undertaking engaged in an 
essential industry or trade which is going to rack and 
ruin. | am sure you will agree that it should be 
constitutional for the State’ to intervene under a valid 
law for the sake of rectifying such situations without 
such intervention being necessarily regarded as acquisition, 
by the State. There are also problems of land reform 
which may have to be treated-as exceptions to the general 
rule in Article 31. These are the typical view-points 
from which we are considering some amendments of 
that Article but I do not myself believe that by and 
large the amendments are likely to affect private industry 
and enterprise except in regard to this regulatory power 
and so far as the normal acquisition of private property 
ia concerned, ihe present policy is likely to be 
continued, Pe SES 

“I now turn to the points you made on labour 
relations which I shall bring to the notice of my 
colleague, the Labour Minister. 

“You have complained about certain employers having 
been required to pay gratuity in addition to retenchment 
compensation, I am not aware of the particular cases 
you had in yong, Sn is, however, a certain distinction 
between the two, atuity being jn the nature of a 
retirement benefit, which should be conserved for the 
old-age of the employee, while retrenchment compensation 
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is an assistance to the~ employee to tide over the 
inevitable period of unemployment. Since retirement 
benefits have not been regulated by statute, the question 
whether the payment of gratuity is necessary in a parti- 
cular case has to be left to be -settled between the 


accepted retiring ages are not recognised, I think the 
difficulty arises on account of the necessity for ensuring 
that retrenchment is not resorted to under the guise 
of retirement of a workman on reaching the age of 
superannuation. The proposed provision in Law already 
provides that if there is any existing contract of 
employment containing any particular stipulation regard- 
ing the retirement age, such retirement .would not 





l amount to rètrenchment and there is no requirement that 


the stipulation should be in writing. AH that is 
intended is to prevent employers from “changing the 
stipulated retirement ages solely with a view: to evading 
payment of retrenchment compensation.. If the contract 
of employment-does not already contain a stipulation in 
that behalf, there is nothing to. prevent employers from _ 
making such a stipulation just as. they ` ‘would change 
any other contract of employment. 

i “You alsog mentioned that you called the intractable 
problem of bonus and modernisation. 

_ anything about the first as- there are „now fairly well 
regulated’ standards laid down by the Appellate Tribunal 
and there is no immediate. proposal for legislation in 
this respect. On the subject of- modernisation of plant 

> and machinery, there is,-I think, no disagreement between 
Government and Industry on, the necessity of undertaking 
it where -the circumstances make such. a course 
unavoidable. The only difference is one of approach and 

emphasis, 
both the employers and’ the employees . is that the 
Industry should ‘expand and rationalise’ rather than 
‘rationalise and retrench’ and that- capital and labour 
should co-operate in evolving schemes for modernisation.” 
| The Man-in-Industry 

The following report about the latest British move, 
in the settlement of the vexed questions arising out of’ 
the relations between the Employers, 
Public, might well serve as an indicator for us in India. : 

The Sunday Times- (December 19), ‘writing ón, the 
forthcoming conference which, “under the presidency. of 


the Duke to Edinburgh, is to disguss the human problems’ 
of 


of industrial _ communities, says: “The meeting’ 

leaders of industry, both managing and .operative, held 

under the chairmanship of the Duke of Edinburgh, has 

Jeft the man-in-the-street slightly moo, What is it 
S all about? 

“His Royal H®hness and the other sponsors of the 

scheme might well reply that that is just what they 

propose to find out as it progresses. An industrial and 


parties and, if necessary, by eventual resort to _ 
tribunals, 5 ts i o Y Koyi 
“You have also , mentioned that conventionally 


I need not: say- 


What Goyernment desires in the. interest of 


Labour and the . 
- -OÈ people who inhabit India, about 30 crores, or five 
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mechanical civilization creates many human problems—~ 
‘seme not yet recognized, others ill-defined, We have 
pains and discomforts, but many of them we- cannot 
locate or .even name. i 

“The Commonwealth industrial welfare conference 
secks to find out more about the pains and discomforts- 
in that part`of the body of mankind most directly = 
affected—the man in industry itself. The diagnosis may 
itself suggest a cure, though Jong and difficult remedies 
may be needed for the deepest’ disorders. ` 

“Two things, especially, about this project bear the 
siamp of the Duke’s own mind. One is that the people’ 
-engaged in it represent actual. workers by band and 
brain, and meet round the table as equals, friends, and 
-co-operators facing a common, task. Though the task is 
a unique one, the new scheme cannot fail to further 
that, movement for unity in industry which the Sunday 
T imes has repeatedly <-adyocatéd; and which’ has made 
some conspicuous advances’ in the last few years. 

“Secondly, the task is deliberately handed to the 
younger generation. To the conference in 1956 will be 
Invited 280: men and. women from the Commonwealth 
‘between the broad age limits of 25 and 45? These men ” 
and. .women may’ not have’ the accumulated wisdom and.. 
experience of ‘their elders, but. tke problems they’ 
are to- study will take many years to solvé, and it “is 
they—-the indusirial leaders- of the future—who will have 
to face them in practice. They are the new Elizabethans, 
embarking” on voyages of discovery,” ’ a 


All-India Rural Credit ‘Survey ` 
The long-awaited ` Report; « ‘on the All-India Rural 
‘Credit Sur vey has been published by-the Réserve. Bank _ 
“of India { The Survey was undertaken on the recom- 
mendation of the informal conference of co-dperators, 
economists anid administrators convened by ShrRama- 
Rau, Governor of the Reserve eserye Bank, i in 1951: ~The | 
Xcomduct of the Survey Was entrusted by him’ tora small ’ 
committee of Direction. The basic data relied upon ~ 
are principally those collected during the survey from — 
‘1,27 345. families in 690 villages selected from 75 dis- 
tricts spread over different parts of India; but, other l 
material has also been extensively drawn upon in the. 
as ulation of the Committee’s recommendations. `~ 
The Report points out that out of nearly 36 crore’ 


out of every six, live in the rural area. Some 70 per cent 
of the total population is either engaged in agriculture”. 
or is dependent on those so engaged. About half the ‘ 
national income is derived from agricyjture, * animal 
husbandry and allied activities, If the rural population 
is taken by itself, those who are sustained by abris. 
culture whether as earners or dependents, and whether’: 
as producers, labourers, or others, constitute more than 
80 per cent of the total; and of the gemaining 20 | 
per cent, more than two-fifths find their livelihood in 
rural’ industries. India, therefore, is essentially _ gral 
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India, and ruralIndiais à irtually the cultivators. or, dairying and thé fearing of livestock in conjunction 
- if the las the last term may be enlarged, tural India is virtually with the cultivation of land, The following percentages 
the cultivator, the village handicraftsman and the give an indication of the extent to which the main, 














agricultural labourer. p : : agencies of rural credit contribute to the total borrow- ` 
The first Five-Year Plan lays considerable emphasis ings of the cultivator: oe, cue . 
. on increased agricultural production: The emphasis is - Credit agency j E ie e 
a ~ likely to be even greater in futuré plans. This will be “daemon ng 3.3 
rendered necessary by a fast-growing population, On. Co-operatives 3.1 
one computation which takes this factor into ačcount Commercial banks 0.9 
the mere maintenance-of the current levels of com- . Saree ae 
: : a S occnaun Sane veer andlor ; 
putation will oe sitatea stepping up of agricultural Agriculturist moneylenders 24.9 A 
productivity from 70 million tons in 1951 to 85. miljon, Professional moneylenders 44.8 
tons in 1961 or an increase of 21 per cent. The.dynamic Traders and commission agents 5.6 
programme of agricultural production that will be Others ; , 1.8 
needed to achieve such an increase will not be possible l T atal 100.0 
without an equally. dynamic programme of agricultural What strikes the eye at once is the startling 


credit. . insignificance of co-operative credit in this picture. In 
Large holdings in India are relatively few and are quantitative terms, it ig Ettle more than 3 per cent of 

likely to be fewer ag a result‘of the land policies which the total borrowings of the cultivator. That or worse 
‘Governments have*~adopted in ‘pursuit of social ends, is the position in many States. Nor is tat all. For, 

~ The medium and small cultivators, who now constitute what-reaches the mediim and smali” cultivator ‘from 
‘about 70 per cent of the total, will become increasingly the cooperative institutions is a mere fraction of the 
important as the persons. whose. needs have to be Wittle ihat co-operatives provide. As a rule, the eredit 
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studied and borne in mind in the, formulation of 4 pplied by co-operatives tends to follow ownership of 
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2 policies of agricultural credit and agricultural develop- and : “it could ‘be related -to produce, if produce were 


gee arith ta ete 


‘4 ment. Medium’and small holdings now account for channelled through co-operatives; but co-operative 

about 41 per cent of the agricultural produce of the marketing is itself ineffective and insignificant, The 

country; but, as large holdings give place to the not Survey passes judgment that the co-operative “move 

. so large, more and’ more will the latter“be significant Dent has-been a “failure during the fifty-year record of 
.j. even in terms of their share in the total production. its functiong. OC 

i At the end of the first Five-Year’ Plan, the total ~The only;.other type of institutional credit which 

cropped area will have increased by-100 lakh acres; but + is: of some significance to the cultivator is that which 

only a small part of this additional cropping will be ig supplied by Government:as taccavi advances. But 

‘on reclaimed land. With new land left to’ be brought. in the Gpinion :of the Survey, the record of taccavi 


“under cultivation, the increased production must ‘for “is a record of “inadequacies.” Government loans are 
the greater part take place on holdings already culti- not only inadequate, but like co-operative loans, are 
vated; the modes of increase, in other words, must in found on investigation to gravitate to the big and 
the main be- in the nature of more intensive utilization large landholder in preference to the medium or 

.~ of land; they have to consist, for example, of better smäll farmer. As direct financiers of the agriculturist,, 

. seed, more water, more fertilizer, better implements còmmeraai banks are utterly negligible. They supply) 
and better techniques of cultivation, All this will mean Tess than one per cent of the total. — 

a considerable outlay in terms of finance and “effort... ~The moneylender and the trader between them- 

. Part of the cost, as in irrigation, will-no doubt be borne selves lend more than 70 per cent of what the culti- 
by the State, but for the rest, most cultiva- yator today. borrows. The moneylender takes no 
tors will have to be helped with credit to meet the. agcount of purpose: and charges as high a rate of 


- 
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initial and recurring expenditure needed for improve- ‘interest ‘as he can. The trader lends on. advances for 
ment of jand and increase of production. This will be.. preduction, but pays as low price ag he can. Sum- 
eon addition to about Rs. 750 crores which. the culti- -ming- up the position, the - Committee observes of 
_ Vator, at the present level of his productive operations, agricultural credit, aw is supplied . by the different 
may be saide to be borrowing every year by, way of agencies, that it falls short of the right quantity, is 
short, medium and. long-term loans. not of the right type, and by the criterion of need 
For the cultivator genefally—-whether his farming - (not overlooking the criterion of credit~-worthiness) 


ts | 





| economy be small or medium or, in relative terms, even often fails to go to the ‘right people. This is the 
N large—there is great need of enlargement of the scope picture of today. But what about the future? Rural 
P of his subsdiary occupations; these may be either credit must be directed principall¥ towards improved 


ie agro-industrial like the rocessing of paddy, Sugarcane, preductivity; it must answer the long, medium as 
| coon and groundnut, or of a mixed farming type like well as short-term needs; it must bg supervised; it 
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must be available to all wlio are adian and at 
a moderate rate of iùterest.| In Indian conditions, it 
means reaching down to an enormous number of 
small-farmers, making advances against the credit 
instruments and securities they can offer, and keeping 
i an effective control over the use to which the credit 
| Jigs put. The problem: of future policy thus presents 
itself as a thvo-fald cousideration in the context of 
credit i = has failed, but co-operation must 
succeed. According to the Committee, in the village 
itself no form of ¢redit organization will be suitable 
except the co-operative society. The foremost objective - 
of the policy then becomes the positive and deliberate 
creation of conditions in which co-operative credib 

| will have a reasonable chance of success. i 
Essence of the Solution—State Partnership: .In 
the opinion of the Committee, the initial help in 
reorganizing the co-operative credit institutions should 
come from the State. The manner: of the help canñot 
be merely administrative. The State’s way of help 
hitherto has been to over-administer and under-finance. 


The Committee has proposed for setting up :of. ‘the: 
National Agricultural Credit (Long-term operations)” S 


Fund under the Reserve Bank of India. The Fund 
should accumulate Rs. 5 crores. annually besides an 
initial non-recurring contribution. of Rs. 5 crores. 
Under each State Government, there shall be the State 
Agricultural Credit’ Fund ‘and the State Co-operative 
Development Fund. {The Reserve Bank . of India 

should collaborate with the State Governments in 

| 

| 


drawing up plans for ‘the co-ordination and res: 


organization of co-operative credit institutions. on .the 
lines recommended. For this purpose, the Reserve 
Bank should be statutorily empowered to make long- 
term loans to State Governments. The Bank should 
| also be enabled to give long-term ‘accommodation 
exceeding five years to: land-mortgage banks (a) by 
way of direct loans and (b) by purchase of the whole 
: or part of special development debentures: of: the 
| | land mortgage banks. 
| An important recommendation of the ' Committee, 
is. for the creation of one strong, integrated, State- 


sponsored, State-parthered commercial bankitig’ insti- 


= RNa 
‘ation with an effective machinery of branches sprea 


A over the whole country. This. State Bank. of India, 


should -be formed by the statutory: amalgamation of . 


the Imperial Bank of India and the other ‘States 
associated banks, namely, the State Bank- of, Sau- 
rashtra, the Bank of Patiala, the Bank of Bikaner, 
the Bank of Jaipur, the Bank®*of Rajasthan, the Bank 
of Indore, the Bank of Baroda, the Bank of Mysore, 
the Hyderabad State and the Travancore Bank. The 
Committee has suggested that the composition of 
the share capital of the State Bank should be ‘such 
that the Government of India and the Reserve Bank 
| will together hold 62 per cent of the share pupua 
l and of the votes. 
Ld 
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The Imperial Bank is the ee Indian joint- 
stock bank: After its nationalization and imtegration 
into the proposed State Bank, it should continue to 
perform the -present commercial banking activities, 
otherwise a vacuum shall be created in the Indian 
banking world and Indian trade, commerce ‘and 
industry. will suffer for lack of proper banking facili-. 
ties. The Bank of France, a State Bank, does all sorts 
of commercial banking activities and in the changed 
circumstances there is no objection if the new State 
Bank does all forms of normal commercial banking 
activities. The old idea that a St State Bank must not 
compete with ordinary commercial banks _in the 
country is an out-dated t Soligervatism | which ‘had ‘its 
Senter cane greene a 
origin i in the ‘old ideg of laissez faire doctrine > which 
now lies ; buried under “the debris of dead: ideds. 

The Report will consist of three parts. What is 
now published is the General Report. The Survey 
Report ‘and the- Technical Report will follow soon, 
Copies of: the General Report can be had from the 
Economic Adviser, the Reserve Bank of India, 
' Bombay. ` 
- Along with the Rural Credit Survey Report, the 
Report on Rural Finance by Mr. Davis should alse 
be considered: Mr. Davis~is Consultant to the Ford 
Foundation and “one of the best-known -authorities in 
the field of agricultural credit- and marketing, He 
visited India in the latter half of 1953, under the 
auspices” of the Ford Foundation at the invitation of 
the Government of India, for making a study _- of 
the agricultural credit ‘position in the country., Ip 
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-his report recently submitted to the Government of 


India, -Mr. Davis observes that a satisfactorily- 
working all-India rural credit structure cannot be 
built up-at one stroke. It will result from guided 
growth which can only come from united, strong and 
steadfast effort of forces commanded or supported -by 
the (Central Government and the States. 

WY > Opinion of Mr. Davis the Ijtdian agri- 
‘culture needs ‘a strong, permanent central agency to 
determine . policy and co-ordinate and direct action. 
He therefore suggests for the organization of an all- 
India Farm Credit Council at the Centre, which will 
evolve: ‘and gu guide “a e mprehensive and integrated 








policy ‘of “agricultural fredit in the country. The 


Council, as. Suggested by him, should be composed of 


“the top-level officers df the Reserve Bank of India, 


the Ministries of Food and Agriculture and Binariée 


‘the Planning Commission, and the agencies respon- 


sible for the National Extension Service programme 
and the Community Development Projects and re 
presentatives of the States, the public and’ financia 
community. He has also recomended for the setting 
up of a Central Agricultural _Finanee, „Corporation 
because such a corporate body is best fitted to take 
over permanent direction of the rural credit systex 
of India. ee. apts 


~ 
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To him the co-operative credit movement is the 
best solution for the problem of rural credit, but he 
is constrained to admit that the movement has not 
lived up to the high promise with which it was spread 
over the country many years ago. He ascribes this 
failure of the movement chiefly to the weakness 
.of the co-operative credit. structure at primary level, 
following from the smallness of the size of the village 
society, insufficiency of capital and lack of means to 
employ trained well-paid personnel to' manage it on 
efficient lines. The slowness. of the growth of the co- 
operative .credit system in this country is ascribed - by: 
him to the lack of.two major factors, namely, failure 


wto mobilise the savings of members through, if neces- 


sary, charging, even a higher rate’ of interest from 
members and failure to tap public savings invested in 
the bonds and debentures of credit institutions through 
the development of a broad investment market. ` 
He also suggests that the possibility of ‘develop- 
ing private community institutions out /of what in 
the past has been personal finance 
moneylenders should be explored and that should be 
taken to ensure a broader participation in fe predit 


by- commercial banking institutions. - AUT, ur 
= Economic Policy 
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Of late the industrial policy of the Government 
of India kas been under fire—the leftists assailing it 
as receding from socialism, while the capitalists accuse 
the Government of much too rapid a drive towards 
socialism. A clarification was obviously needed and 
was much awaited. The Government of India’s White 
Paper on industrial policy, Sir Chintaman Deshmukh’s 
speech to the Associated Chambers, the industrial 
policy statement by the Finance Minister in the 
House of the People and the House of the People 
Resolution for Socialism should be taken jointly in 
_-realizing. the real implications of the ‘Government of 
Y India’s industrial policy. 

In his address to the Associated Chambers, the 
Finance, Minister assured the private. industrialists, 
businessmen’ ‘and others that the Government of 
India stood by the policy. embodied in its industrial 
resolution. of 1948, which gave a definite place to the 
private sector in, the country’s development. The 
Finance. Minister rightly cautioned his audience that 
no policy sould’ remain rigid in this dynamic world: 
some shift of emphasis was bound to :take place as 
the country’s economy developed and its needs ex- 
panded, and dne ħad to take stock of the position 
from time to time. He said that where the objective 

" Fwas to develop thé economy rapidly, and the field for 
expansion was so limitless, it was hardly correct to 
view any or every extension of the public sector as 
so much encroachment on the private sector. 


But in assuring the private sector, the Finance 
Minister seems to have given interpretations to the 
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‘simple preposition that the 


given by the 
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industria] policy of the Government which the indus- 


‘trial policy of 1948 does not seem to warrant. He is 


reported to have stated that he did not see why the 
State, in the public 
interest, might have to take over for the development 
of certain types of industry, which- might well be 
beyond the scope of the private sector, should be 
construed as involving a reflection on the private 
sector. By “take over’ he- did not mean nationaliza~ 
tion; he meant undertaking the establishment of new 
units not necessarily for permanent retention. The 
industrial policy of the Government of India does 
not clearly vouchsafe the meaning which Mr. Desh- 
mukh has given to it in favour of the private sector. 
His interpretation of the word “take over” does not 
seem to fit in with the industrial -policy declaration 
of the Government of India jin 1948.. 


The Industrial’.Policy Resdlution of 1948 lists 
certain industries like the manufacture of arms and 
ammunition, the production and control of atomic 


nergy and the ownership and management of, railway! 


transport as being reserved exclusively for the Central 
Government. In the case of certain other industries 
also, such as coal, iron and steel, aircraft manufac- 
ture, ‘ship-building, manufacture of telephone, tele- 
graph,. wireless apparatus and mineral oils, the State, 
including Central and Slate ‘Governments and other 
publie authorities, will be responsible for further 
development except to the extent that it regards 
the co-operation of private enterprise necessary for 


. the- purpose. The rest of the industrial field is to be 


open to private enterprise, individual as well as 
corporative, but the State will intervene whenever 
the progress ‘of any industry) under private 
enterprise is found to be unsatisfactory . The industrial 
policy then refers to existing industries and goes on 
to say that the State has always the right to acquire 
any existing industry, of. course, but there is some 
kind of assurance that existing industries under these 
six heads will not be touched for at least 10 years 
and at the end of the 10-year period, the matter may 
be reconsidered. | 


In his speech at the Congress Parliamentary Party 
‘meeting on December 2, Pandit Nehru is reported to 
have stated that there is a vast field completely open 
to private enterprise. There is another field which is 
open to private enterprise subject to State control 
and regulations and there is another field where the 
State normally will take it up. Of course, he says, it 
is difficult, to have a very rigid division between the 
two categories. The real outlook of this document 
on industrial policy is to evolve a certain pattern 
which is, Pandit Nehru says, a socialized pattern. The 
conception is a dynamic conception, enot a rigid one, 
towards a certain objective having regard to all other 
factors. The Prime Minister points out that that 
statement still governs ug and there has been no 
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change at all in it. It may be that in working that 
poliey, some wider interpretation may be necessary 
to suit the changing conditions. 


A sober and comprehensive statement on indus 
trial policy contained in a White Paper issued on 
December 17, 1954, says that in the six industries 
(stated above) which have been the’ subject of 
controversy in the Congress Party during the last, 
few weeks the private sector can co-operate “so long 
as it is clear that-the controlling interest is held by 
the State.” Despite this reservation, it adds, a large 
field is open both to, the’ private and to the public 


sector for development. “Indeed,” it concludes, “if a 


larger measure of industrialization is . essential for 
raising living - standards: in future years, the scope 
available for expansion is almost unlimited.” 


Given the requirements of public . interest, in the 
sense set out in the industrial policy -resolution, the 
Government believes that there is no reason why the 
development of the public sector should in any way 
restrain or restrict the development of the private 
sector or vice versa. The Government of India points 
out that a large part of the industrial field continues 
to be open to private enterprise and initiative, and 
it is the Government’s policy to encourage and assist 
such enterprise. But’ where the establishment of an 
industry is considered imperative in the interests of 
the development of the country’s economy, it is 
obviously the duty of the Government, if it could 
raise the necessary finance, to enter the field. This 
ig inevitable if production has to be kept expanding. : 


On December 21, 1954, the House of the. People 
adopted a resolution, at the conelusion of the debate 
on industrial policy, that the objective of the coun- 
try’s economic policy should be a socialistic ‘pattern, 
of society, thus removing doubts on this score. Pandit 
Nehru’s approach to the achievement ofa socialistic 
society was peaceful, co-operative and democratic, 
He preferred peacful economic progress, because, / 
unlike other countries, India. 
approach in relation to her problems. It is no use 
creating a conflict to be able to write on a clean slate., 
Speaking on the resolution, the Prime Minister of 
India stated his ideal was a socialistic society, which 
he defined as casteless and classless’ He, however, 
does not, believe that the objective could be achieved. 
by rigidly following a doctrine. For instance, -he says, 
by socializing a factory, a socialistic end was achieved,” 
but it neither promoted emfloyment nor 
the country’s wealth. 
expected a lot of good in retaining the private sector. 
The most important aspect of the private sector, 
according to him, is the Indian peasant. At the same 
time, it is necessary that the public sector should 
expand and take the initiative in determining indus- 
trial progress. j 

Pandit Nehru warned against the temptation, in 


had practised thig 


added to, 
He saw no harm, in fact, he. 


an India progressing towards a. classless and casteless 
society based on the socialistic pattern, at complete 
nationalization if this were to lead away from 
employment and greater production. But he admitted ` 
that nationalization of industry was bound to 
increase. He rejects the Communistic approach as 
totally impracticable in Indian conditions, although | 
he is prepared to accept a Communistic society. -~ 

He deprecates expropriation without compensa-- 
tion, as that is against our Constitution and against 
the, policy’ of the Government. This kind of expro- 


priation on a big scale is done. after. big upheavals 


which upset a country’s economy; politics and every- 
thing. In the House of the People, the Finance 
Minister declared that the Government stood by the 
industrial policy resolution of 1948. Nothing had 
happened since the enunciation of that policy which 
warranted a change although there might be a shift of 
emphasis. He stated that there was no basic incom- 
patibility between the public and the private sector 
and expansion of one did not necessarily imply con- 
traction of the. other. To the leftists his reply was, 
“Our approach to economie problems is not doctrinaire 
but pragmatic.” He did not agree that the invest- 
ment in the private sector had not been quite good 
though it should have been better. Nor did he think 
that the public sector had been neglected by the 
Government, ` 


Notwithstanding Mr. Deshmukh’s defence of the 
private sector, its performance has been obviously: 
poor in the Five-Year Plan. Out of the estimated 
annual capital formation in the private sector for 
Rs. 300 crores, the first two years witnessed capital 
formation at the rate of Rs. 26 crores a year and the 
third year Rs. 46 crores. The private sector is intent 
upon hiding their profits, rather than ploughing them 
hack into capital formation. Moreover, the inflow of 
foreign capital in the petroleum industries has raised 
the volume of investment in the private sector in? 
ahs third year of the Plan, otherwise the domestic 
capital formation would ‘Rave been negligible. l 


Out of these policy statements, a flexible demar- 
cation in industrial enterprise emerges as Follows: 


' There is a vast field completely open to 
private „enterprise; ' 
There is another field which is- open to 


„private enterprise subject to State control 
and regulations; and 

(3) There is a third field which is to be the 
sole, exclusive monopoly of the State. 


The mixed economy: has been reaffirmed and in 


it there is no real confligt of interests. There is only 


the rosy picture of socialism, but lite the star and they 
moon and the sun, it will be aspired after, and hardly 
‘to be realized. The private sector has been given a new 
lease of life and Pandit Nehru who ônce had - no 
patience with those who “make private enterprise the 
god of society,” seems now to have had patience hen: 


- 
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he declares that the private industry must exist in 
the Indian economy and that it has a Tole to play in 
our economic structure. This point of view is further 
strengthened when he says that there can be no expro- 
priation without compensation. Pai 


Economists in India’s Planning 
Dr. Jnan Chandra Ghosh, Vice-Chancellor, Cal- 


cutta University, said in course of the inaugural speech 


delivered by him at the Indian Council of Economic 
Affairs at Calcutta on November 15, 1954, that now 
that India had a planned economy, one of the, main 
tasks facing the Indian Economists was to devise an 
economic plan in which there would be adequate 
provision for food, shelter and reasonable protection 
against disease for the common man. Such a task was 
no longer beyond realisation as it had been earlier 
when man’s knowledge of science and technology had 
_ been relativley much too poor. The leading countries 
of the world, the United States in particular, provided 
an example of the progress that could be achieved if 
advantage was taken of the. new knowledge of the 
forces of nature and harnessing them for the benefit 
of mankind. 


India’s per capita income was- very low—not 
‘unnatural in an economy where ‘80 per cent ‘of the 
people had to depend on subsistence agriculture. The 
greatest. economic need of the hour in India, Dr. 
Ghosh emphasises, was to divert an increasing number 
from agriculture to some -other gainful occupations, 
at the same time attending to the requirements for 
achieving self-sufficiency’ in food. According to Dr. 
Ghosh, provision would have to be made for securing 
jobs for the 15 million rural unemployed and another 
15 million underemployed in addition to that for the 
absorption of 15 million ñew job-seekens coming te 
the field every year as result of population growth. 
Unemployment in the urban areas where about one 
_in four educated’ was looking for a job would also 
require attention of the planners. . 

= -Tndia’s vast possession of man-power was now 
being wasted though in the ultimate analysis a 
country’s wealth was’ the result of work done by men, 
Germany during the economic crisis of the nineteen- 
thirties and more recently China under Communist 
rule had provided an example what great things could 
be achieved even in a relatively short period by the 
rational and planned utilisation of human labour in 
its simplest form. 

Continuing, Dr. Ghosh writes that it was for the 
Indian economists to discover how, consistent with 
our ideal of coustitutional democracy where private 
” and public enterprise existed side by side, “we can 
tackle the problem of unemployment, the problem of 
the speedy formation of productive and social capital 
and also the vital problem of continuously increasing 
productivity per man by using modern machine tools 
and modern knowledge.” ` 


„rural areas would create the incentive for 


-Scale industry could very well 


facilities 
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India, -did not lack in technicians capable of 
undertaking construction works, notes Dr. Ghosh. To 


keep 15 million persons gainfully occupied in such 
works for 240 days in the year, according to his 
estimate, would require an annual’ expenditure of 
550 crores of rupees. “Can we afford that expenditure? 
Again 15 million underemployed men in rural areas 
may be given seasonal work in brick-making, and 
building houses and paving village roads with such 


- bricks. We are confident that we, as a people, shall 
‘not remain poor in future. 


Why should we not begin 
building pucca houses from the very beginning?” 
Indian engineers had designed flat roofs which 
would cost only half of that of a reinforced concrete 
ote. The production of cement could easily be 
trebled without great difficulty. The supply of third 
class coal was abundant in India and such coal could 
be used with-.advantage for brick-burning purposes. 
Dr. Ghosh’ estimates that the cost of pushing into 
rural areas 10 million tons of such coal every year 
would be around 20 crores of rupees including trans- 
port charges. It was for the Indian economists “to 
consider if free supply of 50 crores of rupees worth 
of cement and 20 crores of rupees worth of coal to 
building 
pucca houses and pucca roads there on such a scale 
as would make seasonal unempioyment a nightmare 
of the past. If a subsidy of 70 crores of rupees by 
way of free supply of coal and cement would relieve 
seasonal unemployment and produce houses and 


roads worth 350 crores, such subsidy is worth giving.” 


Turning to the’ problem of urtan unemployment 
Dr. Fe says that its solution -should not prove 
difficult. e emphasis on industrialisation proposed 


‘to be given in'the second Five-Year Plan when carried 


of small- 
do away with the 
spectre of unemployment. In any case educated un- 
employment “Jooks paradoxical in a country where 
more than 75 per cent of the people are illiterate. It 
should not be beyond the capacity of our planning 
authorities to utilise the services of the educated 
unemployed for eradication of illiteracy and providing 
for universal free primary education. A 
National Education Service Corps may be created for 
utilising the services of those who. among the 
educated, fail to secure gainful employment.” “ 

' Pointing to the fact that unemployment was most 
acute among persons in the 18—25 age group, Dr. 
Ghosh writes that it. might not be impossible for 
trusted leaders to canalise the idealism characterising 
the youths for purposes of mass education at a 
moderate cost. “The trouble was that, unlike the 
Chinese, the people in India had not yet realized that 
accelerated economie progress was not possible without 
shedding some tears and without some tightening of 
the belt: and the Government had s hesitation in 


into effect coupled with the development 


using. its powers to enforce the principle—Waste not 
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in luxuries, Want not in essentials. How else one can 
explain the lifting of ration on sugar resulting in 
import of millions of tons to meet the increased 
demand, or the import of silk and other luxury: 
goods? The import of these consumable luxuries is 
much worse than the controlled import of gold, which 
hag been prohibited. How else can one explain fac- 


tories and workshops, and power houses working much | 


below capacity in this undeveloped country of ours? 


How else can one explain the reluctance to utilise. 


existing capital assets and machine-tools of rapidly 
expanding industries in double or triple shifts and 


thus avoid, for the time being, sinking new money. 


in capital goods? Modern technology is advancing so 
fast, that a machine or a process becomes obsolete in 
ten years; and it is wise to provide “for complete 
depreciation of an industrial plant within eight years 
by working double or triple shifts,” -says Dr. Ghosh. 


Appeal for Abolition of Sales Tax \1 

An appeal signed by leading Nurseries of Cal- 
cutta, pleading for exemption of sales tax on seeds, 
plants and flowers, has come to our hand. The appeal 
describes the difficulties of the mnurserymen most of 
whom were small businessmen, and states the case for 
the removal of sales tax on those perishable goods 
which, it is maintained, clearly fall in the category of 
essential commodities; and apparently puts such a 
claim on a firmer foundation by pointing to the fact 
that in other States there had either been or was no 
sales tax on vegetable seeds and plants. 

It was extremely anomalous, runs the appeal, 
“that while vegetables have been exempted from. 
sales tax on the ground that they are perishable 
articles, seeds have been subjected to imposition -of 


such sales tax. This policy is unjustifiable and does - 


not seem to be based on sound principle as seeds are 
also perishable articles and have no other utility than 
producing more vegetables.” 


The “Mirror of Public Opinion” Bx 

How puerile is.the claim that the Press is the mirror 
of Public Opinion! The following extract, from the 
Worldover Press of October 29, goes to show that it is 
the same all over the world: 

Press controls in Communist-dominated countries 
are nothing new to the average person, but many ara 
unaware of the extent to which dictatorial censorship 


has invaded the republics of Latin America. The inter- 
American Press Association, meeting at Sao Paulo, 


Brazil, reports that an estimated 20 per cent of the 
162,000,000 inhabitants of Latin America are living 
under “perennial or periodic curtains of censorship and 
intimidation, tantamount to censorship.” The Association 
sent cablegrams, protesting against press curbs, to the 
heads of state in eight countres: Venezula, Peru, 
Argentina, Paraguay, Nicaragua, Bolivia, Colombia, and 
the Dominican” Republic, 


‘had’ pleaded 
_ Brotherhood. 


Not all press trouble’ comes from censorship, 
however. There is, for example, the strange one-sidedness 
brought about even under conditions of free ownership 
and operation. Take the case of Sweden, as reported 
on recently by the Swedish International Press Burean. 
In that progressive country, there is the same disparity 
between tendencies in the press and popular political «+ 
opinion that you find in the United States. Over the years ` 


in the US., Democrats and Republicans are about even . 


‘in nmnbets, while the press is substantially 82 to 88 - 
per cent Republican, The same discrepancy exists in 
Sweden. | 

Newspaper. ownership in Sweden results in 78 papers 
standing for the Conservatives, or 22.8 per cent of all 
papers, Yet the Conservative vote is only 14.2 per cent. 
The Liberals, with 59 papers, or 49.8 per cent of the 
whole—almost half!—get only 24.6 per cent of the votes 
And the Social Democrats, with 36 papers, or only 168 
per cent of the whole, get 46 per cent of the votes and 
are the largest party. Clearly, people are not influenced 
by editorial opinions. 

The place of the newspaper in various countries 
affords some very interesting comparisons. What 
countries, would you guess, had the most copies of daily 
papers bought, per 1,000 inhabitants? The United King- 
dom leads off, with 611 copies per 1,000. Little 
Luxembourg follows with 447, while Iceland is third 
with 439. Norway has 396, Belgium 384, Denmark 381. 
The United States tags along with only 353. At the low 
end of the scale are Italy, with 107, Greece with 71, 
Portugal with 64, and Turkey—progressive now in so 
many other ways—with only 32. 


The Muslim Brotherhood — = 


l Tn view of the severe punishment that is being 
meted out to'the Muslim Brotherhood of Egypt the 
following comment, from the Worldover Press of- 


‘ October 29, is interesting. It should be noted in pass- 


Pakistan ‘ 
members of the 


ing that it was reported sometime back that 
for mercy for the 


How often, times duie confound the prophets -of 
doom ! Egypt and Britain have signed the Suez pact. 
Just three years ago, Sheikh Sayid Sabek of the Muslim 
Brotherhood, declared: “We shall knock on the gates 
of Paradise with British skulls.” 


NATO Authorises Atomic Defence 

The annual Ministerial meeting of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) was held in 
Paris during the third week of “December with Minis- .. 
ters from fourteen countries participating. 

In a statement on the meeting of the NATO ¥ 
Council, the British Foreign Secretary,- Sir Anthony 
Eden told the House of Commons on December 22 
that there had been a steady increase in the efficiency 
of NATO forces. But still it was no time for any — 
relaxation ‘of their efforts. ` 





‘ NOTES 


ty order to attain this position of defensive and 
deterrent strength,” Sir Anthony continued, “we look 
forward in coming years to an important contribution 
from the German Federal Republic. Even more 
significant, however, will be the effect of the new 
weapons with. which NATO. forces are now beginning 


v= to be equipped.”. 
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reported that the NATO 


Reuter, in a dispatch from Paris on December 18, 
Council 
Army Commanders to plan Atomic defence. . 

He referred to public interest and. speculation 
about the report. of the Military Committee on the 
pattern of NATO military strength over the next few 
years and said that though the NATO Council had 
approved the report as the basis for defence planning 
and preparations by the NATO military authorities, 
the approval “did not involve the delegation of the 
responsibility. of governments to make decisions for 
putting plans into action in the event of hostilities. 

“Responsibility in this matter rests, therefore, with 
the governments. It will, for obvious reasons, not be 
possible to publish the detailed arrangements finally 
‘arrived at.” 

Referring to the Western attitude to the Soviet 
Union, Sir Anthony Eden said that after careful 
examination of the “underlying purposes as well as 
the recent manifestation of Soviet policy,” the West- 
ern Foreign Ministers “could find no reason to con- 
sider that the Soviet threat to the free world has 
diminished. The massive military power of the Soviet 
Union is still: growing rapidly. Soviet policy is still 
aimed at confusing, dividing and weakening the 
West.” 
Moscow Conference of Powers 

In an effort to forestall the ratification of the 
Paris and London Agreements between Western 
powers for the remilitarization of western Germany 
and her inclusion in a Western European Union, the 


v Soviet Government in a note on November 18 invited 


all European powers as well as the Government of 
the United States of America to a General European 
Conference to be held in Moscow on November 29. 
The objects of the Conference were stated to bea 
discussion: of the need for establishing in Europe “a 
system of security embracing all European countries, 
regardless of their social and political systems.” 
Most of the European countries refused to attend 


„the conference on various grounds. The Government 


of Finland while sympathising with the objects of the 
conference signified their inability to join the econ- 
ference unless other’ European powers also were 


„present. Consequently, only * eight European coun- 


tries—U.8.8.R..° Poland, Czechoslovakia, Eastern 


Germany, Bulgaria, Hungary, Rumania, and Albania— 
‘ participated im the conference with an observer from 


the People’s Republic of China. It may be said that 
the conferente was of the Soviets’ allies. 


had authorised’ 
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The conference sat for four days from Novem- 
ber 29 to December 2 and issued a Declaration after 
its final sitting which was unanimously approved by 
all the participating governments as well as by the 
Government of the People’s Republic of China. 
~- “The participating governments,” runs the Declara- 
tion, “deem it necessary to draw the attention of all 
European States to the fact that implementation of 
the Paris agreements would lead to a serious 


deterioration in the situation in Europe. It would not 


only create new and graver obstacles to the settle- 
ment of the German question and to the reunification 
of Germany ag a peaceable and democratic State; it 
would pif one part- of Germany against the other and 
convert Western Germany into a dangerous breeding 
eround of war in Europe. Instead of a peacefui ` 
settlement of the German question, these agreements 
would give:a’ free hand to the militarist element in 
Western Germany, thereby increasing the menace to the 
security of the European nations.” 


It was pointed out that the decision to rearm 
Germany would .greatly enhance international risk 
and tension and was contrary to international obli- 
gations of the Western Powers. The provision for a 
half-a-million strong army in Western Germany im 
the’ Paris agreement was five’ times the strength of 
the army all Germany had been allowed to have 
under the Treaty of Versailles in 1919. 

“Dismissing the suggestion that the inclusion of a 
remilitarized Western Germany in a West European 
military alliance would make it possible to restrict 
the growth of German militarism to certain limits 


‘the Declaration pointed out that such efforts had 


always ended in a fiasco in the past. “One cannot 


. ensure peace in Europe by opening the way of the 


re-emergence of German militarism and lulling one- 
self with the invention of guarantees against it, the 
ineffectiveness of which is only too obvious.” 

-The decision to remilitarize Western Germany, it 


was pointed out, had been taken behind the back of 
‘the German people who could in no way benefit 


from such a move. It would curtail the democratic 
cights of the’ people of Western Germany and would 
make the powers of the militarists supreme. The 
formation of the Western military alliance including 
Western Germany further could not be regarded as 
a defensive measure as none of those countries were 
not being threatened by any State. The bankruptey 
of the politics of dealing with the Soviet Union from 
a “position of strength” had been quite apparent. 

The world is beholding again the not so unfamiliar 
military coalition of a number of European States 
directed against others. “If these military alliances 
in Europe should enlarge their land, air, and other 
forces, and if it should come to a resurgence of” 
aggressive German militarism,” the Declaration said, 
“the other European States will inevitébly be com- 
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pelied to take effective measures for their self- 
defence, to guard themselves against attack. For this 
it follows that all countries interested in safeguarding 
the peace and security of Europe must not allow the 
re-emergence of German - militarism, must prevent 
intensification of the arms race, and assist in uniting 
the efforts of all the European countries 
guarding the security of Europe.” 

The eight governments considered that for the 
settlement of the German question it was necessary 
first and foremost: 


in- ŝafe- 


“To renounce the plan of remilitarizing Western 
Germany and including it in military alliances, which 
would remove: the chief impediment to the reunifica- 
tion of Germany. on a peaceful and democratic basis; 

“To achieve agreement on the holding in 1955 of 
free all German elections, and the formation. on the 
basis of these elections of a national government of 
an integral, democratic and peaceful Germany.” 

It was pointed out that the withdrawal of all 
occupation forces from both parts of Germany would 
greatly facilitate the reunification of the country and 
make a solution of the German problem much easier. 

For the maintenance of security in Europe, the 
participating governments suggested the abandon- 
ment of restricted groupings of European powers 
which should be supplanted by a system of collective 
security based on the participation . of all European 
States regardless of their social and political sys- 
tems. A unified and peaceful Germany would also 
be a member of such a system of security. It would 
also be open to the United States and other Powers 
upon whom rested the responsibility for setting the 
German, question, “ 


for the peace of Europe” Such a collective system 


‘should oblige all the countries to settle all their dis- 


putes peacefully in accordance with the stipulations 
of the United Nations Charter. a 

The Declaration goes on to say: i 

. “The parties to this conference declare that they 
have decided, should the Paris agreements be ratified, 
to adopt joint measures in the sphere of organization 
of their armed forces and their command, as well as 
other measures required for strengthening their defen- 
Blve power, protecting the peaceful labours of their 


` peoples, guaranteeing the inviolability of their fron- 


tiers and territories, and providing defence against 


` possible aggression. 


“The Parties to the. contente have agreed, if 
the Paris agreements are ratified, to. re-examine the 
situation with a view to taking reliable measures for 
the safeguarding of their security and for the main- 


“tetance of peace in Europe. 


“Meanwhile the signatories would continue their 


efforts for a peaceful system of collective security in. 


Europe embracing all Eoropean nations,” the Declara- 
tion concludes. 


` 
$ bat L 


-had not expected 


a question of paramount importance ` 


_ The well-known Soviet political commentatoxs, 
V. Berezhkov and L. Sedin analyse the political 
Significance in an article in the Soviet political 
weekly, The New Times, and write with reference to 
the attempts of the West to minimise the impor- 


tance of the steps envisaged in the Declaration, that . 


all the arguments of the existence of an Eastern? 


. military bloc since long before could have.but one. 
‘purpose—“to keep the public ignorant of the serious 
warning against ratification of the Paris agreements . 
-and the rearming of Western Germany 


sounded by 
the Moscow Conference.” aa j 


Reaction to Moscow Conference 

Discussing “M. Molotov’s rump conference on 
European security,” the Daily Telegraph writes on 
November 29 that it was purely accidental that 
British, French and American notes declining invita- 
tions to attend the conference would be delivered 
about the time the conference began. The Russians 
any other- attitude from the 
Western powers, “it was obvious from the outset that 
this conference if held at all, would be an entirely 
one-sided affair, devoted to threats or aeons appeals 
to the West.” 

“The Communists,” adds 
against the European agreements; but the: Moscow 
conference will be worth watching for any indication 
it may give of the attitude the Russians propose to 
adopt- after ratification.” 


The three chief Western powers—Britain, Franse- 


and the U.S.A.— in identical-. notes delivered--on 
November 29 to the Soviet’ Foreign Ministry by. 
messenger—rejected the Soviet invitation for partici- 
pation in an All-European Security Conference.. _ 

_ According to Reuter, France had proposed in 
her Note to. the “Soviet Union a 


Western defence. It had been stated in the Note that 
British, U.S., French and Soviet Foreign Ministers 
should meet if there were good chances of finding 
solutions for the problems of European security. 

Reuter . adds: “The Note also contained ‘the fol- 
lowing prepbosals: 


Vd. Agreement should be 
Austrian State Treaty ; 

“2. The Soviet Government 
its attitude towards free 
first indispensable step towards reunification of the 
country ; 

“3. There should be a diplomatic exchange of 
views on all other European questions of commoy 
interest, which could later be 
four-power conference, and in particular questions 
relating. to European security; and | 

“4, Tf circumstances appeared? favourable, a 
. wider conference should be called of all European 
countries and other interested Stateg to consider 
other aspects of European security.” 


reached on the 


sould 


the iater “are | 
` doubtless about to produce a final blast of propaganda 


four-power conz- 
ference after ratification of the Paris agreements on 


explain 
German elections, the 


examited by % 


‘ 
dd 
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NOTES 


Soviet Union and @andhiji 
The Bombay Chronicle writes on December 10: 
“The leader of the Soviet Cultural Delegation in 


India, Mr. Kozhenvkov, has forcefully condemned 
the attack on Mahatma Gandhi in the Soviet 
Encyclopaedia. ' 


“I honestly feel,’ he says, ‘that the remarks about 


“Mahatma Gandhi in the Soviet Encyclopaedia are not 
correct. This has been so due to their ignorance and: 
Jack of knowledge about the situation in India.’ 


“Mr. Kozhenvkov’s statement follows an even 
more authoritative.:repudiation from Moscow of the 
authors of the attack. 

“Both are to be welcomed, and it is satisfactory’ 
that the Soviet Union does not consider Mahatma 
Gandhi to have been a reactionary, a counter- 
revolutionary, and a class-conscious anti-proletarian.” 


Detained Chinese Students in USA - 

The Free Lance, Caleutta’s newly started evening 
daily, reports in its issue of December 22 that thirty- 
one Chines. students who had been denied exit visas 
to leave the United States had in a letter on Decem- 
ber 16 asked Mr. Dag Hammerskjoeld, the U. N. 
Secretary-General, to use his “good offices” to assist 
their departure from the United States. 

That was the substance of a Reuter message 
from New York. 

Tt.is a bit curious that foreign nationals, against 
whom there- was apparently no legal charge pending. 
should be detained against their will. This was 
clearly against -all international practice and law. The 
U.S. authorities owed an explanation of their 
conduct. . 


Churchills Woodford Speech 


Sir Winston Churchill, tbe British Prime Minister, 
eaused a great stir by his dramatic announcement at 
Woodford on November 23 that even before the war 


“had ended and while the Germans had been surrender- 


ing by hundreds of thousands “and our streets were 
crowded with cheering people, I telegraphed to Lord 
Montgomery directing him to be careful in- collecting 
German arms, to stock them so that they could easily be- 
issued ‘again to German soldiers whom we should have 
to work with if the Soviet advance continued.” 

Sir Winston added: “T am giving you the story 
straightly and- bluntly so you may see for yourselves 
how wisely’ you are being led.” 

The British Premier was apparently justifying 
the recent decision to rearm Western Germany and 
including her in the ranks of the North Atlantic Treaty 


- Organisation. * 


Field-Marshal Montgomery confirmed having had 
received the telegram in question. 

A storme of criticism raged in the British Press 
and Parliament over the statement of the Prime 
Minister. In the House of Commons, on November 


-Speech adding: 


‘ able, therefore, that Churchill's 
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25, Sir Winston further disclosed in reply to a ques- 

tion by Mr. Sydney Silverman, (Labour), that he had 

sent a message to (then). General Eisenhower on 
May 9, 1945, which read as follows: 

“I have heard. with some concern that the 

Germans are to destroy all their aircraft in situ, 

I hope that this policy will not be adopted in 

¿regard to weapons and other forms of equipment,” - 

A later Reuter dispatch, dated December 1, Fi 


i T ondon, says: i ' EH 


“Sir Winston Churchill said today that; 
perhaps, he did not after all send a telegram in 
1945, ordering F ield-Marshal Montgomery to stack 
surrendered arms, in case they had to be handed 
back to the Nazis to stop 2a Russian advance.” 
The Prime Minister regretted his Woodford 


“I must also admit the truth of what 
Manchester, Guardian said to the effect. that histori- 
cal events are- best treated in their context. I hope 
I shall remember that next time.” 

On the same day, however, F.-M. Montgomery 
confirmed for the second time the receipt of such a 
telegram’ in 1945, Marshal Zhukov, wartime Soviet 
army chief, who had led the Soviet troops into 
Berlin and was now Deputy Defence Minister, in an 
article in the Pravda on December 16. discussing the 
revelations made by Sir Winston Churchill, accuses 
the British Premier of treachery at the end of the 
war. 


“The history of international relations and the 
history of war,” writes Marshal Zhukov, “knows few 
examples of such betrayal of the obligations and 
duties of an ally as this act of perfidy committed by 
Mr. Churchill and Field-Marshal Montgomery at 
the end of the Second World War. It is understand- 
brazen statement has 
rightfuly aroused indignation everywhere.” 

Marshal. Zhukov refers. to his representation to 
Marshal Montgomery in 1945 about the existence of 
German troop formations in the British zone of occu- 


pation in’Germany which had been explained away 
-by the British Field-Marchal. 


According to him, “the 
actions of the British had also been known to the 
American Command at that time.” 


“Guiana—the Road Backwards” 

- Commenting on. the recommendations of the 
Robertson Commission on the situation: in British 
Guiana, Dr. Cheddi Jagan, deposed Prime Minister 
of that country, writes in an article in the Vigil that 
the recommendations had caused no surprise inasmuch 
as the appointment of ‘the Commission has been no 
more than a mere farce. The Communism, as expected, 
had justified all the steps taken by the British 
Government and had put’ the blame squarely on 
the shoulders of the leaders of the People’ s Progressive 
Party. 

But Dr. Jagan points, though his party had 
publicly’ disapproved many features of she Wadding- 
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ton Constitution which, in line with the traditional nian companies to operate the most important indus- 
imperialist pattern, had placed all real power in the tries, with the Russians owning 51 ‘per cent. This 
hands of officials appointed from London, the “des- deal was never popular, and it has now been aban- 
truction of the constitution was caused not by our doned: ° The Romanians will get their own industries 
refusal to work it because of preconceived views. The back, but they will have to pay Russia for its majority 
fact is, we were working it. The snag came about shares. . . 

because we were working it not according to. the Another aspect of Russian domination has also 
plans carefully Jaid down. The constitutional structure gone. by the board.. Three years ago, Russia started 
was not designed to accommodate six P.P.P. minis- a great drive to spread the speed-up among Romanian 
workers. Stakhanovites, rewarded by high pay on a 


ters in a policy-making Executive Council’ of ten.. o.oo Buea its 
eee: J .‘piecework basis, increased steadily tø, some 20,000,. but 


But once. having got control of-the Executive Council 


our working of the constitution could have led and 
was leading to only one inevitable conclusion—the 
exposure of the Goverter and the limited- constitu- 
tion. It was réally to forestall this exposure that the 
troops marched: in on October, 1953, and not because: 
of our ‘disruptive and undemocratic ends’.” 


The Robertson Commission could not recom- 
mend the restitution of constitutional government in, 


British Guiana.so.long as the popularity of the . 


People’s Progressive Party had not been crushed. But 
the influence of the party was as strong as ever. As 
a corresnondent of the -London Temes -puts it: 
“There is little doubt what. the result of 
another general .election would be. The P.P.P. 
remains the -onlv organised political body’ in the 
sigar estates and the villages. The new party, the 


National Democratic Partv. has made little impact ' 


and is almost unknown in many places.” 
Under such conditions the Commission had found 


nothing better than to suggest the banning of the. 
Progressive Party and the disenfranchisement of some 
of the ‘extremist’: leaders; and nostponement of the 
elections and “marking ’ time.” “The Government had 
accented the latter part of the recommendation only- 
as disenfranchisement and.the imposition of a ban 
would stir world publie opinion. the 

The Commission had based their recommendation’ 
of “marking time” on the assumption that in any 


election the P.P.P. was more likely .to. contest . than 


to boycott it and after such elections would” either 
(1) refuse to take seats or (2) with a majority, 
refuse to elect Ministers and thus- be obstructive, or 
(3) elect Ministers and again provoke a constitutional 
crisis. Neither the Commission had’ set a time limit 
after which constitutional 
restored. l 


Russia Backs Down in Romania 

The following report frome the Worldover-Press of 
October, 22, shows that Moscow is at last trying to move. 
with the times. j Ta ; 

Receiving only -minor attention in the West, two 
significant moves by the Soviet Union in’ Romania not 
only carry forward the new Moscow line of greater 
flexibility but indicate a new desire to woo the restless 
satellite peoples. When Romania fell under Russian 
control, the WYSSJR. organized joint Russian-Roma- 


w. 


government wòuld be. 


fellow-workers gave them the cold ‘shoulder and -the, 
stakhanovites themselves suffered illnesses and imtoler- 
“able fatigue. While the system, on paper, was at its 
height, it was recently called off. In the long. run, 
these steps may win Russia friendship, but tempo- 
rarily it will -probably suffer. a considerable Toss in’ 
prestige. . ~ 
Co-Existence in the Far East 

Tn view of the imminent visit of Dr, Hammarskjoeld 
to Peking the following commerit of the London Observer 
Is very interesting: l 

The Observer (December 19), commenting on the 
problem of co-existence in the Far East, writes: “The 
prososal by the Secretary-General of the United Nations 
to visit the head of the Chinese Government—which his 
organization still refuses to recognize—and its acceptance 


“by the Chinese Communists are unprecedented; - Though 


Dr. Hammarskioeld’s mission may still fail ‘in its 
“immediaté “purpose, it could not have heen . conceived. 
unless both the United States ‘and Ghina were now 
willing. to start exploring terms ‘for’ co-existence in~ Asia. | 
. ©The: tension in the Far- East, symbolized by the 
lack of diplomatic relations between these two great 
Powers, remains the principal cause of anxiety in tlie. 


‘world today. True, there Have ‘been moves towards: ‘a: 


detente. China has co-operated in bringing ‘about the. 
Geneva armistice, and neutral Asian opinion with its 
gentle but persistent warnings against. the continued 
poliev of violent infiltration is beginning to make its 
impact on! Peking. 

“In the United States, the decisive rejection of anv 
idea of ‘preventive war’ has been followed by the new. 
agreement with General ‘Chiang Kai-shek, the strictly 
defensive terms of. which mark the definite abandonment 
of-all the fantasies that the “General's troops might one 
day ‘he used. to’ irivade the Chinese mainland. 

“The risk, then, is no.longer that a major war may 
break out: overnight in the Far East. Tt is. that warlike 
incidents may continue to be used deliberately to maintain 
the atmosphere of tension and to divide the Western 
Powers,” a te 

The Observer goes on: “Today the fate of Formosa 
has hecome the key to. co-existence in the Far Fast. 
For there is not the slightest prospect that such co- 
existence can be achieved on any basis other than the 
status quo—with China under Commuinst, and Formosa 
under anti-Communist, goyernment. 


“While the Communist Powers continue to insist on 
the ‘liberation’ of Formosa, American recoghition of 
Peking will be impossible. Quite apart from any 
strategic considerations, no American government could 
surrender millions of Chinese opponents of Communism 
to the tender mercies of a Communist goverriment; and 


nobody who believes in the rights of man should ask 


them to do s0, 


“Conversely, the Peking Government cannot possibly’ 
surrender its claim to Formosa while the island is the’. 
seat of a rival Government of China recognized and 


armed hy the United States. Only if the present 
situation, both in China and in Formosa—representing 
the actual outcome of the Chinese revolution—is accepted 
as legal by both sides ¢an peace be assured in the Far 


“In the new mood of American opinion, we believe 
the time has come of serious discussion of the terms of 
co-existence in Asia, which, from the American view- 
point, are terms of recognition. The danger today is 
not a major war; it is the continued failure to reach a 
settlement.” ` o i 


=- 


Tension in Thailand 


The Worldover Press of October 22, gives this pic- 
ture of the troubles of Thailand in facing the present 
critical situation: - 


. For ‘an, area. possessing all the ingredienis. of a 


first-rate: Crisis “it would be hard to beat north-eastern, 


Thailand. With- a 500-mile border along Laos.: -with 
many of. the country’s. 3,060 000 Chinese favorable to 
Mao. The-tung and. a large fraction ‘of these dominant 
in north-eastern industry and commerce, a deadlock 
has arisen over the disposition of some 40,000 refugees 
from the war int northern Indo-China. They are Viet- 
namese, for -the most part, but a large majority want 
to return home even with the Vietminh. in ‘control. 
while others who fled long ago have built up farms 


along the border and don’t want to be removed. The 
Thai government, however, fearing an addition to 
Viermins armies, refuses to send the refugees into 


Communist-nationalist territory’ of northern Vietnam, 
but only. to southern Vietnam. Nor‘ will it allow the 


refugees to stay “where they? are Tila nN 


~Y 


Meanwhile. Aoma premier”. Prdy 
threatens an internal ravolt from his, exile’s perch if 
Communist China, and thousands - of ° 
eastern Thais. not communists at all. ‘aré angry over. a 
severe dron in prices for their products, 
scant confidence in the Thai egovernment at Bangkok, 
which in its insensitivity to corruption and slowness in 
making urgent reforms, resembles nothing so much as 


the declining Kuomintang under Chiang Kai-shek, The. 
Manila Pact “cannot really prevent trouble, and U.S. 
aid, which strengthens the regime, cannot reach 


through it to the people and win them, are 
a 
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Poetry and Politics 


- In the .aftermath of Paris and Moscow Conferences, 
one feels that “somehow we of the modern world have 
lost all balance, in thought and in judgement, and one 
loks for the reason why, Perhaps the following com- 
ment: by Devere Allen in the Worldover Press gives- the 
answer: = 0 SR i 

. A. Renaissance’ of Know-Nothingism, even if it 
seems. like a contradiction in terms, is definitely in the 
making: The news “magazines and daily papers are 
printing more and more ‘letters in which the. ultimate 
epithet is “egg-head,” that most recent symbol of 
intellectualism. Most letters that come to this column 
are kind, while critical ones are often. deserved. The 
nasty ones always have ‘the “eog-head” approach. 
Some pompous dope who. has spent Jess than ten 


. minutes on a complex issue, and shows ‘it, bawls you 


out because you have given, to an understanding of 
‘it, sweat, tears, “and eyestrain. 

In this foul climate of discussions, vou may as “well 
be warned. If ‘you like, you may now stop reading 


and go back tó. playing with. your blocks. For there 


will be, in what follows. a few>kind words for poetry 
and its international significance. From the view- 


point of, the Great Majority,- no’ one could sink lower. 
Which may explain in part, however, ‘why. we find our- 
n _of “world politics, 
and uncreative in discovering solutions 
for international problems, an4 usually late with solu- 
tions when we propose them. 


If you haven’t noticed the decline in poetry, it 
niay be because you could’t care Jess. . Here’s what 
the Oxford University Press says in its bright but egz- 
headish little paper, The Periodical: “English readers 
as a body, have turned their backs on new poetry with 
a degree of ‘determination that is little short of mani- 
mous.” -This publishing house speaks  nostalgically 
of the’ late 1600’s and the early years of the 20th cen- 
tury, when, bringing out’ poetry was profitable because 
‘he public’ flocked: to buy H. 


It is the same ` in the US. says Louis Untermeyer, 
in-that fine inter-American monthly, Americas, “Even 
the most chatvinistic admirer of North American cul 
ture must: be happy about the state of contemporary 
. In most of the countries of 
Europe and South America, peotry is not only under- 
stood but appreciated: what is more, it is popular.” 
One might add that ‘in, Latin America and parts of 
Eufope, poets are granted’ a social standing. and often 
a leadership in thought and affairs, almost inconceivable 
to those lands where a poet is only one thin step ahove 
a pervert. But alas, even that Chilean Nobel Prize 
winner, Gabriela Mistral, said the other day. “Latin 
American -poetry is going through a stage of decadence, 
since no new great poets are arising and quality is 
falling.”- For poets and egg-heads, things ate getting 
tough all over, 
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You can say that this js all the fault of present- He-served the Hindusthoa ‘Standard and the. Nation- 
day poet, but you wont be convincing, because you e alist ag “an assistant. He was also associated with . 
don’t read them, and hardly read the oldtimers—un- this Review for some years. He wrote for the Indian 
less you're a rare exception. No, it~ mist be feared Annual Register regularly for about a decade. We 
the real trouble lies much deeper. As a brilliant’ mourn his loss very deeply. : 
Ttalian said, “We are living in an age of prose.” By ce Rir an- D ada” 
that, he meant we have turned “practical,” that we 
over-emphasize technics and utility, that we magnify. Bengal: has lost one of her most devoted sons ENS 
? => m the person of Kiran Chandra Mukhopadhyaya whose. 
power rather than subtlety and imagination. - In ; l ai ag 
short, that the very qualities we need most - urgently. ’ -death took: place’ on the 12th December last. Kiran 
for an inspired direction of foreign policy and- inter- ‘Chandra died. at the age of 74 years after leading a 
national relations, are the aspects of life we are repu- long life fully, dedicated to the service of bis country 
' adiating all along the line. and the uplift of his fellow nationals. í 
There. have been“ poets, it is ~ true, ` who ‘when . He was of. the first batch of revolutionaries in 
elevated to key posts, appeared impractical to the degree of Bengal and worked in conjunction with Sri eee 
beirie fumbling. One such was the late Premier Azana Swami Niralamba, (Jatindranath Banerji) an 
of Republican Spain, who with a firmer hand, might Swami Prajnananda (Devabrata Basu). His complete 
have averted the gathering of Fascist forces and pre- dedication to the Sauer: WAS exemplary and he was 
-yented the. civil war. But on the whole, a people one of the most active. members of the group. that 
which loves poetry and reveres- poets ‘should have the -conducted the famous’: quartette of revolutionary 
‘wit te see through humbugging ` politicians, cut across . papets, the . Bande Mataram, the Yugantar, the 


the illusions of power politics, and know. dictatorships Sandhya and the “Navashakti. He was one of the F 
for the idiocies they are. The real world revolution - closest. collaborators of Upadhyaya Brahmabandhab. 
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will bring: the poets back, and banish know-riothingism ‘It ‘was Kiran Chandra who published the process 

from world relation.. Truth is in Pope’s words: ~and mechanism of the percussion bomb: in Yugantar. . 
“Vain was the chief’s, the sages pridej =. à. He was closely associated with.“Bagha” (Tiger) Jatin, 4 
They had : no poet, ‘and they died.” ” -> the famous. terrorist from 1909: to the latter’s demise. 

A Corrëction g -147 “He was first imprisoned for writing the revolu- 


‘There was ‘somé inaccuracy in our Da last ‘tionary’ pamphlet Kah P anthah... ‘He. -was interned 
month (p. 425) with reference to a report in. the. from 1915. “$6: 1920 under the D.O.TA:) After- release 
New York Times, that the news of thé expulsion. of) ‘in, ‘1920. hè. aided Pandit Shyamsundar Chakravarty - in $ 
Dr. C. S. Liu, Editor of a Chinese daily, | fron “the . publication of the ‘daily -Servant:, -and joined 
Calcutta, had found no mention in the Calcutta, Press. Mahatma Gandhi's Non-co-operation Movement. He ¢ 
T has since come to ‘our notice that the news of the: ‘established ‘the famous: “Satyasrdm” - ‘in: the -distrigt of 
expulsion of the Chinese editor had: been’ reported in” ‘Khulna: ‘at. Daulatpur. :He`was arrested- again in: -1924 
fair details ‘in the Hindusthan Standard on 19th. on. suspicion’. ‘of revolutionary . activity and ‘released. in 


November... l 1928. But lie was dinprisoned in .1930-:on suspicion. of 
Suresh Chandra Deb . os being implicated” inthe- famous. Chittagong’ Armoury” 
An eminent journalist, Suresh - . Chandra Deb, died A spent: eight. yene. ‘in cohfinement, mostly 


on the 15th December last at the-age of 72.. He was 
an inhabitant of Sylhet. He came to Calcutta as early 
as 1899 and was inspired by the national activities and started reorganising the: Saraswati. Library. Then 
> .- patriotic speeches ` and~ writings — ‘of Surendranath came the 1942 Movement’ and‘ his ‘arrest and detention 
Banerjea and other: ‘Yeaders. Suresh. ‘Chandra was for three ` -MOTE years. After release ‘he tried to re- 
associated with Bepin Chandra Pal in 1905 in editing - zorganise his” ‘lifélong endeavour for the “uplift.~ of 
his weekly. New India, on the eve of the Swadeshi young men: ‘by? a, realignment of the studious and 
movement in Bengal. He `-also. served . the Bande vserious elements |. amongst the Calcutta students. He’ 
Mataram since its start -in 1906: -In 1908,.-he “again i ‘died in harness while.. carrying ~ “on with this noble . 
went to Sylhet and was’ ‘placed . in ‘charge : ‘of the.’ project of uplift. < S a x 
National School there. When - Bepin Chandra Pal ~  “Kiròn-dada” as he’ was known to young and old 
came back tò- Calcutta from England ‘and begin to was a shining example of the fully dedicated -and 
publish the Hindu Review, his service was ‘again. spotless nationalist. Quite: naturally he was completely 
requisitioned. During the eventful days of the Non- ignored by our "gaudy and tinsel gods-that-be. Tn? ae 
co-operation, Suresh Chandra helped -Pandit Shyam- human police tortures had left, his body a wreck but 
sundar Chakravarty in editing The Servant. Suresh not his spirit. He neither asked ` for rgcognition nor 
Chandra was associated with the Khadi Pratisthan, of was he accorded it by those utterers of false creden- 
Satish Chandra Das Gupta for some time. He “served tials who have climbed to office on the steps built by 
a term of imprisonment during the Civil Disobedience others: Jike Kiran Chandra, May } his noble soul rest 
N Movement. But he was always active as a- journalist. in peace: Ta E “9 


On release i in: 1942, be -caine back: to Calcutta and 
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DR. RADHAKRISHNAN’S PHILOSOPHY OF VALUES 


\ 


University 


Tue first half of this century has revealed. the emer- 
gence of two great Idealists who interpreted the 


_ idealistic tradition anew and restated the case on a 


Pal a . ; ë 
‘more solid. foundation. 
other is Dr. 


= 


One is Bosanquet and the 


demands of the age, an evaluation of -the thought of 
their contemporaries, 
the great spiritualistic traditions of their respective 
lands and cultures, a profound awareness of the 
spiritualistic basis of life and thought, and. ån: yearn- 
ing to make life liveable in the light of an ideal. In 
these days of - formalism and solipsism, academic 
philosophers do not feel the necessity of probing into 
the depths of life; and the subjectivistic tendencies 


of modern science have really retarded the true course 


of philosophy. Yet the social and political problems 


that have been agitating the world of man.since the . 


beginning of the century are more acute today; and 
the reflective and critical intellect of man -cannot 


remain contented with the feats of logical formalism., - 


This is at the centre of Dr. Radhakrishnan’s thought. 

There are certain ‘values constitutive .of human 
life. They are at the back of all -human action. 
They are significant because of their’ teleological 


- relation to life; and life then acquires ‘its significance 


“snot only emerge in éonscious 
‘They have an. objective exist- 


from those absolute ‘values that are. embodied in it. 


In the absence of such absolute values ‘life .. would: 


lose all the meaning that it has. for us. They therefore 
living, but mike ` a 
valuable life possible. 
‘ence, for, they are the stuff out of which human life 
is made. They exist in so far as they are operative 


-and effective in human life giving rise: to the various 


institutions; and they are .also -the essence of the 


WX nature of the universe. A philosophcial ` interpretation 


Ain 


of reality: demands an answer-to thè problems of 
value. It- is here that; we find Prof. Radhakrishnan 
illuminating. ` His thought: is permeated by the idea 
of the primacy of the. values of the- spirit; and as a 
result, his interest is largely in. life and its problems. 
All the: logical and the -cosinoldgical- ‘questions have 
only a secondary ` importance. In his. „address at the 
Sixth International . ne of aa (1928) 
he said: 

“We are not ‘so ai 
analysis of particular problems, as those of essence 
and existence, sense and perspectives, or a prag- 
matie insistence 
futility of metaphysics, interesting as they all are, 
but philosophy in the larger sense. of the term, a 
spiritual view of the -universe broad-based on the 
results of sciences and aspirations of humanity.” 

. The Greek ideas of rationalist philosophy, human- 


ist ethics, and nationalist politics too. will not do. 
í : 
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By Dr. P. S. SASTRI, M.A, M.Litt, rh.D, 
of Gae l 7 


Radhakrishnan. In the systems of both 
these thinkers thére is a keen perception of the 


a deep sensé of obligation to. 


on ‘methodology: and on the 


-of the intellect by presenting us 


PIG Lee 


There is a " higher ideal, the life of the Spirit, which 


: gives rise to all other ideas and ideals. This does not 


mean that we have to begin with an assumption as 
though it were real. (We start with an analysis of 
experience and we-do accept whatever is revealed in 
this analysis. Even religion is-not a ereed or code, 
but an insight into reality. It is as much true and 
real as the findings of the scientists, in so far as both 
the scientific and ‘the ‘religious experiences point to 
existent facts. We cannot reject the one- and accept 
the other. They reveal the complementary aspects of 
the same reality. But-one of these ` experiences goes 
to the very heart’ of the universe and ‘brings back to 
us that hving reality which we yearn for. The true 
religion, then, is a rational way of living. Thus he 
observes: 

“Tf ever the apie’ is to be at home in this 
world aid not merely a prisoner or fugitive, 
secular foundation must be laid deep ‘and pre- 
served worthily. Religion must. express itself in 
reasonable. thought, fruitful: action, and right 
social institutions.” : 
Such a, ‘foundation said: render religion a living 


thing and nòt a dogma’ for, to’ be spiritual is not 
the , same as rejecting the value. of. reason, It is a 
going. beyond reason where alone reason is perfect in 
that it becomes creative thinking. It is in this sense 
that philosophy and religion become the two aspects 


of. a. single. movement, 


Prof. -Radkakrishnan considers values to be the 
clues to Reality.” It is the striving towards the real- 
isation of: the .values of truth, beauty and love that 
distinguishes the spiritual being. called Man from the 
biological. Physical and economic. necessities and 
conflicts: do not condition human existence, for the: 
human endeavour:all the ages has been towards the 
enduring realisation of those values -that vaguely 


‘seem to reveal’the value and- the destiny .of the 


individual, -Man by virtue of his self-consciousness 
reveals-‘his, superiority over the forces of nature. And 


‘yet man is not a total stranger in this world. He is, 
-as Pringle-Pattison and a countless number of thinkers 
have taught us, organic tothe universe. This organic 
-connection js made known to us in the conception of 
values, for values. are not the fictions of an individual 
; .mind, - ‘ 

“in i of a. keen’ 


“Religion, by insisting on the organic connes- 
- tion between the world of nature and the world 
of values, delivers us from isolation and tran- 
siency.’”* ” 

This vital relationship exists in rerum natura and 


the religious consciousness reveals it to us. It is a 
consciousness that overcomes the discursive activities 
ad * + +. 

with that which 
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includes reason, affections, and will. In such a mood 
when the whole of the individual self is active, the 
spiritual is apprehended in the .natural; for the 
experience of ‘the values not only touches the inmost 
being of man but takes him to that stage of existence 
where time, space and motion are reduced to nothing. 
In any experience we are conscious of a pecubar 
unity, a unity that draws us more’ and more into~the 
depths of the universe; and an understanding of the 
real nature of the unity piesented in such experiences 
takes us into the inner -nature of the universe. This 
inner nature constitutes the very meaning of our 
experience. In other words, we have knowledgé: on the 
one hand and experience on the other. . This experience 
precedes knowledge and extends beyond it. <Knéws-. 
ledge is only. that aspect of experience which becomes 
conscious of itself. It is in- this experience which 
includes our knowledge and transcends it that we 
haye to discover the springs of life; and precisely for 
this reason, the ontological being ‘is intuited as trans- 
social whence arises the significance -of the social 
institutions and activities.. As long as we admit the 
necessity of the social institutions, so long we cannot 
escape from the conclusion that these institutions 
embody a striving towards the supreme values of life. 
These values must be enduring if they are to- satisfy; 
the human individual: “That is, they cannot be mere 
accidents, the ‘créations of a human mind. l 


They reveal “an order of being which is more p 


than merely human,-a spiritual reality which is 
the source of the significance . of what happens in. 


the temporal proéess.’” ; 


That this is implicit, in the contemporary systems — 


of thought, Dr. Radhakrishnan has been able to 
present in his Reign of Religion and in. ‘his I deglist 
View of Life. j 

The religious affirmation of God as a oe is no 
doubt a profound interpretation of existenea; but it 
comes with a certainty that seems to be absent in, 
our empirical affirmations because religion “is some- 
thing inward and personal which unifies all ‘values 
and organises all experiences.” Jt is an’ actual ex- 
perience, and the sense of actuality is implicit in the 
experience of the values of the spirit. This fact is ` 
ignored in the contemporary trends since: they are 
either purely analytic or completely - abstract. 
Behaviourism, for example, explains. man by leaving.. 
out his humanity, and his humanity -consists of` his` 
apprehension of values. The other schools of psycho- 
logy resolve concrete experiences: into their, -compo~ 
nents and they forget that values can be found only 
in the whole. Pragmatism, humanism, and ` the 
space-time idealism accept that the valués are ulti- 
mate and yet they refuse to recognise their objective- 


. status. And it is only an ‘idealist, that accepts that 
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‘object if I am to apprehend it. 
„Lam not a passive spectator recelving the ideas, but 
I consciously enter into the content of the given and 


‘individual- consciousness. 


the universe has a meaning, & value, that ii highest 
value is inseparable from the truly real, that our 
minds are a part of the universe embodying a value, 
and that it is impossible to conceive of a universe of 
beings that do not strive after a perfection of the 
spirit. It is here that Prof. Radhakrishnan brings the’ 
fruitful doctrine of the supplementation of the- A i 
intuition by the reason of man. 

The ‘imiverse has a meaning and it is always a 
meaning apprehended by a conscious being. This 


Meaning is not a property residing in the mind, nor 


in the object alone. Yet if must somehow exist in the 
In this apprehension 


reconstruct it-for myself. In other words I make it | 


intelligible, But this is a very difficult task since all 


language is ‘matter-moulded? and meaning compre- 
hends the objects and goes beyond them. My linguis- 
tic expression can at best arrive at-a nearest approach. 
to. the meaning which is fully revealed in the: act of 
experience, Language, experience, reality are the 
three aspects of my experience; 


to.one another. But as Prof. Radhakrishnan rightly 


„points out, they ‘are all intimately bound up, and they — 
can be- understood only when we focus our attention - 


on the experienée proper. 
mental-  processés appear 


To begin ith; al, our 


reason, of” conscious adaptation, in the’ fe’. of the 


senticnt organism.. We. go higher. up: in’ this: ‘compre-* 


hension when We? analyse” our dreams. and discover the 
possibility of ‘the: disembodied: - existences, “And -. “the. 
impossibility ‘of © naeng, ür own: personal | «cessation: 
of consciousness; ` And -as we. „slowly þegir realising 
that the apprehension’ of ` meaning 
conscious mind;. we` are: compelled, to accept. that the P 
self has a value, or better, is’a value of the highest 
kind, ' The experiences. of ecstasy. that we have in the 
aesthetic, social- and religious: spheres’ make. us realise 
that the’ value we realise, owes its; being to that 
transcending of the- limits of- individual existence that 
we find. here. In -ecstasy we -have a’ feeling- of revela- 
‘tion, an- awar chess of a revealed intuitive knowledge. - 
This knowledge: has a certitude that we are compelled . 





Ti 


and our contem- | 
porary systems accept only one or two of these and 
even then treat them as if they have noọ.real relation - 


asa unity within our ~> 
This “unity *is  Gharacterised: : 
by -a ‘certain ‘awareness. ‘There > is the functioning : of-- 


presupposes a z 


_to hold’ to. the’ reality ‘of the spiritual. Such a reality CN 


answers tó: “our religious, -moral and social needs in- ` 


the highest; ‘sense. The spirit or the soul* then, is not - 
a principle of explanation, but a definite fact, 
existence. Thus we are told: ° 

“Thought, . when it thinks itself out to the 


-. end; becomes religion by being lived. and tested 
Eo ‘the supreme test of life?" 
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Dk. RADHAKRISHNAN’S PHILOSOPHY OF VALUES 


og 


When the self is thus logically. _and ontologi- The ‘values constitute the many pathways to reality; ` 
“and the religious includes the cognitive, the aesthetic - 


cally established to be the supreme value,- what shall. 
it profit a man if he gain the whole world-and lose - 
his own soul? The self must needs be won constantly, 
for this value ean be realised only . when we > - know 
how to live on earth, è meds 
Value then turns out to be ‘one. Sand « one sone 
It is all-inclusive and coherent in itself.. “God ig that 
aspect. of the Absolute apprehended. by the religious 
consciousness, as it is that aspect, of beauty revealed 
in the aesthetic. Yet, we -have to explain the diversity” 
of cultures; and’ here Prof. 
the dialectic of the Spirit. 


“The varied cultures are “but dieca of 4 symbols that -coustitute the empirical 


single speech: of the soul. The differences are due ` 
to “accents, histori¢al circumstances, and stages of 
- development. If we are to find a. solution for the 
differences which divide races and nations today. 
it must be through the recognition of. the -essential | 
oneness of the. modern ‘world, spiritually and >. 
socially, economically: and politically. jl 

This is the sécret stréngth of Dr. Radhakrishnan’s 


x Idealism. It is based on a dialectic which is: no longer 


as static as-that of Hegel, and which is ‘not: ‘SO purely, 
materialistic as that of Marx. It accepts the process . 
of change, of movement, accepted by Croce, ‘Bergson, 
Alexander and Whitehead with one difference, VIZ., 
that it involves a definite and concrete and ole 
nisus tò: thé- ideal. This -nisus is- -regulated by thè 
theory- of value. -We have seen that Valie: iS. ‘the clue 


Radhakrishnan brings in’ 


>and the ethical sides of our life. 


a 


“Our “nstinet for truth, our moral sense, and 


artistic | craving - are’ Bll organically bound up.” 

. As long as Wwe fail- to ‘realise the organic whole, 
so long do we fail in understanding’ ourselves and 
reality. Hence arises the significance of the religious 
consciousness. which Is & synthetic realisation of life. 
From this it is easy, . to follow Dr. Radhakrshnan’s 
theory of the primacy of the spiritual value. The 
spirit: which is intensely revealed and definitely: 
affirmed ‘in the religious consciousness is prior to the 
universe of 


appearances; 


“The truth.’ we discern, the | bac we “feel aid 
the good we.strive after is the God We apprehend 
as believers.” ; 


And God is. to be interpreted as light, love and. 
life. a ea | 
A true philosophy origitiates in life and comes 

_ back to life after going through the severa? schools; 
and the true philosophers have been responsible for a ` 
socio-spiritual _reformation of - mankind. This is 
achieved by ‘an, enquiry into the- ‘nature’ `of Realityi 
either from- the standpoint of the, Self, or from that 
of. the “objects. Both thése: “points | .of View converge, 
-.as we have seen,-in the concept ‘of “Value. The sub- 
. jective interest of the mind cannot ‘be ‘dissociated 


-to reality.. Tt: Js the “form in and. through, which from its ‘tendency to arrive at-a- synthetic vision, But 


Reality is maitifested ` to us. And- valie- in: its’: ae 


ig the content of “he “Snanifestation *: . séeking. *: 
adequate. f form. Ta: other. . words, We- fe: alas, 
“direetly appr réhending the. ~ symbols” in ` daily ` 


existence; and. symbolism: can: be- ended. Ge om our 
--higher - „experiences, oñly. Ahen . “Our “higher experiences 
ean afford to’ perish? “Thesé- aythbols -are unified imto . 
a Harmonious ‘whole by- än “act, óf the mind, while the 
‘harmony is’ the experienced ` reality -. fór. “the spirit, 
‘That which wé analyse intellectially:; Is. the synthetic 
whole of éxperience. Tt is a, whole: experienced in and 


the synthetic’ vision can be complete only in a state 
of self-transcendence which alone has absolute validity. 
In order to realise. this state’ of existence the finite 
self must die to its finitude; abd that iş does lose 
this ‘nature is evident from an analysis of those 
experiences _ which involve values ‘of the -spirit. These 


“are the essentially human values and they constitute 


the content of human consciousness. The- world which 
embodiés these values is then beginningless and end- 
Jess; it is its real and fundamental nature to be ever 
at unrest? And the real, we kriow. is beyond contra- 


as the self-consciousness - whence arises the profound diction: -and yet the forms in which it is manifested 


equation -of the apparently: finite self with the. Abso- . 
lute. It is the nature’ of ‘one’s: - own. -self that is 


to us aré to “a certain extent self-contradictory. 
However, we judge something valuable and this 


revealed in thé. larger environment: and thig. “offers _implies the ‘recognition of a fact, not the creation of 
the only ‘justification fér -a life “of truthiseeking . ‘and ~- "a fact. Valuation is thus prior to our judging. Thati 


fee ee 


good-realising.” From "thig ‘Dre Radhakrishnan pro. 
ceeds to argue, that- self-knowledge: Ag “inseparable: 
from self-existence,.and that this” alone’; is the: true. and. 
direct knowledge that we have. “No, farther; proof. is 
needed for the reality of the. self, ‘sin¢e it is. “the basis- 


is; “yaluation is implicit in the consciousness of an 
individual, As ‘Green said : oe 


HAY other values are reldtive to. values for, of, | 


7, wu 


~ 


“of all proof. And the. distingtion between -the subject of oe into Më conscious , self. The self then is to 
and the object is’ only a logical one, “not Be real onto- þe rightly treated as an organised whole and in this 
logical one. The destiny ‘ofthe. finite self is in the. “aspect it represents the synthesis of the subject and 


direction ` of, the realisation. -of this oneness of unity.. the object which, are o N 
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OA y “When we raise the question about the unify- specific. thari „any. We come to realise- its organie t 
12 Ww: ing agency in selfhood we are raising the.more- unity with. the. universe and its fragmentariness, to ' 
` general question of the principle of unity iù all: _ overcome “whieh it, moves on perpetually. And in this. 


oe ee yes oo as : aren we movement" ait. ‘is: directed naturally- enough to the 


selfhood, though less complex and less personal, realisation’ of- - that, Value which only the Whole called 
but in principle ‘it is the same.” er Reality Can: ahd. “does embody. And the development 
This principle takés us back to the integration ` of the’ individual is a process from consciousness. or 
of the environment and’ to- the awareness of the. through ‘self-consciousness to spiritual consciousness.’ | 
universal working In man. ee p ‘. The first stage - “of the process: fosters only a psycho- — 
This awareness leads to the struggle to realise a logical unity, while the second ' yields a logical unity .. 
harmony between the individual and his world; and “of the individual with the - environment. The con- 
harmony seeris to embody the conscious presence of summation of the process “results - in- the - spiritual 
the values sought. It also implies that ` the- frag- unity wherein we have the- awareness: of the mr 
mentariness. of man, is overcome only im thè. whole. and nature of the self as being. k subject which x 
So “he strives after values, frames ideals and struggles identical with an object... This. awareness ` is ae d 
` to build up a world of unity dnd harmony.” This tional in a larger sense whence are: Wwe’ able to say 
struggle begets the various institutions which are that the universal Spirit is emibédied in the finite 
taken to embody the trans-social ideal; and the pur- world of individuals and things. This mveés- rise to 
- pose of the- whole thus gets embodied ‘in the life of the dissatisfaction of the finite “centre of sel- 
the individual. It is in-the difference of the degree -consciousness with -every form, of finitude:. ‘and ` ‘the R 
of the ‘embodiment tha; one differs from the other. reality. of universal spirit is then the plainest and ,-> 
In this way two elements of uniqueness and univer- ‘simplest implication of our ordinary life. i T 


sality develop together till the former is merged. in “e “At th e TENN level” saya Dr. Ra dhakrishnan,. 
the latter. And yet .the uniqueness of the whole is -- . “the secret tendency of- man’s nature to be a- `’ 


not lost, for the’, values we strive for are organic to supérmati, is found at work, The destiny of man . 
existence. "When we abstract states of consciousness > is to manifest: this secret aspiration. While for the: ° 
from the objéectiye world,. they become meaningless l self-conscious individual. religion is oF. ‘faith in = 


values, for the spiritual being it -is* ‘vital contact ~ 
with reality which is the source, of all -Walués’7™ i u 
We. begin our life in 4. given or agstiied! rime 
: i Bsr work of. values and we endetivou es ye) 
states of ‘consciousness ‘apart from the individual = Value “which: is the source ‘of ‘all: rf ae: ing 
| whom they belong. ‘All value, as Bosanquet said, i “this is assure diy a soiri ‘tual. Valis “ea” fee ahve: ae a 
in individuality. ° Finite ‘individuals apart from, 5 This”, spiki tual Valu, is. Zcninpichentivs aad ee 
Universe can mae me rg at all. we ies Sa -inelusive ‘ ‘and also- individual” ‘in’ the true philosophic 
of my unity with myself, IT cannot deny my unity  serisè of. the’ tetm! And it’ is- ‘the. Améowlédge” of Sicha 
with others; and the unit of value is always the . Value that brings’ us, closest’ -fo “reality... Heredo we | 


and valueless. ‘Phe value belongs to a. state of éon= 
sciousness not in itself but in its real organic unity . 
with and within the whole. Nor can we value these 


whole. f 
nd. ‘the close.” “and. it ~ 
Connection with the past and the creation of- the. knowled ger and: reglitis a imate O Pehea 
é future are the two characteristics of the. whole which. . EN aes Y 


Summarising : the : ‘positive: “ characteristics i of ‘the K 
world, Dr. Radhakr ishnan: “informs us. that the world 
is an ordered whole, that." “every - “existent is an orga- 


aX . ee nisation with a i ; 
of continuity having the. retrospective and the pros- organisms -tend ose Sa A tga ah 
pective aspects. These two aspects reveal the principle gr Ive union Wi 


their: surroundings “or: entifonment:’ that nature is in 
- A of the Whole by the Whole , ‘continuous. flux, that. the : “varied. . changes are 


‘Faith in karma induces in’ us A ‘thood ` of. meaningful,- -and th at: the highest kind of experience 
true justice or charity which is the -esseneé ot. that: we haye- iş- “allsineki usive’ and productive of 
snirituality.” ee personalities possessing’: such experience. Such an & 
It does not land us in:. ae Teeman üniverse, experience. js the: end of- the cosmic process. The 

but it only prevents us from overemphasising ‘the process ther’ embodies | certain’ ‘values relative to the ` 
place and the importance of -indeterminism. -It focusses process and to the nature of" the persons: and it is 
‘our attention on the nature of the human- soul which directed towards ‘the experience’ of the supreme value $ 
represents an order of reality more complex ‘than that. called -the all-inclusive spiritual reality, which alone 

of the physical or biological... universe, ‘and more is the reality. in. and of the idsmie process. This 

— os ee reality -i is taken: to be God by the religiofis eonscious- ` 
9, An Idealist View of Life, pp, 371-272 Cf, Eastern Regions. 2 Le pelts 
and Western Thought, p. $6. . l Ma Adealiss Piew of Life Pp. 203, 


is the unit of value. These two characteristics are 
respectively known as karma and Freedom in, the 
svstem of Dr. Radhakrishnan. Karma is a principle 
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“at the same time. It was also responsible for the 
creation of organisations, particularly among the 
Indonesian youth, many of whose members were in- 
doctrinited “with a positive respect for force and an 
emotional anti-Westernism.” Many, however, became 
pro-Allied and anti-Japanese in the long run, 

The Poetera encouraged contact between nationalist 
leaders and the masses. By far the most important of 
its achievements was an accentuation of the nationalist 
sentimeñts and of the national will to freedom. 
Soekarno’s speeches broadcast over the Indonesian 
archipelago played an important role. According to his 
instructions from the Japanese bosses, he would attack 
the. allies, praise the Japanese and call upon his 
countrymen to help Japan’s war efforts. A scrutiny of 
the speeches however reveals the ‘soundness of 
Soekarno’s contention that “75 per cent of their content 
was pure nationalism.” They were “moreover, full of 
‘subtleties and double talk which generally passed over 
the heads of Japanese monitors but were meaningful 
to the population, especially those of Javanese culture. 
Such talk made it easy for the peasant to equate ‘anti- 
imperialism’ with ‘anti-Japanese’.”—Nationalism and 
Revolution in Indonesia by G. M. T. Kahin, p. 108. 

The Japanese set up a large number of puppet 
organisations under the ægis of the Poetera. The object 
was to further their war efforts. The Peta, the most 
important of them, was a Japanese trained military 
organisation to defend Indonesia against Allied invasion. 
It was officered by Indonesians ahd numbered about 
one hundred and twenty thousand men under arms at 
its peak strength in the middle of 1945. The Peta was 
destined to become in the long run the backbone of 
the. Indonesian Republic’s army. 

Thanks to the shrewd mancuvring and persistent 
efforts of Soekarno and others by the middle of 1944 
the average Peta member was consciously and strongly 
nationalist, anti-Japanese, anti-Dutch, but not, generally 
Speaking, anti-Allied. Soekarno and the other nationalist 
“Jeaders, permitted by the Japanese to address the 
different Peta units, inflamed them not against the 
Allies alone, but against imperialism m general, The 
undergrounds supplemented their work. Before long 
“the members of the Peta came to equate Japan's 
ctivities with imperialism. 

The Japanese realised by the end of 1943 that the 
-oetera was doing more harm than good to them, that 
it was doing more for Indonesian nationalism than for 








Japanese war efforts. Not a few of the supporters of - 


the Poetera were only more anti-Japanese than anti- 
Allied. It was* therefore dissolved by the Japanese 
military command, i 
¢ A new organisation under the name of People’s 
Loyalty, Organisation. better. known by its Japanese 
' name, Djawa Hokokai, was set up on March 1, 1944. 
The Japanese Sponsors of the Hokokai, warned by. their 
experience of the Poetera, took care to “neutralize and 


` Sjahrir, 
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limit the force of the nationalists” = throwing open . 
the membership of the former to all communities. 
Soekarno was the Chairman, but only in name. The 
Hokokai was touch more closely supervised ald con- 
trolled than the Poetera and was under the direct con- - 
trol of the Japanese Commander-in-Chief. A Hokokai 
branch was maintained compulsorily in every village. 
But the organisation had neither the prestige nor the | 


popular backing enjoyed by the Poeters. Soekarno and 


the other Indonesian leaders of the Hokokai were sus- 
pected to be prisoners of the Japanese. Things might 
not be as bad. Yet it is a fact that they had little 
scope to further the cause of nationalism, 

Japan next sought to rally the Indonesians on the 
basis of religion. A vigorous propaganda campaign was 
launched to arouse resistance to the Allies on the basis 
of the defence of Islam against infidels who sought to 
enslave the. Muslim population of Indonesia, An 
Islamic body composed of all the existing organisations 
of a non-political nature was ushered into existence 


‘under Japanese patronage towards the end of 1943. But 


Japan’s tactlessness had antagonised the Muslims. The 
latter resented being forced to bow towards Tokyo 
rather than Mecca and the exaltation of the Mikado. 
on 2 religious plane. They also began to emphasize . 
national independence above all else “and this was 
more frequently accompanied by Pee suena than — 
anti-Allied overtones.” 

Influential underground organisations had been from 
the-very beginning working for national emancipation, — 
The one headed by Amir Sjarifuddin had been esta- 
blished a few weeks before the Japanese landed., It 
owed its existence in part to the initiative and mone- 
tary help of Netherlands Indies Government. This was 
the most important underground organisation at first. 
The members of the illegal PKI (the Communist 
Party) were the most numerous among its supporters. ` 


The Japanese very nearly crushed it shortly after their 


arrival. Amir Sjarifuddin was arrested with a number _ 
of his collaborators early in 1943.. His death sentence*® ` 
was commuted to one of life imprisonment through the 
intervention of Soekarno. The Japanese were indeed | 
more afraid of Sjarifuddin’s predominantly Communist- . 
led underground than any other of its kind. 

The underground which became. more powerful 
than others in the long run was that headed by Soetan | 
It had a network of branches at Djakarta- 
(Batavia), Cheribon. Garut, Semarang and Surabaya. 
It drew its principal supporters from among the 
educated youth: of these cities. A third underground 
movement was the Student Union which played a | 
vital role in disseminating anti-Japanese revolutionary 
sentiment. A smaller nucleus of underground headed 
by Sukarni maintained close contact with Sjahrir’s — 
Study Group. A large number of study clubs of young 
a Sjarifuddin and several others were sentenced to death in 
Febraxey, 1944, r ate 
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intellectuals and students were active in spreading 
anti-Japanese nationalist ideas .and. in collecting 
information, which they passed on to the larger orga- 
nisations. mentioned above. 

The infiltration of the Peta and the Japanese- 
sponsored youth organisation -was the principal -objec- 
tive of all.the undergrounds. Sjahrir and most.of the 
underground leaders believed that Indonésia’s case-for 
independence. would be stronger. and -have greater 
influence with. the Alles if there. was a powerful up- 
rising against the Japanese at the time of . Allied, 
landings. on Indonesia. . The. undergrounds, by the 
way, had considerable success in infiltrating and. im- 
doctrinating the various Peta units. 

The’ Youth Organisation; an 
educated young men from about 20.to 30, was set up 
by the Japanese in the middle of 1944 to control 
effectively the hostile educated youth , and to keep 
them from active participation in anti-Japanese 
underground: activities. Many of the known and sus- 
pected underground workers and leaders were forced 
to accept: responsible positions in this organisation. 
Japan thus sought to lull two birds with one stone. 
For one thing, these workers and leaders would be 
more easily watchéd and as such more effectively 
controlled, For another, their leading positions in the 
Youth Or ganisation would create. an impression that 
they supported the Japanese cause. 

Premier Koiso of Japan announced in 1944 that 
Indonesia would be given independence “in the very’ 
near future.” The announcement’ was immediately fol- 
lowed by a remarkable chatige. in Japan’s policy in 
Indonesia.. Control; over the - Hokokai was relaxed. 
Soekarno, Hatta and other leaders were allowed much 
greater opportunities to contact the masses and much 
greater freedom of speech ‘as well.. 


Vice-Admiral Mayeda, the Japanese naval chief in., 


Java and in charge of naval intelligence’ for Indonesia, 
established the ‘Asrama Indonesia Merdeka’ (Dormi- 
tory for Free Indonesia) at Djakarta in October 1944. 
The ‘Asrama, a school for semi-educated youths 
between, 18 and 20, had a branch near Surabaya. Non- 
Communist nationalist leaders were requested by the 
Japanese to give talks to the students on Natioaalism, 
Economics, Politics, Socioldgy and Marxism. ‘Sjabrir, 
Hatta and others agreed. Given complete freedom of 
speech, they made open propaganda for Indonesian 
independence. According to Sjahrir himself; they even 
attacked the army-controlled Japanese administration. 
Mayeda and his staff began tô emphasize the study of 
Communism before long, The ‘Asrama’ students were 
taught that ‘Indonesia’s fight’ for independence was in 
reality a’ struggle against: ‘capitalist imperialism, that 
social justice for the world as a whole, not just Indo- 
nesia alone, was ġo be the objective. These schools ran 

a two-month course till. the end of July 1945, and 


ee out several hundred graduates. 
$ 
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The Japanese military authorities in Java set up 
the Investigating Committee for the preparation of 


-Independence on Mareh 1, 1945. Soekarno, Hatta and 


other important nationalist leaders were members of | 
this committee of sixty-two, which included represen- 
tatives of.all:the principal, social and ethnic groups of 
Java and Madura. It reached basic agreements on all a 
constitutional and economic questions, A more or less ` 
similar committee was set up by the Japanese military © 
administration on Sumatra on July 25, 1945. 
Soekarno’s. speech before the Investigation Com- 
mittee for the preparation of Independence on June 1, 
1945, marks an-important step forward to the maturity 
and crystallization of Indonesian nationalism. He out- . 
lined in this memorable speech the five basic prin- 
ciples—the Pantja Sila—that should guide new Indo- 


_hesia and serve as its philosophical foundation. These 


five principles are—nationalism, inter-nationalism or 
humanitarianism, representative government, social 
prosperity or social justice and a belief m One God. 


Soekarno concluded by an.impassioned appeal in a 
militant tone—‘And particularly in this time of war, 


have faith, cultivate in your. hearts the conviction that 
free Indonesia cannot come if the people of Indonesia 
do not dare to take a risk; do not dare to dive for 
pearls into the depths of the ocean:--If the people of 
Indonesia are not united; and not determined to live 
or die for freedom, the freedom of Indonesia will 
never be the possession of the Indonesian people, 
never until the end of time! Freedom can only be 
achieved and owned by a people whose soul is aflame 
with the determination of merdeka - (freedom)—tfree- 
dom or death!” The speech, bordering on the revo- 
lutionary, incensed the Japanese. But they thought 
discretion to be the better part of. valour-and took no 
steps against Soekarno; o 


The Japanese gave permission on August 7, 1945, 
for the establishment of an organisation known’ ds the 
Indonesian Independence Preparatory Conimittee. 


. The committee was to make perparations for the ` 


transfer of governmental authority from the Japanese 
armed ‘forces to its own hands. Soekarno was the 
Chairman, and Hatta, his Vice. The members were , 
drawn from all parts of Indonesia on a basis of! 
representation roughly proportional to population, i 
Soekarno,’ Hatta and another member of the com- | 
mittee, K. R. T. Radjiman, were summoned to` 
Dalat in Viet-Nam on August 8 by General Terauchi, ` 
Japan’s Supreme Commander for’ ‘South-East Asia. 
He promised to them ‘on the 11th that, independence 
would be granted. to Indonesia on the 24th. A consti- 
tutional assembly was to be convened on the 1Sth. | 
Soekarno, Hatta and Radjiman found on their jeturi? ù 
that the undergrounds were against any independence 
that was a gift from the Japanese. The laġter had made 
up their minds to wrest unconditional independence 
by force. Moreover, the former discovered a few days 
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‘Indonesia’s political consciousness and had made her 
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` a sign of the times, of the growing political conscious- 
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“ifior their return to Indonesia ‘ase Japan had already 
surrendered to the Allies and was obliged to maintain 


the political status quo everywhere in her ‘transient, 


empire’. Nationalist revolution was therefore’ in- 


evitable. 2 i 
Japanese occupation ` iad considerably str elend 


urge for freedom irresistible. -. 


“The harshness of the Japanese rule much 
aroused a consciousness of common. suffering and 
humiliation and a common resentment, against tlie 
Japanese that enormously strengthened the already 
existing national consciousness of Indonesians.”— 
Nationalism and Revolution in Indonesia by G. M; 
T. Kahin, p; 128. . = Lg 
Sjarifuddin rightly points out: 


“During the three and a half years ‘of Japanese 
occupation, the foundations of rural society were 
shaken and undermined by forced ‘regulations. 


Kidnapping from homes for conscription as labour- ` 


ers abroad or as soldiers, compulsory surrender of 
harvested crops, compulsory planting of designated 
crops—-all imposed with unlimited arbitrariness,”— 
Onze Sirijid by Amir Sjarifuddin, p. 11. 
Japan’s policy alienated the Indonésian peasantry. 
The series of local agrarian outbreaks, particularly 
during the last year of the Japanese occupation, was 


ness, of the rising temper, of the peasantry. Indoctri- 
nation by, the undergrounds plus the cleverness of the 
nationalist leaders in the Poetera and the Hokokai in 
general and of Soekarno and Hatta in particular trans- 
formed the peasantry’s political awakening and the 
grievances behind it into a national consciousness 
and: ardent desire for freedom unknown to it before. 
The transformation was due more to the speeches of 


_Soekarno than to anything else. 


. to persuade the Indonesians to équate their national. 
Indonesia : 
looked to the U.S.A. and’ not to Japan as ther cham- ` 


wX 


_ Chinese, The relatively 


s 


The Japanese propaganda meant to develop the 
popular support for their war effort only. made the 
political awakening more complete. Japan’s campaign 


interests with those of Japan miscarried. 


pion and liberator. The ¢easeless anti-Allied Japanese 
propaganda narrowed and intensified the nationalist 
sentiments of the teen-agers—those between 15 and 
20 years of age—specially those with little education, 
who -constituted the majority 


anti-Western bias, which, more often than not, was 
sheer hatred of the West and not infrequently mani- 
fested in antipathy against 
educated youth, specially 
the college and setondary school students were alien- 


ated by the polic of forcing the Japanese language | 


on them and the harsh and autocratic administration 
of the schools. Many Jéft schools in protest. Others 
were forced to follow suit. A number remained in 
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themselves, - 


-cularly in that of Sjahrir. 


in the above group. . 
Many developed a chauvinism with a strong, fanatical 


Eurasiangs and Indies’ 


schools only 7 hide their anti-Japanese seen 
activities, 4 . 
_ A lärge proportion of the. students were separated 


‘from their homes. If they did. not accept scholarships 


from the Japanese authorities, they had to shift for 
Such aid was, however, abominable to 
most of ‘them. They had, therefore, to find out 
employments. To support themselves was.a new ex- 


 periefcge. for most of them. Getting jobs was no dfi- 
harsher and much more direct than the Dutch, had — 


culty however. The imprisonment of the European 


population had created a severe shortage of relatively 
. educated government:and commercial workers. 


The 
opportunity and ability to support themselves was a 


novel experience to an overwhelming majojrity of the 


erstwhile student population. It gave them, above 
everything else, a degree of self-confidence unknown 
hitherto. 

Students who left schools—voluntarily or other- 
wise-+took to a serious study of the Social Sciences, 
a study denied to them before. Many read the writ-. 
ings of Western political thinkers for the first time. 
Those who had a superficial acquaintance with the 
political literature of the West, read the same with 
thoroughness. With the abolition of the Poetera many. 
of its student supporters got in touch with one or 
more of the undergrounds if they had not already 
done so. Their political education was furthered and’ 
given finishing touches to in the undergrounds parti- 
The deep anti-Imperialist 
and pro-Communist imprint left upon the ex-students 
of the ‘Asrama Indonesia Merdeka’ should also be: 
remembered. 

The Malaya or the Minani language (Bhasa 
Indonesia) was popularised’ by the Japanese occupa- 


‘tion authorities. It had become the official language, 


and also the medium of instruction above the third. 
grade. 
“Because the. Japanese were determined to 
enlist the energies of the entire Indonesian popu- 
lation in the war effort, they penetrated into thé. 
villages in the remotest backwaters of islands, 
_ using the Indonesian language as they wént. 
“Thus the language flourished and imbued the 
- people with a feeling new to most of them. As 
more aNd more of them learned to speak it freely, 
they became aware of a common bond. The Indo- 
nesian language became a symbol of national unitv 
In opposition to the efforts of the Japanese ulti- 
mately to implant their own language and culture. 
By the time -therefore of the Japanese surretider, 
the position of the Indonesian language had 
improved enormously both .in strength and pres- 
tige vis-a-vis not only Dutch, but also the various 
regiona] languages of the archipelago, which had 
no opportunity to develop-during the occupation.” 
—‘The . Indonesian Language—By-Product of 
Nationalism” —Article by. Takdir Alisjabata in the 
Pacific Affairs, December, 1949. 


Indonesians were appointed to most of the vacan- 
cies „caused by.the removal of the European incum- 
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ban “from eiae and binal jobs, 
carried on the work all 


‘reversion or demotion to former positions. 


value of the products, 
. market and growing number of- consumers, - T 


They 
right, maybe, not equally 
efficiently in all cases. This exploded the myth of 
inherent Dutch superiority, When it was further 
noticed that Indonesians in their new positions gave 
a better account of themselves than mahy a Japanese 
in similar positions the average Indonésian was 
tremendously impressed. His self-confidence and sense 
of self-respect were restored. The imeubus of inferiority 
complex was exoreised. The Indonesian raised his, head 
high for the first time in many centuries. 

Indonesians who had 
removal of Europeans from administrative and techni- 
eal positions, were naturally interested in maintaining 
the siätus quo. The return of Dutch rule would mean 
Indepen- 
dence, on the other hand was to bring still higher 


promotion. Indéed, the Indonesians had already begun. 


to resent the monopoly of the highest positions by the 


Japanese. 


Indonesia was in ferment. Japanese policy in the 
archipelago had culminated in a mighty socia] revo- 


‘tution. Many of the members of the old indigenous 


aristocracy, who had held relatively high positions 
utder the Dutch, were given higher positions by the 


Japanese, which were beyond their fondest hopes and 
boldest dreams under the Dutech rule. 
_they were dead against the return of the Dutch. Their 
-ambitions were whetted ambitions which would not 
‘be appeased before they could order their lives in their 


Little wonder, 


own way. 
Long before the actual surrender of the Japanese 


“the air had been thick with rumours which were not 
. without foundations. 
- became more active than before. 


The Indonesian undergrounds 
Sjahrir, who had 
received radio reports about Japanese 
urged Hatta on August 10, 1945, that he and Soekarno 
should proclaim Indonesian independence. Hatta was 


= Sanrel of the support of the undergrounds and of 
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gained personally ‘by the 


peace feelers. 





RY} 1908": 


“many. of the Peta units... The regi west was ce 


four days later on Augist 14, Neither Soekarno nor 
Hatta believed as yet that the Japanese would surren- 
der. They feared that Sjharir’s suggestion, if acted 
upon, would lead to a useless blood bath. Sjahrir, 
however, believed that Soekarno’s unwillingness would 
be overcome and began to make prepatations for a 


revolution on the 15th, Soekarno remained firm ‘in hig 


attitude. He and Hatta still hoped to avoid bloodshed. 
An isolated revolution at Cheribon led by Dr. Sudar- 
soto on thé 15th was promptly put down by the 
Japanese. The Student. Union underground’ kidnapped 
Soekarno and Hatta at 4 A.M. on the 16th and removed 
them to the Peta garrison at Rengasdenklok. Here 
Soekarno and Hatta were finally convinced that Japan 
had already laid down arms. On his return to Djakarta 
late in the night on the 16th, Hatta contacted a top- 
ranking Japanese official, who told him that under the 
terms of the instrument of surrender the Japanese were 
“merely agents of the Allies” and that they would not 
sit idle if Indonesia declared independence. 
realised that a blocdless revolution was impossible and 
that the course suggested by the undergr ounds was the 


‘only means of attaining independence. Sjahrir then met 
Soekarno in detention and got from him a promise to 


declare independence. 

On the 17th morning Soekarno read out the declara- 
tion of independence to a small group that had collected 
before his residence at Djakarta. Indonesia had reached 
the cherished goal at long last. oy 

Indonesia was pr o¢laimed a Republic. A new Been 


was born “by just a turn in the course of world history.” . 


The infant Republic had to wait for four years four 
years of troubles and travails, of sufferings and sacri- 
fices, for’ internal stability and international recog- 
nition .* 


_ * Tho writer ig indébted for ‘much valuable information to Mr. 


Suwarso, an Indonesian student of the Khalsa College, Amritsar. Mr, 
Suwarso fought. for his 





ECONOMY OF THE BULLOCK-CART 
: By B. K. PODDAR 


India is passing through the pkase 
machine and manual labour in a degree not: hitherto experi- 
enced in this hoary land. Man vs. machine is an age- 
old problem but in cértain matters where machine brings 
about mass unemployment, the question, of its introduc- 
tion is a hotly debatable point. Te rake: decision either 
way in a hurry is undesirable and each case has to be 
judged on its own merits. Ths ultimate object is to 
increase national wealth by the totality of factors involved 
in each industry including employment, economic use 
of the raw materials, considerable enhancement in the 
utility of waste, widening of the 


of conflict of ‘his, 


+ 


Resides the broad economic points that are involved 
in cases where the effects of the use of machinery are 
almost readily discernible, there are two spheres where 
lmman and anima] Jabour have been in close alliance 
for centuries and gradual penetration of machine in these 
fields are bound to affect Indian, particularly rural economy, 
very adversely, Agricultural methods and a large bulk 
of the country’s transport are from time immemorial 


each other in living perhaps in comparatative ease and con? 
tentment and also above want. Besides agriculture and 
transport, the milch cattle have, by providing man with 


country’s freedom and belonged to the 
XVI Ith Brigade of the Indonesian National Army. %, 
ZOR * > 7 


Hatta - 


was 


mainly dependent on matt and cattle and they have helped, 


the most balanced diet from his infancy till death, held an 


‘ep: 


| citetending pgsition in India. The value of milk alone is- 


Rs. 410 crores per annum of which cow and buffalo milk 
contributes more than 98% of the total. The annual 
contribution of the livestock in the 
power, manure and animal products is in the neighbour- 
Food of Rs. 2500 crores and is over 15% of the national 
~pwealth of India. | 

Tt is regretted that domestic animals are not cared 
for now-a-days to the extent they deserve; rather they 
are suffering from negligence. The era of veneration for 
the cows is perhaps over. Even in such a happy state’ 
of affairs the element of selfish gain of getting more than 
what was bestowed upon the animal was never over- 
looked for the simple reason tkiat for the common man 
a purely altruistic act without any expectation of a 
larger or even an equal return is uncommon. These 
animals wrested an, honoured place in proportion to the 
services they had rendered to the economic order of 
human society, It is necessary to find out the reason 
for the loss of warmth of feeling and respect for the 
cow and it will be found out that it is due to decline in 
{the proportionate benefits to the keeper during the last 
twenty-five ‘years or so. These two factors have been 
turning in a vicious circle and the general rut started 
without anybody almost knowing much about it. 

The cattle wealth of India lies not in jts quality, 
Sbut quantity. The yield of milk per animal is 
below ‘what it is in most of‘the civilised countries 
particularly of the West. The male is weak and its 
draughtability is very poor. To draw the plough and 
the cart are the two main tasks they are made to perform; 
‘and their productive capacity is exceedingly poor. 

If these regions are invaded by machine, the tractor 
and the motor lorry, with the corresponding loss of useful- 
ness of the animal, it is bound to be treated with further 
neglect; and the people engaged in earning their liveli- 
hood «through the services of these animals will lose 
their bread: and occupation. 

It is no doubt a . curse that the. output of the 
fmilch cattle and draught animals is much below what 
their number warrants. The duty of the individual and 
the State is to improve the quality of both by all means.. 
But to throw them out of service is to violently disturb- 
the present economic structure with germs of utter con- 
fusion for the future. The contribution of the animals 
of traction particularly bullocks in the service of India 
is immense. The capital invested in road transport is 
Rs. 1,200 crores out of which the bullock carts account 
_for about Rs. 670 crores. While railways with an in- 
P vestment of Rs. 838 crores carry 9.5 crore tons of goods, 
the bullock carts, numbering about 84 lakhs, carry more 
than 10 crore tons of goods over difficult pathways where 
motor - transport is a, complete ° failure. There are 70 
Makhs of people who earn, their livelihood as drivers, 
wheelwrights and assistants. 
about seven mgnths in a year, the number of bullocks 


+ 
+ 


shape of. tractive - 


much ` 


During the farming season, 


n- 

-gainfully engaged*is to the tune of 170 lakhs while 
nearly 50 lakhs labour throughout the whole year. 
number of persons living on agriculture and agricultural 
income js 25 crores of which about 8 crores actually work 
in the field and farm with the help of ihe cattle. 

Present-day human society cannot do away with 
milch cattle ; efforts will have to be directed both for in- 
creasing their ‘number and developing the qualities. The 
problem will accentuate for the bullocks with the increase 
of mechanised transport and agriculture. The propor- 
tion of birth of he and she-calves is equal and only a 
few of the bull calves will be required, on attaining 
maturity, for breeding purposes and the rest will be found 
absolutely superfluous to ike society. With further pro- 
gress in the method of artificial insemination, a large 
portion of the bulls will be deemed fit only for the 
slaughter house.. To the majority of the Indian popula- 
tion beef is untouchable and export may find use for 
just a small portion of what will remain after consump- 
tion within the country. 

A rapid progress in mechanisation from the totality 
of its effects will be detrimental to the economic interest 
of India. There must be a limit put to its expansion 
even if complete mechanisation of agriculture and .traps- 
port on some future date is”. possible. In a country 
where the population is insufficient for fully working 
all the sources of production of raw materials and finished 
goods, it is expedient to take the help of machine. The 
case is otherwise in a country like - China and India 
teeming with idle hands and suffering from want of 
employment. A search for profitable alternative employ- 
ment should proceed hand in hand with the expansion, of 
machine and it is better to allow both to live in peace 
so long as the cherished goal js not 
from the onslaught of mills and 


industries suffering 


INDIA: ANT CHINA, o0 00 e T a 


The ` 


reached. The. 
principle of protecting and helping indigenous small-sized ‘- 


factories has been accepted and the money realised as. 


cess on cotton, oil, match and even biri factories is diverted." 
to help the weaker counterpart of the respective industries 
number of workers. 
there must be a sector reserved... 
for the bullock carts for ‘profitable work for both man . 


which have in their employ a large 
In the case'of transport, 


and ahimal. About tractors, the result is doubtful and 


it will take long years before cattle go out of the picture . 
watch before _ 
Improvement . 


altogether. Still there should be a close 
the problem assumes serious propartions. 
in the cart wheel, spokes, axles and rims. shape of the 


cart and also of the ploughshares is earnestly desired by- 
everybody and if intelligent brains are at work it may 


be’ that animal and man ¢will be able to. 
compete with machine which requires a few men to keep 
it working efficiently. Indian economy has ils own 
peculiarities and it would be a folly to throw away out- 


right the experience of ages and the system whick has so | 


fat eminently suited to ‘he needs of the people. 


successfully - 


igh 


| By Pror. ©. B. MAMORIA, m4, (Geog), M.com. 


Ir is no exaggeration to say that the food problem in 
India is to a great extent the ‘Problem of Nutrition,’ 
Although no definite data exist to show, the extent to 
which Indians do not afford a nutritive diet; it is a well- 
known fact that due to heavy’ pressure of population 
on land, the lack of subsidiary occupations, the 
inadequate production of ‘Protective Foods, .the imn- 
adequacy of transport system, the retardation of 
economic development. for various cogent reasons, the 
lack of education and the food habits which custom 
and religion have fixed in the people, they have 
to remain content with a diet far below the essential 
required for health. Sir John Byod Orr, the British 
authority on. food, very rightly remarks: 

“Permanent untder-feeding and periodie starya- 
tion is a rule in India. In normal times about 
30 per cent of the population do not get ‘enough’ 
to eat, while a much longer section of the popula- 
tion have to be satisfied almost mvariably with ill- 
balanced diet containing a preponderance of cereals, 
sugaf, root vegetable and insufficient ‘protective 
foods’ of higher nutritive value. Intake of milk? 


pulses, meat, fish, eggs, green leafy vegetables and 
fruits is generally insufficient which leads to ill 


health, disease and high mortality in India among. 


_ the’vulnerable groups including the infant children, 
pregnant and nursing mothers, factory workers and 
school boys.” 

The seriousness of the nutrition problem has been 
looming large before the economists, politicians and 
_ social workers for some time past. Recent surveys 
‘and experimental research conducted in various parts 
of the country particularly at the Nutritions Research 
Laboratories, Coonoor, and the Food Technological 
Research Institute, Mysore, have given us a good 
knowledge of the ‘dietary inadequacies, and medical 


investigations have revealed many of the deleterious. 


physical consequences, 


A diet survey of several families and institutions 
in Calcutta, was made by Dr. Wilson, Bashir Ahmad 
and Mullick in 1936. It included ten middle class 
Bengali Hindu families, a male hostel and two orphan- 
ages. The survey showed that all the diets analysed 
fell below the Western standard. They were all-round 
deficit diets. The deficiency was most marked in 


1. In India the consumption of milk is only 5,45 ozs. per day 
(1948) as against 11.8 ozs. in Argentina; 14 ozs. in New Zealand; 
18.7 ozs, in Canada ; 15.8 ozs, in Denmark; 14.8 ozs, in Ireland ; 
22.8 ozs. in Sweden and Switzerland ; 414.2 ozs, in U.K. ; 17 078. in 
U.S.A. and 7.7 ozs, in France, Not only is this all, milk consump- 
tion is not udiform in all the Provinces in India, It varies from 
1.23 ozs, in Assam; 2 ozs, in M.P.: 2.64 ozs. in Orissa; 2.77 ozs. in 
W. Bengal; 3.02 ozs. in Bombay; 3.26 ozs, in V.P.; 3.64 ozs, in 
Hyderabad; 3.97 ozs. in Pepsu; 4.18 ozas, in Madras; 4.33 ozs. in 
Mysore; 4.37 ozs. in Bihar; 4.54 ozs. in Kashmir; 5.53 ozs. in 
Delhi; 7.16 ozs, in UeP.; 7-34 ozs. in M.B.; 15.72 ozs. in Rajasthan; 
16.89 ozs, in E, Punjab and 19.78 ozs. im Saurashtra.—-Vide A.-1.C.C. 


Economie Review, Vol, V, No, 2 (1953), p, 18 and Vol. V, No, 3 
forms n TW on 


“proached” the 


certain directions, viz., animal protein, animal ‘fat, 
dairy products and calcium. These deficiencies were 
most marked in children’s institutions, The doctors 
observed; aai i 
“Assuming that the Western standard is noti¢s 
rigidly applicable in India and this is probable in ` 
the case of fat, the degree of divergence between 
the figures collected here and the accepted standard 
- is too great to be dismissed, as falling within the 
range of what constitutes a good diet or what the 
human species can adapt itself to.” 
They arrived at the following conclusions:: 


(i) The diets analysed in this survey are poor 
in total and animal protein, total and animal fat, 
calcium and to a lesser extent phosphorus; 

(iz) The minimum cosi in Calcutta at current, 
price today of a diet which approaches to within a 
reasonable degree the Western standard, is somes 
where in the region of annas 4.4 to 5.6 per man 
value per day. Under present conditions this ig 
beyond the means of most? l 

They recommended the increased use of milk 
products and ata in the rice-eating- districts,. 

Similarly, Dr. Akryod and Krishnan undertook 
diet surveys in South Indian Villages in 1936. They ' 
investigated into the diet of 4.4 families including .. 
274 persons over a period of 30 days. They divided 
the families into four groups and they found that the 
calory, intake in Groups I and II was. definitely ins 
sufficient, and in Group JIT, though the mean p= 
standard requirement, it concealed 
under-nutrition in a considerable proportion of — 
families. They found, therefore, that one-third to 
one-half of the group of 44 families studied did not 
consume .enough food during the period of imvesti- 
gation. The intake of protein and fat of animal of 
calcium origin was low. They observed: 

“It is difficult to say. how far the families 
studied were typical of South Indian peasants in. 
general. It is clear that if Group I, which may. 
without exaggeration be described’ as half-starved, 
is representative of a large group, the problem of 
under- and mal-nutrition in South, India is more 
serious than has yet been realised’ - are 
Another survey in the Kangra Valley by the then 

Punjab Government and the Board of Economic 
Enquiry, Punjab, revealed that ' 

“The average daily diet of cultivators con- 
. Sisted of cereals, Pulses occupied secondary place 





in ,the diet. Vegetables were not conspicuotis and , 
the quantity of green vegetables consumed was 
very small. In the diet of 24 families no green 
leaf vegetable was included. Only 14 families ate 
some fruit. The-ameunt of fat consumed was also, 
extremely small and animal faf almost negligible. X 
In 24 out of 60 families no butter, ghee or animal - 
fat was consumed. Meat was almost absent from 
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ie diet. Approximately KO per cent of the indivi- 
. duals suffered from malnutrition in some degree,’”* 
Dr. Lorenzo found that in U. P. the diet con- 
sumed by the agriculturists was considerably defi- 
cient in necessary proteins and fats.’ 

Another survey connected, with the state of, nutri- 
tion of school children in-S. India carried out by. Drs. 
„Aykroyd and Rajgopal revealed that’ in §,, India, 

*The. diet of school children is so ‘inadequate in 
quality judged by generally 
that diet deficiency must far outweigh other fat- 
tors as a cause of malnutrition. Out of 1,900 school 
children in South Indian towns, who were subject 
to investigation, 14.7 per cent carried symptoms of 
food deficiency disease, 6.4 per cent showed phry- 

noderma, 9.2 per cent enguan stomatitis and 3. 8 
o cent Bitol’s spots”® 

Marrack gives us the following tables show- 


aN 


q 


the percentages . of. children with evidence of vitamin 
deficiency :1 i ; 
Calories, Pris: Fat and Calcium in Indian i 
. diets per man value'per day 





E ea aa sa sac cat ERREN 


accepted standards ` 


ing A chemical composition of Indian diets and also ~ 





eer a E 
Ş 
'Santals Tea i l , 
Plantation 2178 76.0 1.7 13.9 0.47 
‘Calcutta “well-to-do 2787: 94.0° 47.7 8.5 0.79 
Hindu— - 
e (Urban: Punjab) 2319 69.8 .9.9 49.2 0.77 
(Rural. Punjab) 2720 81.4 8.5 58.1 0.81 
Sikh: (Urban) 2776 879 16.0 59.2 1.00 
Sikh (Rural) - 2904 89.4 13.0 58.6 0.99 
Per cent of Children with evidence of Vitamin 
Deficiency 
Bitol’s Angular Phryno- Xerople- 
a spots Stomatitis derma thalma 
Mayanur , (S. India) 3.8 6.6: 0.3 — 
Coonoor (S. India) 2.1 8.7 a 6 — 
Calicut (S. India) 8.2 10.1 0.5 
Assam. coolie’ boys 2.4 Very few Very oe 15. 5.0 
‘Calcutta well-to-do 
boys 0 0. 0 
Santal. boys . _ 1.5 6.8 y 
Paharia boys 
(Punjab) ~ 0° 27.8 2.8 


.A large number of ‘surveys was devoted to the | 
study of diets of the poor people from the rural areas; 
a few deal with low income groups in towns and still 





Regions Calories Protein Animal. Fat Calcium others with the diets of the middle class people. The 
T Protein’ | "groups of population dealt with cover agrictlturists, 
S. India (Trichino- hatch agricultural labourers, Harijans and backward classes, 
poly) 2399 7 62.7 ved 26.9 0.31 b Cane) l t ib f k ] k tt ib r 
Assam Coolies °= 2181 585.8- 2.7 12.0 0,173 “POrigimal tribes, Iactory workers, clerks, potty tribes- 
~ Nilgiris Tea = ; men, tradesmen and middle class families of persons 
j Sie A 2140 43 — 18.0 0.19 engaged in numerous walks of iife. In the following — 
ravancore Lea tables are given the results of a few sample surveys |. 
p to ENE A , ; | a E AA ate aeas ' 
TE l 0 Í ve 21.0 0.46 conducted on how people live in villages in different - 
Plantation 1368 37.3 0 3.5 0.16 provinces and on middle class people in similar areas ee 
l | - Poor Inpiaw Dirraries (1937-42) 
_ (In ozs. per consumption unit) | 
Food Stuff Kashmir Madras ` Mysore Baroda M.P. Bengal Orisa Bihar U.P. Punjab Assam Hyderabad 
Rice 20.6 14 24: 8.1 26.4 23.7 24.6 20.1 6.8 ee 0.9 
Wheat 1.3 acs Sule eead 0.2 ate T ... 17.0 22.4 “as 2.G 
Millets 2 dis 6 24.9 WB. ... si ' ave cu we ie eee 
_ Pulses 0.6 1.4 2.1 4.0. 1.1 1.4 0. 9 0.6 2.4 2.7 1.0 1.7 
Leafy vegetables 5.2 03 1.8 soa 15 08 03 2.0 16 33 0.2 0.2 
_Non-leafy vegetables 1.5 3.4 0.9 2.6 3.1 9.2 77 05 (2.3 a 3.4 0.8 
_ Fruits os as Bae hase “Oil. 0,6 im. #0 “ae. aa. 06° 
L. Oils & Ghee 0.9 0.5 0.1 0.7 0.2 0.6 0. 1 0.1 0.5 0.4 0.3. 0.6 
Milk `. 92 ... .19 23 O2 Bi uw. 0.1 64 24 05° 21 
Meat, fish & eggs., 0.2 O.2. .,. we 01 1.8 06 Ol ... 07 02 03. 
Sugar’ & jaggery att aie E s ETT or cm. “OH o oie we 0.6 
Muipprte Crass Dieraries 
. (In .ozs. per consumption unit) , 
Food: Stuf Bongal . Bihar Bombay ' Gujarat Madras Punjab 
- l Hindus Muslims 
Rice e : 10.2 Pe 8.2 3.6 13.3 1.5 4,1 
Wheat .. ap Be a eed -18.0 3.2 5.6 a 10.9 11.6. 
Millets | 5 e eer “0.2 0.8 TE ER 0.7 > 
Other. cereals ai be sae ae 0.8 4.5 ewi 
Pulses 1.5 4.1 1.1 1.8 1.3 1.8 1.2 
Leafy vegetables 0.7 1.2 1.8 ae 9 OG 4.0 3.0. 
Non-leafy vegetables, . 11.6 5.9 3.2 7.0 3.9 4.5 3.0 
_ Fruits 3.3 0.6 cae. sone P 0.7 iws 
C Oils & Ghee. 2.2 1.8 2.9 2.6 1.3 1.3 1.4 
> Milk 11.0 4.1 16 10.6 a 10.5 7.0 
Meat, fish & eggs . 5.6 3.7 4.1 ey 0.6 2.2, 
Sugar and jag gery ` T 0.6 1.9 1.8 : 1.8 1.1 
4. Quoted in Developing Vilige indian, 1946 pp. 149-50, & L. M. Journal, Vol. XXIV, p. 419. 
3. A, M, Lorenzo: Agricultural. ii Conditions: in North India, .7.@ Marrack: Food . and Planning (1942). 
p. 10l. an “a . 4 B. V. N. Patwardhan : Nutrition in India (1982), pp. 140-141. 
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middle class diet is relatively better in- that it is 
balanced to a certdin extent whereas no such balance - 
exists in the.poor man’s diet..In the middle class 


' diet, there is a large proportion of fat,- milk, flesh- 


food and sugar. All of them are costly items in the 
die; and this explains why they are not, included in 
the poor man’s dietary, 

Food energy is required “for maintaining basal 
metabolism. że, the functions of the body when 
lying stul and warm, and for supplementing waste in 
specific dynamic action. The basal metabolic require- 
ments of calories will of course differ in individual 
cases according to their size as will be clear from the 
folowing table: 


Boy Svurrace’ anp Basan METABOLIO REQU'REMENTS 
Hoight Weight Surface area B.M. plus 


cm, kg. skm. specific dyna» 
' A mio action 
Publie school youths 180 .71 . 1.88 1,870 . 
' Conventional mean man 171” 60 1.77. 1,770 . 
Average industrial 
worker- 169 - 6l 1.69 1,694 


Investigations carried out in India indicate that 


the B.M.R. for all workers range from 34.3 to 36. T: 
Bs. cals/m*/hr, 


for males and 30.9 to 35.1 for adult 
females” ‘This shows that the B.M. R. for an Indian 
-is less than the corresponding ‘rate for people in 


+ 


Europe. The cause of this lower rate may be due to 


: Climate, the very low proportion of protein consump- 
x: tion, or race. or it may alsó be due to chronic under- 
` feeding and universal malnutrition. In a warm climate “ 
like India, an appreciably low metabolism is accom- 
- panied by a low level of protein consumption ® Thus 
$ the calories which the’ Indian working man’s diet 
-. yields hardly reach the level of those of the diet of 
“the European working man. 
= the Bengali Metabolism was on the average.9 per cent 
a below the Western standard™ while Banerjee’s investi- 


Mukherjee found that 


"gation show that the B.M. of the peasants in U.P. 
-is 7 per cent below the English or the American 
> Standard. Similarly, Krishnan and Vareed’s investi- 
ache in S. India showed that the B.M. of men 
was 12 per cent and of women 16 per cent below the 


F ‘Western standard. A description of the poor Indian 
2 - dietaries cannot be 
calories intake and fat and protein contents of their 


complete without reference to 


diets" 139 diet surveys were made in: different parts 








9. V. N. Patwardhan: Nutrition in andit, pp. 122-123. 

16. Table appended. 

ll. H: NÑ., Mukherjee: Cal. Medical Fournel, Vol. XX, p. 425. 

12. Quantitative requirements are usually estimated in terms 
the heat unit calories. 


of 
A calorie is the unit of heat necessary to -raisd 


‘one kilogram of water by one degree centigrade. An expert Commis- 


sion of the League of Nations (1936) has drawn up 
statement about Energy ,equirements: 
(a) An adult (male or female) living an ordinary even life in 


the following 


a temperate climate and net .engaged ‘in manual work is taken as 


the basis on which ghe needs.of the other age-groups are reckoned, 





a . THE MODERN REVIEW FOR JANUARY, 1955 


A pe at the above tables shows: ‘that ‘the of. India .during 1937-42 (tive: of which - ‘were made. in 


1931) which “included” 3,250 ‘families comprising over 
14,000 persons. of low income grotips, mainly of culti- 
vators, agricultural labour ers and agriculturists as well 
as petty tradesmen and industrial labourers. 

Calories’: The average calorie intake amounted . 
to 2560 calories per consumption unit per: ‘day. In 92- ® 
surveys, the calorie intake was between 2,000-3,000 > 


calories and in 28 surveys ij was between 3,000-4300 


calories while 17 surveys have recorded intakes of 
1,100-1,500" The lowest intake has been recorded. 
in surveys in Travancore and the highest in the 
Punjab. It may be mentioned that between 70-80 
per. cent calories, and in some instances, more are 
derived from cereals and pulses. : l 
Proteins: The .figures for protein intake were 
available in 182 surveys. These yield an average 
value of 73 gm,’ per consumption.unit per day. In 98 © 
of these surveys, the’ protein intake has been recorded . 
between Sl-and 100 gmi. In 17 surveys, it has varied 
‘from 20 to 50 gm. The bulk of the protein in Indian 





ad er | 
An allowance of 2,400 calories net per day is considered adequate 
to meet: the requiremente-of such an individual. ae 
(b) The following ‘supplements for muscular activity should. be l 
added’ to the basic requirements in (a) : = 
Light work: Upto. 75 calories per hour of work, 
Moderate work: Upto 75-150 calories per hour of work., 
Hard work: Upto 150-300 calories, per hour of work, 
Very hard work: Upto 300 calories and upwards per hour. oe 
work. ° 
13, Caloric Chart: 
Ghee or cooking oils 255 calories per oz 
Groundnut in shell 120 
Sugar j 140 ve ; 
Cereals and pulses 100 m 
Condiments 60 19 
Dry fruite 50 5 
_ Milk 20 a 
Fruits 13 = 
- Goat meat ` se 50` p 
Potatoes í 16 5 ; aif 
Vegetables 6 5 a’ x. 


“14, The average value of. 2 560 is low, but not very low: when 
considered that it includes men shd women of ‘all ages engaged in, 
different of physical activity and children of` varying ages. 
Aykroyd’s estimate. for an average Indian is 2500-2600 calories per day, 
He concedes. that those who perform heavy manual work. probably 
require about 2800-3000 calories per day, and if the agriculturist is 
to work very strenuously on his holding, he must have a correspond- 
ingly high calorie intake. Dr, Baljit Singh holds that 2800 calories 
per average man daily should be the necessary minimum, According 
to him, the total number of calories available for actual consumption 
ig estimated to be about 22 per cent. below the minimum requirements 


tatea 


\ for good. health.—B. Singh: see and Food Planning in India 


(1947), p. 101. 


a 
It may be pointed out that the amount of energy used by different 
individuals is found to be propertional to the surface area of their 
bodies; and since men dare bigger than -womén they require more 


a 
os 


` calories than women and boys more ‘than girls, (ii) ‘during the period- 


of adolescence and youth more food is naeded in proportion to the 
size of the body than when a man is full-grown, (iii. more calories 
ate needed in cold than in hot climate and more in winter than in 
summer. and (iv) more food energy ig nééded in Northern India and, 
wheat zones and less in South India and rice zones, 


diets is derived from cereals, pulses and “other vege- 


` table sources. About 40 surveys make a mention of 


animal protein in the diet food of animal origin. 
Thus the intake of animal protein is very much lower 


‘as the diets contain extremely small quantities of 


milk and milk products and flesh food. It has been 
estimated that their proportion should be at least 


Pa one-fifth and higher if possible particularly during 


growth, pregnancy and lactation. 

Fat: The figures for fat intake were available in 
127 surveys which shows an amount ‘of 23.5 gm. per 
consumption unit per day Most of.the fat is derived 
from vegetable oils, milk, milk S or 
butter. 

The chief source of energy in the body is the carbo- 
hydrates in a diet which is mostly vegetarian as in 
India; in it there is an excess rather than a deficiency of 
these. There arè certain inorganic mineral substances 
which must also be supplied in the diet in the form 


of calcium and. phosphorus (and also iron), but Indian | 


diets are very deficient in ‘all these substances. In 
addition different vitamins in adequate 
should also be supplied by the food. But all of them 
are not available in requisite proportions and hence 
there 1s to be found a mild chronic deficiency ens 
among the population. 

Thus if will be observed that “the nec oauaey ‘of 
calories, lack of proper, balance’and lack of uniform- 
ity” seem to be the three great alarming drawbacks 
of the Indian. diets and these defects are rooted in 


. the poverty and ignorance of the people,‘in the social 


at 


and religious prejudices against the . acceptance of 
cheap animal food like fish, eggs and meat. A close 
analysis of the peasant and working class dietary in 
different, parts of India shows: that the diet is usually 
lacking in calories and is not too well-balanced and 
apt to be bulky. as the following table would reveal: 


Protein Fat Carbohydrates Total. 
(gme.) (gms.) (gms.) calories 
J Punjab cultivator 120.0 70.0 560 BA40 
» jail diet 118.4 26.8- 612.8 2880. 
n cultivator a 
(Barry) 104.0 14.13 . 514.3. 2708 
a a (K. Singh) 110.2 54.9 769.8 4014. 
U. P. farm land 99.9 23.9 487.3 2810 
U. P. mill worker 90:0 45.0 580 2,800 
Bihar coal miner 64.1 20.3 505.5 2599 
Bengali jute worker 66.0 41.0 526 2,752 
Bengal jail diet 93.38 39.4 693.3 308 
Bombay mill women 57.0 38.0 418 2 234, 
Madras farm land - 68.82 2.7 586.8 2222 


The main defects in the Inlian dietaries may be 


~ put as follows:?7 


15. According to McCarrison, 80 gms. of fat te required for the 
boy while Dr. Aykroyd hąjds that 40 to "50 gms. ‘per adult daily shall 


fhe required. 


© BRK Mukerjee: Food Planning for Four Hundred Millions 
(1938) pp.. 78-80. - 
17, © B. Mamoria: Dietaries in Rural India (June, 


1951), 
pp. 236-37, . 


quantity’ 
‘comparison 


(4) The fault of the Îndian diet lies in its ill- 


balanced composition, eg, in the Punjab, U.P. 


Rajasthan and Madhya Bharat, the unchanging com- =$ 


bination is of wheat, jowar, bajra or maize, atta and 
dal; whereas in Bihar, Orissa and Bengal, it is rice 
and vegetables or dal; in Madras it is’ rice and 


tamarind juice curry and in Bengal it is rice, curry — 


and fish. In each case more than three-fourths of the 
total quantity of food consumed by all the agricul- 
tural classes consists of these two only. 

(u) One of the greatest difficulties in India is 
to secure a sufficient amount of vitamin A, because 
the food-stuffs which contain most of this vitamin 
like eggs, rol-fish or fish-oil and leafy vegetables are 
not consumed by a majority of.the rural population. 

(i) The. bulk of our population is vegetarian. 
Meat, liver, eggs are rarely consumed by our people. 
Inadequate use of these articles lead people to suffer 
from scurvy, anaemia, rickets, ‘thin bones, poor appe- 
tite and bad digestion. - 

(iv) The calories and proteins obtained from 
the diet per person per day in India is very. low im 
with other countries as 
gathered from the figures given below (1950-51).* 


Country Calories ` Total protein Animal protein 

(No. per day) Age per day) (gms. per day) 
Canada 3.240 95 57 
U.S.A. 3,210 92 61 
Denmark 3130 .. 97 . 57 
France ` 2.780 91 - 4l 
Germany 2,810 76 35 
Sweden ° 3,240 ` 95 60 
Italy 2409 76 20 
Switzerland 3,200 GF i 
U. K., 3.100 . 88 E 46 
Ceylon. 2,060 48 i2 
China 2, 120 65 5 
India 1,570 l 42 6 
Japan 2,100 i 53- . 0 
Pakistan - 2,160 58 a SH 
Egypt | 2400 68. O O4 
Australia 3,290 98 66 
New Zealand 3,470 104° =: 70 


‘INCDENCE OF MALNUTRITION 
Food deficiencies may cause ` well-recognised 
deficiency diseases which do not invariably cause 


general ill-health, to increase greatly the susceptibility 
to many. other diseases of infectious . origin (tuber- 
culosis, influenza, pneumonia, leprosy) and to impair 
the -efficiency and well-being of the masses. It also 
lessens the strength and incentive and’ effective 
intelligence which are necessary if people’ are to 


‘remedy their situation. Sir McCarrison has shown by 


a patient study how the stamina and physique of the 
rice-eating population of Bengal and Madras are far 
below those of the Northern people who live on 
wheat, milk, fruits and meat. The faulty diet has a 
very great effect on body-~building. 











18, @F,A,0.3 State- of Food and Agriculture, 1952. 
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*A badly fed 





‘actual death or infirmity but are-certain to lead to =: 
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child is often stiall for its age and then, its “weight 
for height’ will be below the average. It will fall sick 


é 


an 
FADEN 


‘diseases are quite common. 


THE MODERN’ 


easily whereas a well-fed human being has a glossy; 
skin and a glow of health. Infants, growing children, 
expectant and nursing mothers are those who -are most 
affected by deficiency diseases. They -are often lean 


with sunken eyes and cheeks and occasionally having 


marked. symptoms of anaemia. - 


(i) Malnutrition ‘raises our death rate in “two 
ways. In the first place, it gives rise to certain defi- 


ciency diseases and secondly it lowers the resistance © 
power of our people to infection. It has been found. 
out that in S. India, where milled rice is the staple 
‘article of diet, heal: all the pregnant women are in 


a state of avitaminosis B. As a result, the incidence 
of premature births is three times’ as great as it is in 
the North of India, where wheat is ‘the staple ‘diet, ad 
and in consequence the infant mortality rate also is 
many times greater In Madras or Bengal than in 
the Punjab or U.P. Similaily, T.B. is twice as pre- 
valent in S. India as in the Punjab.. 

(22) Investigations carried out in 
regions or, ecological areas indicate. that fecundity is 


= reduced as a result of deterioration of the food ‘posi- 


tion.in the face of an’ acute pressure of population. 
During famines and wars, sterility in women and 
failure of menstrual functions have been recorded as 
evidences of mal-nutrition. Mal-nutrition by leading 
to specific deficiency in essential food-stuffs, such. as 
calcium and vitamins, has a direct effect in the reduc- 
tion of fecundity. No doubt the consumption of 
wheat (which contains vitamin B) is considerably: 
reduced during a famine or a year of scarcity, while 
milk and milk products as well as some fresh vege~ 
tables (all of whieh are rich in vitamin E, ‘that has 
also been considered to have favourable effect on 
reproduction) are entirely eliminated from the diet, 
The general law of physiological vigour indirectly 
affects menstruation which leads to an increase.of abor- 
tion and contributes to diminish fecundity.” . 

(iii) .The food shortage in India is so acute that 
in normal years, where there are no apparent deaths 
due to famine or actual: starvation, one-fourth of the 
children born die before the age of one yéar, only 
half surviving up to the age of 20 years. Longevity 
is very much restricted and the average expectation 
of life at birth is as low as 26.91 for males and 26.56 
for females. Among the survivors, the standard of - 
health is very low while infirmities and deficiency: 


Pi 





19, R, K. Mukerjee: Food Planning for Four “Hundred Millions. 
20. Spackman has estimated the abottion rate -for the general 
population in India at 10 per cent of the total pregnancies. Reckoning 


the live births in India at 14 million per annum and adding 1 m. per 


annnoum and adding 1 m. for still births, the total pregnancies would 
be sixteen and’ a half m, and total abortion: sixteen. and a half lakhe 
per annum.--(Quoted in N, P, Report? on Population, Pr 84) ° 
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agricultural 


.strongly influenced .by the 
‘proper environment in relationship to the matters of 
diet and hygiene promotes the development of :superior 


man the 


UARY, 
(iv) Not- only that, under-feeding cause’ & 
retardation of development, especially of young 


of .disease in fully 
Dr. see ‘observed ‘some years 


children, as well as symptoms 
developed adults. 


ack: 


- “As we pass from. the north-west region of the 
Punjab (P) down to the Gangetic plam to the 
coast of Bengal, there is a. gradual fall in stature” 
body weight, stamina and efficiency of the people. 
In accordance with this decline in manly charac. 
teristics it is of utmost significance that there is 
an accompanying gradual fall in the nutritive 
value .of dietaries and more specially in the 
average level of protein métabolism attained by 
the people of the Punjab, U.P., Bihar and 
Bengal.” 


- Similarly, -McCarrison supports the above nutri- 
‘tional generalisation: He makes a study of the races 
of India ‘and their diets and observes: 


“Nothing ‘could be more striking than the 
contrast between the manly, stalwart and resolute 
races of North—the -Pathans, Baluchis, Sikhs, 
Punjabis, Jats, Gujars, Rajputs and Marathas, 
and poorly developed toneless and . supine ‘peoples 
of the edst, and south—Bengalis, Biharis, Madr -asis, | 
Kanarese and Travancorians. cae 


This' remark shows -that mal-nutrition increases. 
from the wheat-eating areas of North, West U.P. and 
the East Punjab plains to the rice-cating areas in. 


Bengal, coastal.lands and Madras, so does* the inci-d 


-dence of certain diseases as beriberi, pellegara,. lesions, 


cataracts, dropsy, rickets and xerophthaalmia. 
Thus it may’ be noted that fertility, :resistance 


_to disease, height, weight, general endurance, learning 


capacity and many of the qualities of personality are 
diet. in the sense that 


individuals, if we regard .greater height, greater: weight, 


‘resistance to infection, and better learning ability as 
evidence of superiority. 


In determining how far the. absence of certai 
specific fodd factors lead to diseases, .one of the 
difficulties is that it is seldom possible to observe in 
effect of one food deficiency in isolation, 
Food deficiencies are usually multiple and the inter~ 
pretation of their effects is usually complicated by 
the presence of various infections. Some symptoms, 
particularly. those of a‘geheral nature occurring in the 
earlier ‘stages of a. deficiency disease may not only. 
be characteristic of the -lack of a particular food 
factor, but they may ‘well be -the result of ‘disease 
processes unrelated or only indirectly related .to the 
dietary. For this reason, the correct interpretation of 
"thè facts is a matter. of “much difficulty. Nevertheless, 
a considerable number of specific diseases. are ng 
generally recognised and- it may -be pointed oup that 
faulty and unbalanced diets.are as much responsible 


-for disease and mortality as deficient or inadequate 
diets, 
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Rr Pitsi energy for the body. Protein, fat and carbo- 


hydrates are sometimes known as ‘eNergy-yielding 


food - factors,’ since they are burnt or oxidized in the 
_ body to provide energy for the body. 


| The protein 
and fat should not. be derived from any one parti- 


cular source—cereals or pulses—as is the case in most 
parts of U.P., Bihar, Rajasthan and Chota Nagpur, 
_ where the hols population depends on coarse cereals or 
= cice taken with dals. There must always be a propor- 
~ tion of atta to milk, vegetables, dals, animal fat and 


meat or fish. This proportionaie mixture is necessary 
not only to give mineral salts and vitamins in abun- 
dance but also to supply enough cellulose for the 
proper action of the bowels. It should, therefore, be 
Noted that a properly constituted diet should not 


only contain energy-yielding foods like cereals—rice. 


wheat. barley, millets, maize, jowar, bajra and oats, 
fat and sugar, but also protective foods which protect 
the body against disfunction and disease and pro- 


vide strength, give health, protect infant and early 
eu peaty and give longevity, such as proteins—animal 
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gai? meat’ and 
osser ential bs teins 5 like milk, milk palika, fish, eggs; m al ad 


Fegstible proteins like pulses, peas, beans, age nd 
nuts, mineral salts and vitamins, which are availa 
from green and leafy vegetables, root vegetables, z 
fruits. Infants and growing children need <a 
more animal food and vitamins than animals, í Simi 
larly, expectant and nursing mothers have also i 
special requirements. 


‘| fis By 


In order that the diet be wholesome aa well. é 


balanced to suit any regicnal conditions in differe: t 
parts of India, not less than one-third of pra ig 


ni AL 


and one-half of fat should be derived from ¢ 
sources or milk products, vegetables in purely ve 
tarian diets, 
should be more than four times as great by wei 
as the amount of non-cereal foodstuffs. When it 
necessary to increase the energy value of the diet 
so as to provide for hard labour and unusual a 
the amount of starch and sugar should be incre 

The following table prepared by the Nation 
Advisory Committee of the Indian Renee 
Association in 1944 gives the daily dietary alloy 
in terms of _ essential nutrients :” 


Dainty REQUIREMFNTS OF CALORIES AND SoME ESSENTIAL NUTRIENTS 


asi Nature of work 
Light or seden- 
tary work 
Moderate work 
Very hard work 


2 400 
3 000 
3.600 


Men (55 kg. or 
120 Ibs.) 


Light or sedan- 
tary work 
Moderate work 
Very hard work 
Pregnancy 
Lactation 
hs 1 year 
1 to 3 years 
to 5 years 
to 7 years 
to 9 years 
to 12 years 
15 years 
21 years 


“Women (45 kg. 
or 100 lbs.) 


The information given in the above table can be 


Net calories Proteinu (q) 


Calcium 
(g) 


1.0 20 to 30 3000 to 4000 


‘3 » 9 
* 


Fat, Iron (mg) Vitamin A 


(.V.) 


”» 


10 to 30 3900 to 4000 
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COMPOSITION OF AN TLt-BALANCED AND AN _ 


In both cases the quantity of vegetables 2g 


interp: řeted in terms of common food-stuff consump- 
= tion per head per day thus: Cereals 14 ozs., pulses 
re ig ozs., green leafy vegetables 4 ozs.; root vegetables 
hae 3 ozs., green leafy vegetables 4 ozs., root vegetables 
; jaggery 2 ozs., vegetable oil and Has 2 ozs., fish and 
meat 3 ozs. and egg 1 oz. 
Drs. Patwardhan and Ranganathan enable us to 
compare a gt ‘ill-balanced’ Indian diet with a 


Rained diet: 


ImprRovVEeD Dier 


(Ozs. per consumption unit per y A PO y 
Foad Iil-balanced diet neem 
Cereals 5 15 
1.0. 

1.0 

OS 
1.0: <4, 
0.50 ,, 


Pulses 

Milk 

Leafy vegetables 
Root vegetables 
Oil and fat | 
Sugar and jaggery 


ee Quoted by V. N. Patwardhan and S. Ranganathan in ‘‘Nutri- 
ae s Value of Indian = Foods and the Planning of Satisfactory Diets,” 
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oby the vigilant and outspoken Dr. Abanindranath Tagore, 


= Neogy lived with a group of artists. in the Oriental Art 
Society in Calcutta for a considerable period, and he 


eo, 


ER nia 


k mentions the name of the famous Vaishnava artist Shri 


 Kshitindranath Mazumdar (one of his instructors) with 
affection and admiration. 


It is nearly 20 years since Prabhat Neogy and I have 
walked under the same cork; trees and sat. in the 
shadow of the same mediaeval temples. Occasionally, 
_ Prabhat reminisces over the old days, how he starved 


E ‘and shivered, saw plays in the Jorasanko house, read 


_ Havell and marvelled over Cezanne and Van Gogh, He 
was a part of a group then, which regarded creative 


4 work with faith. He had knocked about the vast 


country, Banaras, Madras, Nainital, Kashmir, and has 
= come to anchor in the Gwalior Fort, as a schoolmaster 
and art-teacher. Here, he has grown roots in water 
and wood and stone, having discovered something which 
E satisfies a deep need. 


ee) In 1939, Dr. Gregg M. Sinclair, President of the 
Hawaif University, Honolulu, offered him a chance to 
travel, at which Prabhat jumped. He held a one- 
man show of his piciures at the Academy of Art in 
= Honolulu, painted a mural in the Watumal House (his 
host) and another in the Sydney University (on his 
way back) and met artists from China, Japan and 
Be Europe. This trip has added a precious ring to his 


experience. The temptation to stay on in the West, 
s. 0: 


ds OER agi pane gi, red earth and amramanjari i 


was greater. His creed iis that though a holiday 
abroad brings richness and zest to the mind, a creative 
artist can do good work only in his own environment, 


To live permanently away from your own soil is not only 


to be forlorn but also to be barren. 


As a schoclmaster too, Prabhat has made his mark. 
His sunshine temperament, his love of laughter and his 


mild ways have influenced many boys, and there are | | 


some old boys, who, having drawn and painted under 
lis inspiration have kept up their interest, and arə 
drawn back to him always. In the field of amateur. 
dramatics, too, Prabhat’s improvisations and brown paper 
setting (ordinary packing paper cut and pas'ed upon 
black cloth conjures a wonderful effect) have given much 
pleasure. 

Although fond of the good things of life, of 
music, and congenial company, Prabhat has a re'‘iring 
disposition. Publicity is an empty phrase for him. He does 
not believe in labels, either. He is aware that the 
understanding and interpretation of beauty is a discipline 
which calls for hard work. Prabhat is not very prolific, 
too, which is all to the good, because it behoves the 
artist to lie fallow also. His sense of pattern, of 
composition is unerring, and, his favourite colours are 


r 


earth brown, moss green and Indian red, “It is enough 


for me,” he says, “if I am sincere to myself and true 


to the grain of nature. The rest follows.” 


TEN DAYS IN RAJASTHAN 
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| Prnmirs with a man forced to lead a sedentary city life 
a desire to go out and visit places of interest, especially a 


place like Rajasthan steeped in glory that was once Ind, | 


is natural. The consideration of expense, and inconveni- 
ence and the question of available time do often curb 


4 ‘that desire, for one feels that the expense may be too 


Be: great, the area being waterless desert, where one may not 


find convenient places to stay, may be discouraging or 


-the journey may take a long time to cover and one may 


a not be able to bear the strain and come back without 


at 
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-a 
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seeing much, But many of us can snatch a short holiday 
k of about ten days or so jn order to undertake a journey 
_ like the one we did, and itemay not be difficult to lay 
by a sum of a hundred and fifty or a hundred and sixty 


4 a rupees in which a journey like the one we performed can 
+ be undertaken, provided one does not go in for expensive 
: ™ hotels or kas no hesitation to cover the railway journey 
in an inter class, The same journey if performed in a 


third class. may ‘reduce the expense to Rs. 120 or less, and if 


E ni performed in a second will increase to Rs. 200 g more. 


Sin both thg persons who performed the journey were 


By Dr. L. MUKHERJEE, m.A., B. Ed. PhD., 
Lucknow 


University 


above forty, it will prove that the strain involved, even 
in a hot season should not deter one to ven'ure. 


The immediate reason for our undertaking this tou 


was the total eclipse of the sun which was,visible from 
only two places of India, Phallodi and Jasalmere, on the 
50th June. This rare phenomenon which occured after 
56 years, may not occur again within the lifetime of 


most of us, and we were therefore eager not to miss this- 


chance of a lifetime. As it was within the summer 
holidays, we desired to cover incidentally as many places 
of interest in Rajasthan as we could. At the beginning 
I found many to accompany me, but gradually one by one 


they dropped, fearing the rigours or strain or possibly $ 


the fact that expenses would far exgeed the budget. 
Ultimately the party was limited to only two of us, 
myself and Professor M. N. Mukherjee of the Lucknow 
Civil Engineering College, whose twenty years of life * 
a surveyor has not dulled the keen enthusiasm for history 
that still resides within him, though mostly in a dor- 
mant form. 

` We started on the 26th June when the through 
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carr and many trains to Agra side were cancelled 
owing to rush expected at Kurukshetra, We therefore took 
the N. E. Railway Agra Express leaving Lucknow at 
6 P.M. and arriving at Agra by 1045 A.M. Mr. R: S. 
Shukla, an ex-student of my companion, forced us to 
accept his hospitality. As Agra was not a new place for 
either of us we merely visied two places, the Taj and 
Etmaduddsula, the mausoleum of Nurjahan’s father, and 
left for Jaipur by the 7 P.M. train. Most of the sectional 
carriages provided by Western Railway, in the through 
train are quite comfortable and some of the new third 
class coaches can bear its own claim if compared with 
some of the rickety second class carriages which we find 
in most of our branch lines in ‘he Northern Railway. 
We were however less lucky, for we could not get a’ seat 
in a Jaipur carriage and had to sit jn one of the through 
carriages going straight to Ahmedabad which waè not so 
comfortable. Any way we reached Jaipur at 3-30 A.M. 
The Panchayat Raj Dharamsala which was near was 
ready to receive us even at that rather unusual hour. 
Though not so comfortable as the Dharamsala of Jodhpur, 
yet we found this Daramsala not quite uncomfortable, at 
any rate it was much better than many we see in UP. 
An airy room was provided for a nominal rental of annas 
three per day plus an anna for each charpoj that we used. 
Water was provided jn our bath room at an anna per 
bucket. Fairly clean and wholesome meals are available 
in the Dharamsala itself at a rupee each. 


Ramniwas Museum, Jaipur 


Taking our tea, we went out to visit this beautifully 
planned city of Raja Jai Singh. The princely order of 
Kachwa Rajputs claims their descent from Kush, one of 
the sons of Ramchandra. The branch originally settled 
in Rohtas near Dehrj on Sone in Bihar; why they micrated 


Yi to Gwalior in the 3rd century A.D. js still a mystery. 


The hill fo'regs of Ambar which overlooks the present 
city of Jaipur seems to have been constructed by Dhola 
er in 967 A.D. ag a defensive measure. Finally on or 

about 1150 A.D. the fort became the capital. When 
Allauddin stormed Ranthambhore in 130) A.D. the 
Rajah of Jaigpr retreated to the interior but soon re- 
occupied his old fort after making an alliance with the 


Pathan ruler. Baharimal was the ruler of Ambar from 


— 


EN DAYS IN RAJASTHAN 


1548-74, he paid homage to Humayun and later to 
Akbar, to the latter he gave his daughter in marriage. 
His son Bhagwandas, who was made the governor of the 


Punjab, likewise gave his daughter in marriage with i 


ruled for 16 years and was succeeded by Mansingki one 
of Akbar’s ablest generals who ruled from 1590 to 1614. 
Because of marriage alliance the rulers of Jaipur were 


Chittal Palace, Jodhpur 


looked down by the Shisodias of Mewar and legends say 
that it was Mansingh who instigated Akbar to attack 
Rana Pratap in 1577. The next stalwart ruler of Jaipur 


seems to be Jai Singh I, commonly known as Mirza Jai oe 


Singh who served both Shahjahan and Aurangzeb ably. 
He was instrumental in Sivia‘i’s coming to Moghul court, 
it is however commonly held that the suspicious emperor 
got him poisoned in 1667. The next two rulers were 
less efficient and then we find the name of Jai Singh 
II, who was given the honorific title Swai Jai Singh as 
he was supposed to be 25 per cent more talented than 
even the most talented of all persons of his day. Amidst 
the revolution and destruction of the Moghul empire 
and the Marhatta raids, Jai Singh’s rule of forty-four 
years (1699 to 1743) kept Ambar house clear of all 
intrigues and made it prosperous, Being a contempo- 
rary of Walpole he did for Ambar what Walpole did for 
England. But our Indian Walpole had his talents in 
other directions also. He was an excellent architect. 
So long the capital was a hill fortress 3 miles away from 
the present city, situated on a spur 350 feet high it had 
little chances for expansion, so a new capital was con- 
tructed in 1728, with a town area of 3 square miles, 
enclosed within seven gates, each of which differs from 
the other in architecture. Df these, Nar gate leads to the 
station. The main street from East to West is 111 feet 
wide and crosses at right angles 
main street at Isktwer Lat. 


There are other less 


" Akbar’s eldest son Salim, better known as Jahangir, He 


important streets 55 feet wide cutting these two and a 


number of lanes which are 274 feet wide. 
houses overlooking the streets 


stone giving the city a picturesque appearance. The royal 
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another equally wide. A 
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palace situated in the centre is seven-storjed high with 
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present Rajasthan Government 
levies a charge of five rupees per visitor to see this which 
is exorbitant considering the fact that at Agra, Delhi ot 
Udaipur such things can be seen cheaply. Near the 
palace is the Bawan Cutchery or the old secretariat 
while many offices of the present secretariat are housed in 
the famous Hawa Mahal, a six-storied high strucjure built 
by Madho Sing in the 18th century. Present Assembly 
holds jts sitting in the town hall. 


Hill Fort, Jodhpur 


Jai-Singh was not only an architect, but an astro- 
He built five observatories, at Jaipur, Delhi, 
Muttra, Banaras, and Ujjain. Of these Jaipur obser- 
vatory is the biggest and the best kept. This masonry 
structure, built at a time when modern precision instru- 
ments were unknown, with its azimuth circles, altitude’ 
_- pillars and sun dials, is surely worth a visit. The new town 
~ planned by Mirza Ismail, a late Dewan, contains the 
Ram Niwas Park having the | zoo and the 


~ museum. The only attraction at the zoo ‘is a male goat 
=) which seems to have mammary glands which is certainly 


aN 
= ture situated between two portions of the zoo. 
» one finds the Maharaja’s 
~ college up to M.A. 


through passenger which carries 
bogies direct to Jodhpur, Passengers of other classes have 


The museum is a beautiful struc- 
Close by 
College which is a degree 
and Makarani’ college which is 
one of the best Girls’ Public Schools in India. 

We left Jaipur on the afternoon of the 28th by the 
two through ITI class 


a freak of nature. 


to change at Mertha Road, but the change is not incon- 
venient as Marwar Mail arrives within a few minutes 
time. At about 9 in the evening we crossed Sambar 
Lakes where the railway line goes through a causeway 
for a mile with the salt lake on either side. The piles 
of salt near the station are also interesting to see, The 
fort of Mertha a few miles from the Mart, a Road station, 


_. was captured by Akbar after a stiff resistance in 1562. 


We reached Jodhpur at half past six in the morning 
and took up our lodgings at Raghunath Das Dharamsala 


which is a fine building with excellent arrangements for 


bath. No charge is made for the lodging except a hire 
charge of annas two per cot and a refundable deposit 
of Rs. 2. 

History of Jodhpur seems to be more chequered than 
that of Jaipur. A clan of Rastrakutas settled in Kanauj 
beween 946 to 959 A.D. The last ruling king Jai 
Chandra refuged to help Prithviraj in his fight with the 
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Afghans, but his neutrality. ‘did not help him, for he was 
attacked and killed by Muhammad Ghori in 1194. His 
nephew Salaji migrated to Marwar, and from 1212 to 
1381 Hatbedi was the capital after which Mandor was 
their headquarters for the next 78 years. 

Due to undue interference in the affairs of Mewar 
where his grandson was yet a 
only his life, but his capital was also seized by the Mewar 
regent Chounda, and Jodha, the son of Ranmal, had 
to fly for his life. Although he recaptured Mandore 
in 1359, he did not think it safe ‘jo retain his capital 
there and in 1358 moved to the hill fortress, a year later 
the city was founded with the hill fort — guarding it. 
Rathores of Marwar fought with Sher Sha in 1543 and 
were afterwards subdued by Akbar in 1562. From that 
time Jodhpur was an ally of the Moghuls till Jaswant 
Singh, who was formerly Dara’s general and was there- 
fore held in suspicion by Aurangzeb, died at Jamrud near 
Peshawar in a circumstance, which lays the blame on the 
Emperor. Soon after his death in 1671, Aurangzeb 
attacked and annexed his territory, but the queen with 
the assistance of loyal chiefs, Gopinath and Durgadas, 
could take her infant son Ajit to Mewar from where 
Ajit recovered Mandor in 1701 and the rest of the 
territory by 1707. Ajit’s daughter Indrakumarj was, 
however, married to Farrukshiyar, and this seems to be 
the last example of a Rajput princess 
Moghul, mentioned in history. 


Deogurh Fort 


The rock fort guarding the city is situated at an 
altitude of 400 feet surrounded by a wall a hundred feet 
high. The fort encloses a space of 500 by 250 yards. 
Two gates Jaipol and Fatehpol, guard it. In the city and 
in its neighbourhood there are ten palaces, the best of 
which was built by Umrao Singh about fifty years ago 


minor, Ranmal lost not ẹ 
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and is known as the Chittal palace., It is about 2 mak A 


about a 
companion could 


stands on a spur 
resourceful 


away from the town and 
hundred feet high. My 


secure the permission, rare eyen for local people, from ' 


the brigadier to see the beautifully decorated rooms 
within. The aerodrome which is one of the largest in 
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! the east, is quite near this palace. At the foot of the 
g spur is a less decorated palace Raikebagh. The law- 
‘courts are near by. Jodhpur zoo is really the Lucknow 
zoo in miniature, but the tiger’s and lion’s dens are 
better kept. The museum has five stuffed animals, Calf, 
Kid, Kawn, Lamb and Rabbit, all of which are Siamese 


twins. The town has a College teaching up to M.A. and 
“an Engineering College. 


Jasbir Palace in Lake Pichola, Udaipur 
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The most important place on the way to Phallodi is 
Mandor 6 miles away- from Jodhpur which was the 
© capital from 138) to 1459, Ekthambha palace, resembling 

a pillar and an effigy of Periar Chief, Neher Rao, are 
the two things worth visiting here. Guides point out 
a place where Ravana was married to Mandodari thus 
tracing the history back to the days of ‘he Ramayana, but 
the authenticity of their description is doubtful. 

Our train for Phallodi left Jodhpur at 9 P.M. and 
was due to reach Phallodi at 3 A.M., it actually reached 
at dawn. We were lucky in securing a lodging in a 
Dharamsala reserved for Jains only through the kind 
assistance of Sri Chunj Lal, the Commerce teacher of 
the local high school. Phallodi, a city of 16000 souls, 
traces its origin to 15th century. The place gets an 

Yaverage annual rainfall of only seven inches. At two 
‘places there are catchment areas to store rain water: 
one near a fort three miles away, and the other at 
Ranisar about a mile away from the town. Nowadays 
a tube-well has been constructed which helps this 
scanty supply. Electricity is available but the 
prohibitive. charge of nine annas per unit has affected 
its being popular. The local dhawas can supply good 
food at a moderate cost. 
We expected a high 


crowd of sightseers for this 


A rare phenomenon, but were sadly disappointed. Excevt 


for 14 government meteorologists from Kodaikanal, 
Poona and Agra, the non-official visitors could be 
counted on finger tips. Indeed*we were the only two, 
official or non-official, from U.P. and were not 
commissioned by any. Only one Parsi gentleman came 
from Poona, a few teachers were from the Punjab, 
A few ameteurs came from parts of Rajasthan but the 
Physics or Mathematics professors from tke three M.A. 
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colleges, Jaipur, Jodhpur or Udaipur were conspicuous 
by their absence and so were the Professors of the 
Engineering Colleges of Jodhpur and Pillani. Nobody 
came from the Universities of Delhi or Agra, Funjab 
or Rajasthan. This one fact will show how much be- 
hind we are as compared with the rest of the world 
in matters of scientific curiosity. 
we try to take pride in Tenzing’s achievement, it is 


undeniable that an expedition sponsored by New Zea- m 


landers and not Indians conquered the Everest and 


ni 
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However much may 
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Italians conquered K-2. The Chief Minister Sri Vyas om 


and Sri Raj Bahadur, the Rajasthani Deputy Communi- 
cation Minister, were there but at the actual moment of 
the eclipse they were neither at the official observation 
post at the Rest House, nor at Ranisar the best place 
to observe from where we observed, 


Although Solar Eclipse of 30th June is now a thing 


of the past, and many of our readers have heard or read 


much about this phenomenon, yet a repetition of some of 
the statements may not be tiring. 


Fateh Sagar, Udaipur 


That a lunar eclipse is caused by the shadow of the 
earth falling on the moon only on the full moon days, 
and a solar eclipse is possible only on a new moon day. 
when the sun, the moon and the earth may be in a line, 


is perhaps known to all. As the plane along which 
the moon revolyes round the earth is inclined to the 
extent of five degrees with respect to the plane of the 
earth’s orbit all full moon nights are not nights of a 
lunar eclipse, nor are all new moon days of solar 
eclipse. It is only when the plane of the moon’s orbit 
cuts that of the earth that we get an eclipse. It is 
also seen that usually two planes cut each other for a 
period of time, and usuaYy a solar eclipse is followed 
by a lunar eclipse or vice versa. Such was the case 
on the 30th June for a lunar eclipse followed the 
solar fifteen days after. As the earth’s shadow is larger, 
lunar eclipses are more frequent, and are usually visible 


from a wider area than the solar. ‘Eclipses may be _ 


total or partial depending on the portidn of the earth a 


enclosed between direct and transverse common tangents 


as may be seen from the figure, R TE 
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P space eked Terien A ra B in 2 Yh meh 

ean see the total eclipse and that between C and D 
y o wil see only a partial eclipse, In the eclipse of 30th 
= June, the space enclosed between A and B was fairly 
ig wide from Phallodi, Jasalmer, extending through Quetta, 


TOTAK ANo PARRAL ECLIPSE. 
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APPARENT DRE.aF THE EARTH SNMLER BEING 


FAR Away FROM HE Mogor 


: wre. SHE. 
only the Reg ee yn n MASIE x 
-ARNAN Tran, S. E. Russia, Poland, Sweden, 
Norway and Canada. U.P., Punjab and Bihar were 
-included in space C and D. Neither the path of the 
earth nor@that of the moon are circles, but are oval- 
- she ped eclipses and the sun is not at the centre of 
the jpath of the earth nor is the earth at the centre 
of the path of the moon. The point where the earth 
is at the greatest distance from the sun, i.e., when. the 
_ sun appears smallest, is called aphelion, the opposite 
ae the perhelion’ The corresponding two positions for 
the moon are apogee and peregee. When the sun is 
Fa at the perhelion it is likely that the cone of double 
ngent or umbra in case of an eclipse may terminate 
* before reaching the earth and no place enjoys a total 
PPcciipee. If an eclipse occurs when the moon is at its 
3 apogee, the apparent size of the moon being smaller, 
chances are that in the event of an eclipse taking place 
' the umbra will recross itself and form an annular 
i g -eclipse as was the case on the 2lst August 1933, when 
an annular eclipse, or sùn appearing as a narrow ring 
‘round the moon was visible from S. Burma and East 
E Cosi of India. 
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It may seem strange that ehough the time of northern 
the 


ey. 
E ‘summer may bring the sun -directly overhead of 
nE northern hemisphere, yet it is at aphelion and the sun is 

-apparently smaller, thai is why this total eclipse was 


ie visible from a big area, Total eclipses may occur once 
in two or three ‘years visible from some part or other 
et the world, yet it is generally seen that it takes 
~ 18 years and ten days for an eclipse to be visiblg, total 
4 2 or partial, a? the same time and approximately over the 
eo. | A 
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n TSN ancient India E 
astronomers had held two — planets Rahu anc’ 
Ketu (nodes and internodes) responsible for eclipse 
which made a complete cycle over the zodiac in about 
18 years’ -time, i 
*% '% 
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Coming to the question of ancients 
astronomers one cannot help admiring — 
the accuracy of tthe formulae they 
have devised with observations made 
without any modern precision instru- 
ments, These formulae are so simple 
that with their help anybody can pre- 
pare an almanac or a Jantri and pre- 
dict eclipses months ahead. In this 
particular case a Bengali almanac 
published from Calcutta predicted the 
exact time, duration and places from 
where jt will be visible in India as 
early as in January. It predicted that 
it would be visible from Phallodi for 
52 seconds. Forecasts from governmen: 
sources appeared much later, and they 
all. held that it would be visible for 31 
seconds. After the eclipse however 
they said that it was visible for 68 
seconds (as mentioned in the Pioneer dated July 1, and & 
in other papers including Science and Culture, July 
1954, page 3). ‘Three of us Who observed the eclipse 
took special care to check our time with our watches, 
and all of us agree that the eclipse was visible from 
Phallodi (whatever may be the condition, at Jasalmere 
we cannot say, and is beside the point also as scientists 
were also at Phallodi) for 56 seconds, thus proving that 
the predictions of almanac were. more accurate than 
either the earlier prediction or later announcements of 
these scientists of ours. Official statement published 
after the eclipse had another gross inaccuracy. It was 
proclaimed through official agencies in the press in- 
cluding the information published in the Pioneer mE 
other papers that Corona was visible from Phallodi. 
dare say the person making the announcement was not 
only not an eye-witness to the scene but js also innocent 
of common optical principles. The totality of the 
eclipse was over seven minutes before the sun set at 
Phallodi; at that low altitude the sun on normal days 
looks red for the light coming from the setting sun 
passes through a wider thickness of the atmosphere and 
all rays of wavelengths longer than red or orange are 
absorbed. How can the faint light of the corona which ¥ 
emits a green light be visible? Science, and Culture of 
July is however right when it says: 


“Owing to the low angle oi the sun near m 
horizon at the sunset time, and due to long optical 
path of the rays through the hazy lower atmosphere, 
the corona was not visible nor photographed (was 
it only announced for consumption of the uninitiated 


public that it was visible ?), 
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‘in "There is one more thing jn this connection that I 
p ust mention of Fhallodi; although astronomers of ancient 
- India had been so accurate, the astrologers it seems 
played havoc with astronomical phenomena. An eclipse 
was not only held to be the action of a demon Rahu 
but to see it was considered inauspicious in some circles. 
In this particular instance, it seems some astrologers of 
‘Rajasthan had branded it rather inauspicious to see. 
Consequently though we took all these pains to see this, 
being the chance of a lifetime, the people of Phallodi 
to whom this rare opportunity was offered for nothing 
were not enthusiastic. So much so we found some men 
including teachers of the school who were out for a 
stroll actually turned away and went home before the 
eclipse started lest some might befall them, so 
great is the power of superstition in our land, 


evil 


Lokman Niwas Guest House, Udaipur 

At Phallodi we noticed one more thing that needs 
be told. After sunset there is always the twilight 
caused by the refracted rays of the sun from lower 
altitudes, it gets darker as the sun sinks lower and 
lower. At Phallodi on the 30th June the opposite was 
observed, for some time the twilight grew brighter and 
darker. A moment’s reflection will explain why this 
yeas the case. I have mentioned that the sunset 
Gceurred seven minutes after the totality ceased, the sun 
was still in the process of clearing itself out and hence 
every moment more light was being sent, This’ for 
some time counteracted against the effect of the sun 
sinking to low altitudes, and hence more- light was 
available for a period, ultimately of course the effect of 
sinking down was more apparent, and the sun sank so 


low that jt grew dark. 
* ra 
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m We entrained from Phallodi at half an hour past 
midnight and reached Jodhpur at seven in the morning. 
We went to the same Dharamsala, and having our bath 
started from Udaipur. The train deft at 10-50 and took 
48 to Marwar Junction at half pastone, From there we 
got the Udaipur train at 2-40 P.M. In the latter 
train up to Phulad the journey was through the plain 
` section, but at that station the engines were reversed 
and the line was seen rising up through a landscape 
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whose picturesque memory will surely impress a traveller, 
The steep hills on one side, deep precipice on the other 
with soothing verdure in contrast with the barren scubland ` 
of Rajasthan which greeted our eyes so long, was 
indeed charming. The entire panorama captivates one 
whose artistic tastes have not been totally dulled by the 
monotonous humdrum of city life. 

There is another thing that adds to this grandeur, 
Perhaps every spur and every pass jn this region has its 
own tale to tell, for it was on these hills that Rana 
Pratap fought for his freedom yielding to the great 
Moghul his dominions, inch by inch, after bitter struggles 
and in the midst of privations and sufferings, and yet 
held his head highi and erect as one of these very peaks 
that braves the storm! For seventeen years from 1576 
till his death in 1593 he fought bravely and the struggle 
was carried by his son Amar Singh till 1715, when the 
circumstances forced Amar to accept a treaty which was 
more honourable than that offered by the Moghuls te 
the great houses of Ambar and Marwar, for the Rana 
was exempted from personal attendance at the Moghul 
court and no marriage alliance was forced upon the 
house of Mewar. | 

Goram Ghat is a station five miles from Phulad; it 
overlooks a dangerous ford, and the .railway line spans 
the gap between two ridges by a bridge which is boih 
curved and inclined ; it takes one’s breath away, as the 
train slowly crosses it. There are two similar bridges 
of this type further on. A temple situated on one of 
the high peaks commands a magnificent view, Perhaps 
in the days of Rana Pratap the patriotic priest in charge 
of this temple had dual duties to perform, for he was 
not only attending to the deity, but ected as the 
sentinel, and warned the arrival of incoming hordes by ` 
a sharp blow of conch which would resound through 
the valleys, 
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A general view of plains from Chitor Fort 
Kumbhal Ghat, the next station is the highest, being 
at an altitude of 2712 feet. Overlooking the station and 
on a spur at an altitude of 3568 feet, stands the ruin 
of the Kumbhal Garh or Kamalmir fort ebuilt by Rana 
Kumbha, the most glorious of the Ranas of Chitore, who 
ruled ffom 1433 to 1468 A.D. If the rocks could tell 
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their Posies’ they would SETAS us with many ja paee 
= events which we know.only imperfectly so far. 

E It was here that Udai Singh a boy of 15 (not a 
mere baby as the poems about Panna seem to convey) 
= took refuge after a plot to kill him by Banabir Singh, the 


vies with one another .and though historians like 
Gaurishanker Ojha say that this happened at Untala 
(page 788), yet the authenticity of the sory is not 
denied and the rival claims of valour for a great cause 
will remain ever brilliant no matter whether it was 


E = usurper, was foiled by the heroic sacrifice of his foster 


mother, Panna, who substituted her own son, and thus 
preserved. the lineage of Rana Sanga. It was at 


Rani Mahal (Padmini Palace), Chitor Fort 


 Kumbhal Garh that Udai Singh was assured of the 
G - -support of the Chandawats, and with their help over- 
threw Banabir. The fort offered shelter to Udai Singh 
again in 1567 when Chitore was invaded by Akbar, and 
though he established a more secure capital at Udaipur, 
~ yet for all intents and purposes, Kumbhal Garh was 
p” headquarters till 1571 as stated by the historian 
 Gaurishanker Ojha in his Rajasthan Ka Itihas (Vol. U, 
733). Then again after Haldi Ghat, Rana Pratap made 
- Kumbhal Garh his headquarters till it was stormed by Man 


Singh after a stiff resistance a year after as stated 


by. Rajputana Gazeteer (Vol. IIA). Whether this 
~ fort was again recovered by Rana Pratap is not certain. 
~ Some chroniclers say that it was here that Amar Singh 
~ had to decide whether the rank of pre-eminence to 
lead the army would remain with the Chandawats, whose 
ancestor Chunda had relinquished the claim on the throne, 
and the Shaktawats. the descendants of Shakta, the 
he brother of Pratap. Amar decided that whosoever would 
capture the fort would get pre-eminence. The Chandawats 
= tried to scale through the walls and the Shaktawats tried to 
= storm the main gates battering it with fighting elephants. 


_ This was not an easy task, for the doors had spikes 


and the elephants were fighting shy, Ballu, the third 
son of Shakta, in order to maintain the family honour 
did what Arnold Winklereid did in Switzerland, namely, 
to stand against the gate and allow the elephants a 
human cushtion against the spikes while he himself 
perished. No less was the heroism of the Chandawats, for 
Jaitsingh, their leader was injured, and asked his friends 
to chop off his head and throw it across the walls so 
that the glory of the first head reaching the fort may 
remain wita the Chandawats. The heroism of both thus 


tunnels where the scenery 


enacted at Untala or Kumbhal Garh. 

Near Kumbhal Garh the railway passes through two, 
is bewitching. Four miles 
from Kumbhal Garh the railway passes near the foot 
of a spur on which stands the fort of Deogarh, the 
early headquarters of the Chundawats, though the Chanda- 
wats later held Bedonore and perhaps Kumbhal Garh, 
also. The sacrifice of Chunda, the founder of the group, 
resembles that of Bhisma for he relinquished the claim, 
on the throne so that his father could marry the 
Marwar Princess and the son through that wedlock 
would claim the throne. Like that of Bhisma, the father of 
course did not deserve the sacrifice, but the glory of 
the son was not tarnished by this. Though Chunda did 
not remain a bachelor like Bhisma, yet he remained a 
guardian to his infant brother Mukul and foiled the 
designs of the calculating Rathore grandfather, Ran- » 
mall and his son Jodha. It was his acts that forced 
Jodha to establish a new capital at Jodhpur as his old 
capital Mandore was captured by Chunda. Putta, a 
Chandawat, defended the fort of Chitore, when Udai 
Singh abandoned it after Akbar’s invasion and diedģ 
fighting. It was Chandwat, the Salumbra Sirdar, who 
settled the succession of Rana Pratap the eldest, against 
the unworthy Jaimal whom Udai had nominated. As 
for Jait Singh’s valour mention has already been made, 
in connection with Kumbhal Garh. 


Mirabai’s Temple, Chitor Fort 


The next important station is 


Sardargarh, a hille, 
fort 24 miles away and after going prs miles further we 


came to Nathdwara. Eleven miles away from tke rail- 
way lines lies the famous Haldighat where in June 1576 
Pratap Singh fought the Moghul? army so bravely. W- 
most every house at Udaipur shows the Rana on horseback 
in the act of throwing a spear at Mansingh. Historians 
however doubt whether such a dual was ever fought, 
They also decry the story of the complete annihilation 
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se yiling army, for panai to Ojha (Vol. 1, p: had signed a treaty and not before. The very fact tard 
a 56) the Moghul army remained a virtual prisoner at the subsequent treaty signed by Aurangzeb in 1681 Y 
Gogunda (Haldighat) fearing Pratap’s counter-attack. relieves the house of Mewar from sending even a 
So whether Pratap, retiring all alone was chased by a representative and a token. force at the Moghul court 
Khorasani and a Multani whom his disgruntled brother thus making Rajsingh virtually independent, shows that 
Shakta, who is supposed to have joined the Moghuls and the issue of the encounter was favourable to the Raipur Ai 
,who was reconverted seeing Partap’s valour at Haldi- Anyway we reached Udaipur at 9-30 P.M. p 
Ghat, killed, is a story which seems doubtful. There is how- went to the cjty two miles away and took up our 
ever no doubt that during or after the battle Pratap lcst lodgings at the’ Fathe Memorial Dharamsala, which is“ 
his favourite gray horse Chaitak, for one can see the the State rest house. There were no single rooms oi y ' 
-cenotaph of this only a mile away from Haldighat. Re. 1|8 a day available, so we chose a suite of rooms — 
at Rs..3| per day. 
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The next morning we busied ourselves in seeing 
this charming city. The streets are however narrower 
than those of Jaipur or even Jodhpur and look less 3 
clean. Most of them are paved with stones bs. 
Jagadish temple is an old structure and near it stands 
the fort, the abode of the Ranas, only the outer mahal 
of which we were allowed to see, for the other half . 
houses the Zanana. Near the palace stands the Ekalinga 
fort which was built to guard it. Unlike the palaces — 
at Jaipur or Jodhpur, Udaipur palace is a real fort. 
Entering through a temple site of Ganesh, we reached il a 
Mayur Chak where beautifully carved peacock ima 
each with a posture slightly different from the other 
can be seen, and the coloured stones with which these ie 
embossed images have been made is simply marvellous. — ” 
Surya Chopar contains an embossed face made of gold of _ 
the Sun god, from whom the house of Mewar claims direct | 
descent. On both sides of the Surya image are images 
of attendant females wearing saris which though made ` 
of coloured stone appear as if they had been made outa 


of delicate silk. Amar Niwas is a portion bulit fe nena V 
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Tower of Victory, Chitore Fort 


Ten, miles from Nathdwara comes Mavali from where 
one can change for Chitore. It was at Mavali that 
Udai Singh killed the usurper Banbir in 1537 and re- 
_ overed his father’s throne. 
= Debari is the last station before Udaipur. The 
railway passes through a tunnel and near it lies the 
famous, pass where Raj Singh, the grandson of Amar 
Singh, successfully resisted the Moghul army, when 
Aurangzeb came to punish him for his protest against 
the imposition of Jazia, and for giving asylum to the 
Rathore prince Ajit Singh. It seems that at this pass the | 
Moghul army was allowed to enter, and then its passage : r 
was blocked, rendering it immobile. Perhaps Rajsingh 
had the advantage of the advice of the Rathore chiefs, > Mae 
Gopinath and Durga Das, who due to the association of the Buland Darwaz&, Fatehpur Sikri 
house of the Marwar with the Moghuls had learnt how Amar Singh. Behind the fort lies the picturesque 
slow-moving and unwieldy the Moghul Army had become. Pichola Lake on which on an island stands the beautiful nA 
ha relies on the account given by the Muslim chroniclers palace of Jagniwas started by Karan Singh, son of Amar 
that the Imperial Army was allowed to enter Udaipur, but singh, but conigli by Jagat Singh. Raitu ee 
by the very fact ¿that there is no sign of a ravage of the a 
royal fort there, it appears that if this were the 
ag such permission was given after the subdued arniy 
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on another island on this lake. The two islands together a deposit of Rs. 5 and a 1AN hire of annas ten. It 


with} Gangore Ghat make a sight which is too beautiful is however not so comfortable, 


to be described in words. Overlooking the lake on the 
ofher side stands the small fort Sa`jan Garh on a spur 
no less beautiful. 


. Tomb of Salim Chisti, Fatehpur Sikri 


Coming down from the rock fort we entered the 
botanical garden surrounding the mordenized structure 
of the Summer Palace where the beautiful furniture and 
Belgian cut-glass beadsteads stand in as great a contrast 
with the hardships and privations of Rana Pratap as 
some of the dignified and pompous palaces of modern 
inheritors of Gandhiji’s sacrifice do with the simple hut 
of Seva Gram or Bhangi Colony from where the Father 
of the Nation earned India’s Freedom. 

On the right is the zoo and the museum. Though 
Rana Pratap refused to bow before Akbar the Great, 
yet his descendants did not, it seems, hesitate to bow 
before the image of a British queen Victoria in whose 
memorial the museum was built and whose 
rather than that of Rana Kumbha or Sanga, Rana 
‘Pratap or Rajsingh occupies a place of honour. Neither 
tthe zoo nor the museum has any special attractions, 
except that the latter Has some stone relics and a sword 
supposed to be that of Rana Sanga. 

About a mile away stands the catchment area 
of Swaroop Sagar and then comes Fateh Sagar, over- 
looking which stands the guest house of the Ranas, 
Lokman Niwas. 

About a mile and a half away from the Fateh Sagar 
stands the beautful garden Sahelion ke Bag with its 
beautiful fountains and near it is the Teachers Training 
‘College, Vidya Bhawan. The M.A. College is however 
on the way to the statione Unlike other capitals of 
Rajasthan Udaipur is on a hill 2300 feet and enjoys an 
annual rainfall of about 40 inches. It is no wonder 
therefore that crops like paddy or sugar-cane grow here. 

We left Udaipur at 6 P.M. As it was yet davlight 
we could see Udai Sagar, a big catchment area, built 
by Udai Singh near Debari. Through Mavali we went to 
Chitore which we reached at half past ten. ‘Qhe Jain 
Dharamsala® at Chitore allows non-Jains also but charges 


statue . 


rooms being totally 
unfurnished. For bath one has to draw water for him- 
self from a well. 

Overlooking the whole area of Chitoregarh stands 
the massive fort of Chitore, which is by far the most 


important single place which no traveller to Rajasthan» 


should miss, 
went to the fort situated at a distance of 24 miles from 
Chitoregarh station. We crossed the Gambhira river and 
passing through the village situated at the foothill, 
climbed up the spur 508 feet high from the base and 
about 1800 feet high from the sea level. The fort is 
really a walled city 3} miles long, over a mile broad, 
and the walls round it measure 12 miles. The spur is 
an isolated one. The Aravallis of Mewar is in the western 
side of the railway line while Chitore is in the east. 
Bappa Rao conquered the fort from one Man Singh 
in 738 A.D. and made jt the capital of Mewar. Alauddin 
invaded and sacked it in 1303 A.D. According to folk- 
lore, Alauddin first invaded it 12 years ago and the 
cause of his invasion was the beauty of Padmini, the 
wife of Regent Bhim Singh. He succeeded by treachery 
to imprison Bhim Singh but Padmini by a clever ruse 
assisted by Gora and Badal released the regent. 
Alauddin retired only to find another chance. Twelve 


We took a tonga drawn by two horses and ~® 
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years later Alauddin invaded again when Luxman Singh% 


was ruling, The battle raged in fury and one by one eleven 
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Pirbal Mahal, Fatehpur Sikri 
of the twelve sons of Luxman Singh as well as the Rana 
himself had to sacrifice and at last as the men went for 
a fatal last attack, Padmini with 1700 female inmates 
died in| funeral pyre called Johar. Col. Todd seems to 
rely on this story which present-day historians like 
Gauri Shanker Ojha discredit. 
story seems absurd. While 12 years ago Luxman Singh 


was yet a minor, within 12 years he was old enough: 


to be the father of “twelve adult sons, one of whom 
at least was married for otherwise we cannot establ 

the claim of Hamir to the throne. The place which 
the guides show as the site of comming Johar is a 
narrow tunnel which cannot hold 1700 people. Ojha 
traces the origin of this legend: to the- poem- written by 


On the face of it the 
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g Tusstion of food shortage. 


-Malik Mohammad ` Jàisi on 


or about 1540 AD. nearly 
two and half centuries later. He relies on an inscription 
at Kumbhal Gurh which though describing Padmini as 
a lady of exquisite beauty also describes her as the wife 
of the ruling Rana whose name was Ratan Singh. 
Alauddin invaded only once and during this invasion 
Ratan Singh died and Padmini became a sutti, 
probably at Samadhiswar, and the invasion lasted for 
a few days after his death when Luxman Singh a chief 
died with his sons. The story of Johar was probably 
true, only the number was less than 1700 and Padmini 
could not be there for she had died a few days earlier. 
The contemporary Muslim historian Amir Khusru also 
mentions of a single invasion of Chitore. 

Whether the Padmini episode is true or a myth, we 
can at least judge it for its literary and aesthetic value. 
That the story has a charm of its own is undeniable. 
Incidents of a similar bloody struggle are not uncommon 
in history. One is reminded of the grim struggle for 
Helen of Troy, the fall of Mark Antony for Cleopatra 
er even the death of Sher Afghan the first husband of 
Nur Jahan, in which whatever some may say apparent 
complicity of Jahangir cannot be denied. But can these 
characters claim the superb grace and purity of 
Padmini? Helen was originally the wife of Menelaus, 
the king of Lacedaemon; but she eloped with Paris 
of Troy. After the Trojan war she again lived with 
Menelaus thus showing her inconsistency to both her 
husbands. As for Cleopatra’s. consistency the less said 
the better. Nur Jahan had her early episode with Selim 
which caused Akbar to force her marriage with Sher 
Afghan whom Jahangir was suspected to have got 
murdered, Coming back to Agra it took Nur Jahan 
only six years to forget her husband, and thencefor- 
ward she was deep in her intrigues to increase her 
hold on the household of her second husband. Contrasted 
with this the story of Padmini gives an aroma of grace 
which is worthy of a true daughter of the land that 
has produced Sita or Savitri ! 

Perhaps leaving the authenticity of this story, we 
may look into the causes of the fall of Chitore, the fort 
indeed was invulnerable for an attack along steep hills 
in the days when cannon was either unknown or too 
weak to smash a rampart. An invader encamping along 
foothills would cut off any water supply from the 
Gambhira river no doubt; but Chitore we saw had five 
catehment tanks, Gaumukhi; Hati Kund, Kattan ban, 
Ghorazghat and Suraj Kund which in the months of July 
and August (according to Amir 
conquered Chitore on the 26th of August 1303 when the 
dates of Hijra are corrected with English calendar) 
these were full. But perhaps we were overiooking the 
The supply from the areas 
of the Aravalli was cut off, and though there was some 
scope of cultivation, within the fort it was not enough 
and after alle when invasion was going on all the 
cultivators must have joined as defenders, leaving the 
little cultivation that was possible, Food shortage 


Khusru Allauddin — 


thus seems to be the plausible reason why at the end $ 


the Rajputs adopted suicidal tactics. 
Ojha while silent about the first invasion gives shortage 
of food as the reason why 
third seige of Akbar in 1567 A. D. . 


including the three-storied Rani Mahal, the abode of ~ 
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Gauri Shanker 
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The devastation caused by the plunder and mass pA 
destruction of Alauddin is apparent from various ruins: = 


Padmini, which was later repaired by Kumbha only to it 


Le 


be sacked again by Bahadur Shah in 1535. From this 


passage an underground tunnel goes towards Gaumukhi 7 


and it was within this tunnel that Rajput ladies 


cow’s head. The other end of the tunnel leads to a room 


situated at the end of the edge of the tank, and on | 
the walls of the room one can find a plaque image of iz ‘ 


Padmini which has been perhaps a later addition after 
the invasions. 


Panch Mahal, Fatehpur Sikri 


Near the gate of Chitore stands Suraj Mandir, the a 


temple of Rana Sanga which was built by Rana Sanga, 
It is not far from the seventh of the seven gates, Padam 
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performed Johar. At Gaumukhi water trickles through 4 
a spring whose head was made to resemble that of a | 
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Pol, Bhairon Pol, Hanuman Pol, Ganesh Pol, Jothla Pol, $- 


Lachman Fol, and Ram Pol. 


Near Bhairon Fol stands the monument of Jaimal PA 


and Kallu Rathore. 


Jai Mal was in charge of the = 


defence of Chitore jointly with Patta Chunda when Mi 


Akbar invaded it in 1567. 


months from Oct. 1567 1568, when at last 


to Feb. 


The invasion lasted for five = 


shortage of food made the Rajputs order a Johar for the ~ È. 
woman-folk and a suicidal attack on the enemy by the ~ 


males. 


Jai Mal was wounded, but he was borne om | 


the shoulders of Kalla gnd both died fighting. Patta 
was hurled by the trunk of one of Akbars fighting E 


elephants and smashed. 
Pol. Historians mention that what to speak of 


His memorial stands at Ram 


Alauddin 


or Bahadur Shah even Akbar orderd a mass massacre i 
of the few inhabitants. found alive ! A few yards from y 
Ram Pol to the east is the site of Pataleswar and near 
it one can see big guns said to have been used by y 


Rana Sanga, two of them were 12 feet Jong. A Jan  - 
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Bahadur Shah who spared the structure but destroyed 
Eeey image including the carvings on the walls. In 
front of this temple stands the palace built on the site 
i of an ancient ruin of a palace of Rana Sanga. This 
= was constructed by Rana Fatheh Singh and now houses 
= the Rajasthan Military Police Training College. Padmini 
~ Mahal or Rani Mahal, we have mentioned before, stands 
“on its west about a furlong off, and near the palace is 

the granary where food was stored. Panna Mahal is 

a palace situated in the South of Rani Mahal where 
j; evidently the young princes stayed, It was here in order 
= to save Udai Singh from the wrath of the usurper 
k _Banabir that Panna Bai, the foster mother, sacrificed her 
own son Karan. 


' Dewani Khas, Fatehpur Sikri 


A furlong and a half to the 


- south-east stands 
an her big Jain temple destroyed by Alauddin but 
recently restored by the Jains of Ahmedabad. 
E Mira Bai’s temple stands in front of the second 
Jain temple, and is in its west. Folklore places her 
pave wife of Rana Kumbha, the most illustrious of 
e Ranas of Chitore (founder of Kumbhal Garh), 
hose devotion to Vishnu so annoyed her husband that 
she was ordered to drink peison which had no effect 
n her. Evidently she was allowed to have her own way 
went to Muttra leaving her husband. Historians 
> Ojha have however a different story to tell. Mira 
B f i, they say, was born in 1498, -full thirty years after 
K ımbha’s death. She was the daughter of the fourth son 
2m Rathore Rao Duda and lost her mother in infancy. 
_ Thereupon she was brought up by her grandfather 
k: who was a staunch Vaishnava. In 1515 she was married 
i Bhoja, the third son of Rana Sanga. Her married 
f Ta = seems to have been shor? and uneventful for she 
somewhere between 1518 and 1523. 
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ost her husband 

2 Thereupon she started living like a Vaihsnava devotee in 
a house where Kali, Surya and Shiva were worshipped. 
This naturally caused friction but somehow or other 
Rana Sanga and, his eldest son Ratna tolerated her, 
But after Ratna’s death when Vikrama became the Rana 
iu troubles started. It was Vikrama, her brother-i-law, 
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to avoid friction Mira was taken by her uncle Maldeva. 
When Maldeva died Mira Bai went on a pilgrimage 
which included Muttra and Vrindavan and ultimately 
she died in Dwarka in 1545 A.D. Mira Bai stands unique 
in her devotion to her deity in spite of persecution and 
her i 
poetry was considered almost a man’s 
was almost banned to ladies in household. The tem- 
ple of Mira Bai, though shorn much of its brilliance 
due to devastations by Bahadur Shah is worth a visit. 
Perhaps the association of Mira Baj with Rana Kumba 
was caused by two reasons. First was the existence 
of Jata Shanker Temple built by Rana Kumbha which 
stands near Mira Bai’s temple, and the second was the- 
fact that Rana Kumbha was not only a great general 
and an architect, but was a patron of art and a 
poet himself, It was natural for a later chronicler to 
associate a female poet in the dynasty with this Rana 
who was himself a poet. Kumbha, according to Rajas- 
than-Ke-ltihas by Ojha (Vols II, page 538) has left an 
account of the names of his wives which jnclude Kum- 
bhal Devi (from whom Kumbhal Garh apparently got 
its name) and Apurva Devi but not of Mira Bai. Of 
the architectural gifts of Kumbha one may see the three 
gates, Hanuman Pol, Bhairon Pol and Ram Pol, built | 
by him, but by far the greatest is his Tower of Victory 2 
122 feet high built in 1548 to commemorate his victory - 
of Malwa. It is a nine-storied structure containing} 
157 steps. On alternate stories one may find either a 
shrine or a parapet meant for rest. The fine carvings 
and images were all destroyed by Bahadur Shah of Guz- 
rat during the second seige of Chitore in 1537 A.D. 
This tower js perhaps the most prominent landmark 
ot Chitore fort, being visible from miles away. There 
is another tower said to be built by Jains some half a 
mile to the north-east, but it is smaller and is 
not more than 80 feet high. 

To the west of the tower stands the Samadhiswar 
Temple where dead bodies were brought 
cremation. The three images of Shiva, Chandi and 
Parvati were disfigured by Allauddin, but were restored 
by Kumbha only to be disfigured again by Bahadur Shah. 
They have recently been restored in 1940. Perhaps ` in 
the cremation ground near it, the body of Padmini was 
consumed to ashes in the funeral pyre of her husband, 
who it seems was Rana Ratan Singh rather than regent 
Bhim Singh. | : 

Gaumukhi tank which we have described ior is ` 
situated near this place. The beautiful and secluded, 
catchment gets its water supply from an underground 
spring which is made to resemble a cows face, It is 
now used as a bathing place for pilgrims. The surplus 
water runs down through three® narrow pipes soð 
constructed that not a single one was large enough to 
admit any human being from the enemy camp to come 
and take the fort by surprise. 

‘From Gaumukhj one has 


monopoly and 


to pass through three 


poems show a rare poetic gift in an age when | 


` 


before » 





~ fighting, 
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atchment areas, Hathi Kund, Kattan ieh and Ghora 
Ghat to see the place of Ministers, which is known as 
Mat Mal’s Place. Perhaps the last defender of Chitore 
lived here. It is said that Akbar so admired the 
bravery of Jai Mal that he made a stone image of the 
warrior and kept it in front of Delhi Fort, Whether 
this was done to honour his brave enemy who died 
or just to humiliate his memory it is 
doubtful. It seems Akbar did not spare his last abode 
‘and built minarets to prove that he wanted to turn jt 
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into a mosque. 


From Jaimal’s palace overlooking the Ghoraghat 
catchment in its east, one has to go further south to 
reach the temple of Kali or Chitoreshwari whom the 
soldiers worshipped before going to war. It stands to 
the west of the last catchment area, Surya Kund. The 

original deity had been disfigured at least twice, if not 
thrice, and what we see now is the new image less than a 
century old. The last building in the extreme south is 
the guest house built recently for visitors, So this is 
Chitore, the Glory of Rajasthan. 

We left Chitore at about two in the afternoon 
‘for Ajmere. On the way we passed the station of 
Hamir Gurh 21 miles from Chitore. At a distance 
we saw the fort which Hamir made the headquarters 
of the Mewar army while planning an attack on the 
puppet Maldev whom Allauddin placed on the fort of 
Chitore after his invasion in 1303. We reached Ajmere 
at about seven in the evening. The town is the head- 
quarters of a C. Grade State. We found our lodging 
in the Edward Memorial Dharmsala, which is really a 
rest house where a first class suite of rooms is available 
on a charge of Rs. 2 for one person and annas twelve 
for every additional person. 

Early in the next morning we left for Pushkar 
seven miles away. There are no common méans of 
conveyance besides ekka or tonga. The bus takes six 
annas, .while eight-seater ‘Taxis’ which are really 
pickups take only eight annas, The latier is much 


FY more comfortable. The route to Pushkar passes through 


a 


a hill in which one has to climb up and then climb 
down. Some of the hair-pin bends are rather sharp 
and the speed with which the buses and taxies go, are 
indeed risky. Pushkar lake js surrounded on all sides 
by hills and measures only 2} furlongs by 14 furlong. 
It seems however to be a natural lake which has 
recently shrunken in size owing to insufficient rains 
in the region for five years. While bathing, it is 
dangerous to venture too far, for fear of crocodiles. 
Besides crocodiles inside the lake, the other dangers are 
beggars and Pandas who like their compatriots at Gaya 
and elsewhére carry registers from which they are 
able to trace every visitor's antestry or at least names 


Cot his neighbours or relatives and claim a monoploy of 


in? 
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performing for him sradh and other rites. The 
singular glory of Pushkar is for the fact that it is 
the only place in the whole of India which contains a 
temple of Brahma, the god of Creation. Besides this, 
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there are two Vika Wee es inganatha ano 
Vaikunthanatha, both in typical South Indian: i mole o 
architechture with entrance gates or yi 
a place of greater prominence than the éi 
Ranganatha temple has bronze standard or ‘hes, b a d 
in Baikunthanatha the dhwaja is made 'of plated g 

The paintings on the walls of the latter wereŁin 1 
process of completion while we visited the tempia i 
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A view of Fatehpur Sikri 


On the way back from Pushkar one may see high 
up on a hill the reservoir or catchment area which 
stores rain water for citizens of Ajmere. Ajmere has 
an artificial lake built in the 12th century known as — 
Ana Sagar. Shajahan has built a pavilion on one off 
ity sides, but the place seems to have been a favourite 
resort of his father Jahangir also. It was here jn } s 
camp that Sir Thomas Roe, the British Ambas 
first -met Jahangir in 1615 A.D. though later on ME: spe nt 
most of his time at Agra. An account of this meeting 
may be found in Roe’s memoirs, Travels in India i 
the 17th Century. Ana Sagar too, it seems, has suffer ed 
from the drought conditions prevailing in Ajmere, for N 
it did not have sufficient rains for twelve continuous 
years and is now much diminished jn size. The Darga — 
of Mainuddin Chisti built by Mohammad Ghori js per- 
haps the most’ important thing to be seen’ in Ajme: ba 7 
The Jhelra tank is situated at one of its ends. Imambara 
of this Darga was built by Shajahan while a mosque 
has been added by Aurangzeb later. ~ 

Near this Darga stands another mosque Dhai D 
Ke Jhopra, said to be built under the orders 
Muhammad Ghori in two days and a half. As 
stones were from Hindu temples, the work was mere yo 
an assemblage and it wasẹnot impossible to assemble all 
these from sacked Hindu temples within such a 101 
time. The Arabic inscriptions must have taken mo 
time, and they seem to have been added later and no 
within the stipulated period of sixty hours, 

Having left Ajmere by the evening train we rez 
Agra at about nine in the next mornihg. On the > ay 
at about seven one may see the famous fort of Bhare tpu i: 


which was invaded by Gen. Cumbermereein 1826 < 
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ed in DN Hotel situated. ata short distance 

ort Station. Our objective in the return 

see Fatehpur Sikri situated at 23 miles from 

Fien to where the bus takes passengers from the 

ment roadways terminus near the fort, The 

joumey costs (Re. 1|2 -per passenger each way if one 

= Tikes to take a comfortable upper class and 13 annas 
ia one prefers the ‘Janata. 


Shajahan Mabel, fee 


AF The small fort of F aes Sikri was built by Akbar 
1 1560 and abandoned in: 1583 or 1584, Though it has 
ll hithe essentials of the government including Dewani- 
1 and Dewani Khas, yet from the diminutive size, it 
s that it was not meant to be a serious challenge 
tothe claims of Agra. Failure of water supply is given 
_ be the cause of its abandonment, but the size of 
> catchment lake which is now dried up shows that 
ams not enough for a large city, there was enough 
a ater to supply the royal court and the garrison, Pro- 
bab -the site was chosen when Akbar was busy in 
his his Rajputana campaign when Fatehpur Sikri being 
Rajputana by 23 miles saved a day’s march. It 
also Ee isvided a seclusion and secrecy to draw up plans, 
“an the busy city of Agra provided opportunities of 
leakage. Perhaps later on jt served more as a country 
E; res AA while the Agra fort was. in the process of 
construction. Certainly the rural atmosphere of Fateh- 
Pa pi yur Sikri could not supply the pomp and grandeur 
ich a mediaeval capital needed, and certainly Agra 
“on ae bank of -Jamuna will have more facilites and 
attractions which will prevent its citizens being drawn 
i way to an out of the way place like Fatehpur Sikri. 
4 W hen these weaknesses of Fatehpur Sikri were clear to 
Ak bar he started building Agra’ and after it was complete 
J Fatehpur Sikri was retained as a country residence and 
Í then finally abandoned. 
The famous Buland Darwaza of Fatelipur Sikri, the 
. ies gate in the world, guards the entrance of Salim 
Chi isti, Akbar’s preceptor. Akbar granted the revenue 
‘34 villages to maintain the family of this saint and, 
e tomb of „his family members can be seen in a 
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Frim ‘this, one passing irona a sable pa oe ee 
red-stone palace of Jodha Bai through a gate known as 
the King’s gate. The palace of Jodha Bai, from what 
is written on a plate at its gate, was meant not for 
Akbar’s wife but for his daughter-in-law who did not, 
it seems, use it at all, for she was married after 
Fatehpur Sikri had been abandoned. 

Near it is the palace called Birbal Mahal, which 
guides show as the palace of Birbal, though it is 
unlikely that a male member would be given his 
apartments so near the royal harem. ‘Really, as the 
archaeological department tablet shows, it was the palace 
of one of Akbar’s queens, daughter of Kalyanmal of 
Bikaner. Panchmahal is a five-storied structure, overlook- 
ing the courtyard of the palace, including thie place where 
a girls’ school was established to educate court ladies, 
Khwab Gha, where Akbar himself used to rest and the 
courtyard where he played chess with human pawns. 

Dewani Khas or the hall of private auidence is also 
built of red sand-stone unlike its marble prototype at 
Agra or Delhi, Its central tower inside was made for the 
seat of the emperor and it was from here that he dis- 
cussed the possibilities of his new faith Din-i-Ilahi which 
did not catch the fancy of his Hindu or Moslem subjects, 
Hiran Minar, a spiked tower built in the memory of 
Akbar’s favourite elephant, can be seen here. The 
panorama from the place is also grand. Dewani Am 
or hall of public audience stands on its other side beside 
the resting place for Akbar’s Turkish Sultana, who, it 
seems, attended the Durbar through a lattice work apart- 
ment on a side of the throne room. 

The palace for Hakim outside Dewani Am, has a 
well in which bathing places have been made at different 
depths. to suit the water level which sank to different 
depths in different seasons. 


Form Fatehpur Sikri one can come back to Agra 
by a bus at 4 P.M. on by train at 5-30. So much has - 
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been said of Agra in different books that this third- 


city of U.P. with nearly three and a half lakh souls 
do not need any description. Sikandara situated at 


five miles from the city is the last resting: place of — 


Akbar. It is a five-storied building, one of its four 
gates was destroyed by thunder. The imitation tomb of 
the fifth-story is a monolith weighing five hundred 
maunds as the inscription says. How it ‘was raised up 
in the days when cranes were unkown is a thing to be 
guessed. Probably it was rolled along an inclined plane 
through sweated labour of thousands of slaves. Dayal 
Bagh of Radhaswami Institute is well worth a visit and 
of course the red fort with its ruined Akbar Mahal, big 
Dewani Am, Jahangir Mahal with the library of this 
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talented but drunkard King, Shajahan Mahal, a beautifull, 


marble structure, Moti Masjid or beautiful Pearl Mosque 
built of white marble, and Dewani Khas with its court- 
yard where two stone slabs made of black and white 
marble are kept over which the throne of Jahangir was 
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“INDIA. AND. CHINA 


public mosque, even on Fridays (to compensate which 
Nagina Mosque was built near his prison which though 
beautiful. was, small) wanted, only one favour from his 
son Aurangzeb. This was that he should be allowed to 


kept as he watched the river bank. The Shishmahal 
was the bathing place. Thé brass gates from Chitore 
brought by Akbar are kept near. The three Places 
move a vistor to pity. One is the underground dungeon 
in which Nur Jahan, managed to imprison her possible 
rivals dnd finally despatched them quietly; into Jumna 
through baskets. hanging down an underground tunnel 
and so.ended the career of a- number of ladies in- the 
prime of. their lives whose only fault had, been that 
their beauty, could, possibly attract the middle-aged. king. 
The place: of imprisonment. of. Shajahan, the small 
enclosure and dungeon where this most layish and 
luxurious emperor: passed, his last nine years, stands 
in bold contrast with all that he stood for im 
life. Perhaps the saddest of all is the tower Saman, 
Buruge, where Shajahan. breathed his last. When the 
end was drawing near, the imprisoned emperor who had 
been denied access to, light and liberty- for eight years, 
and who was denied even the right to- worship in 
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seo his Taj Mahal while he breathed his last. Perhaps 
ag a concession, „the son-.granted:it and so ended the 
eight years’ imprisonment while the aged prisoner saw 
the crown of his: glory built after years of his labour, 
situated‘ about a‘ mile off where his last remains were 
to be brought soon, but which,so Jong he was alive and 
imprisoned was. not even allowed to see except for the 


last few minutes. Unfortunately, the photo plate of the ` 


Taj Mahal.from Sajan Buruge could not be taken, and of 


the many sights of Agra we present our readers only + 
with the picture of Shajahan Mahal where the emperor `: 


lived while he was free, 


We left Agra by ten o’clock passenger on the next E 
day and changing at Kanpur reached Lucknow at mid- 


night. 


So ended ‘our journey to Rajasthan. 





/ INDIA AND CHINA > o , 


By Pror. S. N. AGARWAL 


Ter recent visit of the Indian Prime Minister to China 

be of great historical’ and political 
Replying to short-notice question. in the 
Shri Nehru observed. that “the mere fact 


significance. 


Lok Sabha, 


of. a colser understanding between, India and China js 


a factor of vital importance not only to those countries 
but to others also.” - 
recent meeting of the Congress Parliamentary Party, the 
Prime Minister stated’ that his visit “had: helped: in 
bringing the two great nations of Asia nearer.” Jn an 
interview with a British journalist who met him on be- 
half of the, B.B.C., Shri Nehru laid great stress on the 
method of tenis co-operation and understanding,” 
as against “threats and an aggressive approach” to the 


solution of major problems confronting different nations 


of the world. The same note. of a friendly approach 
was sounded by the Prime Minister in the course of his 
speech in Peking: 


“The essential thing between two nations,” said 


Shri Nehru, “is tolerance and friendly feeling.” He 
‘continued: “If these are present, other: things 
follow., I am convinced these are. present in. India 


and China.’ 
' Although Shri “Nehru has welcomed this friendly co- 
operation between India and China for the establistiment 
of peace in Asia_and the world; he has made it quite 
clear that there, are basic differences in the political and 
economic structures of the two countries, 


i “We found that such differences as existed in our 
political’ or economie structures need not come in the 
way of our co-operation in many- fields and, more 
especially, gn our working for peace in Asia and 
the world.” Ys 
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much more. 


In the course of his talk to a °° 


‘of interfering with Indian 


| i feig! . fundagnentally. . oe cer -o 
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Shri Nehru, in the course of his interview to the 
B.B.C., described‘ the enthusiasm of the people in both 
the countries and stated that, perhaps, in China, jt is 
But he made it quite clear that he did 
not like the methods of :regimentation, 

_ “Tt may be, we may not be able to do it to the 
same extent: but we. prefer to do it in-our own way.” 
‘Of course, Shri Nehru did not think it worth-while 

to discuss. the ideological differences theoretically. 
“We knew, that we were functioning with different 


political and economic structures, and we left it at 
that,” 


The two Prime Ministers discussed, from a practical 
point of view, a number of problems like -those of 


_industrialisation, unemployment, flood control, population 
control’ and financial resources. 


The “Five Principles” 
or the “Panch Shila” provided the basis for all these 


‘friendly discussions on common problems from the stand: 


point of world peace and prosperity. The Chinese 

leaders assured Shri Nehru that they had no intention 

conditions “internally or 
externally.” 

“For my part,” observed Shri Nehru, “I accept 

their. word because that word fits in ‘witli objective 


conditions in. Asia and their country and in the 
world? 
Both India ‘and Ching are - today eaa in the 


“great adventure” of raising the material and cultural 
standards of their people as speedily -as possible. Both 
can learn from-each other in- many ways, though our 
economic and political ideo gies differ - basically and 
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-quite different : 


Shiri Nehru pointed out in details 
deal, 
‘In China” said Shri Nehru; 

i any freedom of. press or expression,” . 

There is also no independence of the Judiciary -as in 
India, - Their political or constitutional structure is also 
they need not devote hours, days, and 
months- on almost endless discussions in Parliament, In 
India, freedom of speech and expression was fully utilised 
and even misused. The J udiciary made the working of 
the legislation ratkier difficult and prolonged. ‘And yet 
India had achieved considerable success in -improving 
the-social and economic conditions of her people during 
the last seven years of freedom, We can surely learn 


several things from China : China, in turn, can‘ learn 


* 


other things from India. 


“Rit 32 
‘to do things in our own way, and will not brook. any 
interference from outside.” “Nor will I like to 
interfere with the ways of others.” 
Speaking at a largely-attended public meeting in 
Darjeeling, Shri Nehru observed : 


“Tt is no use imitating other countries and 
} p peoples. It never pays to imitate because imitation 
l leads to weakness and dependence on others,” 

India is wedded to. a democratic Constitution: she 
has chosen the Gandhian path of freedom, peace and 
democracy. China is following a different path, And 
yet the two great Asian countries can learn from each 
other to the definite advantage of both, The principles 
of peaceful co-existence and non-interference can go 4 
long way in bringing about better and happier 
relations between different nations and peoples for the 


. ultimate aim of establishing’ a more prosperous, progressive 


more jerky, risky and bloody. - A 


and peacetul world to live in. 

Some of us are under the wrong impression ‘that the 
pace of progress under a democratic set-up is slower 
than that of a totalitarian regime. It is true that the 
democratic method appears to be slower to begin with; 
it entails long discussions and requires the willing 
co-operation of tke people through a process of 
persuasion and popular education. The authoritarian way 
appears to be quicker in the beginning but shows signs 
of resistance and conflict _as time. passes on, The 
democratic procedure is, thus, 
the totalitarian -method -is seemingly fast but ultimately 


Jreland took about 800 years to achieve its political 
freedom, while India, under the glorious leadership of 
Gandhiji, ‘succeeded ‘in ‘attaining Independence through ' 


peaceful and non-violent: méthiods in about a quarter of 


a century. Even after Independence, India lias been 
able to register remarkable ` ' progress in different sectors 


of national planning under a democratic set-up. It can. 


be claimed without any hesitation that what India- has 
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In his address to the Congress workers at Darjeeling, - 
how social and 


: ‘hers is -hardly _ 


' population problem in 
- material goods presents stupendous difficulties. 


remarked the.Congress President, “We like 


‘comparatively brief 


slow but steady while - 4s always unhealthy and harmful. 


small country like | 





achieve the 


been able to 
compares. very favourably with the progress made by 
political conditions in India and China differed a great : any other country in the world -during the same period oi 


during last seven, years 


time. We should never forget that U.S.S.R. took full 
IY years to prepare the blue-print of ber first Five-Year 
Plan after the. Revolution of 1917. These eleven years in 
Russia were the years of bitter conflict, class -war 
and severe famine, In China also the present edifice of 4 
unity; discipline and material progréss is. largely founded 


. on fear, regimentation and authoritarian rule. Nothing 


has been achieved there as if by magic, - Chairman: Mao 
and the Chinese Prime Minister have openly admitted 
that their country would take about 15 to 20 years te 
be ‘able to lay the foundations of a Socialist State, There 
is considerable unemployment ‘in China -and the 
relation to food “and other 
There 
is still a tendency towards inflation; one Indian rupee 
is, at present equal to about 5,000 dollars. There is, 
even now, plenty of private property in land and 
industry. Attempts are being made to narrow down the 
gulf between small and big incomes. But even in 
Russia there is easily a difference of 1:80 between © 
different income-groups. In both China and the 
U.S.S.R. although there has been substantial increase 
in production -of different commodities, the quality of 


< these goods is, in general, quite poor as compared with ¢ 
` other countries of the world. 


We in India, therefore, need not suffer from any 
kind of “complex” in gauging our economic advancement 
after the achievement of political freedom. During” a 
span ‘of seven years,’ we have 
considerably solved our’ problems of food, rehabilitation 
and inflation. We have succeeded in integrating 600 and 
odd States into the Indian Union. We kave established 
a number of basic industries with a chain of magnificent 
National Research Laboratories. Our targets for food 
and several industrial’ products have been more than 
achieved. We hope to cover the whole country with 
Community Projects by the end of the second Five 
Year Plan. These are no mean achievements for a 
country which suffered from great handicaps during 
centuries of political serfdom. But we need, not 
rest on our oars. There is still much to be achieved 
through long and arduous labour. We should always 
be ‘willing to learn from other nations. Self-complacency 
But to try -to imitate 
other counties without developing one’s: innate ‘strength 
‘is always suicidal, We. must, therefore, march akkad 
with full faith in our ideals and objectives. - Destiny - -has* 


. endowed us with a heavy but: sublime ‘responsibility. 


India has to’show to the world that the path of peace, 
non-violence and democracy is quicker and nobler thag 


. the path of conflict, violence and authoritarianism.. Let 


us try our very best to discharge this gteat responsibility 


with faith and missionary, zeal, e. 
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backwards and forwards. 
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THE CRISIS OF PHILOSOPHICAL STUDIES IN INDIA 


Br Ds. $. K. DAS Tr 


Iv is more or less a truism that philosophy is but life — 


gathered up into the focus of self-consciousness; and 
-one of the compensations of middle life, as Chesterton 
once put it, is to see the truisms coming true. All the 
same it is a matter of increasingly painful discovery 
that in life truths of vital significance are so often 
asseniéd to but not believed, in the strictest sense of 
the term. Truly viewed, therefore, all philosophy is 
contemporary: philosophy just as all history, n a 
sense, is contemporary history. Pleading for the 
re-instatement of reverence as the soul of all educa- 
tion, Whitehead, ` one of the greatest philosopher- 
scientists of our century, is known to have acclaimed 
the present momen; alone as the holy ground upon 
which we are to take our stand, inasmuch as the 
present sums up within ‘itself the whole of existence 
What is suggested herein is 
not an. over-estimation of the present but an exhorta- 
tion to cultivate that sénse of proportion, that sense 
and sensibility, which is the raison detre of all 
philcsophie thinking. ' 

One such historic occasion, for stock-taking of 
our achievements and aspirations, cropped up in con- 
nexion with the Silver Jubilee session of the Indian 
philosophical Congress, held in Calcutta, December, 
1950. As a spectator sees more of + he game than the 
participants, with vested interests of their own, 
reference may profitably be made here to the 
enlightened testimony of one prominent delegate 
from U. K., published in 1951, in a representative 
Journal of Philosophy* Reviewing. the Silver Jubilee 


— YVolume, the delegate to the Silver Jubilee session of 


the Philosophical ‘Congress who acknowledged inter 
alia the “great privilege to attend these meetings and 


also to engage in an extensive lecture tour of Indian , 


Universities,” t presented the main issue with that 
remarkable brevity which is the ‘soul of wit’: 


“The differences between it and the type of 
philosophy most prominent in Britain and U.S.A. 


at the present time may | be summed vp by saying - 


that it (viz. Philosophy in India) is more im con- 
tact with religion and with practical aims (practi- 
‘eal not in the sense cf making money but in the 
sense in. which the search for the highest good is 
practical) and less in contact with science.t Partly 
because of this divergence eof interest I found 


C that the most common approach is still that of 


metaphysical idealism, which we have got into 
the habit of looking on as dead. No form of 


— — 


ose oe 
* Mind, January, 1952, pp. 132-133. 
+ Also in Philosophy, July, 1951, p. 263. 
$ Italica ours; also in Philosophy, July, 1951, p. 263. 


gregarious instinct, and the 


modern positivism has made 2 wide impression, 
and .the philosophical atmosphers is more like I 
imagine that of the nineties at Oxford to have 
been than what we enjoy in England to-day.” 
Leaving aside other points, no fess 
and important, in this aetiological analysis, 
be worth our while in this context to 


it will 
concentrate 


upon that canker which has been for some time past — 


the prolific source of mischief and misdirection in 





instructive — 


matters of -philosophical study and research in this ee $ 


country. In a wider context, Mr. Bertrand Russell 
in his Herbert ‘Spence; Lecture (1912) on “Scientific 


Method in Philosophy”, is known to have proved to _ 


the hilt that Philosophy, as conditioned by ethical 
and religious motives, has either defaulted or deterio- 
rated to the extreme point of self-stultification. In 
a country where Religion, following the dynamics of 
its meaning-particle gravitates along the line of least 
resistance into a eult that is -~ communal, denomina- 
tional or sectarian the danger is far more serious. 
Ethical or religious motivation of philosophical acti- 


we 


ay. La RST 
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vities, laudable as. it is, proves in the end hostile to ` 


the cause of philosophical progress 
mately to the sterilisation of the philosophical im- 
pulse. It is readily admissible that ethical and reli- 
gious motives are, largely the product of the group or 
philisophy . which they 
inspire is alwavs:more or less parochial, more or less 
infécted with the passions and prejudices of a time 
and aaplace and, therefore precludes the possibility 
of “attaining unto that global outlook, that world- 
view (Welt-anschanung) which is the infallible mark 
of the philosophic spirit’ What could have removed 
this plague-spot, otherwise inevitable and incorrigible, 
is the scientific motive and method in philosophy, in 
other words, that submission to fact which is the 
essence of the scientific temper. 


and leads ulti- 


This is the reason, in part, 
Nath Seal of revered memory would often exclaim, 
from his classroom chair, while expounding with 
the characteristic luminosity of his insight, the 
hidden meaning of sonte intricate text of Indian 
Philosophy, without being hide-bound by any philoso- 
phical tradition, Eastern or Western, for the instruc- 
tion and edification. of his students. “It is one rul- 
ing ambition of my life," to quote his memorable 


words on the point, “to found a schogl of compara- 


tive research in philosophy which would prosecute the 
studyeof Indian Philosophy—-not, however, on the 


why Dr. Brojendra 


traditiona] ‘Tol’ method of study and ‘research bud x 
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. acquaint himself with the undergraduate 


has not,outlived its use but, on the contrary, 





along the open road through which Universal Huma- 
nity has travelled for ages,” 

It is no wonder that a religiously motivated 
philosophy, finding a congenial soil- in a region over- 


ridden with a “casteist,, and clannish predisposition, 


should foster a solipsistic or subjéctivist mentality‘in ` 
theory and anti-social or anti-democratic activities in 
the practical sphere. leading ultimately to racial, com- 
munal and regional vanity or arrogance. Wakeful to 
the dangers of these fissiparous and disruptive forces, 
nurtured in their overt as well as covert forms, the 
philosophic Vice-President and the philosopher-scientist 
Prime Minister inveigh against- them invariably 
in public in words that bear quotation here: “Casteism 
and, Provincialism. must go” in the interest of safety: 


p _and well-being, of- the Secular State to which, be ib 


remembered, we owe our allegiance. - 
_There are two other danger-zones which have not 
been explicitly -mentioned but are indirectly suggested 


. by the reviewer's analysis referred to at the outset. 
One isethe disproportionate emphasis upon logic. and. 


theory of knowledge (or epistemology) and the other 
is the inflated importance conferred upon Indian 
philosophy of the traditional type. -The reviewer in 
question laments that “Studies. of logic and linguistic 
of the more modern type find no place in the proceed- 
ings of the Congress and there is no talk about the 


- analysis of commen sense propositions.” But if he had 


stayed. on -here for sometime. more and cared to 
and post- 
graduate curricula of studies in philosophy, he would 
have been staggered at the plethora of logie-chopping— 


` not. of the recent, rejuvenated type—but the old dis- 


credited backwash of metahpysical idealism, / current 


about the nineties at Oxford. .No one with the least 
pretension to sanity or seemliness.would possibly deny, 
the use and importance of a thorough grounding in 
method.or the theory. of . knowledge,. with a. view to 
consolidating the matter of knowlédge or the systematic 
structure to be raised thereon. The warning that was 
sounded by Lotze in .the seventies of the’ last century 
has . a 
special application to the turn of events at the present 
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moment . "Tt is tedious,” as he observed, “to be 
always sharpening one’s knife when there is nothing to 


cut.” One would like te go further and say that it is 
“not only tedious but dangerous, ‘for the knife may, 


for aught we know, may recoil upon one’s own neck in 
the absence of anything to cut! 

__ Inthe post-independence era it is but natural that 
we should go:in for Tndianization: of our educational 
policies and curricula of studies. But this move, per- 
fectly innocuous as ‘it is, may, when coupled’ with, and 
re-inforced by, an uncritical spirit of revivalism, go to 


‘absurd -lengths—to excesses ‘and ‘exaggerations—which 


cannot’ but spell mischief and self-alienation for Indian 
philosophical thought from -world-thought. It is no use 
going into hysterics over the so-called status of world- 


philosophy claimed for Indian philosophy; for, it‘is safe 


and sane to remember that no‘respectable University 
or University College, barring certain Oriental Schools 
or ‘Asiatic Institutes, in the whole:of the United King- 
dom or U.S.A. has, up till now, made ‘provision, for 
the study. of Indian philosophy as a subject for study 
according to the University curriculum of studies, In 
the face of such problematical reception, the tendency 
in ‘Certain quarters to claim, for ‘Indian philosophy im 
its traditional form, an immutable perfection which 
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defies comparison with any: other thought-type, ancient x 


or modein, would serve to forge only the fetters of 
isolation or insularity in this growing “One “World” of 


our ‘thoughts and aspirations. It is a typical instance~ 


of what the psycho-analyst calls “repressed sym- 
pathies.” That is the way:of perverted’ pride, and that 


‘way lies madness. It is to our benefit therefore to 


resign ourselves to the timely discipline: of philosophy 
herself ‘that pleads for “Justice in the name of the 


“Whole,” and administers the homely and salutary 


lesson in humility. Let us close on the high-pitched 
key on which a celebrated philosopher of the last 


century: gave his admonition to unwary pilgrims ox the 
way to philosophic regeneration of their - outlook -ot}~ 
life: “There is no sin, however, prone to it atphilosopher 
may be, which philosophy can 
spiritual pride!” l 


justify so little as 
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T.S: ELIOT AND A MODERN LOVE SONG: 


Mucu could be said both in favour. of and. against 
modern poetry. It has widened the horizon óf poetic 
sensibility, discovered for its use the gub-conscious and 
very effectively utilized the possibilities of prose rhythm, 
Consequently quite a.lot has been. gained in technique 


as a result of new experiments, but the: poetic ‘attitude: 
has been moulded too much and. rather -unhappily at 


times by the disintegrating’ surroundings. - Disillusion- 
ment and despair, lack, of faith! and divided aims have 
drawn out of men, on; the-one hand, all their attachment 
to additional morality and.on the other, their ability to 
easy and frank response to’facts. and events. To all 
this has been added the complexity of social life and 
instability. of any moral code. 

T, S. Eliot emerged on the literary scene of: Europe 
with an extraordinary. sensiliveness to modern conditions 
and equipped with a. rare power of analysis and: dis- 
progress in the study of the 
psychological method. Under’ those circumstances his 
approach to poetry was new and- revolutionary. {n fact 
about the time when.a ‘. political revolution: of great 
import was taking place’in Rissia a poetic revolution 
was declared’ by Eliot with the publication of" his 
Prufrock and: Other ‘Observations. Of all the poems 
that appeared in that thin collection, the first poem, 
“The Love..Song. of Alfred J.. Prufrock,” is the richest in 
texture and poetic insight: and .also it sets the. dominant 
note of the entire volume. Eliot. of course outgrew the 
Prufrock stage of his-career and. Eliot of Four Quartets 
is vastly different-from the poet who. concentrated for 
time on the: personality types either ‘refined, beyond the 
point of ‘civilization’—inhibited and fastidious or 
dare-devilish and irresponsibly self-assertive, , 

But unfortunately this preoccupation with extreme 
examples: of abnormal types became gradually.:a habitual 
feature of modern poetry. The limitations that the 
genius of Eliot could so easily transcend narrowed down 
tke scope of modern. poetry to a great. extent. for it 
remained almost completely circumscribed by the 
discovered land and the old) world sank into a mere 
historical fact. Eliots emphasis on tradition was perhaps 
a warning’ but its significance does not. seem to have 
been realised by many modern poets, -An. analysis - -où 
the Prufrock poem will show on the one -hand -a re- 
gaarkable technical skill and advance achieved by Eliot 
and on the other the accentuation -of an archetypal 


‘pattern that Has often been catriéd : to. its. extreme in, 


modern poetry: Sad- painting, 
T: S. Eliot has heen .deseribed’-by one of: his admirers 
as‘ one: first holding: the ‘key of modern poetry in his 
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open hand and then unlocking its door, As he flings 
open the door, we enter a strange world of people who 
have, as if, just escaped from the broader and vaster 
life outside and found a retreat into this new inferno. 
Life here is placid on the surface, but a helpless struggle 
—a new torment surrounds it with hell fires. Doors are 
still kept: open for. those who will inhabit this- world at 
the poet’s bidding and we can see many of them already 
on their way—all' bearing quaint and unusual names, 
Prufrock, Gerontion, Appolinax, Limoges, Fragilion, Mrs. 
Phlaceus, Prof. Caanning Cheetah, Miss Nancy Ellicolt 
and the: like. Ang they have all come with their 
obsessions and repressed desires, their quixotic scruples 
and. unhealthy sensibilities and, one may presume, they 
have reached this last resort dejected from a psycho- 
analyist’s clinic. Obviously enough, there is something 
very grimly mysterious and abnormal about them—their 
names, ‘their thoughts and talks and alse about the 
‘world: they live in. Eliot’s admirers -maintain that his 
poetic- world is an epitome of the world outside and that 
its denizens are the essential men and. women of our 
disillusioned world, Mr. Prufrock with whom we are 
directly concemed is supposed to represent the essentials 
of modern man. ‘As such Mr. Prufrock to Eliot is what 
perhaps Satan was to Milton or Faust was to Goethe. 
The: modern: world, then according to the new poet, 
is an Inferno—dusky and sombre—the land of the living 
ghosts, because: the: modern: man lives the life of the sub- 
conscious, that of the conscious: being as good as dead 
to him, Realism; therefore, for such a poet is only 
psychological realism. The extraordinary interest in 
that: kind: of. realism is the result of: a typical modernist 
reaction: to traditioal art and life. These realists are 
sometimes hailed as .revolutionary in outlook and 
amazingly original in technique. But in fact they are 
revolutionary. only: because they are extremely individua- 
listic, because they pass. rather: with a strange callousness 
from. the: social world to the completely private world 
rejecting all. the specifically social features of poetry as 
a; revolt: against: convention and introduce purely personal 
associations, Theirs is: therefore an’ anarchist revolution. 
in‘ literature, which, they® say, is waged against the . 
destructive- elements. and for the negation of values in a 
decadent- society- while: they themselves are unable to go 


beyond ‘its limitations and are still caught in its coils. 


Hence, the eraze’for a blatant and’ intentional obscurity, 

for artistic ‘fréedom and sometimes , for technical 

acrobatics, i f 

Judged as such they may be original and revolutionary 

from: yet another' point of view because fhey look at 
9 
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pelvis ? 


unknown angle of vision. But 
newness does not 


—from a hitherto 
this new window because of its 


necessarily disclose the whole. or the essentials of life, , 


on the contrary the possibilities are stronger for the 


inessentials to come to our view, We may take for an 


example the well-known painting of the American artist 
Georgia O’ Keeffe called The Sky seen through a Hip 
Bone. One may legitimately ask the question: Why 
should the artist look at the sky through the cavity of the 
Why this unusual love for distortion?: And 
is not. this eccentric individuality fatal to art? 

So the basic feature of such realistié art is its 
glaring anti-realism—its hostility to objective knowledge 
of life, for the more -niahiacally individualistic he’ is 
the lesser he is as an artist. ‘These realists therefore 
are separated on the one Hand from the finest traditions 
of art of the preceding centuries and on the other from 
the hopes and aspirations of life that is striving to be 
born. ' 


So the claims made in favour of this type of poetry - 


rest mainly on the poet's efficiency in so- -called realistic 
and faithful portrayal of life, But it should be care- 
fully noted here that Eliot’s poetry seldom degenerates 
into a loose sally of eccentric thoughts, ` He’ always: 
relates his experience to a wider context and his .poetic 
associations either through contrast or “parallelism reveal 
a Keen sense of social consciousness and concern that 
cold be found among poets only in Milton. “So the 
poet “of the Love Song of Prufrock is admirably free 
from the vagaries of the school that he himself founded. 
Moreover, the most ‘unsavoury éxamples of the new art 
will ‘be found more in ' modern painting than poetry, 
We may now take up the ‘love. ‘song for 
interpretation; but before we actually do it, it should 
be profitable to know the motif and) ‘purpose’ behirid 


the poem, Eliots Prufrock—the modern man—will not 


lay bare his heart if he is not sure that the- person 
addressed to belong to his world and that he cannot 
escape with his secrets elsewhere. The extract ‘from 
Dante quoted as an epigraph to the’ poem makes ‘this 
very evidently clear. That initially creates an atmosphere 
of’ twilight ‘secrecy which: is‘ indeed’ the ‘peculiar 
atmosphere of the whole poem, Secondly and- perhaps 
more significantly, Prufrock is not a. satiric portraiture 
and the poem, does not seem to have any didactic 
purpose, Towards Prufrock the poet is more sympathetic 
than contemptuous and the elements of ‘contempt - or 
even ridicule that are to be found -here and there are 


. directed against an artificial Sociéty which is considéred. 
to be responsible for Prufrock’s mental make-up. It is 


therefore easy to perceive that Eliots -society is one of 
inhibitions and taboos and the ‘causes of its disintegration 
are mainly pathological. 
Prufrock’s repression of and’ inability to speak out the 
elemental passion of love even to his beloved: are’ the 
outcome of ‘defeatist mentality and cowardlye escape 
from society, The poem therefore is. not a criticism 
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life through the small windows of .their private world. 


‘he is one with it. 


. deserted streets where he would meet 


It must -also be noted that. 
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of life because it does‘not in any way suggest the 
ideal relations between poetry and the world or criticize 
the existing relations between. them, 

So’ Prufrock is obviotisly a neurotic—a man of 
abnormal sensibilities and his love song, which stands 
best a psycho-analytical interpretation, shows clearly 
the poet’s attitude towards the subject of a work of art. 
The dramatic quality and intensity that were to be the 
characteristic features of his poetry have been considere 
ably. achieved in this poem. Its technique also is 
psyco-analytical in so far as it follows the law of free 
association and psychological sequence, The technique 
itself, of. course, ig older than Eliot but his originality 
is that His leaps from one idea to another are more 
violent and meaningful than ‘those of his predecessors 
though to a great .extent it also liés in- the eealits 
significance of the imagery, of the poem. 

Let us then consider the imagery and try to nd out 
a meaning in reference to ‘them. We therefore ‘presume 
apropos of the poem that one dull dying evening ‘like’ 
a patient etherised upon a ‘table’ Prufrock’ with lis 
Beloved’ comes out of Eliot’s Inferno—the world’ of the 
‘sub-conscious—to face the conscious world .‘ outside. 
A vague direction as to which streets they should 
traverse and which places to visit has been given by 
the poet’ who, one may visualize, is watching: them from. 
the little window of lis twilight world, Then ‘you have 
the scene arrange itsélf.’ “And Prufrock cannot, of 
course, help carrying’ the atmosphere of the world from - 
which he has just stirred out to sing his love song, for 
This should not’ remind the ‘reader 
of Milton’s fallen , Archangel, because, Eliot kas not to 
justify anybody’ S ways to man. 


i 


a 


For Prufrock love is not divine or Platonic—it is 
grossly mundane and sexual, but he cannot ‘or it may 
appear he does not wish to give a straight and direct 
expression to this earthly love, ` With full’ sophistication, 
therefore, he speaks through symbols, In the pale 
and sickly evening he wishes’ to walk’ throught halfy 
people--presum- 
ably couples—retreating with _ significant mutterings. 
This reminds. him of nights—restless nights in cheap 
one-night hotels. But it is not for him a ‘last ride 
together’ for the streets follow ‘like a tedious argument’ 
and when he comes to an overwhelming question-—the 
question of facing ‘actuality—he “was only to falter and 
speak again. through, symbols: € ` 


In the room the women come and go 
Talking of Michelangelo. - 4 E 
‘Of: all artists why of Michelangelo ? Ts it simply * 
because it rhymes. with ‘go’? Or is it because there is 
a humorous intent and even, motive of ridicule against 
sociéty in’ this sudden ‘and’ strong thyme and. refrain? 
Or does it: signify a’sham, artificial albeit. fahionable 
appreciation: of art?’ Why Michelangelo -everi then?” 
And why only women? Are they sot - speaking of 
Michelangelo who escaped- from Florence to’ avoid the 
possibility of conversion to Christianity? Or-they might 


F 


ggling on the wall.’ 





be referring to the famous marble group of the Virgin 
and the Child, Virgin Mary—~the suggestions are pal- 
pable enough and through repetition, Prufrock is draw- 


ing the attention of bis ladylove to a particular aspect 


of the life of the Florentine artist. Yet-the hint does 
not seem to be of much import, so now he speaks in 
clearer images of direct significance : 


that rubs its back upon the 
window-panes, 
muzzle on the 
window-panes 
Licked its tongue into the corners of the evening, 
Lingered upon the pools that stand in drains, 
Let fall upon its back the soot that falls from 
chimneys, 
Slipped. by the terrace, made a sudden leap, 
And seeing that it was a soft October night, 
Curled once about the house, and fell asleep. 


And these are the boldest ‘hints that one who has 
‘measured out his life with coffee spoons’ is capable 
of giving and yet after this somewhat direct utterance 
so far as‘he is concerned, once again He flags: 


The yellow fog 


The yellow smoke that rubs its 


. There will be time, there will be time 

There will be time to murder and create—~ 

Time yet for a hundred indecisions 

And for a hundred visions and revisions, 
The problem in his world is not one of fleeting, 


galloping time, it is the immovability and the timeless- 
ness of time that puzzles him the most. Time for 
him is really out of joint-but he does not feel that he 
was born to set it right. These indecisions, visions and 


‘revisions will naturally remind him of Hamlet but— 


No! I am not Prince Hamlet, nor 
‘ F to he; 

Am an attendant lord, one that will do 

To swell a progress start a scene or two, 

Advise the prince; no doubt, an easy tool, 

Deferential, glad to be of use, 

Politic, cautious, and meticulous ; 

Full of high sentence, but a bit obtuse% 

At times almost: ridiculous— 

Almost, at times, the fool. 


. So he wonders: Do I dare? and Do I dare? But 


“why this inability of a natural instinct to assert itself? - 


Is he growing old? Why does he not dare to disturb 
his world ‘when ‘in a .minute there is time for decisions 
and revisions which a minute will reverse?’ 
not console him much; so he grows rather philosophic 
for he has already known them all, But philosophiz- 
ing is not always the way of the balanced and the nor- 


mal and espécially the illusionists among philosophers - 


are generally out of their elements witki life. 
with this helpless -abandon born -of aimless brooding, 
‘how should T presume?’ But he will have to begin 
when ‘eyes Have fixed him in a formulated phrase, and 
when he is sprawling on a pin and is pinned and wrig- 
e But even when ‘he has known the 
white bare arms, the disturbing perfume.of a dress’—~ 
how should he begin? So again he tries to be vocal 
and significan¢ through. glaring images—of dusk, 


Hence, 


narrow, streets, smoke, lonely men. in, shirt-sleeve leaning „ energies.” - 


wee 
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struggle in the sub-conscious, 
after tea and cakes and ices, will he bave the strength 


. question .and to 


: to say: 


shawl and turning towards the window ? 


was meant - 


. But as ‘they come to the conscious 


‘bears some 


This does... 


. hard- 
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oul of windows, seas and of afternoon and evening 
sleeping peacefully smoothed. by long fingers tired or 
pretending to be asleep streched on the floor. He now 
wishes to be a pair of ragged claws to scuttle across 
the difficulties of the silent seas—thé agonies of the 
But if he lets time pass, 
to force the its crisis? 


-moment to Though he has 


suffered all the spiritual upheaval of a prophet, he has 


not found any direction even for himself, Time is 
dragging him away from his moment of temporary 
decision, yet -in a minute there will be time for decisions 
and revisions. Not only will he not have the strength, 
it will not be worth his while after ‘the cups, the 
marmalade, the tea’ to come to some overwhelming 
say: ‘I am Lazarus come from a 
different world (the sub-conscious reign of my mind) to 
tell you all’ On the contrary, even if she is lying, 
settling a pillow by her head he should like to say: 


That is not what I meant at all : 

That is not it at all, >- 
But at the same time would it be worth his while 
“That is not it at all, That is not what I 
meant all’—after settling a pillow or throwing of a 
Once again 
he is lost iw the maze of contradictions, of attraction 
and repulsion. What is all this due to? He must 
have grown old and he will walk upon the beach in 
search of health, The beach -reminds him of the sea 
and its dark depth and. also his own mysterious recess of 


mind, where he has seen mermaids singing each to each. 


So long he lingered there with his love thoughts by the 
sea girls ‘wreathed with seaweeds red and brown: 


world their sub: 
conscious selyes drown: 


Human voices wake us and we drown, 

In spite of its. pronounced modernness, it will be 
interesting to note, the emotional pattern of the pies 
resemblance to a, recognized pattern very 
frequently employed in English poetry. A typicai 
example of sach pattern is furnished by Keats’s Nightin- 
gale Ode. The rhythmic rise and fall of the 
correspond to the attraction and repulsion of this 
modern love song. Again Keats’s nightingale showed 
him the vision of a happy world in his hour of spiritual 





Ode- 
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cnisis though that proved -to -him ultimately an insubs- ri 


tantial dream and he had to come back to the world of 
realities, Similarly to Prufrock paralysed by 
living death and shattered by the sad consciousness of 


‘the helplessness of struggle, the song of the mermaids 


MIRE? riding seaward on the waves 


Combing the white hair of the waves blown back _ 


When the wind blows the water white and black— 


brings the glimpse of a “liferhythm where living 


- creatures delight. spontaneously in their, natural environ- 
' ment mastering it and being carried -along with its vital ~“ 
And, then again the last lines of both these — 
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poems strike a note of disillusionment, 

‘Fled is-the music, do I wake or  sleep’—-through 
the distance of about a century is echoed poipisntly in 
the line; 


Till human voices wake us and we drown. 
Eliots poetic mind has been very richly nourished 
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by the great ‘tradition of poetry in Europe and his 
poetry therefore is highly and in an original way -allu- 
‘sive. But the greatest charm of his poetry is that it 
gives its readers: a chance`to recognize the old in the 
new and the continuity of a great tradition me he has 
carried to greater heights. « i 
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Pror. Bumer, writing to Noldke in 1877 on the 
contribution of the ancient Hindus. in the feld of 
historical literature, sa aid: 

- “You are a ‘little behind. the age with your 
notion that Indians have no historical literature. 
In the last twenty years five fairly voluminous 
works have been discovered, emanating from 
authors contemporary with the events which they 
describe. Four of them I have discovered myself. 
I am on the track of more, than a, dozen, more,. 
Among those in search of which Prof. Buhler was 

active, was the work Prabandha Chiniamont,. com- 
posed in V.S. 1362 (=1305-6. A.D:). Prof. C. H. 


Tawney, the translator. of this work, was- so warm. it 


praise of it that it “blunted, in his-words, the edge of 
the reproach that with the exception of. the 
Rajatarangini, there is to'be found no work in Sanskrit 
literature meriting the title of History:” 


This treatise was the composition of our Meru-' 


tunga Acharya, a Jain saint of Wadhwan (ancient 
Vardhamanpur): in Kathiawar on the highroad from 
Anhilwad to Junagarh. He is known to have written 
other works, such as the Mahapurushachariia, a 
chronicle of Jain saints, Theravali (Sthavirabali), a 
set of genealogical tables and Vicharasrani, which -is 
taken by some scholars to be a part of-the former. 
The Acharya’s fame rests however-on the Prabandha 
Chiniamani. It is therefore necessary ‘to critically 
examine the work in order ‘to ascertain the Acharya’s 
title to be called a historian. The book is divided’ into 


five cantos of which the first, opening “with the 
mythical king Vikramaditya, deals mainly with 
Mulraja, the historical founder of the ‘Chaulukya 


dynasty and. the origin of the rivalry between one of 
his successors ‘Durlabhraja and the Paramara King 
Munja of Malwa. The Second Canto treats of King 
Bhoja’s liberality, his leanings towards Jainism and 


his overthrow at the hands of the Kalachuri King, 


Karna. The Third Canto opens with the „Story, ofa 
drought in. Gute ‘under King Boma, rival ‘of King 


» 


a 


a 


Bhoja and after-relating the story of King Siddhraja’s 
birth, devotes mainly to an exposition of the -prin- 
ciples of' Jainism and-its ‘attainment of status of 
complete equality with the Brahmanical faith. The- 
fourth forms, as it were, the crown of the volume, í 
setting forth an account of King Kumarapala, ‘the 
great Jain teacher, Hemachandra, King. Viradhbala 
and.ihis.two ministers, Vastupala and Tejahpala, under 
whom Jainism won complete ascendancy. in Gujarat. 
The fifth contains a bunch of ‘miscellaneous.-stories* 
and js rightly designated Prakiynak-prabandha. 

But, each. chapter. of it is a curious. jumble of. 
stories and á strange amalgam of fact and fiction. 
Historical facts and chronological data - jostle with 
accounts of uncanny figures flying through the air 
and of mysterious temples underneath the sea. Ac- 
counts of learned philosophical discussions and pious 
foundations are juxtaposed with the fable of a 
goddess» causing a man’s death, out of her jealousy 
for his devotion to a Jain Tirthankar. and of. a king 
dying suddenly, as a consequence of his necklace 
being caught in a tree, while out on the mareh, 
towards Gujarat. Dialectics of Jain saints are followed 
by n grotesque story to.reinforce the moral of sarba- 
dharmamanyata (veneration for all religions). A nice 
historical fact, such as the threat of an attack on 
Benares by the Turkish army, is woven into an account 
of the accomplishment, of King Kumarapala. | 

This outline sketch of the > contents of the 
Prabandha Chintamani and the method of their pre- 
sentation would at once mark it, out from ‘the ancient 
Greek histories and the medieval ‘Muslim chronicles; 
Their primary object was to depict the history of 
the age in which they were written; but such a 
notion was remote» from the mind of our Acharya. 
The completion of ‘the Prabandha Chintamani sy% 
chronised with the extindtion of the Vaghela dynasty. 
Sitice 1296 Alauddin’s. army and gendarmerie were 
active in Gujarat, The city. of Anhilpataka, was 


‘Nacked, its queen taken captive and ` the port ‘of 
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Cambay pillaged. But our Acharya has`not a word 

to say about it. The cloistered recluse was deaf to 

the thud and crash of the world falling around him. 
What then was the main incentive to the com- 


position of the Chintamani (Jewels of: Thought)? It 


was to propagate the gentle teaching of ‘the Jains and 
to show the greater glory of Gujarat, which was the 
primeval, sanctuary of Rishava against the back- 
` ground of the short-lived splendour of Malwa, conse- 
crated to the Deity Mahakal. 

I adduce a few illustrations in 
point. King Bhoja goes out on chase and strikes a 
deer with an arrow when his attendant Dhanapal 
cries out saying: 

“May your valour go to hell; It is a bad principle; 

He who takes refuge is held innocent. 

That the weak is being slaughtered’ by the strong 

is a supreme tragedy. 

Lawlessness seems to be the order of the day.” 

On the return journey, the ‘plaintive ‘bleating of 
a lamb drew the King’s attention and on the King’s 
query’ Dhanapal replied: 


“Having made. a sacrificial pillar, 
heaven, who will proceed to hell? 
Truth is my sacrificial pillar, 

+ deeds my fuel. 
One should pour oblation of ahimsa; 


Similarly he says elsewhere: 
should be paid to the goddess Saraswati. 

All philosophers arè agreed that one 
salvation by means of meditation.” 


The doctrine of Karma is a cardinal Jain teaching 


and Merutunga often alludes to it in course of his 
narrative and concludes a story with the lines: 


¢. aé ag ana’ ated 
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support of my 


slain animal 
therewith and made glory mire, if one goes to 


penance fire, good 


this is 
considered to be sacrificed by the pious men,” 


“Ahimsa is the essence of religion; due respect 


achieves 
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“Neither personal appearance, nor pedigree nor 3 

. conduct is, of any avail 

Nor knowledge nor service rendered to humanity.  * 
Merits accumblated by penance in previous births -= 
would surely yield in course of time fruit for +; 

many a man, just as trees do.” a 

Our Acharya exhorts even the application of the “> 
Jain principles tó administration as testified to by} 
such a verse: 1 Hl by : 3 
“He is a real minister, and enupniened too, who . 7 
fills: the treasury without imposts and extends k 
territory without, recourse to war.” oa 

He, no doubt, rails at some Brahmanical rite but . -% 

he shows true catholicity as a teacher by weaving $} 
a transcendent harmony out of the discordance of 4 
the various sects. E 
“The doctrines of the Buddhist you should read.: $4 
but practise those of the Jainas. i 

The Vedic way should guide your social kehaviour. `+; 
But the Supreme „Good should ~be the object 4 

of contemplation. 19 E 

One of the criterions followed by the ancient 4 
Greek historians was to suspect superhuman and 4 
miraculous occurrences which contradict ordinary, ` 
experiénce. Our Acharya was free from such sceptic- -° 
ism.-He makes plentiful use of those materials which ‘å 
the ancient Greek historians would doubt. His nar- -3 
sah 


rative is a bundle of detached stories centring round 
a few royal personages and thus lacks im sequence of 
narration. The contents are varied, 
medicine. Prabandha Chintamani could 
a historian.’ With its edifying verse.and simple prose, 
it would however rank ag a useful work in 
Sanskrit belles lettres. 
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ranging from . 
history, religion, folk to alchemy and the science of | 
therefore | 
hardly be called a history and its author designated 


the # 
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Books in the principal European and., Indian languages are reviewed in 


The. Modern Review. 


But. reviews of all books sent cannot. be guaranteed. ° 


Newspapers, periodicals, school and college text-books, pamphlets, reprints of 


magazine articles, addresses, ete., are not noticed. 


The receipt of books 


< received for review cannot be acknowledged, nor can any enquiries relating 


thereto aDswered. 
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= VALMIKI RAMAYANA: By N. Chandrasekhara. 


Aiyar, with Foreword by Jawaharlal Nehru. Bharatiya 
Vidya Bhavan, Bombay, 1954. Pp. xxii + 284. Price 
` Ke, 1-12. f j 


4 The immortal work of Valmiki, whizsh with its 
: aister Epic of the Mahabharata has come to be 
> regarded as a part of the world-literature, has been 
translated into almost all European languages during 
“the las, century. Not to speak of the Italian translation 
of G. Gorresio (Parigi .1847-58) and the two French 
: versions of H. Fauche (Paris 1854-58) and A. Roussel 
- (Paris 1903-09), we have complete English versions of 
7 the work in verse by R. T. H. Griffith (ist ed., Benares 
| 1872-74) and in prose by Manmathanath Dutt (Cal- 


. cutta, 1892-94) as well as a condensed version in verse. 


by Romesh Dutt (London, 1900). The present con- 
: densed translation in prose from the pen of a distin- 
` guished jurist of our times comes in the wake of these 
Older versions. Without indulging in invidious com- 
“parisons we may state our opinion that the authors 
“attempt to elucidate the substance of the original jn 
the simplest possible language (Introd., p. xxi) has 
; been successful. It is, however, difficult to understand 
- why the author has confined his translation only to the 
“first six Cantos omitting the last Canto (Uttarakanda) 
“without any word of explanation. It is to be hoped 
« that the author in a subsequent edition will correct the 
inclusion of Tara and Gandhamadana (p. 11) among 
«the Vanara chiefs as also occasional slips in the tran- 
‘“‘sliteration of Sanskrit namés (e.g. Visishta and 
~ Vasishta, Rajerisht and’ Thataka). | 

| U. N. Guposmar 


RAJAGRIHA AND NALANDA: By Dr. Amulya- 
- chandra Sen, MA, LLB., Ph.D. Indian Publicity 
: DOdiety, 21, Balaram Ghosh Street, Caleutta-4. 1954. 
Two maps and plans plus sixteen illustrations. Pp. 122. 
_ Price Rs, 2-4. 


i This small book by Dr. Amulyachandra Sen is one 
of the best guide-books publishéd on any historical site 
- In India. Dr. Sen has not only given the reader å 
. comprehensive and up-to-date historical account of 
` Rajagriha and Nalanda, but has also placed certain 
itineraries at the disposal of the traveller who wishes 
to visit the spots hallowed by the memory of Buddha 
and connected with the rise of the early monastic 
ordér. We are sufe the booklet will prove of inestim- 
_ able help to its readers, a 
i. aa tf Nisan Kumar Boss 


. cussion. In the short space of only two lectures, 


No criticism of book-reviews and notices is published. 


Eorror, Lhe Modern Review. 


TIME AND THE TIMELESS: By Dr. T. M . P. 
Mahadevan, M.A. Ph.D., Professor of Indian Philo~ 
sophy, Madras University. Published by Upamishad. 
Bihar, 70, Venkatesapuram <Ayanvaram, Madras-23. 
Pp., 84. Price Rs. 2. 


Dr. Mahadevan is a distinguished exponent and 
authority of Indian thought in general and Advaita 
Vedanta in particular. He is a dynamic thinker and an- 
excellent interpreter. He has half a dozen thought- 
provoking treatises on Indian Thought, excluding the 
one under review. His work on Gaudapada is a masterly; 
survey of early Advaita prior to Shankar. A few years 
ago, his lectures on Indian Philosophy in U.S.A. were 
highly appreciated and. applauded by ‘American 
audience. ‘ 

. The present volume, though small yet substantial, 
contains two lectures delivered by him in March, .1953;- 
under the auspices of Principal Miller Lectureship of 
Madras University: This lectureship was endowed in 
1926 by Sir R.- Venkataratnam Nayudu, Vice- 
Chancellor of Madras University from 1925 to 1928 in 
loving memory of his devoted teacher. Dr. William 
Miller, sometime Principal of Madras Christian College 


and Vice-Chancellor of the University of Madras in 
1901. The theme set for the Miller Lectures is the 
Inner Meaning of Human History as disclosing the one. 
increasing purpose that runs thtough the ages and was 
inspired by a line in a poem of Tennyson. 


Accordingly, the learned author selected a very 
important subject for his lectures. Since the concept 
of time plays a very prominent part in modern philo- 
sophy, he did very well in selecting this subject for pa 

e 
has shown in the light of Advaita Vedanta that time 
has no absolute reality but it is a channel through 
which timeless reality or Brahman is approached. He 
examines critically various current concepts of time, 
mathematico-physical, psychological and metaphysical - 
and rightly concludes that time is anirvachaniya or 
indetermitable. ‘He prefers the absolutistic view of 
timeless reality to the theistic one as he finds all 
notions of difference and duality,.upheld by the 
latter view are unsatisfactory in the last resort. 

_ The book is profound and pellucid, readable ‘and 
interesting throughout. It is repletes with as many as į 
114 quotations from ancient and modern thinkers, not 
only philosophers but also dramatists and poets. - 
Decently printed in pica type on white glazy paper and 
nicely got-up with thick cover, the book leaves nothing 
to be. desired. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF NATIONAL EDUCA- 
TION IN INDIA: By K.-C. Vyas, M.A., Ph.D. 
Foreword by Dr. B. V. Keskar. Vora and Co., Pub- 
lishers Lid., 8, Round Building, Kalbadevi Road, 
Bombay-2. Pp. 8 + 140. Price Rs. 4. 


The term “National” was added to “Education” . 


so far back as in the thirties of the nineteenth century 
by W. W. Adam in his Education Report and ©. 
E. Trevelyan in his book on education. In the present 
treatise the author Dr. Vyas has, it appears, used the 
term in the same sense as the former two. He has 


traced the history of Indian education. in modern times, . 


in a short compass in this book. He has, of course, 
given some account of the educational movements 
started by the Brahmo Samaj, Arya Samaj, the Theo- 
sophical Society of India and other bodies during the 
nineteenth century. With the quickening of the New 
Spirit early this century, our ideas on education were 
re-oriented, and our educational efforts ran into 
altogether a new channel. From the Swadeshi Move- 
ment of Bengal up to the all-India movement of the 
Non-co-operation, the Civil Disobedience Movement 
and the August Revolution (1942), our “national” 
education took root into the soil in newer aspects, the 
latest being. the “Basic Education” propagated by 
Mahatma Gandhi. The book under review took note 
of these aspects, too. From this point of view the 
reader will find in it a running commentary on the 
national education movements of the different periods. 
But all the same the book cannot be considered a 
_ comprehensive history, and that is, perhaps due to the 
a handicap of short space. 


One, however. expects in a book like this some 
detailed account of the endeavours in the direction of 
national education during the Swadeshi days in Bengal. 
These have left a permanent stamp on our national 
life and culture. The book also suffers from some in- 


accuracies. The Charter Act of 1813 gave freedom to 
the Christian missionaries to move and work in 
India. Therefore to sav that. “Immediately after the 
vear 1813 no Christian missionary was allowed ta set 
foot in British India” (p. 2) is not correct. Long 
before 1818, Carey. Marshman and Ward. established 
the Serampore Baptist Mission. and thev had never 
suffered from anv disability dre to the above Charter 
Act. William Carey hinded in India jn 1793. Marshman 
¢ and Ward reached the country in 1799. These three 
founded the Serampore Baptist Mission in 1800. Then 
how was it possible for Raja Rammohun Rov to ‘come 
m contact with Serampore Missionaries’ ‘at the age of 
24 (1796)? (p. 11). To say that Iswar Chandra Vidya- 
sagar became the Honorarv Seeretarv of the Bethune 
College as soon as it was established in 1849’, is also not 
tme (n. 25). On nage 35. we find student Keshnb 
Chonder Sen ‘transferred ta the Metrovolitan Tnstitute 
under Cant. Richardson,’ Here the-atithor has betraved 
a mistaken notion. The ectual name of the institution 
waa the ‘Hindu Metropolitan College’, and not the 
© 'Metronolitan Tnstitute.? The school of Pandit: Vidya- 
sacar was the ‘Metropolitan Tnstitntion’ founded more 
than a decadé later. These and other inaccuracies 
should be corrected. ar 
° i Jocrsu C. BAGAL 
AMONG THE GONDPS OF ADILBAD: By Setu- 
madhava Rac, M.A.. Deputy Revemie Secretary, 
HFuyderabad (Deccan). To be had of the author. Price 
Rs. 2-8. l 
Of al) the aboriginal tribes inhehiting the hillv 
` tracts and plains of India, the Gonds numbering 
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about three millions are the most numerous. These 3 
aboriginal -people who established independent king- "= 
doms in different parts of Gondwana or’ the land of. 
the Gonds had a glorious past. Ranee Durgavati, the Be 
Gond queen, who fought courageously in the battlefield ~. 
with the Moghul soldiers and preferred death to dis- =» 
honour is worthy to be remembered as one of the © 
noblest daughters of India. A‘ dependable account of.: 
various Gond kingdotns has been presented by Lyre |. 
Chatterton in The Story of Gondwana, a valuable. = 
work published in 1916. These primitive people who .; 
once ruled over the plateaux and plains of the Central; 
Provinces (renamed as Madhya Pradesh after the% 
attainment of independence) attracted the atten- -¢ 
tion of Anthropologists , and Administrators some: :; 
decatles ago. Captain Forsyth is supposed to be the; 
pioneer amongst those who have made an acquaintance g 
with the beauty 'and antiquities of the “Highlands of. 4 
Central India” ‘and Monographs written by Verrier’’s 
Elwin and Grigson are considered to be authentic 
works on the manners, customs, traditions, ete., of the .¢ 
Gonds. oe 

But the Gond population is not confined in the; 
Central Provinces only, innumerable Gonds are spreads 
over Hyderabad and Northern parts of Madras. In : 
the District. of ‘Adilbad (Hyderabad State) qlone the ’ 
number of Gonds. according to the Census of 1941 is- 
71.874. Our knowledge about the aboriginal tribes of *; 
Hvderabad was scanty, but Baron Haimendorf of. 
Austria, due to whose untiring efforts the Department. 
of AnthronoJogy was constituted In the University of: 
Hyderabad, has made us familiar with the ‘Chenchus: 
and other tribes dwelling in the State of Hyderabad.. $ 
His volume:on the Raj Gonds of Adilbad is really a! 
monimental work. l TE 

The writer of the present work under review had 
the good luck of receiving the Baron’s instructions im 
earrving out his, Anthropolorical researches. He 
worked under Haimendorf’s enidance as snecial officer ż 
for tribes in the District of Adilbad. Dnring the tenure: 
of service he came into contact with Gonds. Kollams.. 
Pradhans, Thottis. Naik-Pods and other tribes: studied « 
their life and customs and got opportunities of hearing? 
myths and legends recited by the Pradhans. His varied 3 
experiences and materials collected from different. : 
sources have been gathered together in this small hook. ? 
whieh anvone interested in the ahoriginal tribes. will: 
go through with ereat interest. The chapter on the; 
mvths and traditions wül convince the reader that s 
Gond stories have greatly been influenced by the Hindu =. 
mythologv. i it 

Mr. Rao’s ‘book though not a bulky one will be | 
regarded as a valuable contrihntion herause it is based -~ 
on practical experience and laborious fieldwork among > 
the aborigines. : 
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ECONOMIC ESSAYS: By Prof. P. B. Sanuol. ` 
Book Store, . 15. Bankim Chatterjee Street, Cal- : 
cutta-12. Pp. 98. Price Rs. 2. j 

‘In this small book*fifteen essavs written by the - 
author from time to time for newsnapers have heen’ , 
printed on subiects, such as Indian Finance since 
Jndenendence, National Income and Its Significance. 
Sterling Area, Nationalized Tndustries. Budeet—Old - 
and New, ‘Lend and Lease’ State Trading, etc. Some | 
of the essays are no longer tonical byt are of interest. ` 
to-stndents of economics. ‘Written in simple language _ 
for the lay man the book will be useful to beginners “ 
in their study of economic phenomena discussed in = 
the press and , platform. “The Problem of Student — 
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Indisciptine,” although a well-written essay, does nob 
seem to fit in with the title of the book. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF INDIA: By’ 


| Miss Helen Lamb of Massachusetts Institute of Techno- 
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“tian of the artists’and the thinkers. 


India cannot develop on the 


_voung students 


` which is silenflv but irrevocsbly 


'PRANABANANDA: Edited by 


logy, Cambridge. Friends’ Book aay 12, University 
Road, Allahabad-2. Pp.68.° Price Rs. 


In a short compass of 68 pages oe Helen has 
presented his views on the study of Indian economic 
problems as it faces India today after her attainment 
of Independence. More or less isolated from the outer 


. world during the Mughal period, India éntered a new 


stage after Plassey in 1757 and still a new stage after 
1857 when the. British Parliament took upon itself 
the administration of the country from the East India 
Company. Economic interest and development were 
always subordinated to the Imperial interest of Great 
Britain. Whatever economic- development India attained 
was in minor and subsidiary industries and the country 
remained a field of British economic experiments and 
exploitation. ` pru industries established in’ the 
country received undue favour from the rulers and 
Tndian industries had to struggle hard. Even two World 
Wars did not basically improve matters. Miss Helen has 
pointed some of the weak points of the Indian economic 


system and lack of statistical information necessary: 


for aesound study and proper. assessment of problems. 
basis of Europe or 
America (USA) becatise of her past. history, social 
structure and huge and growing populatign . - As such 
‘India shall have to find her ‘awn method in tackline 
problems of. the day and in -this regard lessons and 
exneriments of other countries will be helpful. We 
have no hesitation in recommending this book to our 
of Economics who will find it 


-A. B. Durra | 


LOVE AGAINST RATE: By N. K. Pandey. 
Society for Defence of Fr cedom i in Asia, Calcutta. 1954. 
Pp. 61. Price siz annas. 


This modest little book sete for itself a most 
worthv obiective: the exnosure of the Indian Com- 
mrimist Partv and some of their base and bloodthirsty. 


illuminating. 
f 


. methòds jn furthering their sinister interests. Juxtaposed 
~~ against all this are’ “the peaceable and loving mission 


of Vinoba Vhave and his magnificent Bhoodan work 
weaning away, the 
essentially. god-fearine and simnle Indian peasant from 


< the Communist blood-suckers, The little band of work- 


ers who have Sponsored this publication deserve every 
encouragement and the monograph itself the widest cir- 


culation. -The prayer of the snonsors will find a warm 


echo in the hearts of all true Indians: “Let free people 
know the truth about Soviet slave Jabour camps. purees, . 
terror, sneed-uns, staged trials. iDnreasing industrial- 
isation and déercasing standards of hving. regimenta- 
and Communism 
will shrink within and die of its own lies.” So'all hail, 
to this little book and to the men who produced jt! 


“® Rames K. Grosiau 
BENGALI 


MANISHIDER. DRISHTITE ACHARYA SWAMI 
Swami. Atmananda. 


~ Bharat Sevasram Sangha, Ballygunge, Calcutta. Price 


Re, 1-4: Bound Re. 1-8. 

Swami Pranabananda’s life-long endeavour to instil 
into the Hindw society a spirit of activity and the 
consciousness of its own greatness has eared the 
respect of his countrymen. The volume under review 

e 





is a collection of twenty-two essays, by Dr. Shyama- 
prasad Mookerjec, Sir Manmatha Nath Mookerjee, Dr. 


Radha Kumud Mookerj jee, Dr. Ramesh Chandra 
Majumdar, ete., on the mission and achievement of 
the late revered Swamiji. 

D. N. MOOKERIMA 


PRINTERS’ GUIDE, Vol. Il: By Narendra Nath 
De. The Eastern Type Foundry and Oriental Printing 
Works Ltd., 18 Brindaban Byasak Street, Caleutta-5‘ 
Pp. 896. Price Rs. 6-10, 


As the name indicates, this Guide deals with some 
of the important matters relating to printing. Paper, 
ink, engraving on wood ard metal, colour-blocks—these 
constitute some of the chapters of the book. Printing 
machinery is also discussed‘ in some others. Printing is 
considered an important industry. Those engaged in 
this industry should have a clear idea of‘it, and “this 
book will be a true guide to them. It will also be 
useful to authors. The book is illustrated. We com- 
mend it to those interested in printing- 

JocusH ©, BAGAL ` 
HINDI 


BAPU KE PATRA MIRA KE NAM (1924-48): 
Translated from English by Ramanarayana Chau- 
dhurt. Navajivan Prakashan Mandir, Ahmedabad. 
Pp. 399, Pricë Rs. 4. 


This is a sheaf of 386 letters out of 650, which 
Gandhiji wrote to Miraben (formerly Miss Slade) in 
the course of their twenty-three years of sacred rela- 
tionship as a father-in-spirit and a daughter-in-spirit 
or as a torch-bearer of light and a seeker of light, 
And they reveal. both of them in colours and kontext, 
which few people could ever think of, knowing 
Gandhiji as they do as a man of strenuous public 
activities, who had. little or-no time for adequate 
attention to the needs of the individual, and Miraben 
as a member of his entourage. For. not only do we 
see here a clear case of mutual spiritual kinship at 
first sight. but also the preceptor’s deeply personal 
and unendingly patient instruction of the disciple. 
fighting against the octopus-like claims of self and of 
soft and Sparkling society, into the ways of self- 


transcendence of and Truth of the Self. On the 
surface; it might appear that the letters deal often 
with ordinary matters, sich as health, food,’ ete., but 


it is the “holily human” touch of their great-souled 
writer, which gives them a worth’ and a value beyond 
compare and calculation. 


MAHADEVABHAI KA PURVACHARIT: By 
Narahari Parekh. Translated from Gujarati by Rama- 
narayana Chaudhuri. Navajivan Prakashan Mandir, 
Ahmedabad. Pp. 92. Price 14 annas. 


After the late Mahadeva Desai joined Gandhiji 
in 1917, he had reduced himself to a hero, so that up 
till the time of his death in 1942, he was known only 
as Gandhiji’s Secretary. His life prior to 1917 was a 
sealed book to a large majoritv of the people, parti- 
cularly those who lived outside Gujarat. Therefore, 
his lifelong friend. Shri Narahari Parekh, has done 
well to lift the curtain over this- period. - This will 
enable the reader of his biographical sketich to. love 
Mahadevabhai all the more. For, the-seeds of the 
_jatter’s noble and winsome petsonality, undaunte 
courage, sterling character, true passion for literature, 
spirit of public service and of self-sacrifice were sown 


during ‘the first half of his life: ang we see them 
sprouting in these pages. Only the sunlight of 
Gandhiji s soul quickened this sprouting to 


their 
consummation. : : G. M. 
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GUJARATI l 
(1) PRAKRITINAN LADAKVAYAN PAN- 
KHIS: By Vijay Gupta Maurya. Pp. 224. Price 
Re. 1-4. p oaa 


(2) ZER UTARVANA TATKALIK UPAYO: 
By Dr. Shankarlal Kavi. Pp. 96. Price 8 annas. 

(83) DESHA ANE KAL: By Swami Madhav 
Tirtha. Pp. 410. Price Rs. 4. 


All published by the Society for the Encourage: 
ment of Cheap Interature, Bombay and Ahmedabad. 
1849. Thick card-board bound. 


The second book deals with centipede, 
cobra and other poisons and the remedies 
instantaneously cure those bitten by these reptiles. 
Those suffering from partaking of substances like 
bhang, dhatura, nettles and like ones are also told 
how to kure themselves. The cure is rendered by 
means of Indian drugs and herbs. It is a good vade 
mecum. The first book is called Nature’s Pets. Birds. 
If we except these endeavours being made by the 
Editor of the Prakriti magazine, Shrijut Hari Narayan 
Acharya, this is the first notable book on Birds and 


snake, 


Bird Life in Gujarati, authoritative, readable and full’ 


of information as to what are their ways and habits. 
About 125 ‘birds are .dealt- with here and illustrative 
blocks are also printed so that one can recognise 
them. Desha and Kal is a new departure in the line 
ef the Society’s publication. Serious subjects like 
Prof. Eiastein’s Doctrine of Theory of Relativity are 
being handled for the first time and therefore the 
enterprise requires to be noted. It says that till one 
knows all co-ordinates, he will not be able to verify 
time or place. Hindu philosophy talks of the three 
states of waking, dreaming, and soporificism and in 
‘that way showed that recently what ‘Einstein seeks 
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to establish. Swamiji has tried here to co-ordinate the ~; 
Vivarta-vada of Vedanta with Binstein’s discovery. 
PRACHIN SAHITYA: Tanslated by the late ° 
Mahadev H. Desai and Narhari D. Parekh. Published 4 
by the Gujarat Vidya Pitha, Ahmedabad, 1949. `: 
-Pp. 98. Price Re. 1. l : | S 
This is the third edition of Dr. Rabindranath + 
Tagore’s book ‘translated into Gujarati. Dr. Rabindra- -: 
nath’s comments and observations on the Ramayana, ... 
Meghaduta, Dhammapad, Sakuntala, Kumarsambhav, >: 
and the Indian Stage, are valuable and original. The -<i 
book has therefore become popular and gone mto a -å 
third edition. K.M. J. žł 
- NITYA MANAN: By Gandhiji. Navajivan Praka- $ 
san Mandir, Ahmedabad. March, 1952. Price Re. 1. 
` A young friend has lost his wife early in life. ~ 
Gandhiji, in the midst of his pressing political work .: 
and his own’bereavements, does not forget him but. 3 
jots down for him one thought every day. This conti # 
nues till Noakhali leaves ‘him no time. The thoughts ><: 
thus penned from day to day have now been pub- % 
lished in their Gujarati version for the first time so as ù 
‘to reach out to a wider audience. . i “4 
The thoughts are chronologically arranged; the `ẹ 
Gujarati version follows the Hindi original. The text -y 
_is enriched at the. end by three Hindi bhajans referred `“ 
to in the body of the book., ti 
It would be puerile to extol these thoughts which -# 
come straight from Gandhiji; we feel his living breath 3 
upon them and realise that the title is eminently -ï 
suitable, they deserve indeed to be subjects for daily -:<* 
meditation. The Gujarati version is lucid, and one feels < 
sure that it will help to propagate the thoughts among | 
a large section of Indians. The text should be.published ~ 
in the different languages of modern India. 
l P. R. Sen 
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SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 4 
The object of this publication is to bring within the easy reach of our ; 
student population a small, cheaply-priced yet representative selection 
of the Swami Vivekananda’s message to the sons and daughters of India. 
Price Re. 1/12!- 
'  ADVAITA ASHRAMA l 
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ceros. the hinpopotamus, the giraffe. 


INDIAN PERIODICALS 


Africa 


In the course of his article in the Bulietin 
of the Ramakrishna Mission Institute of Culture, 
based on his lecture, “Peoples and Cultures of 
West Africa,” given at the Institute on, May, 
1954, Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji observes: 

Africa has been called the ‘Dark Continent” Until 
recently, it was dark and unknown to the peoples of 
Europe and Asia; but now, thanks to European curiosity 


and Arah and European urge for expansion and exploi- 
tation,-Afriea. with all her hidden corners. finds herself 
in tHe full light. of knowledge and familiarity. It was 
also walled ‘dark? as its people (except among the later 


Arab invaders. and the Hamitic peoples in the North) 


are characterized by their colour—black, in various 
shades, from the rich deep to the brownish, each of 
which has iis own beauty, not usually appreciated by 
others. And most Christian missionaries, who went to 
brine light to the ‘Dark Continent?’ thought that 
with his ‘heathen’ religions and his cruel practices the 
mind of the African was plunged in the darkness of 
senorance and superstition that Christianity alone. as 
those missionaries conceived it ta be, conld dispel. The 
attitude of the propagators of Islam, whether Arabs or 
Berbers.or converted Africans, was also similar. 


Tre Mysreny or AFRICA 

A change in our attitude towards Africa is now 
demanded by the new.age. Africa, in the first instance. 
with her special flora and fauna. has preserved some 
types in both the plant and animal worlds that are 
no longer found elsewhere and that originated on the 
soil of Africa: and this makes Africa, as a field where 
Nature has unveiled herself, a source of perennial 
interest and novelty. There are the strange African 
trees and plants—the baobab, the oil-nalm. the cola 
nut the gum plants, besides some geological ‘survivals 
în her plant world. The African elephant and rhino- 
the zebra the 
okapi the auagea. the gnu and other animals are 
there. with the African lion. the great man-like apes, 
the gorilla, and the chimpanzee. Then there is the true 
African Man: his physical and mental character—black 
skin suffused with strength and vigour, simplicity and 


cheerfulness, and closeness to Nature—is. something - 


which makes him quite distinctive in the World of 
Man, and eminently likabl@, and even lovabie, to those 
who come to know him from close quarters. 


The Negro, or the Black Man of Africa, is one of. 


the three main types of humanitv—the other two being 
the White or Caucasoid (including also the Brown) 
and the Yellow or the Mongoloid (including the Red 
Man of América, who forms just a branching off of 
the Yellow Man). And a black strain is supposed to 
have formed a potent leaven in the evolutian of the 
White Man, too, during the dawn of man’s advent on 


earth. : 
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In our country, as anthropologists have found, the 


. African Negroid came in pre-historic times, and settled 


over a great part of the country. They were later 
either absorbed by other races who followed them, or 
were exterminated, or im some cases they were sup- 
posed to have survivd to our day in small tribés--in 
South India, and in the Andaman Islanls. ‘Belonging 
as they did to the eolithic and food-gathering stage, 
they did not have any civilization which could survive. 
But it is believed that some of their religious notions 
and practices may be found as a substratum in the 
cults and religious ideas of the subsequent peoples who 
established themselves in India and had contacts with 
these Negroids from Africa who preceded them in tho 
country... i 


AFRICA AND THE WORLD l 

Ex Africa semper aliguod novi, ‘always something 
new from Africa’—as the Romans said in wonder 2,000 
years ago, when, along with the other peoples of 
classical antiquity, they were attracted by the great 
ness and the vastness, the antiquity and the primitive 
quality and the strangeness of Africa. Egypt was a 
part of Africa, and to the south of Egynt lay Nubia 
ənd the Black Hinterland as vet unknown tothe 
Europeans and to Asian peoples of antiquity. although 
the Carthaginian Hanno explored the West African 
coasts along the Atlantic down to Guinea about 
600 B.C. and althonch it is said that Phoenician ex- 
plorers sent by the Eevntian Pharaoh. Necho. circum- 
navieated the whole of the African continent from the 
Red Sea and the eastern ‘roast, returning to Egypt by 
way of the Strait, of Gibraltar and North Africa, in the 
7th century B.C. 

Africa, and her Negro people have been more ex- 
ploited hy Europeans and some Asians than anv other 
area and people in the world. Yet through this vety 
exploitation (and it was generally a ruthless exploita- 
tion, which has shown the White Man, both Enropean 
and West Asian, to be far more of a savage than the 
Black Man himself), Africa has been enabled to serve 
humanity in some jndirect ways: through her physical 
labour, as slaves taken over to the Néw World and 
elsewhere, in promoting the wealth of other lands: 
through her art. in bringing new elements te the musie 
and dance in their international setting in the present 
dav: and latterly. hv direct contact. to the arts of 
sculnture and painting, and even to literature. of the 
modern. world: and through the innate simplicity angi 
often a charming primitive quality of her life, not cut 
off from a contact with the hidden world which is 
behind life and from.an abandon of faith in a Godhead 
that can be vaguely or intensefy sensed. X 

SUBMERGED TALENTS 

The black people. of Africa have so far been denied 

the opportunity to discover themsel’ses and to rise to 


their fullest height. Africa’s influence, in spite 
of everything, has been so far mainly through 


her enslaved population in America. Yet in her art— 





specially in the remarkable traditions of ‘her sculpture 
_ associated with her primilive animistic faith—-sculpture 
in wood, in ivory, in stone, and in bronze, and model- 
ling in earth, which bad such an astonishing develop- 
ment among the true African peoples in the heart of 
the continent, and in her pre-historic paintings in 
rocks and caves, both in the North and in the South; 
xand also in her simple mud architecture that has 
“evinced quite a noble style and a beauty of line 
presenting a new thing in the world even. at the present 
day—an architecture that she thas developed during 
recent centuries in the Niger Basin of the continent— 
she is beginning to appreciate her potentiality. 

The African has been the neglected and ill-treated 
child of the human family. There are still some who 
want to keep him segregated in his slavery and his 
poverty and his ignorance, so that they might exploit 
him like a beast of burden and yet try , to have an 
easy conscience. The harmony and mutual co-opera- 
tion in African domestic and communal life (with the 
industry, loyalty, and simple old world grace of the 
African woman forming the basis of this ‘domestic life) 
have also not been understood; and disagreement with 
other standards and milieus of life has been responsible 
for a wholesale condemnation of African life (and 
religion also) as being among the ‘beastly devices of 
‘the heathen.’ - 

In Africa, ib is true that there used to be human 
sacrifce among certain tribes as part of their religious 
cult. But this was not peculiar to Africa alone—most 

civilized peoples of the world, some time or other, 
aneluding the ancestors of the present-day Europeans, 
#ractised human sacrifice. But the human sacrifice 
demanded by a primitive cult among a backward people 
was far less hemous than the human sacrifice in the 
name of religion that civilized and Christian’ Europe 
used to indulge in, e.g., the Roman Catholic Inquisi- 
tion with its autos da. fe, or ‘acts of faith” and witch. 
burnings in most Christian lands of medieval and early 


ynodern Europe, -by_which thousands of people, whose . 


only offence was that they did not subscribe to the 
dogmas of a particular church, cr were. superstitiously 
accused of a knowledge and practice of black magie 
and doing harm to people with that, were burnt alive 
in slow fires, throughout some of the most enlightened 
centuries in the history of mankind. Those who con- 
demned, Africa outright for her alleged barbarities and 
Saig¢geries, in religion and in life, were like the man of 
whom Christ spoke as being too conscious of the mote 
in bis brother’s eye while forgetting the beam in his 
own. : 

But the Time Spirit is at last working, and one of 
the most significant things in the history of man at 
the present age is that, the African man is also rousing 
himself from the sleep and stupor of ages, and is 
realizing that he also must take his proper place in the 


comity of races and peoples. He has taken his lesson. 


from his contact with the peoples of the West, among 
whom, it. must be said for the sake of truth and with 
due gratefulness, the African man found some of his 
piest friends and well-wishers, although the rank and 
ile went to rob and exploit him and vilify him. Freed 
rom the restraints imposed upon him by centuries of 
»ppression, exploitation, and misunderstanding the 
African man will finally ‘be in a position to contribute 
30 the enrichment of human achievement, and he will 
2€ able to do something for bringing, according to the 
nfts with which mne has endowed him happiness 
md joy to mankind. No one knows what Nature, or 
Jestiny, or God, has in store for us. Who in civilized 
sreece or Rome of 2,500 or 2,000 years ago would have 
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thought about or could have believed {in the future 
possibilities of the skin-clad and woad-coated barbarians 
of Central and Northern Europe, who offered human 
sacrifices te their gods, as the enlightened Germanic, 
Celtic, and Slay peoples of today, who are giving the 
lead to present-day civilization? 
RESTORATION OF SELF-RESPECT 
The Symphony through a Harmony of Contrasts 
in human civilization will not be complete before the 
African man can come and join it. This Symphony has ~ 
remained incomplete in many ways, through numerous 
peoples of promise and even of.remarkable achievement 
not being able to give of their best to the variety and 
richness of human civilization. Thus, we have the. 
various peoples cf the two Americas, some of whom 
were almost at par with the civilized peoples of anti- 
quity in the Old World,—for example, the various 
Nahua peoples of Mexico (Toltecs, Aztecs, and others), 
the Mixtecs and the Zapotecs, the Otomis and others 
of Mexico, and the Mayas of Mexico and Guatemala: 
the Chibchas of Colombia; and the Quechuas and 
Aymaras of the Andean regions in South America : 
besides the Polynesians—to mention two groups of 
peoples, in the New World and in Oceania, who were 
‘heirs of an unfulfilled renown’. Their menial qualities, 
if allowed to have full development, would have sup- 
plied some new facets to human civilization as a 
whole. Most of these peoples are now either extinct 
or, have become effete, or have lost their characteristics 
through miscegenation. . But the African still survives, 
and he is very much alive; and if he is to make his 
Own special contribution to this Symphony of Cultures, 
e must have a restored sense of self-respect, of faith 
in himself, and in his past achievements: and his past 


‘achievements have not been of a mean order. 
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Before our mind’s eye passes the panorama of the 
empires ‘that the African man had built, with civiliza- 
tion of a type that was quite in consonance with the 
economic and cultural surroundings: the empire of 
Ghana beside the Senegal and Niger rivers; the Man- 
dingo: or Mali empire which succeeded that of Ghana; 
the Songhoi, Mossi, and other kingdoms in the 
Niger countries; the ancient pre-Christian and pre- 
Muslim culture of Western Africa that found expression 
in the astonishing art products of this area; the empire 
of the Mali in the 14th and 15th centuries—the 
high culture they built, and the literature in Arabic 
they produced in the Muslim States of the Niger 
valley; old African towns like Ghana, Jenne, Tim- 
buctoo, Gao, Kano, and the various cities of West 
Coast, Benin, and the rest; the achievements of the 
early Bantu peoples of Eastern Africa, the empires 
(ike the Monomotapa empire of the 17th- century, and 
the earlier States) they built, and the wonderful old 
cities like Zimbabwe they constructed, the ruins of 
which still excite our wonder; and above all, the great 
art of the West African and of the Bantu peoples, an 

„art in which bronze-casting in a realistic way rivals the 
best work produced by ancient Greece and Renaissance 
Italy, apart from the symbolic art of African wood 
sculpture and masks that was connected with the 
native African religion. E, oa 

-There is also the African dance, and African music— 
the drums, the xylophone, andi the harp, and the 
human voice. All these are true heritages for the 
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African, and there ought to be a revival of a proper 


sense of values about them; and then alone can the 
African strive to continue being himself and at the 
same time achieve greatness before his fellow human 
beings. The glory of a simple and happy existence 
with song and dance, which surrounds like a radiant 
halo the unbounded energy and industry of the African, 
should also be made to live and to suffuse with light 
African life as one of its priceless heritages. In this 
way only can Africa be of service not. only to herself, 
but also to humanity at large. 
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Santa Fe, New Mexico 


l Dr. Alma S. Wittlin, a European museum 
worker and a writer on the educational possibi- 
lities of museums, was invited to the U.S.A. by 
the American Museum of Natural History, New 
York, to study the educaticnal work of museums 


in the ‘Eastern and Mid-Western States. She’ 


writes in The Aryan Path: 

Travelling to Santa Fe from Los Angeles in the 
West, or from New York in the East, one has to re- 
mind oneself that one is not required to carry a pass- 
port or to think of the tedious business of visa and 
customs: the city of the Holy Faith is a part of 
the United States. Even people in Chicago or else- 
where in the American Midwest or East tend to forget 
this fact sometimes, a quaint fact indeed, for the State 
of New Mexico and its capital, Santa Fe, are a world 
in themselves, 

A good way of getting acquainted with Santa Fe 
is to seat- oneself on.-a-béench in the main square, the 
Plaza, eyes shut, and ears exposed to the local sounds. 
They come, English words’ in a variety of accents, 
Spanish words and syllables, alien in rhythm and mean- 
ing. Santa Fe to a considerable extent lives on the 
tourist trade but the multiplicity of languages is a 
characteristic trait; ‘in it yreverberates the advan- 
turous past. dt is considered the most ancient city in 
the U.S.A. save one. Founded about 1605, .the city 
now boasts a population of about 30,000 but has no 
railway station. The grandiose mountains which frame 
the spot requiréd ‘that the railway line should. run 
through Lamy, some 18 miles to the South of Santa Fe. 
The atmosphere of Santa Fe seems “o be a maze of -his- 
torical reminiscences, artistic whims and sound; up-to- 
date Americanism ; and its citizens do not appear to 
have ever reached a final conclusion as to the .merits 
or demerits of its geographical situation. 

Many Néw Mexicans preserve in their language the 
memory of the Conquistadores, the soldiers and priests 
of Don Quixote’s Spain ‘who ‘succeeded, in pushing the 
northern, frontier of their Mexican colony into the area 
known even then as New Mexico. The -well-groomed, 
darkhaired office girls of Santa Fe, and the young 
mothers who bask their babies int the suh, use Spanish 
„words and have a pitch of voice that bas long been. 
forgotten in-Spain. They. hold. the legacy of the men 
who, three to four centuries ago had ventured out to 
‘conquer the legendary Seven Cities with their treasure 
of gold, and silver, but ‘who had to be content with! 


the seeming conquest of: the souls of the native Red. 


Indians, a people who. submitted to outward religious 
conversion without ever allowing their own spiritual 
‘convictions to be touched or ~ altered by the white 
invaders. nese 


Even now the Indian. child of the American South- 


. west does, not speak English until he reached 
-school age. The settled Indian farmers in their 
* villages, which are called pueblo, and the migrating 


shepherds have. remained faithful to the languages -of 
their ancestors, who are believed to have crossed over 
to America: from Siberia some e» 30000'years ago, vid 
«the ice or sand of the Bering Straits, a mere 36 miles. 
These “Ameyican Indians speak so many different 
languages that sometimes they have to resort to English 
‘or Spanish to a communicate among themselves with 
members of other tribes, ` All like to be recognized as 
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the “oldest Americans” and all take pride in a solemn 
deportment and great courtesy when dealing with 
“Europeans” .as some call Americans with white-coloured 
skin. : i 


The observer in Sante Fe, though he may register 


the world of sounds around him and notice the variety. ` 


of spoken words, is bound as well to note the absence 
of much noise, the relative stillness that reigns in this 
American city. The rush, the haste, the tense anxie- 
ties of modern urban. life, are unknown in the 
phere of Southern relaxation of thin air, 7,000 feet 
above sea level, Opening the eyes will confirm what 


.has been heard: there is a legacy of Séville and Gran- 


nada in the narrow, winding streets, the walled gardens, 
the patios, the fountains, the: window grilles, the heavy, 
carved doors, There are blanketed Indians, statues- 


que men with long, black, braided hair and women in - $ 


sari-like draperies; there are the scions of the cow- 


boys, those all-important characters of the Yankee con- 2 


quest of the West. : 
The “Cowboys” of Santa Fe are not always genuine 
ones, 


cotton trousers, the all-too-popular “jeans” and with 


large-brimmed hats, are young women! To be complete, ©: 


the costume calls also for a pair of riding-hoo's of a 


special kind, with high, slanted heels and embroidered ` 


tops. The original cowboy, who watered his horse 
from his enormous’ hat, had his great time when ihe 
“Anglos” at last got access to New Mexico. In 182i 
Mexico gained independence from Spain, and the Mexi- 
čan Governor who" superseded the Spanish one in the 
Palace at Santa Fe relaxed the old rules which had 


tied ‘New Mexico to Mexico and had shut it off from — 


the United ‘ States. A trade trail was opened, the 
Santa Fe Trail, -which soon became famous. WiN 
wagons piled high with modern industrial Juxuries, 
cloth, furniture, rugs, etc. the efficient .men of the 
Eastern States streamed west. Their guards on 
the long, perilous journey, amongst wild Indians and 
on uncharted trails, were the cowboys, an elite of 
bravos. At the end of the trail waited the buyers, 
„aristocratice Senoras in black veils, Mexican civil ser- 
vants. and officers, ‘and the timeless Indians. When, 
the 


Easterners .were ready to travel home again. On 


atmos- — 


In fact, many of the figures in tight, navyblue -: 


their trip east they drove before them huge herds of ' 


cattle and sheep. -To this day, New Mexixco’s -barren. 
foothills are a homeland of sheep. 

There ïs not a single skyscraper in Santa Fe, no 
subway and -no speedway, but the city owns probably 
the oldest public building in the 
the Governor’s Palace. When the adobe; the local 
clay, was shaped into these stout, low. walls, the city 
of Washington, D.C., was still .undreamed of. From 


Mexican and American Governors of New Mexico occu- 
pied this building, except for an interregnum of about 
14 years after the Pueblo Indian revolt in 1680. 
1821 came: the Mexican governors of the republic; and 
in -1846, soon after the Sutbreak of the war between 
Mexico’ and the 'U.S.A., representatives of the United 
States occupied Santa Fe. At present 
exercises his office in a new ‘Capitol building and the 
old Governors Palace now houses the New Mexico 
Museum of ‘Archaeology, a collection of archaeological 
and ethnological specimens of Indians and colonial 
Spanish origin, the Historical Society of New Mexico 
and the School of American Archaeology. na 


” 


United States, . 


-the early 17th century for about 200 years ‘the Spanish, — 


the Governor ` 
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For several centuries, the colonnade in front of, the 
` Governor’s Palace has been a landmark in Santa Fe. 
At -present it is the charming background of a mart 
of American Indian arts and crafts, -especially so during 
the annual Fiesta ‘early in September when the native 
Americans from the neighbouring villages display under 
the arches their fine, artistic, handmade wares, their de- 
lightful slant-eyed babies and such household goods as 
families may need for, camping out for three days and 
nights. In the past, this colonnade was the scene of 
many a remembered or forgoiten tragedy and comedy. 
Spanish grandees and their ladies in 17th-century 
broecades have stepped from their coaches 
sidewalk; white and red-skinned rebels have been hanged: 
under these arches; singing and shooting echoed from 
these walls whenever the government changed hands. . 


The past looms large in Santa Fe at all seasons, 
bur especially when the three-day Fiesta is celebrated. 
- Then a pageant which illustrates ihe last conquest of 


New Mexico by the Spanish, largely by moral suasion . 
` in the year 1692, 


is held. A member of one of the 
old Spanish families enacts the part of Captain Diego 
De Vargas and proclaims Spanish sovereignty over the 
city and the Palace. Clad ‘in silk and velvet, with 
gins and lances, the captain and his men look 
picturesque on their horses and: are loudly cheered by 
a motley crowd of enthusiastic subjects. Local citizens : 
Spanish-American, Anglo-American, and American Indians, 
and tourists from all parts of the United States, join 
in the spactacle. On, the eve of the carnival a huge 
fiugure, “Mr. Gloom,” is burnt and joy, in the forin of 
dances and processions, is expressed.. The Indians 
perform their ancient, symbolic paryer ritual; children 
in Spanish and Mexican garb revive memories of old 
rhythms and courtesies; ladies of Spanish descent don 
their grandmothers’ gowns of brittle silk and drink 
thick chocolate. A solemn service in the Roman’ Catholic 
cathedral, in the presence of the Archbishop, marks the 
end of the festivities. 


a khk is to the credit ot ne artists and archzeologists 
~ of Santa Fe that some 25 years ago they saved the 
w Fiesta from the oblivion into which it had sunk. They 
are also ithe guardians of the good quality of the local 
indian arts and crafts which are exhibited and sold on 
the occasion: the pottery, textiles, silverwork and 
The American Indians are born artists, and 
here they badly need ‘an additional source of income. 
The drought of the region is a constant peril to the 
farmer, especialy as the birth rate is: increasing among 
the Indians, 


“Land of Enchantment” is a name of New Mexico, 
and it is not undeserved. The Jonger one stays there 
the more strongly one feels sripped by the virginal 
beauty of the snow-covered peaks under the desp blue 
sky, the rocky hills flecked with small pine trees, the 
weird forms of stone and soil carved out by erosion, 
the desert in all hues of red and yellow, and the 
appreciable harmony in which: three differtnt cultural 
groups, the Indian, the Spanish and the Anglo- American, 
have gradually learned: to live together. 

What matters-it whether Los Alamos, with. all its 
miracles of modern science, is far or near? Santa 
Feans refer to it casually as “on the “hill.” 
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HINDUSTHAN CO-OPERATIVE 


Announces 


NEW BONUS 


In its 


Triennial Valuation. 


ENDING ON 3ist DECEMBER, 1953 


BONUS som woe nre Rs Irs 


Per Thousand Por Year CON ENDOWMENT Rs. 15- 0 


INTEREST ASSUMED @ 23% 


With its record of the HIGHEST INCREASE 
in ANEW BUSINESS in the field of Indian 
Insurance in 1953, of 2 CRORES 50 LAKHS, 
the HINDUSTHAN announces inspiring results 
of its new valuation. 


With an urge of progressive force and 
constructive idealism, the Hindusthan is march 
ahead stronger than ever before—sound, solid 
ing and fully awake to its obligation of 


trusteeship. 


NEW BUSINESS (1953). `~ 


Over Rs. 18 crores 89 lacs’ 
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International Understanding and Tensions 


Until quite recently international relations remained 
almost exclusively the field of historians, jurists, diplomats 
and economists. Only rarely did sociologists, psychologists 
and ethnologists concern, themselves with analysing: and 
removing international tensions. Although the social 
sciences are still quite unable to furnish any specific 
remedy which would end wars, they can nevertheless 
coniribute to revealing some of the causes of „war. 

= Since 1947 Unesco has dealt from various points of 
view with the problem of tensions which affect usderstand- 
ing between groups, both at the international and national 
levels, The first stage was to obtain a body of know- 
ledge on. the genesis of tensions and on the factors 
which influence their development. Researches wer: 
undertaken’ at the request of some States—India, Israel, 
Japan—into certain jnternal tensions. There “is at 
present in course a general review and evaluation of the 
work carried out since 1946. . 

While intending to continue enquiries on internal 
tensions in ‘the States which request them, Unesco is 
now placing the emphasis much more directly on posi- 
tive aspects of international understanding. In 1954 
an enquiry was launched to determine to what extent 
different cultures possess buil‘-in devices (legal, religious, 
economic and social) which place a premium on and en- 
courage solutions of conflicts by resort to mediation and 
other techniques for settling or avoiding conflicts. 
Based on the results of this enquiry, Unesco in 1955-56 
fill carry on its investigations in the areas of mediation 
one stage further through a series of case studies of 
successful and unsuccessful instances of mediation and 
conciliation, and representing a variety of suggested pro- 
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cedures, including those Gandhi. fn each situation the 
reasons for success or failure will be sought. Examples 
will come from severa] countries representing’ different 
economic, legal, religious and social systems, In addition to 
purely internal conflicts, an analysis will be made of media- 
tion in the development of international law since the end 
of the 19th Century, as well as of international medi- 
ation conducted by the League of Nations. 

The substantial research work carried out in °1953- 
54 on the jnternational comparability of investizations 
of public opinion will be followed by ascertaining 
through sample polls in a number of countries the public’s 
altitudes towards major international issues, and parti- 
cularly of the changes such attitudes are undergoing, 
under the influence of’ mass’ media and other sociological 
factors. In that context, the attitude towards Unesco 
and various problems on Unesco’s and the United Nations 
agenda will also be studied. In order to help to explain 
the ‘trends of opinion, certain intensive studies will be 
made of the role of mass media. 

In 1955 Unesco will arrange to promote further and 
to co-ordinate internationally the work carried out by 
social scientists on the more objective identification of 
national characteristics and ways of life, aiming to reduce 
the considerable misinformation which exists about 
other nations. Based on this work, in 1956 Unesco will 
proceed to offer to supplement. existing practical guides 
for experts on missions, organizers of seminars, courses 
for prospective immigrants, etc., giving an objective and 
comprehensive picure of the life of the countries con- 
cerned —Unesco. 
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The Importance of Feeling l Important 


Edward Podolsky writes in Un September, 
1954: - - 


One of our most daian personality attributes is 
the will. By exercising the will, the individual 
rises above his animal status into the realm of free- 
dom, independenée, and dignity. All sentient beings 
are always striving for some goal. The striving- for 
importance js a norma] and wholly natural process. 

All of us at one time or another undergo a process 
of  self-idealization; self-idealization, of necessity, 
entails self-glorification, and by means of self-gloriftca- 
tion some of us achieve a sense of importance. This is 
the least socially acceptable means of attaining impor- 


\ 


tance. Importance is far more than self-glorification 
or self-iealization. It is not „a selfish process. It 
ealls for a wholesome and outgoing relatedness to 
others. 


For most of us, striving for importance also means 
striving for happiness. ‘Yor many, feeling important is 
identical with happiness. Importance has many mean- 
ings for many people. For some the striving for impor- 
‘ance means ‘the attaining of physical perfection ; for 
others it means the ‘achievement of intellectual matu- 
rity. for still others, being important signifies abun- 
dant economic security which in their ‘case implies’ 
abundant possessions, a great deal: of money, and all 
the. prestige that money can buy. 

For too many, being important means power. 
Power is the ruling passion in the lives of quite a’ few. 
people. Power also has many meanings for many 
people. Some gain spiritual power in religious acti- 
vity. Others acquire a strong faith in: something which 
make them relatively invulnerable (a political, econo- 
mic, or literary movement). Still others ‘gain power 
by acquiring great wealth or. by rising to. positions of 
ereat influence. The exercise of power for purposes of 
ego inflation, does not result jn a feeling of importance 
that brings true inner ` satisfaction: 


A child feels important even ‘without help from 
the outside. His real might is deplorably small but 
he overcomes his limitations with his strong imagination. 
Some people attain a feeling of importance only im 
their dreams and daydreams. They are emotionally: 
rather stunted and seldom become active in the pursuit, 
of real power. The man of benevolent action takes 
his dreams of power and makes them into useful ‘reali- 
ties. Others merely dream of power and can never 
do anything to make them- a living’ and purposeful 
reality. Dreams of power and importance are not al- 
ways identical. 

It is quite natural that being important is 
preted differently by different people. For some, 
important means belonging to a certain group, 
creed, or country. For many women it means 


inter- 
being 


being 





/ operation. 


class, - 


ie 


a mairied woman, a wife, a mother, which is the attain- 


ing of a definite social ‘status. For young girls it means 
having many friends, particularly boy friends, which is 
indicative of ° popularity. For a small, storekeeper it 
may mean possessing the largest siore in town with 
all the prestige that goes with it. For a rabid golfer 
it means a consistently good score: for a baseball player, 
getting the most home runs. 

The nature of our striving for importance that is 
socially’ useful depends upon the intensity of our cos 
feeling with others. Co-feeling Is a term: invented by 
Dr. Alfred Adler, the founder of individual psychology 
By co-feeling he meant a feeling of community or co- 
Co-feeling and the striving for importance 
are not necessarily equal in drive. In many people 
the striving’ for importance is weaker than their co-feel- 
ing. In others, both factors are strong. These are 
the people who most earnestly try to} be socially useful. 
In still others, both factors are weak. At any rate, 
vur true importance depends just as much on the inten- 
sity of our co-feeling as on, the intensity of our striving. 

The. greater the individual’s co-feeling, the greater 
is the sociality of his striving and the greater is the 
satisfaction he will derive from it. Altruism is a potent 
factor in striving for importance. Importance must be 
attained in the eyes of others and’ not merely in our- 
selves for any real meaning of the 


automatically makes the striving for importance `s 


positive factor, bringing satisfaction to oneself as well 


as to others. 

Norman individuals, when they are discouraged, 
will’ stop striving for themselves alone, and will strive 
enly with others. Striving for importance for 
does not mean belittling others. We do not attain 
importance by debasing others. All human beings are 
important; all human lives are significant. 

The striving for importance calls for reaching. out 
for greater knowledge, profounder wisdom, real: values. 
By means of these, the individual makes the fullest use 
of his powers, enlarges upon ae and increases his 
usefulness in socjety. _ 

By striving for importance one naturally is called 
upon’ to develop; his’ given potentialities. This gives rise 
to the inherent urge to grow, to increase in usefulness 
and dignity as am individual. All normal people have 
the capacity as well as the will to develop their 
potentialities and thus attain’ real importance. 

In most: cases attaining a sense of importance mean 
also the attaining of security. Security means the ful’ 
fillment of a person’s wishes for prestige, that. is, the 
acceptance by and the respect of society as well as. the 
achievement of self-respect. Security also means a 
person’s being able successfully to use his powers, skills, 
and abilities for interpersonal goals within the range 
of his interests. 

Attaining a sense of importance also means self- 
realization, ‘By self-realization is meant a person’s use 
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of his talents, skille, and powers to his own satisfaction 
within the realm of his own freely established realistic sense 
of values. It also means tthe ability to reach out for and 
io find fulfillment of his needs for satisfaction and security 
as they can ‘be attained without interfering with the law 

needs of his fellow men. i 
When à person has attained a sense of importance he. 
has also gained a reinforced sense of reality, a develop- 
ment of a feeling of responsibility, and a substitution for - 
a-latent hatred of a feeling of mutual good will. All of 
this can. be gained by the conscious evolution of. a feeling, 
for the commonwealth and the conscious destruction of 
the will to dominate others. 

In closing, we may state the importance of feeling 
important as follows:. (1) Our satisfaction and happi- 





gi 
néss depend to a great extent upon our importance. We 
attain importance not in, ourselves, but only inthe eyes of 
others. Essentially, this implies -co-operative living with 
others, (2) Our importance depends upon what we mean 
or signify to others. They will admit, approve, or admire 
only such importance as is beneficial to them. They 
will not admit or will disapprove and despise any 
importance which is indifferent or- harmful’ to them (3) 
Being important also implies logical living. Logical living 
means living in‘accordance with the requirements of our 
own: human nature and those of: others. If we need 
importance and if attaining importance means getting it 
through attitudes and actions beneficial to others, then 
it is the only way we must live. . i 
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The Shacles of Family Affection 
3 Ethel 5. Beer writes in the same issue of 
© Unity: 


When silver-haired Mrs. Foster married somewhat 
late in life, everybody said she deserved jt. Apparently 
they considered it her reward for being a devoted 
daughter. . 

“OF course, I couldn’t marry while mother was alive,” 
Mrs. Foster explained. “She opposed ‘every man I went 
with. Not that she would admit it. On the contrary 
she bemoaned the fact that her only daughter was 
single,” 


Mrs, Foster was just one of those individual, young 
and old, serving ‘their family year after year, often to 

the point of sacrifice or of limiting their, development. 
‘Usually -such behaviour is accepted as a matter of 

‘coursé by society. Yet family attachment does not 

always deserve the aura that surrounds -jt today. 

' To be sure, family: life is important in our civili- 
zation. Children expand and ‘thrive best in the family. 


' Old people gain proctection from want and loneliness 


' because of the! family. The tenacity .of the family 
> merits praise. Even though disintegration occurs again, 
© and again, the family rightly remains the ideal. In 
- spite of legal splits and a lack of understanding family 
feeling often lasts. And .this force does a great deal 
to shape human beings. Relatives wield influence, . 
both good and bad, over one another. Valuable as 
= family affection is, it creates shackles. By no means 
.- does the family always provide fertile ground for 
independent thought and action, so essential to bring 
> out each person’s potentiality. The difficulty is that - 
© today’s habits demand a less restrictive attitude in 
` regard to the family. Frustration never stimulates the 
best in mankind. In keeping with the times, fléxibility 
must replace the present family yoke. For only when 
the members of the family are unhampered themselves 
can they contribute to the larger struggle for freedom 
in this world. 
The emotional tie between individuals in the same‘ 
family is stronger than is generally realized. Even ill 
treatment does not always kill the bond betwten parents 
- and children, Pretty and sensitive, Betty always claimed 


‘ watch him.” she 


‘small boy in order 









that her father was dead.’ Actually: he had deserted, 
leaving her mother to support herself and three children, 
one of whom subsequently died. Yet years later when 
he rejurned—a broken old man—Betty gave him the 
finest care, including private treatment in a hospital, 
where he died. 

“JT felt I owed it to him,” Betty stated warmly. 
“After all he was my father. It was worth it, too, to 
added, “I: don’t believe hed ever 
enjoyed anything as much ag that clean room and_ bed. 
And he fairly lapped up: the attention of the doctors and 
nurses.” 

. Far from harboring a grudge against 
who had caused her so much suffering in 
Betty felt a definite responsibility for him. 

Both young and old spare a keen sense of duty for 
relatives, even those outside the immediate family circle. 
Rosy-cheeked Mrs. Jensen, a widow im her sixties has 
nobody close needing her attention. Her only child, a 
daughter, is far away. She has no grand-children. 
Probably this is why she feels such a definite obligation 
for-her grandnephew, a lively boy of two, whom she ha 
cared for since infancy, ' 

“Pm not going to let just anybody look after my 
nephew,” she insists firmly. “And my niéce won’t stop 
working although her husband: earns plenty. 1 know 
her.” l 


this father, 
childhood, 


So Mrs. Jensen wears herself out attending to this 
to protect him from strangers. | 
But she forget that she is also helping to deprive him 
of the due of every child—the intimate sharing of day- 
by-day doings with the mother—by’making it easy for 4 
her niece to shirk this responsibility. l l 
Of course, too much mothering—‘“smothering” as it 
is aptly called—can make children overly dependent. ` 
“Mama’s boys” were real menaces in the army because 
they could not adjust. The same holds true in civilian 
life. Before the death of Mrs. Benton’s wother, with ` 
whom she made her home after ‘her parents’ divorce, she 
had a certain amount of emotional security. 
“Afterwards I was all broken up,” she relates, which 
is understandable in view of the close relationship 
between the two. ; 
Now Mrs. Benton, still pretty in her thirties, clings 
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JUST OUT: The most important and original book yet written about ..... 

PATRIOT-PROPHET | 

By BHUPENDRANATH DATTA, A.M. (Brown); Dr.Phil, (Hamburg) 
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to her father, for whom she always had a certain fond- 
ness in spite of their separation since her early years. 
And she cannot extricate herself from this connection, 
although he does not give her the satisfaction her mother 
did. Nor does he help her regularly financially, which 
as a divorcee with) a little daughter to support ‘almosf 
entirely, she needs badly. Certainly Mrs. Benton adores 
her child. Only this protective role is not enough. She 
seeks , somebody to rely on. The solution may be a 
second marriage, which Mrs. Benton is contemplating 
at. present. However, she may be too involved emotion- 
ally with her parents, as some children. are, for such a 
step to work. i 

Generally speaking, every child wants the approval 
of their parents as long as they live. But this attitude 
can go tog far. Tommy, a husky young man in his 
thirties, dares not tell his mother about his intended 
marriage because he fears she will disapprove. Yet his 
solicitude for her has no foundation in intimacy during 
childhood. Tommy was brought up by nurses and 
governesses. Maybe this js the root of the difficulty. 

ie, ommy submits to his mother out of sentimentality and 
therefore cannot treat her honestly. Probably this 
reaction has delayed marriage for him so far. Tommy 
is dominated by the wish to please his mother much 
more than, he should be at his age. Such adults do not 
always make successful partners in, marriage, or they 
may never marry at all. 

Some. children are so wrapped up in their parents 
that they do not crave a life of ‘their own. Cynthia— 
a tall blond with a large mouth—considered her mother, 

~ whom she had nick-named “Jeanie,” her best friend. And 
the two usually had their social dates together. In her last 
years “Jeanie” was an invalid, demanding a grear deal 
of attention from Cynthia, which she gave willingly. 

“Isnt her devotion beautiful?” a mutual friend 
asked me one day. I smiled, thinking what it had done 
to Cynthia. From a promising young girl she had be- 
come a painfully self-conscious, middle-aged woman, 
trying to be coy with men. What initiative had she left 
to rebuild her existence along more wholesome lines 
after the death of her “Jeanie”? 


The power that parents have over their children is 
astounding. Bright-eyed Magda had ambition for practi- 
cally everything but marriage. Yet her mother, whom 
she worshipped, could see nothing èlse, 

% “She’s not strong I worry about what will happen 
to her after Pm gone,” the mother told everybody. 

In reality Magda was absolutely capable of earn- 
ing her living and constitutionally unfit for marriage. 
But she finally succumbed, beliving that ‘her mother 
knew best. Then followed several years of wedded 
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misery from which Magda finally escaped by leaving 
her husband. Afterwards she had a hard pull resist- . 


ing her mother, who wanted her to return to him. This 
time Magda won out. Years have passed since then. 
However, mother and’ daughter still are very close in 
spite ‘of this bad experience. 

Naturally the oldér generation sometimes are the 
victims of the family, too. Mrs. Brodsky, with her tired 
brown eyes, worked like a slave to support herself 
her two sons. 


“Pd rather wear my knees to the bone than accept 
charity,” she announced after her husband’s death, And 
that was more or less what she did, scrubbing for a 
livelihood. As the years progressed the struggle became 
increasingly hard: Mrs Brodsky developed high blood 
pressure. One son had a mental upset ini adolescence. 
The other had high ambisions and continued to study, 
while hia mother toiled.on. He was her pride and joy. 


“You'll see, my Maxie, hell be a swell doctor,” she > 


boasted. Ironically enough Max entered: the medical 
profession at the expense of his mother’s health. Yet 


she was content because he had accomplished his desire | 


and raised the prestige of the family. 


Often relatives make it hard to break the family > 


pattern. Parents can mar their children’s future not 
encouraging them to live within) their means,” Fair- 
haired Hilda was married in high hopes in her early 
twenties. Sam, a stocky youth not much older, was 4 
salesman in a shoe store. In due time he joined the 
army and Hilda returned to her parents, who took her 
back all too willingly. 

“They’re lonesome since all their children, left. Be- 
sides it saves money.” Hilda explained. 

So Hilda and her baby occupied the room that she 
had had before marriage in her parents’ luxurious 
apartment. All was very easy for Hilda. The tragedy 
was that when Sam was discharged from the army, she 
refused to go back to the simple household that he 
could afford. So the two were divorced. Today Hilda 
is a disillusioned bitter woman, making her home with 


her widowed mother’ and grabbing a date with any man. | 


On the contrary, Sam has remarried: a sensible girl, 
willing to live on a plane he can support. 


The interference of parents may discourage young 
couples from following their own, ideas about their 
children, especially if these are different from the way 
they were brought up. Nancy, with the flower-like face, 
had always meant to take care of her own children. 
although she and Bill, her husband, had had nurses 
and governesses, 
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saying. it was a temporary measure, althoguh she meant 
it to be permanent. 

“Nancy’s always been delicate,” she told Bill, and 
when he remonstrated about the expense offered to. pay 
for the nurse. 

Since neither” Bill nor ‘Nancy wanted to hurt her 
feelings the arrangement materialized. And as the family 
grew, Nurse became more and‘ more a‘ ‘fixture. Thuis 
both children) and . parents missed the ‘close com- 


panionship that would have meant so much to all of’ 


them. ‘Were’ these parents weak? Yes, to some -extent. 
However, -had there not been family pressure they might 
‘have worked things out better. 

‘Even older people find it difficult to go against real- 
them. Mrs. Green, a widow- no longer 


more- congenial friends. But her brother insists that 
she remain -in her present .neighborhood, because it is 
acceptable to, his social set, ‘although his’ sister mingles 
little with ‘them. So, stupid as it may seem, .Mrs. Green: 
“acquiesces. 


Standards acquired ini childhood are not shed easily. 
Somehow to do this seems like disloyalty to the family. 
‘Privilege in education is taken for granted in certain 
groups: Therefore, the -children go to private school, 
if it can be afforded. Tom and Lisa had other ideas. 
Hence they moved to a community, where the public 
schools -were notably good. -Unfortunately they did not 
stay there long enough. ‘By -the time the children 
reached school age, the, family- had settled in a large 


city: Then and there the plans for a public school. 


education for the youngsters vanished, 

“How could they learn in such crowded classrooms?” 
rationalized Lisa, Yet her -children -had , much more 
-opportunity to ‘supplement their knowledge at home in 
their excellent environment than many public school 
pupils. Democratic as „Tom, and ‘Lisa were in other 
„ways, they’ could .not break the family pattern, in. edu- 
cation, Therefore, their -children went to private school, 
just as the,;parents had. 

‘Because solidarity «exists in some families, any mem- 
ber ‘can hurt another. Bertha’s ‘sister-in-law wanted her 
niece to have advantages according to her lights, whick 
tbe - parents: could not afford. Her harping on ‘hese and 
„her generous offer to pay for them, made Bertha distrust 
her own sense of values. Was she depriving her child, 
whom she adored? ‘Perhaps her sister-in-law was right 
since she was the elder. ` To resolve such dilemmas when 
as is involved is never easy. 

Quite e evidently the shackles of family affection pene- 


ee our lives deeply. To be fond of relatives is natural. 
close attachment and ' 


The danger lies in abnormally 
Nicelings > which blur our judgments. As is well-known, 
tlie’ traditional family is changing rapidly. In some 
cases deterioration exists, but by no means in all. 
the increase of divorce, so publicized today, may be a 
better solution than unhapply couples sticking together. 
Taking it from the woman’s angle, her self-reliance now 


makes her less likely to endure the miseries she did in 
As for single young’ men and, women founding’ 


the past. 
their own homes, this’ practice 
-better for marriage. In the last analysis, dwelling under 
the same roof does not: always mèan. intimacy. 


More and) more the. democratic, family, in which.. all 


receive due consideration, is’ -spoken about -at present. - 
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.Durkheim, Levy-Bruhl, 
‘Bergson, he had a solid scientific formation.. and hb i 


did not" content himself with teaching -science; 


Byer: 





Perhaps the shackles of family affection are an over- 
lapping of the past, which will. vanish .if we honest! 7 
face the problem. Family devotion should benefit indi- 
‘viduals, not force them into ways uncongenial to . em, 
Give and -take-is . essential jin family relations. vent 
children are not always -wrong, although many perents 
think they are. True affection in a family allows each ! 
member independence. Nevertheless ~ they. find joy in.. 
sharing experiences. The ‘family can and should enrich. 
our lives. The world will þe a better place when fami., 
lies are joined together by bonds of real love, ` 


e J 


Two Personalities of France 


Jacques Grellet, Consul General for Franc, 
in India, has informed us of the death of: these 


-two famous persons. of France : P 


Epovarp Le Roy 

The great French philosopher, Edouard Le Boy died 
recently in Paris. PEN 
Born in 1870, he belonged to the same E 4 
French philosophers as: Bergson, Henri. Poinca | 
whose friend he was. Lil : 


But 
attract | 
to metaphysics, he, like Henri Poincare, turned i 
attention to the problem of Science and his scientr 
formation enable him_1o consider with full. knowled 
the problem of the relation between Science and’Religic . 
A fervent Catholic, he adopted in his work. “Dogma al 
Criticism” a position very near that of the: “modernists 
Striving to conciliate religion and the discoveries ¢* 
modern biology, position which was adopted 39 yea 
later by such hiologist-philosophers as Alexis ` Carre 
(author of Man the Unknown) and’ Le Comét Uu No. 
(author of Human Destiny), he became, such a 
authority on philosophy in the College de France, th 
highest University institution of France and perhaps 04. 
the world. 


even been, at first, professor of mathematics, 


ta 


ar 


J ACQUES PATH 

Jacques Fath, well-known dressmaker, creator 
some’ of ‘the finest clothes worn -by the most -elega 
women of Europe and America, recently ce in Par 
at the age of 42. 

‘Since the Middle Ages, arts and gratte have given the 
France its reputation for taste. and ‘elegance. Th ; 
“Parisienne” is noted all over the world for her style ant 
“chic.” This is the result of basic qualities in the French 
people, of very ancient traditions of careful .workman. 
ship and perhaps even more of: close co-operation between 
the designers and workers (the famous “midinettes”). 

The great Paris dressmakers are famous not only fo 
the richness of the material they use, but even, more fo. 
the art of their designers. ` Each of the collections, whicl 
are presented to the world at each season, represents 


‘ the’ result of long ‘work in. creating and excuting dresses 


which“ are „famous for their, finish. a, 
Jacques Fath’ with his’ friend and competitor. 


‘Christian Dior, is one of, those who succeeded in put- 
should ‘prepare ‘them - , 


ting within’ the means of every woman, models of the 
“Haute Couture” by creating alongside. the sumptuoss 


dresses which only the richest women can wear, less 
expensive models which,. nevertheless, bear the mark of 


Parisian’ good taste and ‘elegance. å 
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Sri Jawaharlal Nehu at the Penang Airport, is welcomed by the members of the 
= Reception Committee 





C. D. Deshmukh (right), Union Finance Minister, and Mrs. Deshmukh were entertained in 
the United States by the India League of America at a luncheon at the Waldorf-Astoria Hote] 
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NOTES 


New Year Honours | 

The New Year has begun running on its course, 
and with it came a shower of decorations, reminiscent 
of the days of the beknighted plutocrats and jo hukum 
“Bahadurs.” We hope both the donors and the 
recipients are well-contented. We have no remarks to 
make beyond relating two stories, one from the 
~ihimitable pen of “Saki” and other from an episode 
that became a- legend about the beginning of this 
century. 


The caption of the story by “Saki” is “Cousin 


Teresa.” It relates the tale of two half-brothers, both’ 


` 


sons of an aristocrat, Colonel Harrowelufi. 

The elder is shown as a typical specimen of the 
“gilded popinjay” of the idle-rich, that used to infest 
the lounges and green-rooms of the theatres and 
music-halls of London at the turn of the century. He 
was always busy doing nothing and was subject to 
sudden enthusiasms about epoch-making vaudeville 
hits. In one of those impulses he composed a ditty 
about an imaginary fair cousin and her four favourite 
hounds. It ran, as far as we remember, thus: 

“Cousin Teresa, takes out Cæsar 

Fido, Jock and the big borzoi.” . 
Having composed it, he conceived the idea of deve- 
loping it into a music-hall turn with the aid of a 
vaudeville star by the name of Hermanova. And with 
his usual enthusiasm for such noble causes, he went 
into action. 

About the same time, that is towards the end of 
the year, the younger half-brother returned after 
four years of Empire-building--that fruity legend of 
British ‘fiction. He had achieved a lot and had 
reported on it to the colonial office. The reactions 
there were supposed to be favourable and the father, 
Colonel Harrowcluff, was hopeful about seeing his 
worthy son’s name in the New Year’s honours list.’ 


loving Viceroy, 


But the unexpected happened. “Cousin Teresa” 
became a-suocess and was the rage. Nights were made 
horrible, and days little less so, by all and sundry, 
ranging from the butchers boy to the children of 
belted earls, howling out the refrain of “Cousin 
Teresa.” i l 

= Naturally when the honour's list was being drawn 
up the Prime Minister ordered his private secretary 
to put down the name of Harroweluff for a Knight- 
hood. When the secretary enquired as to which of 
the two brothers was meant, the puzzled Prime 
Minister asked if there was another brother. On the 
Empire-builder’s name and labours being enumerated 
the Prime Minister dismissed all that in short order 
and reiterated that he meant the composer of “Cousin 
Teresa.” He further directed that the letter L within 
a bracket be appended after the name. The much 
bemused secretary discovered later on that (L) 
meant “awarded for literary prowess” 

The second story, which .is reputably true, is 
about a famous pundit of Benares, whose profound 
erudition and austere devotion to learning became 
far-famed towards the end of the last century.. He 
was likewise the brightest luminary in a famous 


Benares college of those days. 


Lord Curzon, the Viceroy, visited the college 
sometime in the first few years of this century. The 
usual formal reception was given to that pomp- 
All the staf and many notabilities 
were present, but the pundit was busy with his 
manuscripts and refused to stand in line even after 


repeated and frantic requests of the Principal and - 


staff of the college. 

When the reception was over Lord Curzon asked 
whether the famous Shastry, about whom he had heard 
so much, was amongst those who were presented. On 
being told that the pundit” was not rogoni he exe 
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spe, 
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pressed a desire to see him. The Principal rushed to 
Shastriji’s room and told him the Viceroy’s desire, 
which amounted to a command. 

“I grant him permission to come and see me,” 
was all that the pundit said, without lifting his head 
from his manuscripts. On this remark being commu- 
“nicated to the Viceroy, he went in person to see the 
pundit, who in due course blessed him. 

In the New Year’s honours list, the only name 
from Benares was that of Gangadhar Shastry, who had 
been awarded the C.I.E. 

The day the list appeared, a learned disciple of 
the pundit, who was a Judge in the Benares district 
courts, went to salute and congratulate his preceptor. 

On the pandit asking for the reasons for his 
disciple’s elation, the Judge told him about the 
honour conferred on him. l 

The Shastry laughed loudly and remarked: 
Srish, hum par shiahi dal thiaa, aur 
khush.” (O Srish, they have poured ink (shiahi) on 
me and you are delighted). 


“Arre 


We conclude by congratulating the P of ° 


the honurs, particularly those of the armed forces 
who most certainly deserve all the honour that the 


State can give. We repeat our felicitations to Shrimati~’ 


Ashe Devi Aryanayakam for the reception she gave 
to a award made to her on a previous occasion. 


Cie Goth Congress Session 


This year the annual political bean-feast took 
place near Madras. A small township was built and 
named Satyamurthinagar after the redoubtable leader 
who has departed, and arrangements were made to 
house and feed a multitude of delegates and to 
accommodate the vast concourse that came’ to see, 
hear, and depart, no wiser and—we hope—no sadder 
after the audience. The cost was a few million 
rupees. 

We could gather nothing that was of the essence 
out of the reports that filled the newspapers from the 
20th to the 24th of January. But let us hasten to 
correct ourselves. There was at last a truly selfless 
Congressman in the presidential seat again. This in 
itself ig an event worthy of record, after the Indian 
National Congress became a symbol of political power, 
and ceased to be a force that inspired millions to 
dedicate themselves for its cause. 

Wie have neither the patience nor the space to 
discuss in detail the utterAnces or the resolutions. We 
have put on record elsewhere such of them as we 
deem worthy of record with comments where called 
for. 

We would ask those who led the conferences and 
spoke at the plenary session, all except the president 
that is, as to whether they themselves believed in all 


that was uttered. If so then we have no quarrel. For. 


jn @ free country each man is at liberty to hold to 


tum ho gaye 


- American-educated (M. 
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his own opinions, however misguided or mistaken 
they might be. - 
'. There ig a great deal of talk ‘about “classless 


society,” “Welfare State” and so on and so forth. If 
by classless society is meant a general lowering of 
standards, mental, moral, and physical, in efficiency, 
public behaviour and living, then we are well on the 
way. If by Welfare State is*meant a State.whers the 
rich would grow richer and the poor poorer, while the 
educated middle class, which is the salt of the earth, 
anywhere and ‘everywhere, is being wiped out, then 
verily ours is a Welfare State! 

As for corruption in administration and public 
life and political oppression in some States, mums 
the word. 

We. pride ourselves on benig an E T 
for Peace. Yet not a word about Central America 
nor anything about the solution of the Chinese im- 
passe. For the information of our readers we give the 
following extracts from the international edition of the 
New York Times for January 16 and January 28: 

The two countries principally ore in pe Costa 
Rican fighting are; 

Costa Rica (population 8900, 000 : area 19,650 
square miles) has been regarded as a liberal democracy, 
Its president, elected in 1953, is Jose Figueres, an 
I. T.) engineer and devout 
apostle of social reform (his plantation is called~he-Laskg 
San Fin—“The Unending Struggle”), He ` has put 
through programs for free education, minimum wages 
and trade union organization. He has vigorously 
denounced dictatorial regimes. The army at his command 
is. a 1,500-man civil guard. It has no military 


‘planes. 


Nicaragua (population 1,000,000; area 148,000 square 
miles) has been a one-man dictatorship for twenty years. 
The dictotor is President Anastasio Somoza, the -richest 
man in Nicaragua (“I take care of the business of Gov- 
ernment and I take care of my own business”). -Presi- 
dent Somoza has provided an efficient regime with consi- 
derable social services, but he has been slow to grant 
personal liberties. The Nicaraguan army numbers 7,500 
well-trained troops. It was strengthened tremendously 
last month by the purchase of twenty-five P-5) fighters 
from Sweden. 

The new tensions over the Far East last week raised 
sharply the fundamental question: Is major war in the 
Orient nearer ? 

In the immediate view the answer hinges largely ot 
Peiping’s intentions toward Formosa itself, where the U.S. 
already is deeply committed. Although the defense paci 
with Formosa is not yet ratified, there seems little doubt 
that if the Communists were tq attack the big island, 
the Seventh Fleet would come out shooting. Peiping’s 
naval strength is sparse, and the Formosa Strait is an 
enormous obstacle, Western observers’ doubt strongly 


„that the Communists are prepared to make the attempt in 


view of the disaster and defeat it would bring, 





The Preside:tial Address’ 


We add ourvoice to those welcoming Shri Dhebar 
to the presiddtial chair of the Indian National 
Congress. A goi _ man, whose life is dedicated to the 
cause of uplift ind regeneration and whose record is 
unsullied either jy official careerism or by the undigni- 
fied and totallydegraded scramble for political power, 
we wish him gidspeed in his mission. May his eyes 
remain undimntd by the dust which most of his 
working committee are adepts in throwing. 

With regar{ to his address, we only find the 
extracts given below as being worthy of record. The 
rest is in the ual vein. We do not wish to criticise 
either the portions we reproduce or the rest of the 
Speech. He has as yet to obtain a clear perspective 
of the situation in which the nation is placed. Further, 
a guileless maa himself, he has -yet to learn a lot 
about the activities of wily experts in . political 
egerdemain who throng the Congress rank and file. 

On the subject of unemployment and the role of 
he cottage industries in solving it, he said: 


Capital-intensive schemes, for absorbing millions of 

nemployed’ and under-employed, cannot by themselves 
Toduce the desired results because of many other factors, 
itluding that of our capital resources. 
a. Bocanse of e- these and other reasons, it is now 
ccepted on all hands, the Planning Commission not 
xcluded, that what India needs directly is large-scale ex- 
ansion of cottage and small-scale industries involving com- 
aratively small investment capital per unit. This wni- 
ersal realisation should fortify our original faith in the 
ole of cottage and small-scale industries as a means of 
olving our economic distress. This must also set at 
est, at least for the time being, the difference on the 
undamental question of centralisation or decentralization, 
f industries. When I say at least for the time being, I 
nean, for a space of time, Jong enough to give this 
rocess a full trial. 


“We should now go ahead and mobilize our strength 
nd our resources to the fullest extent in the channel of 
levelopment of cottage and small-scale industries, 

The Planning Commission is also clear on the need 
or the following measures in relation to the development ~ 
`f cottage and small-scale industries ; 
=s (X) determination of overall condition of supply and 
‘emand : 

(2) reservation of spheres of production ; 

(3) mnon-expansion of the capacity of large-scale 
ndustries, related to small-scale industries ; 

(4) imposition of cess on large-scale industries ; 

(5) arrangement for the supply of raw materials ; 

(6) co-ordination for research, training, etc. 

This also must set at rest any doubt in the minds of 
ny group of seople about the role of cottage and small- 
cale industries in relation to large-scale ones. The em- 


vloyment aspect demands highest priority and. while 
dinetmant ean he mada in the direction af davelanine 
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‘citizen of India. We do not 


common production programmes for the small-scale and 
cottage industries, in relation to the large-scale industries, 
reservation of spheres can only mean absolute priority to 
the small-scale and cottage industries in these fields, This 
unambiguous stand on the part of the organisation, I 
have no doubt in my mind, will clear all misapprehensions 
in the minds of our colleagues working under the guid- 
ance of Shri Vinobaji and other constructive workers. It 
cannot be anybody’s desire to avoid improvement in the 
techniques of production, including use and application 
of motive power in the field of small-scale and cottage 
industries. 


On the matter of social democracy, he expounded 
his own views as follows: 


Tt is generally accepted that political democracy is 
unthinkable without social democracy, and it is also 
generally realised that any momentum in our progress is 
unthinkable, unless an atmosphere of a common under- 
taking and common sacrifice is created. What do we 
actually mean by social democracy ? How do we propose 
to create that atmosphere of a common undertaking and 
common sacrifice? For the last 40 years since the 
entry of Gandhiji in the field of politics in India, the 
Indian Nationa] Congress has been trying to manifest 
that democracy in practice. Circumstances, then exist- 
ing, prevented it from carrying it out to its logical con- 
clusion, viz, economic equality and social justice. After 
independence, not only has the country re-emphasised 
the need for it in the Constitution but the Central and 
State Governments have, through legislation and policies 
of | taxation, tried to go further in that direction, 


vIntegration of States, abolition of Zamindari, introduc- 


tion of Estate Duty, adjustments in taxes on income, 
Federal Financial Integration Agreement with Part B 
States, amendment of Article 31 (A) of the Constitu- 
tion—~all these have been aimed at securing economic 
equality. We, in the Congress, must however be clear 
in our minds that genuine equality is unthinkable 
unless equal opportunities are made available to every 
wish to take away the 
status of those, who are in affluent circumstances or of 
those who are gifted with intelligence and knowledge. 
But we want an active acceptance of the same status 
for the workers in the field, factory or workshop. And 
so long as equal opportunities are not made available, 
their status will not change. Can we in the present 
economic framework really assure equal opportunity to 
everybody? This aspect has a great bearing on the 


. ational progress. Our ehief source of development is : 
our man-power. If he is to put in his best, the worker 4 


must be assured an equal status and equal opportunity 
in life. A conviction should grow upon everyone of us 
that while there will survive for sometime some in- 
equality, ultimately “in the new social order that we 
envisage, ‘the difference in advantages between citizen, and 
citiz8n will have to be kept within bounds and so far 
na atains is concerned. there will be no distinction, on 
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the ground of one’s avocation.” If anything, we should 
accord the highest recognition to the dignity. of labour. 

He gave his clear-cut opinion on the form and 
scheme of education he considers best suited to, the 
needs of the country as a whole: 


“ I now come to the question of education, We are 
all agreed that we must have a system of education that 
is in keeping with the new society we conceive of, edu- 
cation that eliminates all class distinctions, education 
that realises dignity of labour, education that helps the 
process of co-operation, sacrifice and service. We are 
all agreed that it is now the basic education system 
which can take the place of the present one. We are 
also agreed on the urgent need of introducing basic 
education. I think there is flo room now for any dis- 
cussion on; the subject. It is inconceivable that a nation 
can, afford to waste even a small part of her national 
energy on a system of education, fit only for the social 
order that she-is determined to change. The new 
social order of our conception ‘must be supplied its 
base and we must do it forthwith. 


The following are his ideas regarding party orga- 
nisation. It is at least clear that he is aware of 
opportunism in the Congress ranks. We hope ex- 
perience will show him how all-pervading that evil 
has become: 


I shall now come to the organisational aspect. 
India has reached her first milestone in her journey 
towards her final goal. It is a big distance covered. A 
new vista has opened out before us. It was bound to 
produce. its ‘reactions on. the organisation, as it has on: 
‘everything vital and of value. With the change in the 
status of the country, has grown its responsibility and 
as a pivotal organisation, we can neither ignore the 
changes nor the new responsibilities. 


Following freedom, our first responsibility was to 
give a stable Government to the people. The Congress 
could not have but participated in the administration, 

This was a colossal task and was bound to react on 
the organisation. Some reactions have been healthy and 
have increased our status. Others were of questionable 
value and, in some cases, deleterious too. While this 
. was but a part of a natural process and therefore inevit- 
able, nevertheless. it demands of us that we face it 
squarely, ) 


The Congress membership in the pre-independence 
period was open to everyone. But in the circumstances 
then prevailing a large majority could not take advan- 
tage of it. Congress, however, used to draw liberally 
upon the sympathy and goodwill of these vasti masses 
of people outside its actual fold. It could not very 
well close its doors to these persons. The Congress 
ranks naturally began to, swell. Most of the new- 
comers: were profnoted by enthusiasm ; some by conside- 
rations of duty, but not a few were prompted by æonsi- 
derations of .sheer opportunism. 
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career conferred a special status upo the candidate. 
Participation in parliamentary activitieron the part of 
the Congress was bound to rear up! complexes and 
generate a spirit of competition, even walry, 


The Congress was required to fon Governments. 
In a democratic State, there were all kids of duties to 
be discharged, which meant all kinds of offices. This 
was also bound to produce some reactios. 


/ In the context of a Welfare State, nost of the P 
and constructive activities, in which th Congressmen 
were. engaged, have been taken over b- the State and 
others by various bodies, Boards, Congresses and Associ 
ations. It appears to some that in cowse of time the 
Congress will be reduced tọ a mere pariamentary party. 
its chief function being to lay down polices, run elections 
and lead the Government or the Oppsition. It has 
therefore, become necessary for me to emphasise som 
aspects of our organisation rather forcefully. 


Lastly, we append his ideals, in consonance wit 
those. of the Father of the Nation, regarding th 
means to the ends desired. He says, quotin 
Gandhiji: l 

Eager as he was to serve the humanity as a whol 
he was clear about. his means: “Only that which we 
spiritually perfect was practically wise: Pure end 
could be secured only by puréineans”_ Hewould_ne 
touch ‘Swaraj’ if it was gained at the cost of his belove: 
principles of truth and non-violence. With a clea 
conception of his role, he guided the organisation fror 
success to success. Sacrifice, austerity, service of th 
masses—those were the implements by which he forge 
unity of outlook and established ` communion betwee: 
the different tiers of the society. It was the regeneratio 
of the nation that was at work, the Indian Nation: 
Congress being his willing instrument. 


Political power was bound. to follow. But our mind 
were and are clear. Power may come to us ias it- ha 
come to us now. We shall, therefore, put it to the onl 
use for which it is intended with humility and in 
spirit of service. But power or no power, the organi 
sation must continue to! play its role outside the fram 
work of administrative responsibility by identifying itsel 
with the masses in a spirit of sacrifice and service. 


Elections have to be fought, for they are the oul 
come of a moral responsibility. «But elections are mean 
to an end, Their real purpose is to educate the masse 
about the functions of democracy, the role they ar 
expected to play in it, and how they can strengthen th 
fabric of. democracy. That healthy “atmosphere i 
possible if we ourselves realise that elections are not th 
Congress’s only concern not even tHe first. Elections a: 
a part of its bigger responsibility, even though it is 
substantial part. In the final analysis, the work ¢ 
social education and social service must continue ur 
abated so that when elections come, they would also ge 
their proper place in the Congress programme and ne 
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Social and Toral Standards 

On the 20! of January, the Subjects Committee 
of the 60th Ssion of the Congress unanimously 
passed the Steing Committée’s resolution on “purity 
and the strenthening of the organisation.” This 
resolution, of i ich the text and, Sri Morarji Desai’s 
remarks in mijing it are appended below, has caused 
much ribald des all over the country. 

It is saidthat the legendary Robin Hood was 
most ruthlessand dangerous immediately after his 
routine confesional of sins to a priest. Perhaps, the 
mirth that hs convulsed millions of our nationals 
at the above!routine utterance of peccavi originated 
from some smilar thought. 


The resoluion as diafted by the Steering Committee, 
among other things, says, “The Congress views with 
serious Concern some of. the trends noticeable in the 
working of the organisation. These tendencies are 
symbolic of a general deterioration in social and moral 
standards. These trends are likely to warp the strength 
of the organisation, lower its dignity and prestige and 
reduce its potential for service to the cause of the 
people of India and that of democracy the world over. 
The Congress cannot ignore any such trend or tendency. 

“It, therefore, directs the Working Committee 10 take 
frm land adequate mescuresta see that organisational 
purity is mamtained, discipline observéd-and any atteurpt 
at group or individual aggrandisement is effectively 
checked,” . l 


_. Sri Morarji Desai moving the resolution stressed 
the need for cultivating personal purity and honesty 
among Congressmen which, he said, was essential for 
strengthening organisation. 

Congressmen, he said, had exposed themselves to 
“temptations” of wielding political power after the 
attainment of independence. “I have no quarrel with 
people seeking elections to Legislatures, but we must 
keep ourselves above personal gains and whatever work 
is entrusted to us should be accomplished sincerely, We 
must utilise the political power not for personal gains, 
but for the good of the masses and the country as a 
whole,” he added. 

l INTERNAL FACTION p 

Referring to internal factions within the Congress, 
Sri Desai said, that Congressmen- had even “aligned 
themselves with their rivals outside the organisation’s 
folds” to seek personal gains. 

“We quarrel among ourselves, malign each other 
and even goto the extent of forging alliances with people 
who have not the ideals of the Congress at their heart. 
How can the payty under sich circumstances work for 
the betterment of the people and usher in a people’s 
democracy” ? he asked. 


The Cohgress, he said, had been built on the ideals 
of service to the people, Its methods had always been 





poacfeul and honest. “Unless we create personal 
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“If we want to build a prosperous India, we will 
have to be clean, honest and sincere to ourselves, I will 
not mind if people who go against these ideals are not 
allowed to grow in the organisation,” he’ Said, 

Sri Desai said that Congressmen had even forgotten. 
the party’s great achievement of unifying India and 
winning the country’s political independence, 

“With disregard to forging the unity of the country 
further, feuds not only among States but even on dis~ 
trict and village levels are perpetrated. We forget then 
the basic unity of the country, the ideal of the Con- 
gress.” 


Sri Desai said that it was true that 
other parties, the Congress was far better organised 
and disciplined. But, he added, Congressmen should 
not compare themselves with others, but seek to achieve 
their own ideals as laid down by Gandhiji, 


compared to 


Resolution on International Affairs 

The following resolution on international affairs 
was moved m the 60th plenary session on January 22, 
by Shri Morarji Desai: 

“The Congress welcomes recent development in 
world affairs, which have contributed to some lessening 
of international tensions, and trusts that this process 
will continue and lead to a further improvement of 
international relations. The Geneva Agreement on Indo- 
China not only brought an end to 7-year war but, for 
the first time in a generation, put an end to fighting 
in the world as a whole. The Congress earnestly hopes 
that ‘this will lead to a peaceful settlement in this 
important area of South-East Asia. : 

‘India, in association with Canada and Poland, had 
undertaken heavy responsibilities in Indo-China. The 
Congress is glad to learn of the satisfactory work of 


the International Supervisory Commission in Indo-China ~“: 


and hopes that there will be no outside interference or 
pressure and that the future of these countries will be 
decided by the peoples themselves as provided in the 
Geneva ee 

“In Korea, while war is ended, peace is not in sight. 
The establishment of peace in Korea is vital to Asian 
and world stability, removing from the international 
context a source of grave danger which may lead to | 
large-scale conflict. The Congress hopes that further 
steps will be taken to continue negotiations for a 
peaceful settlement of the Korean question. 

“The establishment of a South-East Asian Defence 
Organisation by some great Powers of the West and 
some States in South-Rast Asia, is regrettable and has . 
added to the insecurity of that region and extended the i 
area of cold war. me 

‘The Congress believes that real peace will be attained ` 
only by methods of friendly co-operation and under- -j 
standing between neighbouring countries and, indeed, —- 
the countries of the worldpThe principles "eae fn the 
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govern international relations have been set oyt/in the 
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more recently by India and Yugoslavia. The Congress 
warmly welcomes these five principles or Panch Shila. 
They represent the approach and policy of India in 
international affairs, and,put forward the alternative of 
collective peace to the preparation for collective war. 
The Congress is of opinion that these principles must 
basically govern international relations and establish 
peaceful co-existence which is imperative jin the 
circumstances of to-day for the survival of civilization. ) 

‘“The continued exclusion of China from the United 
Nations is very regrettable and retards the progress of 
peace and stability in Asia and in the world. This 
Congress expresses the fervent hope’ that during the 


presente year, China will take her place in the United ' /80,000 villages and 5 


Nations.’ 

“The Congress welcomes the proposal, originally 
initiated by Indonesia at the Colombo Conference last 
year, to convene a conference of the independent States 
of Asia and Africa and wishes this conference all 
success. 

\“The ominous developments in respect of atomic and 
hydrogen bombs are a menace not only to world peace 
but to" civilization itself. Even the experiments of the 
hydrogen bombs, if continued, threaten the entire world 
hy their far-reaching -and wunascertained effect, which 
may lead to grave and permanent damage to human life 
and civilization. The total prohibition of the manufacture 
and use of atomic and hydrogen and other weapons of 
mass destruction, as well as conventional atomic weapons, 
such as atomic artillery, is imperative if civilization is 
to be saved from destruction, 

“This Congress earnestly requests all aeaaea to 
bring about a cessation of the experiments and the 
immediaie consideration of ‘this matter by the Disar- 
mament Commission of the United Nations. The 
Congress further suggests that the United Nations should 
take steps to give a scientific appraisal of the, 
consequences of the use of and experiment with nuclear 
and thermonuclear weapons so that the public of all 
nations mizht become fully aware of the grave menace 
of war to-day, 

This Congress records its appresiation of the policy 
of the Government of India in the realm of international 
affairs, It realises that the success of any foreign policy 
and its capacity to make itself felt, depend, ‘in a large 
. measure, on the strength and internal solidarity of the 
country as well as true understanding and appreciation 
of the basic aim and approach towards world peace.” 

In the discussion that followed, nothing new was 
said. The fact of the exclusion of Israel from the 
vAfro-Asian Conference, and the non-inclusion of 
Wustralia and New Zealand was not even referred to, 
‘even in an explanatory fashion. This indicates the 
extent to which the ‘Congress has been officialised. 


t 





Resolution oñ Economic Policy > 
Féndit Govind Ballav Pant moved the resolution 
on techomie noliew in the January 22nd session. 
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The following is the text ‘ge the solution +. 

“The Congress records its satisfactioist the improve- 
ment made in the general economic situam in the coun- 
try and the progressive achievement of nny of the tar- 
gets laid down in the Five-Year. Plan wich have often 
exceeded expectation, In particular, te Congress is 
gratified at the great improvement’ in th food situation 
in the country and the progress made. inthe river valley 
schemes which have become symbols no,-only of great. 


f 
conceptions but also of great achievemet. 


The Congress also records its grafication at the 
advance made in the community preects and the 
national extension service which alredy cover over 
O million people. Ths great under- 
taking will bring about basic changes in the entire 
structure and functioning of rural India. This 
progress has been made not only because of he work of the 
trained personnel, but is due also to the yublic response ' 
and co-operation which these schemes have ‘evoked. The 
progress made thus far has laid a substantial foundation for 
all-round advance of the people of India. This is evident 
from the social awakening throughout the country and the 
great interest taken in the Five-Year Plan. 

. The time has now ‘come for a subsiatial advance om 
the economic and social plane with th the “definite objective 


of increasing production greatly, raising “standards of living, 
- Ene 
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‘and having progressively” fuller employ Le ec 
to full employment within a period of 10 ae: The 
nationa] aim is a Welfare State and a socialist economy.. 
This ca s can 1 only | be, achieved by a considerable increase in 
national. income and much greater volume of goods and. 
eervices and ‘employment. Economic policy ‘must, there- 
‘fore, aim at plenty and at equitable.-distribution. 

. «the Second Five-Year Plan must keep these objectives 
in view and should be based on the physical needs of 
the people which should be mainly provided for by pro- 
‘duction within the country. This necessitates the building 
up of heavy industry including machine-making industry 
.as well as a wide extension of small-scale and cottage 
industries. The success of the plan depends not only 
upon careful estimates. and planning and proper directions 
being given, but also on the full co-operation of the people. 
Planning should, therefore, be based on the widest consul-. 
tation of the people. 

In view of the. declared objective being a socialistic 
pattern of society, the State will necessarily play a vital 
part in planning and development. In particular, it will: 

(1) Initiate and operate large-scale schemes pro- 
viding services such as power, transport, etc. 

(2) Have overall control of. resources, social pur- 
poses and trends, and essential balances in economy. 

(3) Check and prevent evils of anarchic industrial 
development by the maintenance of strategie controls, 
prevention of private trusts and cartels, maintenance of 
standards of labour and production, e 

(4) Plan the economy of the nation in its basic and 
broad ‘aspects. 

. The First. Five-Year Plan waa 
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sector id a private sector, “The public sector must play 
a progressively greater part more particularly in the esta- 
blishment of basic industries. 

The private secior or the non-State and ‘lanier 
enterprises will, however, continue to have importance. 
Such enterprises include co-operatives and small-scale 
industries. In the present conditions in India, such non- 
State enterprises are’ necessary for adding considerably 
to production. and employment, ‘bere can thus be a 
speedier and fuller achievement of our objective, provided 
that the functioning of the private sector is in terms of 
the national plan. The private sector has thus a definite 
plan in our economy at present and should be encouraged, 
to play. its path within the broad strategic controls of 
the plan, ` 
- India is faced today by a great challenge. Not only 
the urge of the people to progress, but also the compul- 
sion of circumstances necessitates rapid advance so as to 
bring about far-reaching social, economic and industrial 
changes. The challenge is to bring these about speedily 
and effectively by peaceful and democratic progresses. in 
view of the progress already made and the strong founda- 
tions laid down, the Congress is confident that the people 
of India will meet this challenge and fulfil the great 
hopes placed .on them.” s 

WELFARE Srare 
Moving the resoution Pandit Pant expressed the hope 


that the Second Five-Year Plan would be able to solve the — 


“inemploymeut™ problem, banish poverty and wipe 
out superstition. 

Pandit Pant said that the Congress had accepted the 
objective of a socialistic pattern of the country and “we 
“want to base the future of our country on that fabric,” In 
adopting that pattern of society, people would have to re- 
member and bear in mind the ideals of “Sarvodaya” which 
was first brought by Gandhiji. The resolution, he added, 
also fulfilled the other objéctive—the Welfare State. The 
Welfare State could be of various patterns, but India’s 
pattern was based on socialism. 

The “Socialistic Pattern” 

Prime Minister Nehru said, in the afternoon 
session on January 22, if the “economic policy” 
` resolution was implemented “it means bringing of a 
revolution in this country—an economic revolution in 

this- country of the biggest type.” 
f This resolution, said he, was of the highest 
importance “because ultimately it is this policy which is 
«going to shape the economic and social picture of India.” 
This resolution pointed to a “certain turn in our ,think- 
ing and action.” 

Iatervening.in the debate on the resolution in de 
plenary session of Congress Sri Nehru said, “yesterday 
the Congress adopted, the Objective resolution.” “In that 


resolution we elucidate further what we mean by our” 


objective which is laid down in Article 1 of the Congress 
Constitution. We stated that we wanted this to be 
clearly understood that we aim at socialistic pattern of 
society, ‘The present resolution before you deals with 


NOTE 


the economic policy. We have to give effect, if we may 
say so, lọ that resolution because ultimately it is the 
economic policy that is going to shape the economic and 
Social picture of India, which you may call socialistic - 
pattern or whatever you may like to call it, Therefore, | 
this resolution is of the highest importance.” 

“Naturally,” he continued, “in a resolution of this ` 
kind, however long-drawn out it may be, one cannot 
enter into detailed policy, There is one danger in the 
resolution and it is that you may use striking phrases 
and broad words and phrases and imagine that you 
have given a great lead to the country.” 

_ “It is possible but it does not help because we have 
come up against scientific problems, we have to deal 
with problems of India, the problem of unemployment, 
raising that level of the country, problem of industriali- 
sation and so many problems. These problems are 
not solved by broad generalisation and slogans and 1 
say this without any hesitation. -I myself have been a 
victim of slogaus, But time has come when you have 
to forget phrases and deal with hard realities of the 
situation, This is necessary for us, more especially 
for Congress men, because Congress men are more 
responsible for running the Government and Govern- 
mental policies than others, Therefore, for us merely to 
adopt big resolutions with. striking phrases ig not good 
enough. In fact it tends to ‘delude one, 


_ ROLE or CONGRESS | 

“In reality the only way that is to be done is tu 

sit down and draw up a plan. That is the function 
of the Planning Commission and those who are con- 
cerned. Obviously the Congress session cannot ‘git 
down and draw a Five-Year Plan but in a resolution of 
this kind you have to indicate the type of things you 
should have to in drawing up that plan, This resolu- 
tion which is before you gives reference to the approach, 
You will see, the resolution says that ‘time has now 
come for a substantial advance on the economic and 
social plane with the. definite objective of increasing 
production greatly, raising standards of living and 


having progressively fuller employment so as to lead tæ “ 


full employment within a. period of 10 years, The | 
national aim is a Welfare State and a socialistic 
economy’.” 


This resolution, said Sri Nehru, was not merely a 
repettion of what they had said before. 

“It is pointing to a certain turn in our 
and action. Time has now come to do this. 
sense we have been doing this but 
not been doing this adegnately or, at any 
should do this much better now. 
tion says time has come to do this with the 
object: of raising production and removing 
ment,” 
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Therefore, the resoluie 
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Sri. Sehru said, in this resolution they had avoided : a 


any “bombastic” words. “We are old and maty 
organisation with a great deal of experience ‘of alog 
and it is mot desirable, therefore, that we should 
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words yalguely and Hombastially. Therefore, on the 
whole we under-estimate what we propose to do. This 
resolution is a proposal of under-estimation because if 
you give effect to the resolution it means bringing of an 
economic revolution in this country of the biggest type. . 
But we don’t talk of revolution in fae resolution, We 
talk in a relatively pedestrian manner,” i 

Sri Nehru said mention bad been. nude of measures 
to putting an end. to unemployment, ‘In. this country 
of growing population, it was a terrific problem. ` In, 
other coiintries like Yugoslavia and Russia and in- 
America and Western, Europe, circumstances were diffe- 
rent. India also had a different background, Tn 


thinking of solutions to problems, the country’s peculiari- ` 


ties had to be borne in mind, but one had also to learo: 
from the experience of others. 

Sri Nehru said, mention had been -made af measures 
ning. “Planning is quite essential. Otherwise, it is 
just anarchy. Three or five years ago, when we talked’. 
of ‘planning, some others objected “and asked ¿~ ‘What 
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‘ig based on physical eels This is to say: 
people 'of India need, how many schools, 
cloth, how much housing, how much’ education, health 
services, etc.? .To begin with we are not thinking of 
finance but the needs* of people to-day.” | 

“We organise how to fulfil those needs. This is not a 
siniple matter because in calculating the needs of the 
people we have to calculate ‘not only: on’ the basi sis of the 
increasing population | but on the increasing needs, Finance 
is important but not so much as. ‘people think. What 
. is important is trained personiiel. The only thing we | 
have to guard against is inflation. Inflation is avoided if 
there is production corresponding to the amount of meney 
thrown in. Sometimes there is a gap, This is so in the 
case of large river valley projects. But in the case oi 
cottage spent there-is „not this gap. Money is not 
„docked up? Bn 
`- = rA COMPLICÀTED Business 

' Sri Nehru said that this resolution: talked of endea- . 
vours to put ah end to unemployment in ten .yéars. But 


> What’ do the 


how much 


do you-mean by- planning ?’ Planning was not accept-;' with the old- mehods of planning, this would not be 


able to many people in high places. 
is being understood by the average man apart 
those in high places. 
Plan, of which three years are more or less ‘over and we 
are thinking of the Second Five-Year Plan.” - 
' OBJECTIVES IN VIEW 

“There is much talk,” Sri Nehru added, “of this 
plan being built from - below. tThis is: right. Village 
panchayats, etc., should be consulted, Every. specialised 
group of persons should be consulted, doctors, ¢ engineers, 
iwnerchants, industrialists and other organisations at 
‘Governmental level. Nevertheless, what do you mean by 
planning ? Have you paid much attention’ to the follow- 
ing paragraph in the resolution? -it says: ‘The 
national aim ista Welfare State and sotialist economy, 
This can only be achieved by a considerable increase in 


froin ! 


national income and much greater volume of goods and - 


_ services and employment, Economie policy, must, therefore, - 
. aim at plenty and at equitable distribution, The second 
` Five-Year Plan must keep these objectives in view and - 
should be based on the physical: needs of the people, : 
which should be mainly provided for by production within 
the country. Mark the words ‘physical needs of ‘the 
people” They are important words. 


the drawing up of the Second Five-Year Plan.” 
Basis oF PLANNING 
What was the first Five-Year Plan based on ?—Sri 
Nehru asked. It was basefl on data, and 
then availabte 
work was to start on. new schemes and priorities had tq 
be given. The plan was based on “the finance available 
and on priorities being given to the various schemes 


were useful and good and we have had good results but: 


really this is not-planning in the real planning. ‘The 
cept of planning is not fo think of moneys we have 


ot and divide it into ‘schemes and give priorities, But it 


j s 


Today planning { 


Now we have got a Five-Year. 


_understand some issues. 


They ate the gov-. 
erning needs, they ought to ‘be the controlling factor in 


information{s) society ; 
Certain, projects were already there aao iy must be owned and controlled by the State: 


possible. Planning had to be-done- ir.a big way. Side” 
by side consumption had to be provided for because mass 
„production inevitably itivolved mass consumption. Tt again 


entailed the question of increasing the purchasing ‘power 
of the people. 
dealt with in planning. 


Therefore, purchasing power had to be 
‘Another question to be considered 
was the rate of investment, and the surplus .avaitabicssere,,. 
year for irivéstment. All this was’a complicated business. ~ 
What he had said, he concluded, would help people to 
“The purely financial way’ was 
certainly not. good. It was important. But the approach - 


should be non-financial and finances should be considered 


at a later stage. 


Why Call. it Socialism ? 


The Avadi session of the Indian National Congress 
„has adopted a resolution that the economic goal ‘of 
India is Socialism. There is zothing surprising jin “it, 
. particularly as it followed the- resolution taken by 
‘the House of the People during its last: winter session 
| rJaying down that a socialistic society is the object of 


i "India’s economic goal.. Obviously the resolution was 


sponsored and carried on with the initiative of the 
party in power. The -definition- of socialism naturally 
| involves the question of Marxian Socialism which 19 


an widely accepted concept of the subject. Marxiap 
Socialism means: that there shall be a classless 


that the entire means of production. of the 


that there shall be a dictatorship of the proletariat; 
and that a socialistic society shall have to be reached 


thatg not by peaceful means but by revolution by the pro- 


letariat. 
In modern times, of cours?, thes concept of social- 
„ism has undérgone a radical change in its application 
to practice, particularly in. Soviet Russia. The shift 


A ‘NOTES 


towards national. socialism in Russia duie: the’ Stalin 
regime is a marked deviation irom the. Marxian con- ` 
cept of world sotidlism wherein the Pr olétariats have 
“no country. Still, however, -sovialism. meats, -and this 


is generally recognised, that it isa ‘state: cof. society” 


wherein the entire means of production , is. controlled: 
and owned by the’ State and. that’. it ig a -classless- 
society. . The distixction’ between - the- a “haves” 
the “have-nots, n between ae expbiter, and. ‘exploited 
ae ae In Russia, the’ party’: ‘donaléte 
= mighty “haves”. and- the, Fest different. categories, of 
Bicol ects ” Tn China; 
Capitalists.” ` rte ea fe a See i 
Now, da type. “it: socialism’ is “envisaged in the 

* Congress resolution? ‘Is it the. Marxian’ type? Obyiously, 
not. In moving the ‘resolution on. socialism . ait: Avadi, 

. “Pandit Nehru is reported? ‘to have’ stated: 
iz -dom struggle all the time..gained in its social content 


Pa 
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E ånd- now the time has come when we should march e 
` further in this direction, and declare.’ ‘openly what’ vee 


* have often said: ‘that the type: Of society -we are. aiming 
ab is a socialist society, , What Agarttly, s socialist, society, 


is in detail,” I do not promise. 0° "gO | ‘into ‘and: ‘manyt, 


may argue about it. Many. ‘of our ‘academic. people 
and pundits ‘may argue about. ‘it! Let us argue if- you: 


A 
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it is something superimposed, -then if “will -not go far, 
I don’t mean tô say thdt we cannot leam from others, 
“we must and we will learn. But whatever we learn 
must also. be grafted on to the soil of India and not 
be something apart from it.” Pandit Nehru said that 
the word socialism had come. from the West: In 
‘Europe, the word was connected with ‘lags. war, and 
many other events, “but it is tot, necessary, we should 
go through thè troubles of Europe - ‘to ‘achieve our 
brand of socialist pattern. Indeed, it would be foolish ~ 
for us to-go through those troubles: 
methods of others.” . 

Nobody would certainly ask Pandit: Nehru to: go; 
through a process of class struggle to -establish a, 


fuged. ‘thinking. “He said: 


“ment as rapidly ` as'-possible, > 
“essential that. the- public sector should grow as rapidly _ 


‘azid., 


trols. 
of 


as yet: ‘there are National l 


“This. free- 


‘ ism.” “and: capitalism and it. ig -ar-type -by : -ltself, 
i. identify: mixed economy ‘with: socialisti: is ‘to liquidate 
‘the’ ‘Jatter. 
L Indian gehius will be-able-to' evolve-a type: ‘of social- 
„ism Suited - to Indian. conditions. When the scope - of 
But TL want. $ò tell you that whatever it is- going, f 


0 be, it has to Þe in keeping with India’s genius. TE 
 entinciation,.. It) méahs, plainly speaking, ‘thet the_s seal 


and copy the. 


private sector must be prevented from funeticning. 
' He replied: by ‘saying that such idea came from con- 
“Oai policy must be im- 
evitably of raising production, ` of increasing employ- 
‘Yn doing that, if ‘is 


as- possible. i think in the’ circumstances in India - 
today,-it is quite’ necessary that. ‘the prii ate sector 7 
should ‘function under- certain ` brodd -strategie cón- 
We have, tò have’ the publi¢’ ‘sector and the 
private sector as .a-co- -ordinatinig’ part’ of the: plan.) We 


-have to think of the whole -bisiness, of building” India 


ag one. large- co-operative. enterprise in which’: every 
group dnd every. patt of India, sharés. T do not- wish 


- to, limit. the public ‘sector at. Albin, any way but: our 
“resources are, limited; Tt" is’ ‘nd! good. inérely ‘preventing 


somebody. when I cannot do’ it. ‘myself. That is folly.” 


“He! futher contended. that “it” "wold. -be: -absurd. to ask |. 
3 thè. _privaté sector to function, denying’ them, freedom ae 


tor ‘function, denying them initiative: Joo" > 


ae 


“ Mixed economy is a compromise “between. socials g 


Pandit, Nehru: . has - suggested: iat. tha- 


~~ 8a 


of private” ‘ehlerprise, " theré is little left ee further 


-of socialism has been. set .on mixed economy - “and 
further éevolutidn On: ‘the’ purely Weatérn BOC! ialistia 
basis is. prohibited ‘ ‘by “the “nature ‘of the ‘definition. 


| There ig no reason, however,- for petig hidebound by 


. Western’ éousepte. ag. ge 
‘The champions: ‘of, socialism. in this country need 


' not. ‘therefore “be much - elated, mor the private sector ° 
be, disappointed at the, threat of socialism : “Everyone 


will stand where he is*now: It is just a dynamis 

concept, | in a static’ structure, pouring old_ wine in - aay. 
new_t ow. bottle. ~The hast hastiness. of the “Congress. Party in 
"branding the mixed. economy ‘ag: sdcialism is under- 
standable. . It- will keep ` the- mouth of the agitators 


shut: for. some" tire. Pandit- ‘Nehru’s Visit. to China and 


Tos 


{ socialistic pattern of society. Socialism can now be. 
established without the class struggle, that is, ‘by! hig entente; with, Mr. Chou Enlai has taken the wind 
peaceful and democratic means. But socialism . must! out: of the- Communist: Party’s sails. which is now 
mean one thing fundamentally. “and it ‘IS that tthe] júst groping iù the darkness. The Praja Socialist is 
means of production must be owned and -controled ina process of disintegration and to prevent extinction 
by the State. If in ‘socialistic’ State the ‘means of pro-: “it has now switched | 00. “Bhoodan, ‘By declaring that 
duction is owned partially ty the private sector, r` ‘the .goal of Indian economy is “socialism, the Congress 
however limited the sector may be, then it Is: not! Party has automatically registered a claim to be 
"pure socialism as defined in the West. . ` : acknowledged _ as the champion of socialistic — 
According to Gy. Nehru’s coneept, ‘socialism means “economy. i 
two things: it is ae easteles; and classless society, and it is for the jected of the opposition parties to 
. thaDptivate enterprise. must_exist in socialism. While dissect and analyse’ Pandit ‘Nehru’s speech. We neither 
speaking on the economic polizy in the House of the ‘desire nor consider- it) due to us to.dé so. But it js 
_ People on December 21, 1954, . Pandit Nehru referred about,time some light was thrown on this mg 
to the suggestion made. by’ some- " people that ae between Western socialism and the Gandhian pin- 
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ciple of Ram Raiya; We- would. like to See & staat i “The. d Indústrial Credit.” Corpor ation 


sae a Š Thai i oo ; onu : iie “Industrial Credit and Investment. Corporation 
andit Nehru .Abhora: doc rinaire, ‘economics; ut a in-Bombay on January 6,1955, under thi 


unfortunately he himsélf ndulgés~ iù “doctrinairism 7 Indian Companies, “Act, will aid fina neially and witl 


without being earngsť:: ‘The “demos” - “in India’ are” „technical: and; “other: assistance, industrial enterprises ir 
still ignorant and jll-eared’ for, ahd no talk of Social: : the’ ie ounny; | SDE A: 'Ramaswa my -Mudaliar has ‘heer 
ism or. Welfare State’ can “bring” About: any. Kop a for. : gelected* as” thé “first Chairman, of the Board of, Director: 


them unless and: until their conditions are indterially,. “arid: Mr. ‘Peréival’ Beales Chief. Cashier. of the’ ‘Bank o 
. uplifted. It is yet to be-seen- how i Tn: ‘this’ ‘country’ “there “England, Shas: béen. appointed -ı a8 the “General, Manage 

ean be A ' idlassless soclety fit“ the athidst of: private: ‘of thé- Čotþoration, ` eae ag a aa. be | 

enterprise. A classless Sodiéty - ‘envisages. ‘Rot only, . The: authorised: capital - of- ae "Corporation val bi 
economic equality. but “also -fhe Aiquidation: -Of econé-: ° Rs 25°. roren; “divided. into ` 5005000 : ordinaty | ‘shares’ pee 
e ‘thie. éxploitation, and “in-a sytem” of “economy where = "2,000 060" ‘unclassified > shares: ‘of: Rs. 106, each. Initials 
there, i is private - enter prise, it. is- difficult: ‘tov britig? Jn, the Corporation: , will ene “the $00,000 ordinary shares 
“economic equiality: -or the complete “liquidation: ‘of’ ` Investors. vin: ‘the: Anited : Kiigdom will subscribe £o 
exploitation: if. th aad sector does * not adopt; , 400:000-shares-and those in thé, USA 50,000 shares, Th 
re Hew. ‘outlsdk, ve er. ae - y Palañièg: af. ‘S504 000. shares. “vail ‘be. offered- for a 


wee 


Pa 


l sioula? rhe: "Kept: free. of. Seotioneersie. motives: * pus -eubiciiptign J 4 gon e pet a 
“Rastrabhdsa” : z me 2 ~ Aa A Et he; ‘British’ investors: ‘have taken ahaa worth Bi 
k What is. “patfonlisation™ i Wai the fiational ; “one: -erote aiid™ Amefican - “investors Res. fifty lakhs of. ‘th 
language Bo ee ee ee TR oe “ ` initial: share ‘ chpital- ‘ofthe, Gorporation ` “which is Rs, i 


Prime’ Minister “Nehri: -put. “ie question ` at ihe “ckores. This - aout.” of RS, (155 ‘eréres has esi 
Subjects “Coinmitiee’: -meeting and ‘left the “problem. wun» subscribed bý- ‘instifutional: investors in the: UK: and. ih 


a - 


solyed. maa en r oo uae s a “AUSA. The: -British “investois : ‘consist .of eight Easter 
Mr. Nehru who ‘was moving. ihe: ecohomic ` resolü:= „Exchange. banks,. 30 ‘insurance. sompapics;: doür räua 
tion -in, ‘Hindi paused to find-ja 'sùitable expression, for coricerns - and” thé’ -Commoiiwealih De velopment. Financ 


‘nationalisation’ ard -asked the. delegates—itearby, what- iti- Company; Ltd, ‘The Affetican ` investors “comprise th 


was, ` TET -rr a os 7 me -Bank of - America, the Rockefeller Brothers, Oth 
“Several of them’ shouied- “rashtrivekivan.” ‘+. Mathiéson Chemical: Corporation, ‘and the Westinghous 
Mr. Nehru said’ ‘this © word | did nöt- express, clearly ` * Elechic International Corporation. “Shares. worth Rs. 3. 
the connotation’ of the term “nationalisation.” 7 Crores are being gold in India partly through’ privat 
He continued his speech using the ‘Enelich. ‘term; ' Plagement and partly {hrough. public offering. 
Pandit Nehru was. quite: ‘right. “There are “quite a Fie Governmènť of ‘India is crediting the “Corporatio 


few persons who, are “following the - piineiple “where. with” Rs, TE crores free: of- interest for tar period of. fiftee. 
ignorance is bliss it is folly. to che, “wise,” in, their years - -and’ the . Corporation will have to return thi 
_ enthusiastic clamour for the, ‘imniediate: replaĉement amoutit. in equal. annual instalments over a p erlod « 
of English by Hindi. Ciude-“aind- incomipléte nöt: tO fifteen years commencing from- the end of ‘the. first 15 
say. ineomprehensible—translations:: ‘of English. teri ms. year. period, © “In -addition, the; International Bank ha 
and phrases are making” confusion. watse, -tonfounded - ` given a loan. of about Rs, 5 crores ($10 millión), Th 


as a result, aes ee a at j -Joan is. for a` term of fifteen years and bears interést < 
Avadi Congress ‘Expenses*- i o = ` 4-5/8 per’ cent per annum, including the statutor 

A reader. writes-in the H indy with. relent ~ to” ‘commission of 1 per cent, Amortisation will begin o 
the estimated* cost often lakhs - of - TUpWES - for: the- January | 1, 1960, The loan is guaranteed by tł 
provision: of food for: 24 million -audienee in. connec- Govérninient: of India. “This is the seventh Joan made k 
tion with the session of ‘the -Avadi Coneress: ‘Such ‘a ~ ibe. “Bank | to: : this - country ‘for development projects an 
colossal expenditure must © make’ one’ pause -and ‘thè total amount lent to India stands at $ 126.7 millio; 
seriously think. ‘Is-all this , necessary, and justifiable? . <The’ -proceeds ‘óf the- $10 million loan will be used fi 
For. after all, you are having only the Annual Political the purchase | -of itnported material, * equipment an 


Party Picnie at Avadi—nothing else absolutely.” -` serviċes required ` to -carry out’ private industrial projec 
He asks if*such an expenditure of ten lakhs: of to be fihanced’ by. “the = =Corporation$ 

rupees could be justified on Gandhian principles when . The ptimary object of the _Corporation will be | 

nothing would come of i to ameliorate the. ‘pecple’ agp ssist industrial ‘entrepreneurs within "the private sect 

distress. i j . of industry in’ India: The purpose gendtally is to assi 

bP a say . “no” ihe “all ike ET at W the creation, -expańsion and . modernisation of suc 

comand. T. ) industrial enterprises, to ‘encourage and _ promote tl 


. : {sy-_. 


ee NOTES ` -#. 
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. participation of private capital’ both’ internal and external - 


in these enterprises and ‘ io, encourage 
private onwership .of industial investinents. 


y poration will make long and -medium-term-_-loa 
y industrial enerprises; purchase sharés“of. industrial ` con | 
cerns, underwrite new Issues of - securit “wihharantee _ 
) loans from’ other investment sotregs, an “Helpt -industry: -; 
to to obtain managerial, oes) oa, admiinistrative - a lvice © 


) and assistance, DTE n ; 
tiamana T rs eel 









The Corporation “will be. ‘able, by-r - nature of its 


organisation, to_tap funds in India not at ‘present - “being” _ 


.available to industry, and - in due - course” to” inerease 


mantia “ele 
the inflow of foreign- investment, in ‘this. Bee :The. . 


Corporation will benefit Indian economy not By 7 
"` direct financing of industry’ but also in’ Cie Da 
„equal impòrtance. Through | ‘its connexions abroad, it’ 
. will ‘be in a position ‘to “meet; ifs: needs for’ téchnical. 
‘knowledge and maniagetial „experience. -Fut thermore, its 
‘power fo underwrite new issues will All. the gap. in ahe- 
Indian capital market. - The: nature of, the "Corporation - 
and its sponsorship by leading financial institutions, ji: 
India and-abroad should enable it ‘to ‘raise - funds in se 
country hitherto- lying untapped, a 


” 
yor 


l The ` Corporation will participate in the. equity. 
capital of, industry and may make’ funds available fof ~ 


re-investment by revolving “investment as rapidly.: as > 


‘possible. The- funds at- the ‘disposal of the Corporation 
-will be Rs. 174 crores. The Corporation ` can borrow: up 
to three times the amount of the capital, plus the 
amount of the interest-free deposit outstandih 

f reserves, which the Corporation might have built. up. 
‘The British and American investniont has been 
invited because the Steering Committée fee] ‘that through 
association with the Corporation, “foreign investors ` will 
obtain a clear insight into the conditions ~ ix “which 
private industry is functioning in India. “Tt would’ also 
show that the fears- and sometimes alarmist - views: spread 
. about the future of private industry in: India: and more. so 
-in foreign’ countries, is’. ‘unjustified, | Another . advantage 
would be the greater participation of foreign ‘capital, 
not merely through the Industrial Credit atid Investment 


Corporation but outside of it, in assisting, under proper . 


conditions laid down’ by the Government of India, the 
development of Indian industries, Finally, through such 
contacts, technical assistance and “know-how”? in many 
new ‘industries will be made. éasier, and co-operation . 
will be established on a firm ‘basis between. ‘those - int 
foreign countries who wish to associate themselves in 
the development of Indian industries by the private 
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Persian oi Agreement °- T 
At Jast, a. oil bas begun to flow back into 
the world oil markets. Persia and 'the Consortium of 
eight oil companies negotiating in Teheran have finally 
reached a settlement of the long standing oil dispute. 
Both the Majlis and the Senate have ratified the 


k ai * 


and any ’ 


d those, in India who- desire to invest. in the 
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‘nternational oil agreement and it has received the 


and promote - asSent of the Shah. The agréement is between the 
-The sr : 


' Jranian Government, the- National Iranian Oil Com- 
pany (N.1.0.C.).-on the one: side and, the Consortium 
-‘of eight oil companies’ | én the other. The eight com- 
“panies ‘ares <”-(1). the Standard“ Oil Company of Cali- 
* fornia, (2): the -Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, Ine... 
~ (3) the. Texas- Company; (4) the Gulf Oil Company, 
“(BY the Compagnie | “Francaise ded Petroles, (6) the - 
Anglo-Ivgnian, (7)-the Royal. Dutch Shell-and (8) the i 
= Standar: Qil Compaity of New: Jersey. = 
-- The Iraniaw oil industry :was ` nationalised -in 
Mer 1951! ; ; during. Dr. , Mossadeq’s regime. The 
‘hationalisation’ stopped oil. ‘exports “from Jran- and 
_ rude. oil. production: “ came to, å standstill. ‘In 1950, 
Tyan exported 30. million. tong; of. petroleum and the 
onide dil. " produétion- stood. sat 32:3- million “tons. 
J Petroleum refining” amountedsto 24, 7 million tons in 
~ 195 0. T he attivities of the: inglo-Iranian ; Oi Com- 
pany. ceased from 1950 ‘and * they’ ‘contributed nearly 
: 10 per cert öf Tran’s, ‘national: ‘income. ‘Since national- _ 
igation, the revéniies- "OE the ‘Tranidn”” - Government j 
-buffer ed'-Seriously .and the: Seven-Yéar. ‘Plan’ projects 
became: impossible of implementation, E . 
General ahedy" ‘came to power ib August 1953 
iftor a successful coup against Dr. Mossadeq and he 
‘Inherited almost aii empty” treasury.. All attempts to 
bring: about: a settlement. in zoil dispute proved a 


* . 


~ failure. - “Finally, Mr. “Herbert © Hoover, President 
_ Eisenhower’ s special. adviser .. on oil, succeeded in 
_-réaching an agreemént aver oil’ impiiske. Of course, 


the overthrow of Dr. Mossadeq’ s regime facilitated 
“in ` concluding the dagreemetit. The agretment makes 
a compromise ‘between ’ ‘the Iranian national sentiment 
zand the ‘demand of the’. -Anglo-Iranian | Company for 
economic. justice. Under the terms of the agreement, 
‘although ‘the effective . Toontrol” of, both. the Abadan 
refinery: and thé ‘maih..oilfields in Iran’ passes to the, | 
‘international Consortium, the iegal, title to- ownershin. 
is retdined” by the Persian Government. ° oe. 

As part—of the Persian. oil. agreement, the Anne 
I anjan “Oil ‘Company, the” formér’ concessionary, will 
“réeéive - net. compensation of £25. million (free. of 
“interest), and this is payable cover 10 years starting | 
- from» January , 1957. Besides, it will receive £32.4 
“million from. other members of the Consortium for 
the sale òf 60 ‘per cent of its interest.in the Persian 
oil industry; it. will have only 40 per cent, interest in 
the Consortium. In addition, the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
“Company. will be paid by the seven other members of 
the Consortium, 10 cents per US barrel on crude oil 


' and products they export from Iran. This payment 


‘will cease when-it reaches. a total of $510 million. 
‘The basis of the agréement is the 50:50 division pl 
the prafits of the oil AY between Iran and the 
‘Consortium. 

. Re-development ef the Iranian’ oil enterprise is 
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to be undertaken. by two companies formed by the 
_Oil Consortium and. the. National Iranian Oil Com- 


pany. One will be responsible for exploration and, 


production, and the-other. for refining. Each company 
‘will have seven directors, two nominated by Persia 
and five by the Oil Consortium...Oil revenue for Persia 
‘during the first three full years of operation, -after 
_ an initial starting period of three months, will amount 


to, £150 million át present prices and costs. Of this: 


| amount, Tran will be paid £31 in the first full operat 
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whére*there was a high, ‘prefe rence for. gold were 
generally among those which suffered. from monetary 
inflation and loss of publie confidence in their curren- 
cies. On. ` the other hand,” traditional, psychological, 
and institutional factors Seemed to have conditioned 
nations differently ; in “many cases the . reaction to 
monetaiy disorders. was flight -of, capital into. foreign 
‘assets, speculative investments; ‘and “consumer goods, 
rather than into gold. 

Growth of private denm ‘for “gold: ‘during the 


ing’ year, increasing, to. £67 mutlion in thé third. years post-war period, under conditions’. of restrictions on. 


Production of: crude oil will rise “progressively to a 
total of. 80 million cubic „metres (68 million, tons or: 
500 mullion: barr els) for. the- “three-year period. After- 
the first three years, the Consortium, will : take from 
Tran - quantities “of crude ` ‘oll! which “will ‘reasonably 
reflect the supply. and ‘demand trend for Middlé-East.. 
‘crude ‘oil, assuming. favourable oper sting and economié- 
. ‘eonditions in. Poig: " ., pe ee ae 5 
The rate. ‘of pfoduetion that will. be reacbed at. 
the ehd of- the three-year period will once again -esta~ 
blish Abadan refineries’ output as being -the largest in 
the eastern hemisphere: The Abadan refinery “With à its 
potential ‘output of over 500,000. barrels per’ day is 
the largest in the: world. ‘The only other two. refineries” 
on the Persian .Gulf—Araméo’ 3 at ‘Ras’ ‘Tanura, - and 
Bahrein-.Petroleum Company’ 8 ‘plant at’, Bahrein—can’ 
each put through: about . 200,000 - barrels a.day. “Other | 
refineries in the. Middle-East are small tapping. plints | 
oyes i 


Private, Demind for Gold: 1931- 53. 
During’ the years.” `1944-53, approximately: “AS 


billion dollars of gold- flowed ‘into private’ channels 


throughout the world.’ Of this net flow, about ` one-. 


third was accounted. for by uses. In industry” and the 
arts in the United ‘States, and the balance represented’ 
largely additions to private gold holdings in all forms. 
in a few countries of. _ Western Europe. 
amount ‘of gold.absorbed, by private demand through- 
out the world (excluding the USSR) in “the years 
- 1981-53 represents about- -one-seventh of gold‘ ‘produc 
tion which aggregated to neariy 600. million. ounces 
(21 billion dollars, ‘at.$35 per ounce). It is estimated 
that gold production ‘during’. the -past four-and-a-half 
centuries totalled about .t. 6 billion ounces (56 billion 
dollars), of which: morethan 1 billion ounces (37 
billion dollars) are presently held’ as. official reserves 
by central banks and‘governments. Since the dis- 
covery of America, the total absorption of gold’ into. 
private holdings, industrial. or artistic uses, and waste - 
and losses is being estimated at about a half billion ` 
ounces (19 bijlion dollars): 

~. The large private demand for “gold during- the 
past decade are related ‘to monetary disordegs, poli- 
tical fears, and dangers’ of war. Monetary disorders 
appear to have been the most pervasive, as countries 


The total — 


iCPOyES -as compared. with Rs. 


trade and, exchanges, led to the.. formation in many 
countries of so-called “free” -gold markets, whose 
“Operations were circumscribed. . by - Government con- 
trols. As-gold movements ‘and’ exchange -settleménts 
between. such „markets ` in different countries: were ` 
generally restricted, their, activities ‘involved varying 
degrees -of evasion of governmental regulations, parti- 


-` cularly with respect to import and export, of gold. and 


related “foreign ‘exchange. operations, 


“The. prevalence uti] recéntly “of: premium prices— 
that is, ° prices higher. than the. official ‘dollar value. 
of. gold—was a phenomenon ` ‘that arose from attempts 
of. governments: to, msulate ‘their respective” gold 
markets through the imposition of ‘direct controls. 


‘Premium . prices have resulted : “mainly . from ‘effective 
_depreciatoin ‘of the various “currencies involved, but’ 
' Şuch prices also reflécted, in varying degrees, both the 


risks ymvolved in the illegal- nature of many trans- 
actions and a speculative preference for gold. 

Abatement, of private demand and decliné“in 
prices for géld in most markets to’ official valuations 
during the past year have accompanied achievement 
of financial stability and relaxation: of exchange and 
trade rstrictions in Wes tern Europe and the ne 
Areas 


r 


M ineral Production wn Tilia in 1953- 
According -to a.recent report of the Geological 
Survey of India, the aggregate pits’ mouth value of 
minerals: produced in this-couniry in 1953 was Rs. 112 
108 crores in 1952 and 
Rs. 105 crores in 1951. In 1947, the total value of all 
minerals produced in India was only Rs. 64 crores. 
The total value of coal produced in 1953 was Rs. 52.7: 
crores, of manganese ore Rs. 29.4 crores, of -gypsum 
Rs. 28 lakhs; of chromite Rs. 25 lakhs and of bauxite 
Rs. 7.88 lakhs.. With the exception of coal, all these 
are record figures. 

The Railways consumed in 1953, 10. 4 million tons 
of coal representing *29 per cent of the total output. 
` The consumption. “of coal by: other industries was as 
follows: iron. and steel and’ “brass foundries (12.6 
per cent); steam electric utilities ingluding gas com- 
panies (7.8 per cent); ‘textiles (5.0 per cent); bricks, 
tiles and ceramics (4.6 per cent). Nearly 2 million 
.tons of coal-and coke. were exported by India in 1953. 


w 


Importers of Indian coal are Pakistan, Japan, Aden, 
Australia, Burma, Ceylon, Egypt, Hong Kong, Indo- 
nesia, Korea, Singapore, Tanganyika and the UK. 

The USA was the largest importer of Indian 
manganese in 1953. The value of manganese exported 
to that country was Rs. 17.3 crores. Other leading 
importers were: UK (Rs. 2.7 crores); West Germany: 
(Rs. 1.3 crores); and Japan Rs. 1.3 crores): 

The total value of metals produced in India in 
1953 was estimated at Rs. 55.2 crores. Steel led with 
a total of Rs. 41.6 crores. Silver registered the lowest 
value at Rs. 64,418. The number of persons employed 
in the production of minerals in 1953 was 592,197. The 
corresponding figure in 1952 was 583,395. 

According to a resurvey of the geological resources 
of the Jharia coalfields by the Geological Survey of 
India, the available reserves of all types of coal in 
the Barakar measures, Jharia, are estimated at 11,679 
million tons. According to the estimate made by Sir 
©. §. Fox in 1926-28, the raserves were placed -at 
A 537 million tons. a 


Taccavt Enquiry Committee 

The Hitavada reports that the Government of 
Madhya Pradesh announced on January 15 their 
decision on the Report of Enquiry on Taccavi policy, 
submitted to them in March, 1954, by the Committee 
the State Government had appointed. The Enquiry 
Committee, consisting of 16 members, was headed by 
the State Minister for Revenue, Sri B. A: Mandloi. 

The Taccavi policy so long followed by the State 
Government was embodied in the executive ‘directions 
issued under the Agriculturists Loans Act, 1884, and 
the Land Improvement Act, 1883; and was formulated 
largely against the background of famine. ‘Conse- 
quently the policy did not envisage any regulation: of 
private money-lending in rural areas with its attend- 
ing evils. Faced with the need for reduction, of ‘agri- 
cultural indebtedness during the economic crisis of 
the ‘thirties the Government had to modify the policy 
of laissez faire in the field of rural moneylending by 
usurers; and the Central Provinces and Berar Debt 
Reconciliation Act (19383) and the Relief of Indebted- 
ness Act (1939) were passed. The shifts since inde- 
pendence, from “protective” to “productive” aspect 
of taccavi led to a widening of the scope of taccavi 
and a careful and thorough examination of the exist- 
ing policy becoming necessary, the above ‘Committee 
was appointed to review the working of the whole 
system of taccati and to make recommendations to 


the Government as to the policy to be followed in. 


future. ° 

The State Government accepted the recom- 
mendation of the Enquiry Committee that except for 
taccavi required %s a measure of relief from distress, 
the responsibility for which must rest on Government, 
the co-operative agency should ultimately take over 


. 
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the bulk of agricultural financing for productive pur- 
poses. Government also agreed that it was desirable 
to distinguish between “taccavi advanced ‘for relief 
from distress and agricultural financing for productive 
or protective purposes.” In view of the weakness of 
the co-operative movement in the State, Government 
would, however, as suggested by the Committee, 
continue to grant both types of taccayi while efforts 
would be made for strengthening the co-operative 
movement so that ultimately the whole of the work 
of agricultural financing might be entrusted to the“ 
co-operative societies. 

The Government also agreed that creditor-debtor 
relationship between the State and borrowers were 
theoretically undesirable but, as the Committee also 
had said, it was not possible on practical considera- 
tions to abolish that relation at once. 

The Committee had estimated the total credit 
requirements for short-term seasonal loans at twenty ` 
crores of rupees and for medium-term loans at six 
crores of rupees. With due regard to the fingncial 
position of the State, the ‘Committee had, however, 


‘suggested that as an immediate step the total volume 


of agricultural financing by the State Government be 
increased progressively by about two crores of rupees 
every year. The Government agreed to the suggestion 
with the qualification that subject to their financial 
ability, Government would try to provide the sug- 
gested amount of credit every year provided the 
borrowers repaid regularly the loans advanced to 
them. f 

The State Government also accepted the recom- 
mendation that a single agency for advancing loans 
to agriculturists in one and the same area was prefer- 
able to more than one agency; and would henceforth 
distribute loans through co-operative agencies in areas 
where such agencies were engaged in financing agri- 
culturists with loans. The suggestion for the grant of 


temporary accommodation to the State Co-operative 


Bank against the-risk in short recoveries in a year of 
indifferent harvest was also accepted. | 

The Committee had suggested the establishment 
of a fund to be known as the Co-operative Credit 
Stabilisation Fund by contributing one per cent of 
the total outstandings of co-operative societies towards 
this fund- out of the Consolidated Fund of the State 
for the purposes of stabilising the movement in times 
of unforeseen calamities like, general collapse of 
agricultural. prices and enabling Government to draw 
on that fund for fulfilment of their guarantee in res- 
pect of the loans obtained by the State Co-operative 


. Bank. That was also agreed to by the Government. 


The Committee had made various recommenda- 
tions on the procedure of distribution and accounting 
of taccavi. The more important of them were accepted” 
by the eGovernment. The recommendations dealing 
repaying capacity, joint responsibility and grant of 
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taceavi to persons having no transferable interest in 
land also were generally accepted. 

The Committee had pointed to the importance of 
prompt repayment of loans by the borrowers in any 
scheme of rural credit. The figures quoted by the 
Committee showed that during the period from 
1947-48 to 1951-52 collections of arrear loans had 
generally Been unsatisfactory. Except in a few 
matters of detail, Government accepted the recom- 
mendations of the Committee in the matter of 
recovery of loans. 

Dealing with misapplication of taccavi loans, the 
Committee had observed that the misapplication of 
taccavi was not as large as was commonly believed. 
According to the finding of the Committee, “the ten- 


_ dency to misapply a loan obtained from Government 


is a social evil” and “in some cases, it may have its 
roots in the economic condition of the borrowers.” 
Government intended to take steps to check the 


tendency to misapply taccavi loans. ` 


Kashmir’s Economic Condition 


The Kashmir Post, a weekly new magazine pub- 
lished from Jammu, devotes its editorial columns on 
January 14 to an examination cf the present economic 
situation in Kashmir. 

The newspaper notes with approval the remarks 
of the Chief Minister Bakshi Gholam Mohammad 
that more had been done during the past twelve 
months to ameliorate the lot of the people than 
during the preceding one thousand years. Recounting 
the achievements made in ditferent fields the news- 
paper writes: “If today a new kind of life pulsates 
among” the people of the State, if today the masses 
are permeated with a sense of endeavour and achieve- 
ment, the reason is that the new leadership which 
was. voted to power after August 1953 (replacing 
Sheikh Abdullah) made a Serious effort at basing its 
policies entirely in conformity with the people.” 

Nevertheless, the editorial goes on to point out 
in a friendly way, the economy of the State could not 
be regarded in any way as satisfactory from whatever 
point one might look at it. The purchasing power of 
the people was shockingly low and unemployment 
rampant. Agriculture was under heavy pressure and 
industry undeveloped. The cottage industries also 
were in an equally sorry state. As a result almost 
“the entire population of Kashmir is forced into 
idleness during winter months which by itself provides 
proof of the fact that little has been done to provide 
work to the people in their homes.” 

Advertising to the question of the utilisation ot 
the State’s natural resources for increasing its wealth, 
it is pointed put with reference to the State Plan that 
-except in so far as the plan provided for the setting- 
up Of three power projects there seemed to oe little 
jodication .that a serious effors was intended to raise 
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the per capita income of the people or to increfiss 
the economic potential of the State. While the open- 
ing of new roads and building of bridges were in the 
long run likely to result in improving the economy 
of the backward areas of the State, the unfortunate 
fact was that at the moment “the entire State must 
be regarded to be a backward area on the basis of 
the overall economic position of the State.” 

The State Government, which the newspaper is 
confident was keen on building up the economic pros- 
perity of Kashmir, is asked to reassess the need for 
developing the economic potential of the State. 
“Absence of taxation is in’ no way a happy position 
for a State desirous of making progress in the modern 
age. The more willingly people pay taxes, the more 
easily they can contribute towards the cost of deve- 
lopment schemes, and the more there is cause for 
satisfaction. Looked at from this angle, we do not 
seem to be doing so well at present,’ concludes the 
Kashmir Post. 

The question of a comprehensive plan for the 
raising of the economic level of the Kashmir people © 
depends a great deal on the Settlement of the Indo- 
Pak dispute regarding the future of Kashmir. If it 
were decided either way then that question could be 
tackled: 


All-India Educational Conference 

The All-India Educational Conference met in its 
twenty-ninth session in Patna during the last week 
of December and was presided over by Dr. P. R.. 
Paranjpye. The Conference discussed almost every 
aspect of the country’s education and in turn adopted 
as many as forty-three resolutions, PTI reports: 

“The Conference viewed with concern the ‘crisis’ 
that had confronted education and educators in West 
Bengal in particular and the whole of the Indian 
Union in general and was of the opinion that it had 
arisen -owing to the fact that both the Central and 
State Governments had not given the priority that 
education deserved in a predominantly undeveloped 
area of the world, just out of colonial rule. 

“Tt suggested: 

“(a) Instead of merely co-ordinating and guiding 
the work of the State Governments, local bodies and 
private agencies, in the carrying out of educational 
programmes, the Central Government should assume 
the overall responsibility for the implementation of 
national policies in education and help the other three 
agencies as far as possible. . | 

“(b) At least 25 per cent of the total budgeted 
expenditure of the States and ot least 15 per cent of 
the total expenditure of the Centre should be ear- 
marked for education. Of this at least 50 per cent 
of the sum allocated in the Statese and at least 40 
per cent of the sum allocated in the Centre should 
be kept reserved for primary education, 
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“(c) Teachers in their particular field of educa- 
tion should have the predominating voice in the 
shaping of the national: educational policies through 
their representative organisations, 

“(d) Adequate arrangements must be made for 
ensuring a decent standard of living for teachers and 
social security comparable to others of the same 
qualification in the. services. 

“(e) Education cess should be levied on annual 
incomes of over Rs. 1,500. It should also be levied 
on foreign industrial firms, Indian monopolies, jute 
and jute goods, tea, cloth and other items which are 
for export as well as on racing, intoxicating liquors 
and luxury articles, cinema, ete. 

“(f) There should be a thorough reform of the 
primary educational system. The aim of primary 
education should be to provide eight - years of inte- 
grated education. A system of free and compulsory 
primary education must be provided within the next 
five years everywhere. Adult education should be 
democratically organised with the help of primary 
teachers. 

“(o) New legislation should be enacted in the 
light of these basic principles and the existing legis- 
lation be modified accordingly. 

“The conference urged the Government of India 
to establish a Central National Research Institute for 
Education on the lines of the National Laboratories. 

“For the security of service of teachers and 
arbitration of disputes, the Conference recommended 
the immediate setting-up of an arbitration board in 
every State, consisting of a judicial officer or a retired 
officer not below the rank of a district and sessions 
judge and three assessors representing the directors 
of education, the management and the teachers’ orga- 
nisation in the State. The Board should be granted 
the authority by legislation to act as a tribunal on 
the lines of industrial tribunals having legal com- 
petence to summon and examine all witnesses, have 
access to all relevant materials for disputes and to 
adjudicate all disputes:” 

The Conference urged for the extension to 
primary teachers of certain benefits recommended by 
the Secondary Education Commission for teachers in 
Secondary schools. Further, in the best interest of 
education adequate representation of primary teachers 
on school managing committees was also urged. The 
Conference also suggested the institution of a system 
of gratuities to be paid to the primary school teachers 
on retirement. The working hours of primary teachers 
were recommended to be restricted to 30 hours in a 
week and working days in a yeat were suggested not 
to exceed 210. The demand of Bombay primary 
teachers- for full pay while under training was also 
supported by the Conference. 


PTI adds that in regard to primary education 


“the Conference requested the Government of India 
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immediately to appoint a representative commission 
(1) to make a comprehensive survey of elementary 
education in all the States; (2) to enquire into the 
condition of primary teachers and to prepare uniform 
scales of pay pn a country-wide basis for them; (3) 
to report on the facts in basic education; (4) to 
prepare a master. plan for primary education for 
administration, syllabus, teachers’ traming, ete.; and 
(5) to suggest ways and means to implement it.” 

We think most of the suggestions made at the 
Conference are worthy of consideration. But (c) and 
(e) do not seem to be practical at the present jund- 
ture, The detachment and the objective capacity of 
assessment of the essentials in educational procedure 
can hardly be found in teachers in the everyday sense 
of the term. As for financial arrangements, they had 
best be left to specialists. 


Lessons of Kumbh Mela Tragedy 

The Enquiry Committee under the chairman- 
ship of Sri Kamala Kant Varma listed nine ‘predispos- 
ing causes’ for the tragedy which had occurred at 
the Kumbh Mela on February 8, 1954, killing be- 
tween 450 and 500 people. 

According to the summary of the report pub- 
lished in the Statesman on January 11, those causes 
were: dd 

“1, Cancellation only a few days prior to 
February 3, 1954, of compulsory inoculation against 
cholera was presumably the main cause of the 
sudden influx into the Kumbh Mela of an unprece- 
dentedly large crowd on the main bathing day. 
According to the report, Mela officials did not appear 
to have been prepared for the sudden arrival of such 
a large crowd. 

“2. Only one route for ingress was prescribed 
for the major portion of the crowd. The result was 
that the people moving’ along this route were sub- 
jected to irresistible pressure from the rear and were 
forced to go forward. 

“3. The Sangam railway station which the 
Northern Railway established in the parade area in 
front of the ill-fated bund occupied a great deal of 
the available open space. Besides, passengers de- 
training in close proximity to the bund rushed into 
the Sangam area immediately with their luggage. 
When abandoned, this luggage proved a stumbling 
block to the crowd. 

4 AIl open spaces outside the compound of 
the Sangam station, the? military depot and the 
Agriculture Department Farm were occupied by a 
variety of camps and shops. 

“5. All open spaces in the Sangam area, parti- 
cularly between the Ganga and the bund. were also 
occupied by numerous camps. ° 

“6. There was rain on February 2 and although 
clinkers were spread, the surface of Ramp No. 1 
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down which the tragedy occurred and of the imme- 
diate neighbourhood was still slippery. 

“7 There were a number of ditches between 
Ramps No. 1 and 2. The majority were filled in, 
but a large ditch, filled with water was overlooked. 
The surrounding area was full of slush and mud. 
This ditch played a prominent part in the tragedy. 

“8. The routes prescribed for the Akhara proces- 
sions of the various religious orders and for pedestrians 
intersected in the Sangam area below Ramp No. 1, 
creating a dangerous situation. 

“9, Policemen posted on this route and other 
crucial points to control the crowd belonged to the 
Provincial Armed Constabulary which does not wear 
turbans. They could not be identified among the 
crowd and were unable to be of assistance.” 

The immediate cause of the disaster had been 
a clash between the Naga processionists and the 
pilgrims. | 

The authorities were blamed in the report for 
their policy of undue appeasement ‘of some “holy! 
men”. bent on going in a procession unclad. The 
committee found that a number of men who did not 
normally go about unclad had been made to join the 
procession on payment. 

Among the notable suggestions of the com- 
mittee were the recommendations that the planning of 
a Mela should be started two years ahead of the 
event and that there should be mo railway station in 
the Mela area. 

Pointing to the lessons to be learnt from the 

Kumbh Mela disaster, the Bombay Chronicle writes 
in an editorial article on January 15 that the findings 
and recommendations of the Inquiry Committee were 
relevant not only to future Kumbh Melas at Allahabad 
but also to similar gatherings everywhere. 
. The newspaper touches on a broader aspect of 
the matter and raises the question about the exact 
function and duties of a Secular State in relation to 
religious events—a, question that was agitating many 
minds. “While, according to the newspaper, the State 
should not discourage any type of religious observance 
and rather “should go further and afford for any 
religious group, or community which organises any: 
ceremony or gathering, all the facilities possible’ and 
necessary”; and even the revival and encouragement 
of traditional festivals and observances with artistic, 
cultural or religious significance also might be in 
order, “the line should be drawn somewhere. Can the 
State go so far as directly to organise purely religious 
ievents,” as it had done in the case of the last Kumbh 
Mela? 

The Bombay Chronicle thiaks that the exact role 
of the Government in such matters should be clarified 
by public diseussion. In its view it was desirable that 
the Central and State Governments and even quasi- 
governmental agencies should restrict themselves to 
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civil duties and leave religious 
organisations. l 

We agree with this view. Further we think that 
the well-being of the general public and their safety 
should be prime considerations. Any quasi-religious 
practice that threatens public safety or peace should 
be vetoed. 


functions to private 


Removal of Untouchability 

Sri Maganbhai Prabhudas Desai replies to some 
of the more plausible objections to the removal of 
untouchability in India. In an article on the-matter 
in the Harijan on January 8, he quotes certain re- 
actions to the Government of India’s intention to 
undertake a comprehensive legislation for the aboli- 
tion of untouchability, to show how conservative 
certain people were. 

Expressing come surprise that efforts should be 
made in some quarters to bring up the idea of co- 
existence ag a justification for the continuation of 
the caste system and untouchability, Sri Desai points 
out that co-existence presupposed equal regard for one 
another and it was incompatible with any idea that 
some were higher and others were lower by birth. _ 

It was also surprising that objections should--be 
raised against interdining, Sri Desai continues. One 
was free to eat whatever or however he liked but 
“the belief that the presence on~one’s side of some- 
one belonging to some. other particular caste at the 
time when one is eating constitutes for the latter— 
although the former should be eating from his own 
plate—a breach in his practice of religion cannot be 
accepted.” 

Sri Desai dismissés as baseless the- fear that 
expressed by some that because of some special 
facilities they were receiving, the Harijans might like 
to keeo up their separate identity forever. It could 
not mean “even if there were some truth in it that 
they should not be given the facilities which they 
deserve.” Moreover, it was “not reasonable to sup- 
pose that lured by those facilities they (the Harijans) 
would like to keep their social status as it has been.” 
It was the normal constitutional responsibility of the 
State to help the more backward classes educationally 
and economically, 

The more important question, Sri Desai empha- 
sises, was not whether the Harijans were likely to 
give up their existing social status which they cer- 
taintly would do, but “whether the non-Harijans will 
wipe out the sin of untouchability. . . That is what 
we should be concerned about and attend to with all 
our energy. If thateis done all other things that we 
want will follow automatically” 


Recalling Legislators 
Sri Ananthasayanam Ayyangar, “Deputy Speaker 
of the Lok Sabha, said. in a recent speech at the 
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Harold Laski Institute in “Ahmedabad that people 
should have the right to recall their representa 


tives in the diffrent legislatures in India if 
those representatives failed to give a good account 
of themselves. He would like the right of 


recall of legislators to be first applied in ‘the State 
Legislatures and then to the Parliament. Sri Ayyangar 
also referred to the tendency among Parliamentarians 
to absent themselves from the House for hours 
together and said, “We have to ring the bell very often 
to get the quorum. The tendency to remain absent 
from the House has developed since the salaries of 
the members have been fixed.” 

The Hitevada in an editorial article on the 14th 
January wholeheartedly supports the idea of incor- 
porating a provision in the Indian Constitution for 
recalling absentee and indifferent legislators. Referring 
to Sri Ayyangar’s speech the newspaper writes that 
there was no reason why the Lok Sabha should be 
excluded from the proposed rule regarding recall of 
legislators, especially as the evil of absenteeism was 
largely prevalent in that House too. 

The Constitutions of a number of countries also 
provided for the recall of legislators who did not 
take their duties seriously or who ceased to represent 
the people who had elected them, the newspaper notes, 
In our Constitution too, it is suggested, there should 
be a clear legal provision to prevent political apostasy 
as the “practice is becoming somewhat common for 
legislators crossing the floor of the House for personal 
reasons and paying little or no attention to the views 
of their electorate.” 

“A sound party system cannot be developed un- 
less the legislators who change their party loyalty, 
are deprived of their seats in the legislatures,” the 
newspaper writes. Mere expulsion from the party: 
was not enough in those cases for curing political 
opportunism. 

Reference is made to the fact that the fixing of 
monthly salaries for our legislators had been done 
according to the practice obtaining in the British 
House of Commons. But there was a lot of difference 
between the British Parliamentarians and their Indian 
counterparts. A Member of Parliament in the United 
Kingdom spent almost the whole of his salary on the 
duties pertaining to his office. He regularly majn- 
tained an office in his constituency and was in con- 
stant touch with his electorate. 

“But what is the position in our country?” asks 
the newspaper. “How many legislators can say that 
they are in constant touch with their masters, the 
voters?” In fact, after election very few legislators 
remembered the electorate until the exigencies of a 
further election reminded them of that. As a result 
many of them ceased to represent the views of their 
electors on many public issues. 

“This indifference to his masters are bad enough, 
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But if he adds to that the evil of absenteeism in the 
Legislature, he must be jdi by the people,” the 
Hitavada writes, 

The arguments oe ‘a provision for the 
recalling of laggards and useless legislators is cogent 
enough. But what should be ihe procedure for deter- 
mining the will of the electors? Unless a rigid proce- 
dure is laid down, it would mean that the elections 
would never be conclusive. 


Education of Legislators 

The All-India Conference of Government Whips 
of Legislatures which met for two days in Mysore on 
January 15 and 16, is reported to have recommended 
the establishment of a Reorientation Institute for 
Legislators of all parties in the Union Parliament and 


the State Legislatures, to enable them’ to understand 


to a greater degree the problems of the public. The 
Government of India was urged to provide requisite 
assistance for the purpose, if necessary, with external 


Chou-Hammerskjoeld Talks 

The United Nations General Assembly in a reso- 
lution adopted on December 10 last condemned the 
Government of the People’s Republic of China for 
what was stated to be the unjust detention and 
punishment ‘by China of eleven American airmen. 
The resolution sponsored by the sixteen Korean War 
Allies and approved by the General Assembly by 47 
votes to 5 with 7 absentions including India, asked 
the U.N. Secretary-General to negotiate with the 
Chinese Government for the release of the airmen 
and to report back on the results by December 31, 
1954. 

Accordingly, Mr. Dag Hammerskjoeld, the U.N. 
Secretary-General, offered to go to Peking to hold 
talks with the Chinese Government on the release 
of the imprisoned American airmen. The Chinese 
Government was apparently not very keen to receive 
the U.N. envoy but eventually agreed to the pro- 
posal at the special request of the Government of 
India. 

Mr. Hammersjoeld arrived in Peking on January 
5 via New Delhi, where he had talks with Premier 
Nehru. The U.N. Secretary-General was accom- 


panied by Professor A. S. Rokhari of Pakistan who 


was an Assistant Secretary-General of the U.N.O. 
In a joint communique issued, on January 10, 
after the conclusion of the talks, Dr. Hammerskjoeld 
and Mr. Chou En-lai said that in their meetings they 
discussed “questions pertinent to the relaxation of 
world tension” and felt that “these talks have been 
useful and we hope to be able to conitnue the contact 
established in these meetings.” 
. There was'no mention in the communique st 
anything about the Imprisoned U.S. airmen. 
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Mr. Hammerskjoeld said in a Press Conference in 
New York that his discussions with the Chinese 
Government “were very thorough and that the visit 


of Peking has achieved what I was aiming at in this . 


first step;” and that “no deals of any kind” had been 
suggested by either side. He added that there was no 
possibility of his.going back to Peking. 

In his talks later on with the U.S. Secretary of 
State, Dr. Hammerskjoeld js- reported to have said 
that he was hopeful of the release of the airmen 
imprisoned in China “given restraint on all sides.” 

It is generally believed that Dr. Hammerskjoeld’s 
discussion with Mr. Chou En-lai covered a wide field 
including ‘China’s membership of the U.N. The 
Chinese Government stated to have sent a detailed 
report on the Peking talks to the Government of 


India. Though the contents of the report have. 


not been made public, it is believed to indicate 
China’s great reluctance to treat the case of the 
imprisoned airmen as a major issue of her dispute 
with Washington, in spite of her knowledge of 
Ameriéa’s strong feelings in the matter. China, how- 
ever, reportedly indicated her great willingness to 
co-operate in measures to remove the tension which 
gave importance to such incidents. 

Commenting on Dr. Hammerskjoeld’s report on 
his talks in Peking, President Eisenhower said on 
January 14 that, Americans were disappointed by it. 
He said that it would not be easy for Americans “to 
refrain from giving expression to thoughts of reprisal 
or retaliation”; but he urged éveryone to refrain from 
such thoughts. 

It has since been known that during Mr. Ham- 
merskjoeld’s visit to Peking, the Chinese Government 
had offered to allow the relatives of the imprisoned 
airmen to go to China to visit them. But the U.S. 
Government is reported to have decided “not to 
encourage” families of the airmen to accept the 
Chinese offer. According to UPI, Mr. Hammerskjoeld 
said that he would hold himself responsible for the 
security of the American relatives who wanted to go 
to Peking.: 

On the occasion of Mr. Hammerskjoeld’s China 
visit certain interested parties found it opportune to 
indulge in anti-Indian propaganda. Jt was wildly 
and widely rumoured that Mr. Hammerskjoeld had 
been given a cold reception in New Delhi. However, 
Mr. Hammerskjoeld himself contradicted the story 
and thus laid bare its holJowness. 


Bogor Talks 

The Prime Ministers of five Asian countries— 
India, Indonesia, Ceylon, Burma and Pakistan—had 
their first meeting in Colombo when they held dis- 
eussions from ‘April 28 to May, 1954, covering matters 
of common interest including the ending of yar in 
Indo-China, China’s admission in the UN, stopping 
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Hydrogen bomb tests and problems relating to Com- 
munism, Colonialism and the Middle East. In that 
meeting they had also discussed the desirability of 
holding a conference of African-Asian nations and 
the Prime Minister of Indonesia, Dr. Ali Sastroa- 
midjojo, had been entrusted to explore -the possi- 
bilities of such a conference. 

Accordingly, the Premiers of the above nations 
met for two days on December 28 and 29 at Bogor, 
the Indonesian hill resort, 40 miles south of Djakarta, 
to discuss the agenda and list of invitees for the 
proposed Afro-Asian Conference which had originally 
been scheduled to be held in-Indonesia in February or” 
March this year, but would now be held in the Jast 
week of April (one tentative date was April 18). 

The Bogor Conference unanimously approved 
of the list of nations to be invited. The proposed 
invitees, which included People’s Republic of China, 
Japan and Turkey but excluded Israel and U.S.S.R., 
numbered twenty-five. Others were -Afghanisthan, 
Viet Nam, Viet Minh, Laos, Cambodia, Egypt, 
Sudan, Gold Coast, Liberia, Ethiopia, Iraq, Libya, 
Tran, Syria, Lebanon, Jordan, Central African Fede- 
ration, Saudi Arabia, Yemen and Nepal. Thailand 
and the Philippines which had already indicated their — 
unwillingness to attend such a conference were also 
invited, Israel was not invited. Thus if all the 
invitations were accepted altogether thirty countries 
would participate in the proposed African-Asian 
Conference at Bandung in Indonesia. 

The purpose of the proposed African-Asian Con- 
ference was described by the Prime Ministers to be: 

“(a) To promote goodwill and co-operation 
among the nations of Asia and Africa; to explore and 
advance their mutual as well as common interests and 
to establish and further friendliness and neighbourly 
relations; | 

“(b) To consider social, economic and cultural 
problems and relations of the countries represented; 

“(c) To consider problems of special interest to 
the Asian and African peoples, for example, problems 
affecting national sovereignty and of racialism and 
colonialism; and 

“(d) To view the position of Asia and Africa 
and their peoples in the world of today and the 
contribution they can make to the ‘promotion of 
world peace and co-operation.” : 

The twenty-five countries had been invited to th 
proposed conference on a broad geographical basis and 
on the agreement of the five Premiers that “all coun- 
tries in Asia which have independent governments 
will be invited.” : : 

The conference would be on a ministerial level; 
it was hoped- that either the Prime Minister or the 
Foreign Minister of the respective countries would 
attend the conference, together with other repre- 
sentatives, j 
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The Prime Ministers pointed out “that. acceptance 
of the invitation by any one country would in no way 
involve, or even imply, any other change in view of 
the status of any other country. It would imply only 
that the country invited was in general agreement 
with the purposes of the conference.” No discussion 
of the proposed conference would be regarded as 
binding on any country unless it so desired. The basic 
purpose of the conference was that the countries con- 
cerned should become better acquainted with one 
another’s point of view and “the Prime Ministers 
hope that this clarification will enable all the invited 
countries to accept their invitation,’ says the com- 
munique issued at the.conclusion of the Bogor talks. 

The Prime Ministers welcomed the outcome of 
the Geneva Conference which contributed to the 
cease-fire in Indo-China and hoped that the Agree- 
ment would be fully implemented. They expressed 
their continued support to the demands of the peoples 
of Tunisia and Morocco for their national indepen- 
dence and their legitimate right to self-determination. 
The four. other Premiers supported Indonesia’s claim 
to West Irian (Dutch New Guinea) and expressed the 
hope that the Netherlands Government would not 
fail to honour their obligations under their agreement 
with Indonesia. 

The Prime Ministers also reiterated their great 
concern at the destructive potentialities of the nuclear 
weapons. 

Eighteen countries are reported to have already 
given their consent to participate in the forthcoming 
Bandung Conference. 


The Bogor Conference of the five Asian Powers 
found a sympathetic response in the Soviet press 
though the Soviet Union, which had vast territory in 
Asia, was excluded from the list of invitees. 

In an article in the Pravda, official organ of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union, N. Pastukhov 
writes that the importance of the Bogor Conference 
“lies in the fact that it expresses the desire of the 
Asian peoples to rule their own destiny. Its decisions 
also show that the Asian problems cannot be settled 
without the participation of the great Chinese people. 
At the same time the Conference has evidenced the 
constantly growing struggle of the Asian peoples for 
full national independence. against colonialism, racial 
discrimination and economic enslavement.” 


Western Reaction to Bogor 


Conferenve 

Though London official ciycles wished “a fair 
wind” to the Afro-Astan Conference, Whitehall was not 
altogether enthusiastic about the prospect of a con- 
ference of Asian and African countries, such as was 
envisaged by the Djakarta Powers. “There is, indeed, 
reason to believe that the resentful comments of the 
Daily Telegraph yesterday (Dec. 30) on the ‘Coloured 
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Man’s Burden’ are not far removed from official 
reaction here,” writes Dr. K., S. Shelvankav in a 
despatch to the Hindu from London. 

Britain was resentful at her exclusion from the 
Bandung invitees as she still regarded herself as an 
Asian and African Powers. The decision taken at 
Bogor to invite, among others, Gold Coast, Sudan and 
the Central African Federation—which had so long 
been treated as a close British reserve—presenhted 


Britain with a problem. It was pointed oub in certain 


quarters that the three African States under reference 
could not accept the invitation to attend the Bandung 
Conference without British consent as Whitehall was 
still responsible for them. Consequently, there 
appeared some doubts as to the eventful British 
attitude on the issue of these States’ joining the 
conference. Britain had, however, constantly empha- 
sised the de facto independence of some of these 
countries which had not yet attained full Common- 
wealth status, and had also been seeking to get them 
admitted to specialised international bodies like the 
World Health Organisation, Dr. Shelvankar "points 
out, 
PTI sums up the Western reaction in the follow- 
ing words: “Behind the facade of diplomatic phrases, 
what the Western Powers are really concerned with, 
according to informed sources here (London), is not 
so much the forging of a political bloc—which they 
know to be difficult in view of the ideological con- 
glomeration of the States—but the emergence of a 
vast economic co-operation agency for Asia and Africa 
controling the bulk of the raw materials on which 
the Western industrial nations now depend.” 
American coolness to the proposed conference 
was also not much concealed. Mr. John Foster Dulles, 
the U.S. Secretary of State, said that the purposes 
of the proposed Afro-Asian Conference were not clear 
to him and he described the communique issued after 
the Bogor Conference “an ambiguous document.” 
There was much resentment in the Australian 
press at her exclusion from the Bandung Conference. 
Comment was also made in the Western press at 
the exclusion of New Zealand and the Soviet Union. 


Atomic Energy Institute for Pakistan 


The Government of Pakistan recently decided on 
the establishment of an Institute of Atomic Energy 


‘in Pakistan. A committee was accordingly appointed 


under the chairmanship of Dr. Nazir Ahmed, who was 
at present also chairman of the Pakistan Tariff Com- 
mission. The committee would devise a programme 
for atomic energy and prepare a detailed plan for the 
Institute of Atomic Energy with special reference to 
location, accommodation, staffing and? organization; 
procurement of machinery and equipment and radio- 
active “and fissionable materials indicating sources of 
their supply, 
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Soviet Offer of Atomic Co-operation 
The Soviet Government in an announcement on 
January 14, signified its willingness to pass on to the 
U.N. Atomic Energy Committee the scientific and 
technical experience gained from the operation of the 
first industrial atomic power plant in the U.S.S.R. 
which had been in commission since July, 1954. The 
offer was being made, according to the Tass state- 
ment, as a recognition by the Soviet Government of 
the great importance of the use of atomic energy for 
peaceful purposes and a contribution in its efforts to 
promote imternational co-operation in that field. 


Describing the Soviet offer as “of extraordinary 
interest,” the Hindu editorially writes on January 16 
that though in the Western countries there might be 
a tendency to search for ‘catches’ in the Soviet offer, 
“there is nothing in the Moscow report to indicate 
that the Soviet Union is making the offer on a 
conditional basis.” While the precise value of the 
Soviet declaration would doubtless be examined in 
detail’ by the U.N. Atomic Energy Commission the 
anxiety evinced by the Soviet Union—as one of 
the two Great Powers possessing developed atomic 
" weapons, the other being the U.S.A—to explore the 
possibilities of utilising atomic energy for peaceful 
purposes, what was more, to snare the results of their 
research with other countries must be regarded as 
very hopeful. 


The mewspaper refers to the fact that the Soviet 
offer came more than a year after President Hisen- 
hower had made a proposal in a speech before the 
U.N. General Assembly in which he had stated that 
with a view to removing the popular fear of atom, the 
“sovernments principally involved, to the extent per- 
mitted by elementary prudence,” should “begin now 
and continue to make joint contributions from their 
stockpiles of normal uranium and fissionable materials 
to an international atomic energy agency,” which 
would “devise methods ‘whereby the fissionable 
material would be allocated to serve the peaceful 
pursuits of mankind,” 


The Hindu writes: “While Gen. Eisenhower's 
proposal seemed to limit the functions of the proposed 
atomie energy agency to sponsoring investigations into 
the effective peace-time uses of fissionable material, 
the Soviet Union seems to go cne step further and to 
offer its kmowledge and technical ‘know-how’ for 
Setting up atomie power stations in other countries.” 


Provided the Soviet offer had been genuinely 
made the newspaper even envisages a healthy rivalry 
in the export of atomic power plants between the 
Soviet Union and United Kingdom, who was also 
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reportedly ' making good progress in development. -of 
atomic energy. 

The reason why Gen. Eisenhower’s- proposal for 
an international pool of fissionable material had not 
yet materialized, according to the Hindu, “may be 
that the countries which have fissionable material—~ 
among them are Australia, Japan, China, India, South 


Africa, the Congo, France, Portugal, Brazil and 
Canada—are not willing to disclose their resources 
to an international “agency of whose immediate 


serviceability to them they have doubts. 


“But their reaction might be very different if a 
U.N. agency, supported by the U.S., U.K. and the 
U.S.S.R., comes forward to harness atomic matarials 
for peaceful purposes in the countries possessing 
them. 

“It is to be hoped that the U.N. Atomic 
Energy Commission will seriously go into the Soviet 
offer and explore the possibilities of East-West co- 
Operation in harnessing the atom for peace,” the 
newspaper concludes, 


American People and Russia 


Sixty-five per cent of the American people were 
against any diplomatic bresk with the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, a gallup poll showed recently. ~ ` 


A cross section of the American people had been 
asked: “Do you think it would be a good idea or a 
poor idea for the United States to break off diplo- 
matic relations with Russia at this time?” Ea 

Sixty-five per cent thought it a poor idea, 21 
per cent a good idea and 14 per cent were undecidéd 
or had no opinion. 


According to the survey, there was no basic differ- 
ence of opinion on the question between Democrats 
and Republicans. 


250-Million-Year-Old Reptile Found 

News from Israel reports that recently the 
petrified skull of a 250-million-year-old reptile had 
been found, almost completely intact, in the Wadi 
Ramon in Central Negev, by Dr. F. Brotzen, a 
Swedish palaeontologist. The skull, together with 
another find last year of the anterior part of the 
body armour of such a reptile probably belonging to 
the same specie, represented an extremely rare and 
valuable find. An international team of palaeconto- 
logists was expected to go there to explore the 
Wadi Ramon area which was generally believed to 
conserve valuable fossils, provided that it was possible 
to solve the problem of financing such a costly under- 
taking. l 
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CREATIVE recreation is a most important factor in social 
regeneration. Recreation implies “creation,” but the 
term, as it is often used today, has Jost its original 
meaning and includes any kind of pastime or relaxation 
without any idea of renovation or revival of physical 
strength, mental alertness and moral fervour. Recreation 
has thus a much larger connotation and includes activi- 
ties for rebuilding the body, mind and Spirit, and gene 
rating a healthy and optimistic outlook on life. Recre- 
ation has an important part in the life processes of the 
individual, the group and society, and all human com» 
munities, whether savage or civilized, have made ample. 
provisions for all kinds of recreation. 

Indo-Aryans began life by worshipping nature and 
they made provision for all kinds of festivities and rituals 
for each season of the year, and also for important 
occasions. The same provisions were also made by the 
Dravidians. The Buddhistic and Jain teachings brought 
in, however, many austere aspects of life, some of which 
were modified by Hinduism. Hinduism, under the 
guidance of the priesthood, brought back some of the 
rituals and ceremonies to satisfy the desires of the people 
for recreational purposes. Since the beginning of the 
present ‘century, there has been a revival of them all 
over the country. 

The number of recreative measures is legion. But 
for practical purposes they may be divided into four 
groups, such as physical culture, sports and games, 
revival of folklore and broadcast and cinema. This 
classification overlaps and is arbitrary, but it is neverthe- 
less useful fer all practical purposes. 


PuHysicAL CULTURE 

Physical culture forms a most important class of 
recreation. Its main objective is twofold, (1) to streng- 
then the muscles, and (2) to fortify the lungs, the 
importance of both has been realized and provision has 
been made for them by~the individual, the group and 
the government in most of the countries, advanced or 
backward. In India “gymkhanas,” or club houses for 
physical culture had been in-existence from time imme- 
morial and they are now being supplemented by the 
Government both in urban areas and the country-side. 


Creative recreation should begin at the nursery 
school in} which the play impulses of children. may be. 
given a creative bias, Such werk must be extended to 
include the éhildren in the junior basic school covering 
the first five years of compulsory ‘primary education, and 
also ‘the children in tHe senior basic school covering the 
second three years of compulsory primary education. 
All the children, both boys and girls, should be made to 
undertake physical exercises as a part of ‘the school 
zurriculum, Moreover, the students in the senior basié 
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school, that is, those between the ages of twelve and four- 
teen, should be drafted into either the boy scout or the 
gir] guide movements. 

Schools, 
physical exercises for their students, both 
women. Moreover, the Indian educational scheme, ot 
the Sargent Plan, has proposed a National Youth Move- 
ment to provide recreative and social activities, espécially 
for those between the ages of fourteen and eighteen. 


The objective of this movement would be to supplement 


similar work started by the Young Men’s . Christi tian 
Associations and the Ramakrishna Mission. The 
Government of India appointed a committee ‘to prepares 
a plan for a central training college of physical educa- 
tion. This proposed college should train physical train- 
ing teachers, coaches, recreation leaders, and. publiss 
literature cn physical culture. . 
Another important problem is the provision for 
recreational facilities, including physica] exercises, in 
the rural areas, where by far the largest number of the 
Indian population still clive. The establishment of, a 
school in every village or “group of villages would natir- 
ally’ provide physical exercises and recreation ‘for the” 
children and they may be supplemented by the establish- 
ment of gymkhanas (places of physical exercise) where 
wrestling, weight lifting, and dumb-bell practices and 
other exercises might be provided for the adults. 
Physical exercise may be organised into a veritable 
show or exposition by the amateurs, for clubs, schools, 
colleges, universities and other organizations or by pro- 
fessional enterprises, as in the circus, for public enter- 
tainment. When. put to rhythm with music, these physi- 
cal exercises become great sources of inspiration to the 
young men and women and of pleasure to the public in 
general, The greatest attempt at nationalizing physical 
exercises were made by the Czechoslovakians before 
World War If when thousands of young men and women 
joined the open-air physical exercises in rhythm with 
music. They not only presented a magnificent sight but 
also’ created a great admiration for youthful participants, 
bringing into mind the Greek conception of the “beauty 
of the human body.” The very attire of the young men 


.and women reminded one of another Greek philcsophi- 
„cal truth that 


“the object of dress is not to cover 


: the body but to beautify i%.” 


Sports AND GAMES 
Sports and games are instinctive in origin, but take 
definite shapes from group habits. Unlike rituals and 
ceremonies they are’ more easily influenced by those of 
other countries: India has contributed to ‘the world two. 
very important, ‘sports, such as hockey and polo. „On the 
other hånd, India has also adopted. cricket, football, 


a 


colleges and universities should provide: 
men and. 
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tennis and other games" don the West. Ås- a as ae 
games are concerned, India has also contributed to the 
world the very aristocratic game of. chess. Dice is alse 
an old game in India and Indian” princes have even’ ‘been 
known to stake even their kingdoms on this game. In 
recent years, ` sports: ance games, both _ indigenous and 


DEE ‘They. . bring: e AOE i only to schools, 
colleges, univesities and” other: institutions and organiza- 
tions ` which actually - - participate - in _ them : but also to 
the public in general. 

What is more important “ain is the fact that 
sports and games have great influence upon building the 
individual; the’ ` group, and society as 
national’ and international ` relationships. 


well as upon 


In the first 


place, constan successes and defeats on the playgrounds 


create among men and women a spirit of sportsmanship 
and prepare ihem to meet the conditions of actual lite. - 
It has often been said that Wellington won the battle of 
Waterloo at Eton, implying his activities on the playing 
field rather than in the class.room. In the second place, 
success on-'the playing field often, opens. the -way to per- 
manent relationships in other aspects of life. The 
defeat of the British Army~fedthall team by the Bengali 
Mohun Bagan team in Calcutta a few years ago raised 
the morale of the Bengali youth, and. the outstanding 
; achievement by Prince Ranajit Singh as cricketer won 
“high appreciation for India all over the world. Finally, 
sports and ý ‘games help in building up 


international relationships... Cricket and football matches 


between schools, colleges, universities and other institu- 


tions and orgariizations all over the world, bring 
men’ and women together: Recently India has also 
taken an active part:‘in the Olympic Games and esta- 
blished ‘contact with many foreign countries and won 
laurels on several playing fields. 


young 


- Both the Government of India and the, Indian public. 


sports and games in 
relationships and have 


have realized ‘the importance of 
national and international 
adopted definite’ measures : 

(1) On November 14, 1948 India started the cons- 
truction of Nehru Stadium at New .Delhi at a cost of 
Rs. 2.5 million. It consists of an athletic section with 
cycle and running tracks and a swimming pool, with 

‘stands for 20,000 peopie, a tennis.court on the Wimble- 

don model, grounds -for cricket, football, hockey, bad- 
minton and an open-air: theatre, also a club-house for 
residental. accommodation. - 

(2)° A Patel Stadium has also been built at Bombay 
at a cost of Rs. 2-miliion which consists 
facilities. Thereis. no doubt that. these stadiums will 
be followed by ‘-the construction of similar 
‘other. parts ‘of the country, A 

(3) -What lg more significant is the inaguration 
by the Goverrimént of India of the’ Rational: Sports Club 

. of India - Jin: “New. Delhi .on March .7, 1953. It is the 
first’ of the ‘national chain of clubs to be built gradually 
in niost:.of, ahe’ cities of, India, 
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India received Olympic recognition in- 1920, when 
a team of six participated in the Olympiad -. and since 
1928 India has retained the World Hockey ‘Championship. 
In 1949, eight countries signed the- constitution of the 
Asian Games Federation at ‘a formal meeting -in New 
Delhi under the presidency of the Maharaja of Patiala, 
the President of the Indian -Olympic Association and the 
doyen of princely sports. The first Asian Games were 
assigned to India and it took place in New Delhi in 1951, 

Of the- foreign games, cricket occupies a very 
honorable place. It was introduced by the Britiso a 
long time ago, but Bengal look it seriously in 1877 and 
in 1885, the game of a Bengali team against an, Austra- 
lian team visiting the Calcutta International Exposition 
was drawn, thus showing the power of the Indian; team 
to stand a professional international team. Early in this 
century, Prince Ranjit Singh proved to be the world’s 
greatest cricketer, and the title “Ranji” became associa- 
ted with the cricket game. India honours “Ranji” in 
the form of the “Ranji Trophy.” The recent match 
between the Prime Ministers XI and the Vice- 
FPresident’s XI has probably become a permanent 
national feature. 

While cricket is largely 2 game of the middle and 
educated classes and polo has remained an, aristocratic 
and princely game, the House of Jaipur becoming its well- 
known champion, football-is often called the game of the 
people or the masses and draws the largest number. of 
spectators. As noted above, it was a football game in 
Calcutta early in, the century where the famous. Mohan 
Bagan team defeated the British and the British, both 
and army, showed the highest” spirit of 
chivalry when they left the field with hats in their handg 
instead of on their- heads. Footbail has raised the 
national stature of India and Mohan Bagan, Mohamme- 
dan Sporting - and East Bengal Clubs have become 
famous in the ‘annals of national sports. Games’ appeal 
is both . varied and wide in the present-day India, 
especially since here the achievement of her independ- 
ence. Both lawn tennis. and table tennis are very popu- 
lar ; boxing is Sradually - gaining ground ; like ju-jitsu 
in Taan. wrestling is also a` popular sport in India. 
Among .other. spotis;, mention -must be made of swim- 
ming and aquatics, : Kabaddi or pire “tutu; Cillicdanda, 
golf and badminton, volléy-ball;: “netball, and | mary” “others 
in different parts of | the countrys, Source: a India 1953, 
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«~ _ -The revival of ‘folklore, stich. as- folk“ dante, “ole: song 


folk music (instruraental) is stil another method of re- 
generating social life, especially among the rural popu- 
lation. While sports® and games “haye a.better chance of 
development in urban areas with: their comparatively 
denser population, folk dances, folk songs and folk music 
can thrive better in rural areas which are the home of 
their origins and development. Just as in the case of 


her natural resources and cultural traditions, India is also 
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enormously rich in her folklore for several reasons : First, dancing is rhythmic and’ is easily. understood, singing 


the variety of her ethnic groups, such as Aryans, requires some knowledge- of Janguage which differs 
Dravidians, Mongolians and Aborigines, who have brought from. State to_State. But- the. soul’ of music lies 
with them their. own folklore and also developed new in its tune which is more easily understood, without., 
ones in their new abode. Second, extreme variations: language. Most of the folk- songs’ Have:come down frome 


both in physiography and climatology in India which olden times. Among the best” folk songs must be included - 


have developed folklore, espécially among the aborigines, the Boul songs of ‘Bengal. But there are also. several 


some of whom, e.g. proto-Australasians, arrived in modern composers of folk songs in- different parts of .the | 
India even before they developed their final racia] country. The greatest contributor to modern folik song is,- 


characteristics, Third, magic and mysticism together however, Rabindranath Tagore, and=a large number óf his 
witi mythology have also played their part in the deve- 3000 songs. belong to this category. What is more im- 


lopment of folklore. The Bhils, the aborigines of Rajas- portant is the fact that the All-India Radio spends more ~ 


than, for instance, even to-day resort to dancing, whenever than half of its broadcast on popular niusic for the 
there is a drought, in order to appease the powers for Indian people. Nor has India made medh contribution 
rainfall. Finally, some professional dancers, e.g, Bhawaj to instrumental music. The universal, drum appeared in 
of Rajasthan, have been created as such by the upper the’ very early communal life. as in many other countries 
classes for their amusements. The Bina or one-string instrument gradually developed - 


There is thus in India a regular cycle of festivals ` into the guitar and the universal flite also developed into © 


and fairs almost all the year round. There are special a higher class instrument. What is more significant 19 
days for celebrating autumn or harvesting, spring, and the fact ‘hat, unlike dance and song,. various musical’ 
rainy seasons, new year’s day, National Independence instruments made their way into neighbouring countries; 
Day, the Gandhi day; principal holidays, whether of especially i in South-East Asia. - be. ° 

Hindu, Moslem, Christian or Sikh origins, are observed An important problem. before . India today is the 
as national holidays. The sacred places of India are utilization of her immense folklore rezources for social 
_ many, such as Mount Abu for the Jains, Amritsar for the solidarity and cultural enrichinent. “After centuries of 
Sikhs ; Gaya and Saranath for the Buddhists ; Nawadwip, suppression and indifference under foreign domination, 
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Puri, Brindaban, Mathura, Banaras and Raiena and the people of India. have achieved national independence Ki 


other places for the Hindus. Recently Qadian, the birth- . and established a democratic Republic and ~theyare E 


place’ of Ahmed, the founder of the Ahmadiyya sect, bound to revive their old cultural life, : of ‘which folklore 
has also become a place of pilgrimage to his followers. forms an integral part. It is “an, opportune moment for 
For the orthodox Moslem the holy places are Mecca and the Government of India to utilize the ° folklore to th 
Medina, which are outside India. But some of the best advantage of India by the following: methods : 

mosques and tombs, such as Jumma Mas‘id of Delhi, the (1) Allocation and adjustment of the- folklore is 
Tomb of Akbar at Fatehpur Sikri and the grand and ‘the first step in this direction. All the folklore activities 
noble edifice of the Taj Mahal at Agra always inspire should be assigned to pailicular time and season in each 


admiration and reverence from millions;;of visitors from locality, State and the Union. A uniform calendar for 


all over the country. the whole country, instead of over a dozen as it is today, 
Sacred places are permanent and some rituals and will go a long way to the simultaneous demonstration. of 

ceremonies are performed. - -throughout the year, but on tthe folklores all over the country SO that they may have 

certain occasions they become animated and lively, and a spontaneous feeling of solidarity among all classes of 

congested and overcroweded : with devotees and visitors people. 

from all parts, of- the country; and assume the .characteris- (2) Co-ordination and Nationalization is still another 


tics “of veritable fairs, with- inarkets loaded. witli rare and process of utilizing the folklore for social progress, All the ` 


curious merchandise, arid istreétis ` filled with amusements folkleres, whether dances, songs or music should be. 
including’ sports “and: , SAmes; folk dances and folk songs co-ordinated, rather than - Integrated, into well-defined: 


and. folk - music. Lik” ‘festivals, -fairs are commonplace groups, so that each unit er group of units may pre- 
in India, but Tnidia’s oustanding fair 3 is the Kumbha Mela, serve its specific quality and add to cultural richness. 
which. has. come “down: from time immemorial and is held “Moreover, all the units of the folklore should have 
once in’ every. ahrée years’ ‘in. four different places and the. national recognition, either directly: by the Union 
final: and fallést’ meeting ‘taking place every twelfth year Government or indirectly e- through Statė or District 
at Allakabað, "where. two sacred rivers, Ganga and Government. Nothing could make a ‘group of people, 


Jamuna meet,.. and which draws millions -of Hindu whether backward classes, scheduled’ castes, or scheduled ` 


brothers from‘ ‘all~ovet the country. tribes, feel as a part of the national ‘whole “as the 


Group dancing is a common thing in India. Both acceptance by the national government “of théir ‘culturai - 


men and women, take part in their folklore festivals, but traits as best indicated by their folklore! $» The. first step s 
they dance sepatately. Some time dancing and singing in the nationalization of the folklore Was “taken be "he" 
are combined. Among the aborigines men and women, Government of India when the. Festival of “Folk Dances”: 
often take equal part in most of their festivals, While was held in New Delhi, dining the - Reels ‘Week 


*. 
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festivities in January 1954, and: troupes of dancers’ were 
invited from all parts of India “and all ‘the States sent 
their representatives, Among the dancing parties men- 
tion may be made of Hoer Dance of Bihar, Fadhara 
Nritya of Saurashtra; Ras Dance of Gujarat, Strya 
Dance of- Assam, and Sema (war). Dance of the Nagas 
in Assam, 
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BROADCAST AND CINEMA 


Both broadcast and cinema aree the most important 
methods of communication in modern times, especially 
in a vast country like India, where by far the majority 
of the people are illiterate and backward. Broadcasting 
began in, India in the twenties. It was started by a 
private company in 1927 which, however, went into 
voluntary’ liquidation soon, after. The Government of 
India soon realized the possibility of a new medium of 
communication and took over the company and made 
it a monopoly of the Government. establishing it as the 
. All-India Radio. By 1939, India developed nine opera- 
ting stations and full-fledged broadcasting services. 
The first programme for an audience outside of India 
was a broadcast in Persian. in 1939 and, by 1945, the 
Allfndia Radio was broadcasting in ten foreign 
languages and. five Indian languages, in addition to an 
_elobarate service in English for audience outside the 
country, During the war, it was found advantageous to 
have à. single source of news and so a Central News 
‘Organization . was ‘set up at Delhi. This organization is 
responsible for all internal and external news even today. 
After World War II, some reduction was made in the 
external services and an attempt has been made to 
improve homé services. In six years since 1947, the 
number of All~India Riadio stations has risen to twenty- 
two. 

The role of India’s radio is to inform, educate and 
entertain} as well as to develop the intellectual and cul- 
tural life of the people and to interpret it at home and 
abroad. The external service has a twofold objective ; 
(1) to reach the people of Indian origin overseas, and 
(2) to interest the outside world in general in various 
aspects of Indian life. The All-India Radio believes 
that there is a large and interested audience for its 
external service. As far as home service is concerned, 
in addition to the supply of general and special infor- 
mation to.the Indian public the All-India Radio has a 
two-fold mission’: First, to raise the general’ standard of ` 
musical appreciation throughout the country. At takes” 


pride-.in béing responsible for the‘ ‘recent’ ievival-” of inte A 


rest. in-serious and classical music` and. also. the attempts. 
to create a new tradition of ` light music ‘and . kas made 
the finest collection of ‘the folk. music of the country. 
Tn fact, music forms. roughly half of the total broadcasting 
times of the All-India Radio. Secondly,: perhaps the 
most, important, of. All-India Radio’s home broadcasts are 
those addressed to the rural 
planned and presented with the greatest possilfe care’ 
ki the staff wlio ‘are. ‘fully acquainted | with rural condi 


-urged the Government to take active 


population. They are ` of 18 certificates between 1946-53 from” the 
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“Hons. The main objective of such broadcasts is to create 


some idea of the great cultural .dnd historical, heritage 
which is theirs and to give them a feeling af pride in 
themselves. 

Like the radio, the film has been ae its part in 
the regeneration of the Indian people. “Two million 
people visit the cinema every day in India and ninety 
per cent of the films they see are made in their own 
country.” 


(Y) In the short span. of 40 years india has ae 
come the second largest film-producing country, employ- 
ing 90,000 people. (India 1963—Annual Review, The 
High Commission of India, London, p. 139). 

The founder of the film industry in India was 
Dhondiraj Phalke, who, inspired by a film on the life 
of Christ, produced the first Indian film on “Raja 
Harischandra” and exhibited it in Bombay in 1913. 
Before retiring, Phalke produced’ 125 films. With the 
advent of the talking films in 1931, India’s film industry 
received a new impetus to revival, and sound films attrac- 
ted a large section of the community and cinemas were 
built in towns and cities and more than 2,500 cinemas 
were in operation. 

In 1949, the Government recognized the importance 
of the film industry, appointed a Film Enquiry Committee 
to investigate the conditions of the industry and to 
make a report on the findings. The report was publish- 


-ed in 1951 and was very well received by the public as 


a first comprehensive document on the 
valuable suggestions for reorganization. 


industry, with 

The Committee 
. interest in the 
development of the industry, but without any interfer- 
ence with its independent existence. 

An important event in the film industry was the 
organization of the International Film Festival of India in 
1952, sponsored} by the Government of India and orga- 
nized by the Film Division of the Ministry of Information 
and Broadcasting. India acted as host to 23 countries 
and many international film personalities. Over a 
million people saw 54 feature films in 13 languages and 
104 documentaries, which were selected for exhibition. 
So India’s film, ‘festival ‘became. the first mobile festival 
of its kind in the world. Another. unusual -feature “was 
the-. establishment of vast open-air ‘theatres, at Dehli and 
Madras capable of. seating 7,000- people. Thése :open- 
air theatres proyed so popular, that they, have now be- 
come a permanent. features: so. i 

Some of the. Indian: films: have established ond: 
“wide reputation.“ The ’ ‘film -Neecha ‘Nag gar won the 
‘Cannes Film Festivals Grand ‘Prize and amongst many 
other awards Babla won the Struggle for Social Progress 
Prizes at “the Czeche International’ Film Festival. The 
Government’s Film Division’s doĉumentaries have alsc 
‘received récognition at European, Canadian and British 
Film Festivals. The Film Division has received a total 
Edinburgt 
Film Festival. To-day the Film Division leads the 
way in India in the production of documentary films 


=. 


SOCIALISM AND SARVODAYA (ae 
with an average production of 36 films a year and - national life, will undoubtedly “renovate ` - the physical 
one newsreel w week, To-day documentary films have strength, mental Jalériness, and moral fervour of the 
become an integral part of the Government’s information people, Physical culture as an integral part of the 
service overseas. Working along with feature films, compulsory education as well as sports and -games wilk © 
the Government’s documentaries play an important part in help the future generations to begin- their life processes 
the messages of India abroad. (Source: India 1953-—- with greater vigour and -the revival of folklore will add 
Annual Review. The High Commission of India, London, to their cultural enrichment. Above all, broadcasts and 
pp. 139 and 163. India—A ‘Reference Manual, 1953, cinemas as part programme of social. education will 
Government of India). prove extremely useful to the enlightenment, informa- +. 

In summing up, it migbt be observed that creative tion, and entertainment of the people and will. also keep 
recreation, which is being rapidly integrated into Indian them abreast with other nations. 
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| By Pror. S. N. AGARWAL 


Tr was, perhaps, for the first time that the economic nued to be, more or less, on the lines of the -announce- . 
policy of India was discussed at length in the Parliament. ment of 1948, although there; might be “shifts - of 

Shri C.. D. Deshmukh, who initiated the debate, made emphasis from time. to time.” Tt should be` clearly 

it-quite clear that “the central objective of our economic understood that though ‘there was still enough scope 

policy from now on must be to create full employment for private eer “the days of laissez faire are 

conditions, within a reasonable period, say, ten years from past.” 

now.” This is by no means an over-ambitious goal. “In modern conditions, particularly in a State 


“In achieving this,” said the Finance Minister, “there which, like ours, has set before itself the ideal of 
a Welfare State, ‘there can be no complete anti-thesis « 


j r nsion both in the public and 

oa ample pees = fo gia SIOR i P f between public and private enterprise, nor any 
private sector.” According to the calculations of Shri difisrenoe.-86 ooinion salut: (eeoneede’ for the seen: 
Deshmukh; some 24 million jobs would have to be latory functions of the State.” 

created if our objective were full employment, and the What is most important, however, is the problem 


total investment would have tobe of the order of of increasing the rate of savings and investment. In 
Rs. 1,000 crores a year. Considering the numbers involved, order to ensure full employment to the people of India, > 
while the development of major industries must conti- it is estimated that the rate of investment should be 
nue in national interest, the Finance Minister 10 per cent-of the annual national income. It should 
thought that it was necessary “to foster the develop- be understood, however, that economic planning in 
ment of small-scale and village industries with greater under-developed countries cannot depend on monetary 
opportunities for employment and. more and more resources only. The main problem is to organise and 
chances of improving „the. resouces of the population.” utilise the idle man-power of the nation. It is from 
Intervening in«.the debate, the. Prime ` ‘Minister re- this point of view that increasing attention .will have 
affirmed his policy. of bringing: about .a. “casteless and to be paid to the development of small-scale and 
classless  sociéty” ~ through the “peaceful and,co- village industries, f 
operative method.” Te was also . made clear n ‘that The Financa Minister ‘was on uncertain ‘ground 
India’s . approach . ‘fo “Soéialism was not a  doctrinaire when he stated in the Parliament that additional jobs 
approach: but a “ practical way of achieving the basic for -providing fuller employment “must obviously lbe - 
objectives.” of full, employment, < mbré: production and created | -in “the non-agricultural sector.” If 12 million 
economié ‘justice. - Shri: Néhri“ pon dinted. ‘out that it was, : new: jobs. are. to be found in the country’ by the end 
more or less, ` ‘meaningless . tor ‘talk about conflict. he- of the ‘Second’ Five-Year Plan, it would be impossible 
tween the- ‘public vand | private: ‘sectors. In a. socidlistic® ` to “do. $0 inthe urban areas alone. We have no doubt 
pattern of ‘sociéty, the : public sector was ` bound ‘to “he: in our’ ‘minds that additional -employment on. a large 
increasingly important. But these would be: ample scale will have to be found in. the direction, of agro- 
scope for the privaté sector as well with public. gon- industries like hand-pounding of rice; oil~pressing through 
trol at “strategic points.” After all, the biggest village ghanis;-hand-spinning and weaving -of cotton, silk — 
private sector in the country was “the private sector and wool, leather-making, animal: husbandry, manu- 
of the peasant’ with his small landholdings.” . facture of gur, khandsari, etc. There is already enough 
Both the Prime Minister and the Finance Minister -congestéon in our cities and the process of ‘depopulation 
declared that the Industrial Policy of India still conti- of our villages is. - almost- continuotis. Tf we attempt to 
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` small-scale 


o ahent 


co 


C Hand-pounding of 


sation of industries “as the panacea for all evils. 


"provide work to idle people in the urban areas 5 through: 
industries, there is bound to he greater 
congestion in the cities. and a number of additional 
‘problems, social, economic and moral; will crop up. 
The best, solution of the basic problem of fuller employ- 
is, therefore, to provide . work to the peasant 
or the artisan at his very door in the form of village 
and cottage industries. This plan could be achieved 
enly if the State decides to avoid unhealthy competi- 
tion between. the large-scale and small-scale industries 
by reserving the fields of production for the small 
industries. For example, we see no reason why all 
edible oils should not be reserved for the village ghani. 
rice which has been providing 
gainful employment to several lakhs of our workers 
could be encouraged by banning’the use of rice- 
hullers more. specially in- the countryside, In regard 
to leather manufacture, factories should not be permit- 
ted- to prepare certain varieties of deshi footwear like 
___ chappals and sandals. It is only through such reser- 
| yvation.or demarcation of spheres that the State could hope 
to afford greater employment facilities to millions of 
our people :who are either totally. ° _unemployed or are 
partially employed for only a” few months in the year, 
‘There is no other way - -outy 


In trying to establish a socialistic pattern of 
economy in India it would be futile to regard Nationali- 
It is, 

of course, essential that basic or mother industries 
like iron and steel, coal, power, and heavy machinery 
ought to be State-owned ‘and State-managed. But no 
attempt need be made to nationalise other existing 
industries which manufacture consumer goods like 
cloth, sugar, oil etc. Instead, ail these large-scale 
consumption goods industries should be progressively 
decentralised in the form of Co-operatives. In short, 
the kind -of- Socialism that we desire to establish in 
this country would be very different from the Socialism 
of those countries where population is sparse and 
capital is plenty. In a country like ours, where popu- 
lation is dense and capital is scare, a socialist economy 
must be in--the nature of a decentralised economy. In 
India Sécialism.can only mean Sarvodaya. 

There is one more point which Mahatma Gandhi ` 
used to emphasise repeatedly. Sarvodaya economy should 
not be based merely on the production and accumula: 
„tion of more wealth and material articles. We- -must. 
always cbéar. i in ‘mind that man does not live by- bréad i 


ve 
. r ae a 


a 


` 








of our material 
cultural and moral 
‘That is why Gandhiji laid’ stress on 


with - the fulfilment 


“alone. poe 
‘needs, we must try to raisé our 
standards as well. - 
the concept of “standard of Life” rane than on the 
“standard of living.” 


‘I whole-heartedly detest,” said Gandhi}i, “this 
mad desire to destroy distance and time to increase 
animal appetites and go to the ends of the earth 
in search of their satisfaction.” 

“By going on increasing the volume or pitch of 
sound,” wrote Gurudey Tagore, ‘ ‘we can get nothing 
but a shriek.” 


Kautilya, the distinguished Indian economist and 
thinker of the fourth century B.C, observed in his 
Arthashastra : aa : 


- 


“Whoever is of reverse” - character, whoever has 


not his organs of sense under his control,,.will soon. 
perish, thowzh possessed ‘of the, whole . itt bounded 
by the four quarters.” ae 

That is why our Vice-President,: De Radhaktiainan, 


has described the Indian way òf life.’ as" ae “Ethical, Sodialism. 


- 


Such a pure type of Socialis.. an “pe: establishtd ; 
in India only through the Gandhian. f technique’ ‘of. 
decentralised economy and -“eonipesite” “democracy ` 
in the form of ites gee and. “eellg govern- 
ing village communities _ Panchayats... Ar. ‘bold 
decentralisation of sabe ‘and - economic™.” power 
would go a long way in enabling us to establish-a kind 
of social and economic order which could sérve’ as a 
model to other countries of the world. A highly cen- 
tralised State with a centralised economic system tends 
to become authoritarian or- totalitarian with all the 
resultant evils. India must avoid such a  regimentéd 
and over-centralised type of economy. Moreover, true 
Socialism could be established only if there is a visible 
and real change in the attitude of the individuals who 
compose the society. 


` 


“Socialism begins,” said Gandhiji, “with the first 


convert.” “If there is one such, you can add. zeroes 
to the one and the first zero will account for ten and 
every addition will accourit for ten times the previous 
number, H, however, the beginner is a zero, multipli- 
city of zeroés will also produce zero value,” 
When individuals change; the society also changes. 
In order. to bring about a Sarvodaya Society, therefore, 
all -of us. must. “turn the- searchlight. inwards” and. þegin 
by reforthing ourselves.. Thêre can. be “no short: cuts to 
true” “Socialisin. It is not. merely | ani economic doctrine 
shit also. a ~ Way of life.’ 


— 





*. INTRODUCTION 

Wir a total area of 261,000 sq. miles, Pakistan has 
got an estimated population of 74.437 millions? The 
Western Pakistan, which comprises the Western 
Punjab, the North-West Frontier Province, Sind, 
Baluchistan and the tribal areas and some small 
States, has an area of 303,548 sq. miles and a popu- 
lation of about 32 millions. The Eastern Pakistan, 
comprising East Bengal, and Sylhet, has an area of 
54,100 sq. miles and an approximate’ population of 
42 millions. Between these two regions, there is a 
wide divergence of topographical and climatic condi- 
tions. Eastern Pakistan™ ‘abounds’ in perennial rivers 
and, innumerable streams, large- and small; there is an 
abundäñce , ot: rainfall - brought in. by fie monsoons 
and the: soil is; Lich: and fertile. In Western Pakistan, 
however; Svath fall, PES -iņádequate and the soil is less 
fertile. in Yeomparison, ‘with Eastern Pakistan. As a 
Festlt,,- “agriculture.” -iS ` “dependent on irrigation canals, 
‘ahd’ the’ région “inelides a fine net-work of irrigation 
canals, “Not. a- little * ‘of the agricultural prosperity of 
West Pakistan” “is: due to the good canal irrigation 
system. -"Phé density.’ of. population per sq. mile too 
varies greatly from 772 in East Pakistan (the highest 
density ‘being 789 in East Bengal) to 133 in West 
Pakistan (the lowest being 9 in Baluchistan). 


Z- Lanp UTILIZATION 
Out: of an area of 115 million acres in Pakistan, 
only 54 million acres are cultivated. The following 
table will show how land is utilized’: 
Classification of area Area in million acres 


Net sown 43 
Current fallow 11 
Total cultivated | 54 
Forests e 5 
Not available for cultivation 30 
Other uncultivated land 26 
Total uncultivated +. l 61 
Total land - nt a, P Beg mee ee se 
- Per ca apita, sown - area we? k EAR 
Lap’ TENURE SYSTEM i. ee pS oe 


The ea -‘jand -tenure systems X ane Pakistan? a 
“OMS 


are the legacy ‘of thé British. rule. `t When 
August 14, 19%47,. the State of Pakistan was. carved 2 
out from ‘India: “among other things, Pakistan . inm- 
herited the land tenure systems, then existing in the: 


regions which were «included in Pakistan. ee 


`` 


Among the systems of land tenure in mE P “i *-Sutrinfeudation 
in various reg gions of Pakistan, the zamindari systerir 
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to the official figures in 1949. 


l. According . 
Consequences of Divided India: By C. N, Vakil, 


2, “Eeoriomic 


AGRARI AN REFORMS IN P PAKISTAN 


By BANDHUDAS ‘SEN. 
` Research Scholar, Gandhi Vicher Parishad 
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system. Per manently settled gamindari, 


- “OF. .them. The Government recognizes that 


En 


-M.A,, 





with permarient and temporary settlement -ig~. , thie. 
most important and the most. widely prevalent! ` 
system. - 
found in Sylhet and East Bengal over an area of" + 
28.7 million acres; while temporarily settled zamin- * v, 

dari and mahalwari systems are found .in Sylhiat;~ a 

East Bengal, the North-West Frontier Province, West 
Punjab and Baluchistan, extending over an area, òf 
54.3 million acres. Together, these two systems. | 
account for nearly 73 per cent of the total land. = 
Ryotwari system is found in Sylhet and in Sindee 
covering an area of 30.9 million acres and accounts - 4 
ing for 27 per‘eent of the total land. In’ addition, . “a 
the State owns a substantial amount of land. In eg 
the North-West Frontier Province, a system called - 
bhaichara, which resembles a kind of communal * 
land tenure system, is still in existence. Under .-this E- 
system, all the owners of, the whole village brother-4 
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r 
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hood undertake a measure “of. responsibility for land Ks 
revenue due from individual holders to the Govern-- >. A 
ment. In practice, however, the responsibility for $ 


i” 


bh i 

Y E ty bs 

4 ret 
= udt 


payment of defaulters’ reventle is not enforced. - \* 
In East Bengal, 76 per cent of the total are’ ‘are’ a 


ae a 











under zamindari permanent settlement, 92 - per cent: 
under zamindari temporary settlement ard 2 per cent” i 
under ryotwari tenure. The following table wills | ia 
show the acreage under different systems of’ Hag a 
tenure in Pakistan:* as 
` Zamindari Zamindari aoe 
Ryotwari permanently temporarily Total © 
Province (acres) _ settled settled & . area’ a) 
mahalwari EN i 
Sylhet 755352 2099797 230251 3085400 — 
E. Bengal. .... 26688850: 8307581. 34991081 _. 
Sind 30180024 sae z.e.“ 30180024 : 
N-W. F. P. E er 8577000, 8577000 ` 
W. Punjab EA si 37204621. 37204621 > 
Baluchistan ee ne ee 336000 7 
Total 30935376 28783347 54319403 114011126 «, 
E 27 25 48 "100 | oe 

: The evils of the zzmindari system of land tenure 
“Bre: many and the Government of. Pakistan is aware A 


* 


“The permanent settlement..(of Bengal): brought 
=: oe its wake several ills. The Government lost all “% 
contact not only with the gamindars but also” with ` 
=the- lot of the primary® producer. The landlord and 
hig- underlings - could do as they liked so’ longas 
“the: Tanälord paid.revenue—which was grossly m- ed 
 a@équiite—to the Government on ‘the date due. Say 
increased, .and the ‘tillers of: thé: os 
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3 Economy of Pakistan—Ofice of the 
- Ministry « of - „Economic Affairs, Government of Pakistan, ; 1950. 18S : 
4. Dri S. M, „Akhtar; Economics of va ; : ne: : 
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.. Absentee landlordism in West Pakistan 


soil . became eet to many iliedefined. liabilities, 
similarly 
gave rise to several anti-social practices, such as 
begar (forced labour) and an unduly high share 
of the landlord in the produce of the land.” 


n CONCENTRATION OF LAND 
The inevitable results of this kind of land tenure 


- system are the concentration of land in the hands of 


absentee Jandlords, the increase of the number of 
tenant cultivators and agricultural labourers, and the 
preponderance of small uneconomic holdings. Although 
up-to-date consolidated statistics are not available 


aregarding the distribution of land holdings in several, 


en. 
ate 


1 


number of part-tenant farmers with 
7 holdings increased from 58.7 to 63.7 per cent between. 
1924 and 1939, while the number of peasant proprie- 


provinces, if is safe to presume that in the absence 
of radical land reform measures, the concentration of 
land in the hands of a few absentee landlords has 
considerably increased as a whole, since the State of 
Pakistan came into being. In West Punjab, the 


tors with economie holdings registered a decline 


from 82.1 to 29.5 per cent. during the same period. 


In Sind, about.80 per cent of the area is cultivated 


. by tenants called ‘Haris who have no rights in land. 
~ The land-owners 


are. all absentee landlords. The 
following table shows- the distribution of holdings in 


. Sind:* 

Acres Per cent of Per Gent of total 

zamindars owning land 

3 30.2 1.62, 

10 30.2 5.42 

20 14.29 §.18 

50 17.96 16.19 

300 4.49 23.33 

2.86 48.25 


1000 and more 


epa 


100.00—2,44 891 





ta 


100. 00—=52,94,000 
: acres 

Thus about half of the cultivated area is owned 
by only 3 per cent of the owners who own 1000 acres 
and more, each. About 72 per cent of the area is 
owned by 7 per cent of the owners who own 300 acres 
or more each. At the other.end, 60 per cent of owners 
‘own only 7 per cent of the total land. The same 
situation is prevailing in other provinces of the State. 
In the Jandlord-ridden North-West Frontier Provincé, 
out of the total cultivated area of 2525713 Acres,” 
about 47 per cent (11,88 560 acres) is cultivated bý: 
tenants-at-will, że., held by large owners, and, about, 
11 per cent (278650 acres) is held by occupancy * 
tenants. The following table will show the: distribu- 
tion of land holdings in West Punjab:? 


5. United Nations; Progress in Land Reform. 

6. Nabi Bux Uquali: “Agricultural Finance in Sind, a Pakistan 
Economie Journal, October, 1949, 
E Report of the Muslim League Agrarian ` Reforms CEmiztee 
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Distribution of land holdings in West Punjab 





' No. of owners Acreage 

; _ Gn lakhs) (in. lakhs) 
Up to 5 acres 9.06 | 18.0 
510, 2.27 16.0 
10—15 i, 0.52 8.0 

15—25 p 0.64 13.5 
Over 25 „p, ` 1.01 90.5 
13.50 146.0 


From the above figures, the conclusion becomes 
inescapable that 

“Considerably more than half of the cultivated 
area is owned by landlords who do not directly till 
the soil, who live on rent and who cannot, there- 
fore, be called the producers of national wealth.” 

Conpitions or TENANCY 
One of the predominant features of Pakistan 
agriculture is the tenant cultivation. There are two 
major types of tenants, viz, the occupancy tenant 
and the tenants-at-will. Occupancy tenants, however, 
ane few and in all hold only 7 per cent” of the total 
cultivated area. The bulk of the tenant care tenants-" 
at-will who cultivate 80 per cent of “the total area 
in Sind, about 50 per cent in West; Punjab; <45. per cent 
in the North-West Frontier Pr ovitite’: “and about 50 
per cent in Bahawalpur State? Bedes, in East 
Bengal, land is frequently sublet 2 AOR? “crop-sharers 
called bargadars. Bargadars are.” ‘mostly landless 
labourers or occupancy tenants with very small hold- 
ings. The entire cost of production and risk are borne 
by the bargadars and yet they have to hand over 
50 per cent of the gross produce to the ryot. Barga- 
dars are mere tenants-at-will and enjoy absolutely no’ 
fixity of tenure. Among these tenants, the occupancy 
tenants enjoy the right of oceupancy. They have got 
security of tenure. But the tenants-at-will, as the 
name implies, have absolutely no security. They can 
be ejected from the land at any moment without any 
reason whatsoever. They cultivate land only at the 
will of the landlord. Rents are usuaily very high—as 
high as 60 to 70 per cent of the-gross produce. But 
in addition to the legal rents, which‘ are asually very 
high, landlords exact illegal aad speed payments 
from the tenants. 

“Apart. from the legal es of the landlord, 
there are in most cases, particularly. in Sind and 
the landlord dominated : ‘digtricts of Punjab (Paki- 

_ stan) and Bahawalpur, „a variety of legally unjusti- 
sanctioned by 
-eustom and enforced by the ~ superior bargaining 
_power of the landlord. These dtfes arid services, 
are extremely oppressive and include begar, 
kurcha, munshiana, kamiana, and karaya. In cer- 

tain parts there are other taxes, which the land- 
~ lords exact from the tenants; for instance, faslana, 
khunga and a tax per hearth, window or even for 


eeren 


t, 





8 Ibid. 
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every domestic animal or chicken. ET jn 
backward areas are even known to ‘charge a 
homage on the marriage of their children and even. 

* a tax on the marriage of the tenant or his 
children,” 


MUSLIM LEAGUS AGRARIAN REFORMS 
COMMITTEE REPORT 

There has been a persistent demand in Pakistan 
‘or mitigating the evils of the existing land tenure 
systems. In East Bengal, the zamindari system had 
zeen under fire for a long time, till the East- Bengal 
State Acquisition and Tenancy Act. of 1950 autho- 
ized the compulsory acquisition of big estates by 
the Government on payment of compensation. 
jimilarly, in West Pakistan, the demand for land 
‘eform came from an intelligent section of the public 
und also from the oppressed peasantry. Ultimately, 
he need for introducing immediate land reform 
neasures was recognized by the Muslim League 
Agrarian Reforms ‘Committee -which submitted its 
pòrt in 1949. The report indeed is an important 
locument, inasmuch as it contained several recom- 
mendations which were revolutionary in their signi- 
icance and conséquence. The chief recommendations 
Í the Committee may be summarized below. In the 
irst place, the Committee laid down the future 
jrinciple of landownhership in West Pakistan. It 
rejected landlordism and observed: 

“In our considered opinion a -just and balanced 
agrarian economy can only be based on the un- 
reserved acceptance of the principle that any 
-interest in land can derive its justification solely’ 
from the direct contribution if makes to the 
cultivation of the soil and the production of 
national wealth. We, therefore, believe that an 
equitable and prosperous land system for Western 
Pakistan must be founded on a State-regulated 
ownership of holdings by self-cultivating peasant 
‘farmers, coupled with the eċonomie enlargement 
of the size of holdings,‘ promotion of scientific 
methods in intensive farming and co-operation in 
various aspects of agriculture through the inter- 
vention of village communities. This must involve 
. the gradual élimination from our economy of land- 
lordism and all superior but idle interests in land 
above the actual cultivator.” 

On the question of the abolition se jagirs 
mams, the Committee observed: 

“We recommend ‘the immediate abolition and 
cessation of jagirs and inams without compensa- 
tion. Jagirs were rewards 
Imperialism for services rendered to it. | 
rendered to Imperialism were almost invariably 
services rendered against the pation. The birth of 


and 


freedom must abolish this stigma of the past. 


Moreover, the jagirdars and inamdars contribute 
in no wise to the agrarian economy of the country 
9. Ibid, op. cit. 

10. Reported im Dawn, July 20, 1949, 


& 


-The jaw was to provide for limited 


- pirâtion. Just as the landlord’s 


` circumstances, 


given by” British 
Services 


and are a ‘parasitica burden on it, In extension 
of the above principles, we recommend that after 
due and detailed investigation the State should 


resume all grants of land made by the British ` 


Government in lieu of services which the present 


national government regards as anti-national and 
unpatriotic, irrespective of the distance in time at ~ 


which such grants were made.” 

The Committee further recommended that the” 
anomaly of a functionles 
occupancy tenants should be abolished forthwith and. 


legislation should be brought forth to give ‘full pro- Fs 
prictary rights to’ occupancy tenants’ Compensation ` 
should be paid at the valuation of four times the :” 
might acquires.) 


annual rent. The occupancy tenants 
the proprietary right either by lumpsum payment. to 
the landlords-directly or by payments to the State in 
instalments spread over a period of four years. 
The Committee was of the opinion that 
“The most urgent social and 


security of tenure to the tenants-at-will who form 
an overwhelming majority of the tillers of the soil 
„and the producers of agricultural wealth in West 


a Pakistan and whose presen} status, social position ` 


and economic condition is the gravest besetting 
evil of the existing system of tenure.” 


Among the measures which the Committee re- 


commended to secure relative security of tenure for. i 
the tenants-at-will were Statutory meastires to reduce 8 
‘all tenancy edntracts in writing and to make it the 


responsibility of the landlord to draw up the lefancy 
contracts in writing; in the absence of such written 
deeds the minimum period of 
deemed to be 15 years. All contracts between a land- 
lord and a tenant would be deemed- to be for a 
minimum period of 15 years. The landlord's power 
to eject a tenant was to be curbed and specifie grounds 
on which the latter could be ejected were laid down. 
heritability of 
land and even if a tenant died during the period of 


the contract, his heirs would have the right to enjoy |` 
its èx- 2° 
his. 4 
right to‘. 


the benefit of the contract till the date of 
right to eject 
tenants was curbed, so was the tenants 
transfer or sublet. his tenancy without the permission 
of the Jandlord rejected, except under certain 


1 


The Committee fur ther recommend that the land- 3 


lord may be permitted to reserve only 25 seres of 
land for self-cultivation either directly or by agri- 
cultural labour.. The Committee was emphatic in its 
opinion that ) 

“The present share in produce ` obtained by 
the tenant.in most parts of West Pakistan, even if 
inequitous and illegal dues and services are totally 
and effectively abolished, is grossly inadequate and . 
is av insufferable injustice to the labour and . 
industry of the actual toiler,” 
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s landlordism in the case of ~ 


| economic need = 
of the moment is to afford ‘substantial and effective - 
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-~ basis ‘of paying compensation to the landlords. 


‘than 20 per cent) might: be paid in cash, 


~ bearing bonds. 





CEE Ë MODERN REV 


It, therefore, recommended the substitution of 
“gash rent for rent in kind or batai which would make. 
‘the tenant more independent of the landicrd and 


would benefit him economically. Since the. substitu- 


tion. of cash rent for rent in kind might take time, 
the Coinmittee fecommended immediate batai 
forms, fixing the maximum. share of the Jandlord at 
two-fifth of the gross a The Committee sug- 
aes that’ 


“The sliding seale assessment of land revenue 


should be perfected so as to become closely 
reflective of the periodic fluctuations in price.” 


The Committee proposed that a ceiling on land 
‘holdings should ‘be 


fixed at 150 acres of average 
irrigated land. All lands. in the possession of landlords 


above this ceiling shoud be compulsorily acquired. by) 
the State. So -far as the question of compensation is 


moral, 
Tt 
observed: 1 os far | 


concerned, the Committee recognized - the 


““Landlordism in Pakistan is á historical acci= 


dent, which Has already conferred vast advantages 
and profits on generations of its beneficiaries and 
‘it would be illogical to make that a justification 
for the conférment of further advantages. But we 
are inclined to the view that’ to dispossess and 
turn out of employment a whole class of people 
_suddenly and without preparations, is to create an 
avoidable friction and maladjustment in our 
economic life.” ; g 4 


H 
The highest rate of compensation should not be 
more than six times the annual yield, and the final 


“maximum limit of compensation should be fixed at 


15 lakh rupees. A part of the conipensation (not more 
| . while the 
rest might be paid in Government 4 per cent interest- 


‘TENANCY LEGISLATIONS 
- The League Agrarian Reforms Committee 


various provinces in 
(Pakistan) Protection and 
Tenancy Act. of 


view to ameliorating the conditions ‘of tenancy. ‘It 
will be interesting to compare these Acts with’ the 
recommendations of the League Committee later, 
and ‘see how. far. these Acts incorporate the .recom- 
mendations of the League «Committee. 

- The'recent tenancy legislation in ‘Pakistan | aims 
at giving some amount of security of. tenure to 
tenants. 
given permanent her editar y-vights in Jand. The Pun- 
jab Protection and: Restoration of -Tenancy Act of 


"1960,. lays down | the conditions under, which: a tenant 


cin. be ejected. Foo, a 
ÂA tenant may be ejected - sant when he fails 


+ 


m: 


: compensation 


three. years of 


sub- 
~“niitted’ its report in 1949. It was followed by a Series 
of tenancy, legislation in the 
Pakistan. ‘The Punjab ‘ 
Restoration of 
. I. P. Tenancy Act of 1950, and‘ the Sind Tenancy 
l Act of 1950 were passed in quick succession witha 


-1950, the N.-W.. 


In West Punjab, tenants-at-will have been. 
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to pay rent i the wd -Ôr whe he avae 
(his And) in a mannėr: which renders the land 
unfit for cultivation, Moreover, his ejection is 
justified only in execution of a, decree of such 
ejection passed by a ee revetitie autho- 
rity.” 
So far as tile occupancy tenants in West Punjab. 
are concerned, the Punjab Tenancy (Amendment) Act 
of 1952 confers on the oceupancy tenant the owner- 
ship of the land worked by him provided he pays no 
rent except government dues. No compensation is to 
be paid to the landlord py such a tenant. Those. who 
pay cash rent may become owners by paying com- 
pénsation to the” landlord. ‘For this purpose they can 
borrow moey from the government. Those who-pay 
rent jn kid will-become owners without paying 
“of that portion of the land’ which 
corresponds to their share of produce.” - But this 
legislation is -expected to affect only 5.5 per cent of 
the total cultivated area, of the Pakistan Punjab- The 
same Act fixes the tenants’ share of the. total produce’ 
at 60 -per cent, but makes it compulsory ` for the 
tenant to bear a preperuerete share of | the tax 
burden. ! 
The N-W. F.P. Tenancy Act. af 1950 aiok full 
proprietary fights on those occupancy tenants who at 
ihe commencement of the Act paid no rent, except 
government dues, without payment of any ‘com- 
pensation to the landlords. Tenants paying rénts to 


the landlord may become owners after paying com- 
pensation to the landlords, as fixed- by the govern- 
“ment (ten times the annual rent) within a 


specified 
period. To the. tenants-at-will, the Act guarantees 
security of tenure under - certain 
conditions. The Act also lays down the conditions 
under which a tenant may be ejected and prevents 
the landlords from increasing the: rent. except under 
certain conditions. ` | 
-© The Sind Tenancy Act of 1950 inion oes security 
of tenlire to the Haris or the tenants-at-will only for 
one year. It lays down that a tenant cannot be 
ejected before the expiry of the cropping season. But 
the Haris Enquiry Committee which was appointed 
by the Government in 1947-48, suggested much morë 
radical meastires for the improvement. of economic 
conditions of the haris ‘by méans, of regulation of 
tenancy agreements, batai systems, improved. methods 
of Jand utilization and the principle of collective 
farming. The Act, however, seeks to, grant permanent 
tenancy rights under certain conditions, abolishes 
abwabs, provides for the regulation df batat system 
and for the settlement of disputes between haris and 
landlords though not to ‘the aca recommended, by 
the Committe. 

- But the conditions which ag þe ‘satisfied. ‘before 
PE tenancy rights can’ be granted according 
to the terms of the Act, are so difficult to be satisied 


that the tenants are unlikely to derive any benefit 


-7 






ui all. Chief among these conditions. are the ae 
owing: 

i A tenant should - have cultivated at least 
four acres of land for the same landlord for a 
continuous period of not less than four years; 

i. He should have cultivated the land perso- 
nally; | . 

wi. Such a piece or parcel of land should not 
exceed the area that can be efficiently cultivated 

‘with the help of one pair of bullocks; 

iv. In case of shifting cultivation tenancy 
rights should not exist in ‘respect of any particular 
piece of land defined by mé@tes and. bounds. ` 
The Act not only makes the permanent tenancy 

ights difficult for a tenant to obtain, but also makes 
t rather easy for the landlord to deprive the tenant 
f his rights. A tenant can’ be deprived of his tenancy 
ights if (7) he does not work on the land himself for 
me year: (2) makes a different use of land without 
hë permission of the landlords; (22) fails to cultivate 
he land personally; (iv) fails to pay the landlord his 
lue share of the produce or (v) is convicted “by a 
court of Law of any offence, such as- cattle theft, 
‘eceiving stolen cattle, theft of crops and even abduc- 
jon, ete. ‘Moreover, the landlord has the power to 
eyminate the tenancy of a permanent tenant by 
riving him one’ year’s notice in writing, on the ground 
hat he requires the land for bonafide’ cultivation or 
‘or any non-agricultural purpose. 

Similarly, the provisions concerning the sharing 
xf produce with the tenant-at-will, are highly’ un- 
atisfactory. The tenant-at-will has to share half the 
yurden of payment made to harvestors, wmnovwers, 
ste, and also has to bear the cost of implements, 
wuimals, labour, irrigation, ete. Moreover, a tenant 
s$ deprived of a substantial part of his share in straw, 
wid some other varieties .of grass. Finally, the Act 
mpowers the Jandlord to deprive the tenant of his 
share in produce in realization of old debts. 

Tue East Benoa, STATE Acquisition AND 

Tenancy Act, 1950 

The East Bengal .State Acquisition and Tenancy 
Act of 1950 seeks to replace the zaindari system of 
and tenure by the ryotwari system. In fact; one of 
che professed planks of the agrarian policy of the 
Pakistan Government has been to “perpetuate and to 
ntroduce in other parts of the country” the system 
Jf peasant landowners, or- the ryotwari system, since 
St formed a self-reliant and self-respecting peasant 
population which was, moreover, highly amenable to 


the introduction of ‘improvements in agricultural 
techniques.” The above Act may be said to have 


been enacted in pursuance of thts policy. The Act 








wuthorizes the -State “to acquire all rent-receiving 
11, Quoted from the speech of Mr. Hadi Hussain, the Pak. 


‘epresentative in the eUnosco, delivered in the 535th meeting, 13th 
session of the Unesco and published in the Unesco oficial 
rreceedings. 


: AGRARIAN REFORMS 1 IN PAKISTAN i i mo 


‘consolidation work had been started in Punjab: 








interests. in land- after payment of adaut compen- a 


sation. All tenants previously under the. zamindari 
tenure, therefore, will kecome the tenants of the 


State. For all practical purposes, they would acquire . : 
For.” 
heritable and ` 


the rights of ownership with certain limitations. 
example, they will have “permanent, - 
transferable rights in their land and will be in a 


position to use it like an owner,” but they will not E 


have the right to sublet the land, 
. The Act plaves a ceiling on 
retained by a zamindar for personal cultivation at 
100 bighas (or $0 acres) or “20 bighas per head in. 
the family whichever is greater.” The land in excess. 
of this limit will be acquired and distributed among 
the cultivators with uneconomic ‘holdings and land- > 
less agricultural labourers. In addition, “each family 
will’ be allowed to retaia an additional area of land - 


equal tq the area covered by the homestead of the . 3 
family ‘subject to the maximum limit of 10 es 


A gum of Rs. 620 millions will. be required for the 


acquisition of the estates. - 


The Act also lays down that a tenant cannet be An 


ejected from his holdings except in execution of 4 


decree of a civil court passed on the ground that he | 
has-done any act in contravention-of the provisions | 


of the Act. The Act fixes the maximum rept for 


different types of land. Rent enhanced once- cannot `- 


be enhanced again within a period of thirty years, 
_ CONSOLIDATION or LAND 
Much importance is given to “the -problem of 
consolidation of fragmented holdings in Pakistan. 
Because of the operation of the Muslim Law of in- 
heritance, which makes it possible for a large number 
of heirs to share the property, the size of the individual 


land holdings gradually tends to decrease, and ulti- 

This is one of the |, 
main reasons for the preponderance of small uneco- ~- 
nomic holdings in Pakistan. The government attaches _ 
consolidation of holdings; -`> 


mately they become uneconomic. 


much importance -to the 
but because of the religious sanction behind the law 


of inheritance, it is difficult ‘to prevent the fragmenta-. 


tion of land. Long before the partition of India, 
it had achieved some success. After the partilion the 
work had been taken over by the West Punjab 


Government and till 1949, an arca of 480,765 acres in 


466 villages was covered by the consolidation pro-` 


gramme. In the North-West Frontier Province, the 
programme of the consolidation of holdings covers an 
area of 89,810 acres in 670 villages. 


the Bast Bengal State Acquisition Act. 5 
; CONCLUSION _ 
It is an historica] fact that much of the present 


ills of the agrarian economy of Pakisttn owe their, 


origin to the peculiar. land tenure systems evolved 
and imposed by the Britishers with a view to perpe- 


land that can be 
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consolidation. of holdings have also been included jn: : 
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-> Yecent agrarian legislations in Pakistan, 


‘+. midable. 


‘found in the resistance of the vested 


‘of jagirs owned by a few 


reform which may 


Ses MODERN. RE i 


tuating diane rule. But from this brief review of the 
it becomes 
evident that very little has been done so far to change 
the situation.. If ai all, ever the last seven years since 
Pakistan came into being, the conditions of the 
cultivators and tenants have steadily deteriorated. It 
is true that the obstacles to land réform are many 
and the vested intereste in land are offering great 
resistance to any reform measure. The Government 


Of Pakistan has itself acknowledged these obstacles. 


in its reply to the land reform questionnaire of the 
U.N.O., the Government stated: 

“One of the many obstacles to the adoption 
of jand reform measures in Pakistan is the lack 
of ‘sufficient funds. Vested interests are, of course, 
opposed to any attempt for adjusting the màl- 
distribution of land. Most of the farms (holdings) 
. are too small to pave their way. Credit facilities 
are inadequate, cultivators are generally speaking, 
illiterate and their number runs into millions, No 
satisiactory organization exists to carry technical 
information to the bulk of our rural population.” 
These obstacles, are, indeed by themselves, for- 

But the chief reason for the failure of 
carrying through land reform programme is to be 
intenests both 
inside and outside the government, who want to 
maintain the sfatus quo and do not want any radical 
land reform measures which may injure their interests. 


-Because of the illiteracy and ignorance of the vast 


masses of the rural population (and illiteracy and 
ignorance are common encugh among ‘peasants all 
over the world and these have not come in the way: 
of introducing agrarian reforms in othér countries) it 
ig all the more necessary, to abolish the large estates 
people. But these jagirdars 
and zamindars wield an enormous influence over the 
political, economie and social structure of the ¢oun- 
iry. The government is unwilling to initiate any 
seb, these influential, though 


economically parasitical, persons who are the pillars 
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. radical as well as practical, 


here too, the Act has not been 
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of bis Muslim A Paa as wal as the govern 
ment, against itself. : 

The report of the Muslim League Agrarian Re 
forms Committee contains many proposals which ar 
Had they been accepte 
by the Government, conditions of the peasantry wouk 
have considerably improved. For example, the Leagu 
Committee recommend the immediate abolition o 
jagirdari tenure without compensation, But only twi 
provinces, vz. the West Punjab and the North-Wes 
Frontier Provine, have go far abolished the jagirdar 
tenure. A promise to do likewise was given by the 
Sind Government; but no action hag so far beer 
taken to fulfil that promise. There are about 16% 
jagirdars im Sind, whose total area arnounts to 1,014,006 
acres, the largest of them ‘being 216,156 acres? ‘The 
League Committee - recommended the immediate 
abolition of latidlordism in West Pakislan; but nc 
action has been taken in West Pakistan to abolisk 
landlordista. What more; the tenancy legislation ir 
certain provinces, notably in Sind, is likely to perpe- 
tuate and strengthen landlordism in Pakistan, 

So far as the question of providing security of 
tenure to the tenants-at-will is concerned, the regent 
legislation falls far short of the recommendations of 
the Muslim League Committee. The only piece of 
radical land reform legislation worth the name is the 
East. Bengal State Acquisition and Tenancy Act, But 
implemented fully. 
What with the deteriorating political situation and 
the cost involved in the process of land acquisition, 
the Act has not yet been piven full effect to and only 
six estates out of hundreds, have so far been acquired 
by the Government. Due to the inaction of the 
Government, the Acts remain on paper as mere 
platitudes and Pakistan as a whole, remains a land- 
lord’s paradise. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT IN URBAN (AREAS 


By K. B. DANGAYACH, M.A, 


INTRODUCTION 


Tus problem of unemployment, de., the condition of 


_involuntary idleness in which persons have to remain 


. 


without jobs, has been quite serious and has attracted 
the attention of the public as well as of the Govern- 
ment. It was discussed at two ‘All-India Conferences 
last year and much is said and written about it 
almost every day. In the words of Shri Nanda, our 
Minister of Planning, 

“It is our foremost problem. The biggest task 
before us in. this country is to find gainful, useful, 
productive work, opportunities for employment 
for our large and increasing force.” 
Important business bodies like the Federation of 

Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry also 
passed unanimously resolutions stating: 

“The Federation, therefore, urges upon 
Government to adopt a suitable economic policy 
that will enable expansion of fruitful activity both 


in the public and private sectors, and to that end, 


modify both their plans of development and 

system of education to ‘the extent that may be 

necessary.” 

This. is not a new problem, this problem of 
unemployment is not’ a problem of today in this 
country. This is a symptom of the arrested economic 
growth of this country cver a very long period, a 
long stagnation and neglect. It was, of course, not 
known to the world till the beginning of the present 


century. In India, official notice of this was taken im 


1935-36 when the U.P. Government set ‘up a com- 
mittee with the late Shri Tej Bahadtr Sapru as 
Chairman to enquire into the causes of growing 
unemployment among ecucated youths. Two other 
State Governments, Bengal and Bombay, drew up 
some schemes for the relief of unemployed young- 
men who wanted “white-collar” jobs. The problem 
went on for sometime but after the ‘outbreak of 
World War II, it almost vanished as the war threw 
open many opportunities for employment in specially 
created War Departments and newly cropped-up 
Departments created for the administration of various. 
Control orders and also for rationing. , With the 
abolition of these temporary Departments, again the 
problem. is coming into limelight. It has been further 
aggravated by falling prices and slackness in business 
up to a certain extent. 
Present Posirion 

Our subjept here is restricted to the problem of 
urban unemployment. Millions of our countrymen in 
rural areas are unemployéd or "under employed. Not 


I. Shri G. L. Nanda pee in the debate on Unemployment 
in Lok Sabha on 4th December, 1953. 

2, Proceedingse of the Tweénty-fifth Annual Meeting 
Federgtion of Indien Chambers of Commerce. and Industry, 
pp. 149-163, 


the 
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much reliable data abouts the gr a part. of oa 
country are available so far as rural sidé is concerned? ig 
Surveys are now being eon uenes by some of ihe 
States. ae 
Unemployment in urban areas can be classified” 
under three categories: a 
(1) Educated unemployed; Pi 

(2) Workers—skilled, semi-skilled and kied 
(3) A third category is of those engaged in. 
business and trade but affected by general 
fall in prices, free trade and abolition 2 
Controls, éte., ete. ER 
Unfor tunately complete data regarding un? 
employed persons in urban areas also, as found in: 
many other countries, are not available. ‘The only data”: 
available are from the registrations and placings by the: 
Employment . Exchanges. Obviously these figuregy 
cannot and do not complete the picture, as registrations 
is voluntary and even those employed register theii 
names to seek better posts. All unemployed persons : 
do not get themselves registered as possibly they. 
think it would not help them much in getting jobs. 


‘However, the number on the live registers on 31st. 
August, 1954, is about six lakhs registered with 12%: 
Employment Exchanges. As mentioned before, thig, 
number is only a fraction of the total. Out of ax 


lakhs of people on the live register of Employment’ 
Exchanges all over India seeking employment as many"; 
as 5.4 lakhs are suitable only for unskilled jobs in’, 

any industry or service. Next to unskilled sry 
ers the applicants’ number was the ‘highest in the: 
clerical category. The clerical occupations are thei 
most overcrowded ones. The supply has far, outs 
stripped the demand. The worst sufferers due to uni 
employment arè the middle-class people who form one; 
of the most vital elements and the backbone of our,” , 
country as it is this class which has produced +h sj 
intelligentsia of the country who have supplied 

political leadership and the bulk of the capital > 
public limited companies. | 

Only a few sample surveys were conducted in thes. 
past. In 1938-39, some enquiries were made in W est 
Bengal by Shri Nabagopal Das 

The Gokhale Institute of Politics and Economies bad; 
conducted Urban Socio-Economic Surveys in Poona, 
Sholapur and Kolhapur. These surveys made it clear ` 
that unemployment is a menace to the society. 

The Research Programmes Committee appointed: 
by the Government of Madia on the recommendation... 
of the Penning Commission has now sanctioned a few , 2 
schemes for certain Universities for studies of unemploy- ` 
ment in certain important cities. It is hoped that the . 
results may be out say in about a year’s time from 
now. 3 . pie 

3. \Nabagopal Das : Unemployment, Full Employment and India, - 
1951, p. Sl ; E 
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The. Director ate. General of eer ae T Erm- - 


yloyment also conducted an ad hoc survey in 1952. The 
survey showed that the rumber of technical persons 
uwailable for the jobs was three times the number of 
obs available and for clerical jobs thirty times. more 
yersons were there as compared to vacancies. Everyday 
we read’ in papers about the number of applicants 
upplying for the scanty jobs, proportion ih some cases 
veing as high as 150:1. This shows a very lamentable 
state of affairs and should be avoided by the “degree- 


nanufacturing factories” (Universities) in the interest 


3f thè individuals as well as the nation. 


The National Sample Survey Or ganisation con- ” 


ducted a sample survey based on the ‘Live Register’ of 
the Employment Exchange at Delhi to bring out the 
significance, of the Employment Exchange data. They 
selected 800 registrants cut of the total of 20,911 
persons, ‘The results are very instructive. Some -of 
them are summarised below :* 
l Gi) Group Categories: 
„unskilled 30 per cent, 
12 per cent. 
Gi) Educational Qualifications: 44 per cent 
were Matriculates,.6 per cent Intermediates. and 
10 per cent Graduates ‘and Post-Graduates. Among 
_ the unemployed, 30 per ceńt had education up to 
the Middle Standard-or below, 58 per cent were 
. Matriculates and.17 per cent Under-graduates and 

Graduates. . 
(iii) “Duration of Unemployment: 34 per cent 
of the unemployed were without eniployment over 
 & year. . i 
(iv) Employment Sought: 58 per cent men 
Me 26 per cent women were aes administrative 

r clerical jobs. 

(v) Technical Qualification: 54 Pa cent of 


the unemployed had no technical or. : professional 
qualification. 


(vi) Income Expectéd: 49 per cent of the 
unemployed were prepared to work on Rs. 100 
per month or less,- 

REASONS: or UNEMPLOYMENT 

. More emphasis is always laid on the question’ of - 
the ‘educated. unempleyed. ‘This is because of the vocal 
character and political possibilities of this class. As 
we have already seen, there was unemployment in the 
thirties also but then the number affected was much 
less. Previously it - mostly affected 
beggars and unskilled workers. These persons being 
mostly illiterate had no ‘voice’ to shout their miseries, 
They did not know about, platform speeches, demons- 
trations before Assemblies, Secretariates, -hunger- 
strikes before Raj-Bhawangs and the like. 

The problem of educated - -unemployment which. 
confronts us today 18 in a way, ʻa legacy of the system 
of education which -has come down from.the past so 
many decades; it is a “gift” of-the British Govern- 
ment, a result, of the system of education they 
intr roduced. > ; 


mn — 


4, The National Sample Survey Report, 


Clerical 44 per cent, 
_ technical 14 per. cent, rest 


Number i 4, 
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Oùr Universities are E EE thousands of 
graduates every year. The number of these. persons is. 
increasing every year. There has been an mMcrease m 
the number of Matriculates by 25 per cent and the 
number of Graduates by about 75 per cent compared 
to 47-48. And our economy had during this period 
not developed on that scale. These graduates cannot, 
ior various reasons, too well-known to be explained, 


_ start their own industry or business and thus naturally , 


become “job-hunters.” So every year a major portion: 
of the graduates, the “output” .of our Univer- 
sities, come out anl glut the market already having : 
more supplies than the demand. That is why more than | 
18 per cent of the total registrations at Employment 
Exchanges are for clerical jobs and this percentage is 
still increasing.. Added to this is the abolition of 
several departments meant for administering Control 
and Rationing schemes, ete. 

The general economic condition and lack of 
purchasing power_in the hands of masses has also - 
affected the petty shop-keepers and also the cottage 


‘workers ‘and artisans to a certain extent. There has 


been a change from-a sellers market to a buyer's 
market and also a downward trend in prices. 

Then, our population is increasing: every year at 
a very vapid speed—li per cent every year.” The area 
of land per capita is steadily dropping. It was lil 
cents in 1921 and has now come to 84 cents. Means 
of absorption are’ not:increasing in the same propor- 
tions. There has been’ a wide gap between the. 
industrial development :of the country and the rate 
in the increase of persons seeking for “white collar” 
jobs. In certain cases, e.g., the textile industry, although 
the production has mereased still the number of per- 
-sons employed has not only not increased but has 
decreased. . 

rers TAKEN. BY THN Gowen MENT 

The comprehensive Five-Year Plans aiming 
all-round development of the country and the most 
useful work relating to Community“ Projects and 
National Extension Services Bloes in‘ the rural areas 
have thrown open several vistas of employment 
‘directly as well as indirectly.. Then there are different. 
epecial schemes. for helping the various cottage. 
industries being operated by the All-India, Handloom 
Board,- All-India Khadi and Village Industries Boards, 
ete, throughout the country. “A sum of Rs. 15 
crores was ' provided for a programme of cottage and 
small-scale industries.. These would also solve the 
problem of disguised unemployment — ‘commonly 
known as underemployment to a great extent and 
would also offer jobs to hundreds. Very ~ roughly 
‘about 75 lakhs of people would be. employed during | 
the period of completion of the first Five-Year Plan. 

5, For datailed {_,«infoymation ” “gce “tho writ@’s paper, submitted 


‘ta the Indian Economie. «Association for 1954 Session on “Growth of 
Papen in India + Æ Warning for ithe Kutura,” 
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. The Planning Commission sanctioned an amount 
of several crores ot rupees for opening one-teacher 
schools for giving 1eNef to the unemployed. The 
Government. wants 39 absorb 80 000 aagal teachers 
‘im the way. 

The Government of India is also taking the 
following steps for. removing unemployment: 


L Development of refugee townships with a 


view to give some relief for displaced persons who 
have settled there. - 

2. Other schemes, e.g. office and residential 
accommodation; ‘some schemes for Health, Ports, 
Survey: of India, National Research, Development 
Corporation have beea taken up in hand. 

' 3. Repair and construction’ of tanks, roads, 

ete., in the States particularly in scarcity areas. 

` 4, Additional schemes for small-seale and 
. cottage industries, vocational and technical . train- 

ing, etc., of additional thermal capacity, road 

development and development. of road transport. 

Service,- etc. } 

SOLUTION 


“ (i) Collection of Data: The first and foremost 
thing the Government should do is to collect definite 
and complete data regarding the unemployed. Complete 
and detailed statisties of unemployment should be 
collected. There should be mone atd more studies 
and sample surveys. These should. be repeated from 
time to time so that data. may always’ remain com- 
plete and up-to-date. Without this we may not be 
able to know the full details and magnitude of the 
discase we want to cure. . 


(ii) - Overkauling the System of Education: 


Much requires to be done for changing the method of 
education. The .present bookish-knowledge education 
leaves no alternative for our youngmen and women 
except to try for jobs- tthe moment they are out from 
colleges and Universities.’ Our present-day education 
is full of several defects ‘and it is isolated from life. 
When the students come out of schools they feel ill- 
adjusted and cannot take ‘their place’ confidently 
and competently in the community. It is narrow and 
one-sided and fails to train the. whole pérsonality of 
the student, Only subjects of academic interests are 
taught ignoring all other considerations. It caters only 
‘for a segment of the student’s whole personality. The 
‘medium of instruction, till ‘very recently, was English 
on the teaching of which naturally mote emphasis 
was always laid. Other subjects which were psycho- 
logically and socially mere important - were -almost, 
ignored. The method of teaching . fails, to develop 
independence. of thought or ‘initiative in action. 
Lessons are imparted m a mechanical manner and 
students memorise "the mecessary. portion of the 
_ course useful for their examination. Then there is no 
personal contact between the teacher and the taught. 
Above .all, the examination system has curbed the 
teacher’s initiative, stereotyped the curriculum and 


placed stress on wrong facts in education’ 


_ education to all and sundry but to imerease literacy 4 


the lot. os 


Should be'’more te hnical institutions 


-ing of the personnel, 


philanthropic organisations, The University Educat ions. 


‘provide training and demonstrate re working of thé: 


‘ing leading to Diplomas and Degrees 
branches of textile industry. The number of such toch 8 


Due to all the PE reasons’ students: R 
cannot and do mot undertake any independent work. 
of their own. Our emphasis should be, of course, not: ‘ 
towards providing’ college and such higher general: 
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amongst the masses. University education should be 3 
reštricted to only very intelligent persons out of, | 
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Technical Institutions: There ee 
than ordinary 
colleges. Due ° emphasis should be laid on providing” 
technical education even in higher school classes. Ther 
recommendations of the Higher Secondary Education? 
Commission should be implemented. Several “multi+ x 
purpose” schools should be opened. Vocational subs: rs 
jects should be as important, if not more, as subjec Sat 
of academic interest. 
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On the one hand there is and 
growing unemployment and on the other hand there 1s, 


E 
a great. dearth of people for technical jobs. Diversi ey 
fication of education and correlating if with our needs: oe 
is essential with a view to check mal-adjustmentsy- F 
These revolutionary changes in the system of” educa- 
tion are long over-due and the sooner these ane 


implemented the better. oo ta 


ache, 
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There is a shortage of technical personnel like: P 
skilled mechanics and operators, civil engineeis; z4 
overseas, surveyors, and draftsmen, etc. ` Adequate t 


facilities should for the’ technical trains of 
This would result in not only ey 
solving the unemploymeht ‘problem to a great extent % 
but also in facilitating the implementation of Deve- ™ 
lopment Plans. More and more technical institutes `; 
should be opened by the Government and the private; 


be provided 
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Commission also recommended that occupational.. 
institutes should be set up in each district. 


These 
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Government-sponsored institutes should’? 
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most efficient and the most up-to-date tools. and imple-" 
méntis of: the’ trade concemed. Small-scale power > 
driven Japanese machines should also be utilised for; 
the purpose. We should have scores of institutes like si $ 
Sri Jayachamarajendra Occupational - l Institute, 2 3 
Bangalore, which imparts training in various modern : 
scientific industries. 3 





The Sri Krishnarajendra Silver 5 
Jubilee Technological Institute, Bangalore, gives train~ 4 
in the mai, © 
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nical and technological igstitutes should. be increased È 
considerably. Each’ major State should have at leaste< 
oné each of these types. A“number of smaller industrial? a 
schools like Sri Chamaraj endra T echnical Tastitute, ` 
Mysore, should be opened in each district for impart- `; z 
ing training to students in various crafts peculiar tos 


each State. Production-cum-training “centres should be 
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a by the Cora: for special lised . crafts 


in 

“different, parts of the country. ae 

S Giv) Establishment. of Large-scale . Industries :, 
-More large-scale industries - should be established 


wherever scope. exists an! wherever the installed pro- 
duction capacity is less than the country’s increasing 


demands, e.g, sugar factories, ete. There is no reason. 


“why we should not export certain commodities which 
we can spare to foreign countries as we have beet 
exporting cotton textile goods, etc. But one. important 
fact: that rationalisation may again throw out certain 

workers out of job. should not be ignored. Any way, 

_ without going into ‘pros_and cons of rationalisation we 

~ may sue 

~ also be one of the direct sources of employment; the 

: degrée and extent is not, of course,- as much as the 

small-scale and, coltage- industries. . : 


: © (v) Devclopment and Encouragement of Small- 
small-sċàle and 


~ Scale and Cottage Industries: The- 
` eottage industries deserve utmost patronage and help 
including financial assistance.. Help should also be 
. given ° in their marketing.. New . entrants in ` these 
. wWdustries should be: -welcomed - by. giving. every sort 
of aid including technical advice’ and some finance to 
e ptart with. This will mean not only more employ- 
:ajnent but also more. productivity and thus greater 
““national wealth for: our ‘country. - f 
~o There -should be an export drive for cottage 
irs ; industries products outside India. Our trade repre- 
3 ‘sentatives abroad should find out local tastes of’ the 
. people concemed: and cottage workers should be 
induced to produce: things with adjustments -to tastes 
+ of foreigners: « State Governments should ‘give 
- encouragement to Indian industries in their purchases. 
io elena including certain amount of price préfer- 
„ence, should be given to-cottage industry products in 
St ‘ore Purchase work by the Central..as’ well as State 
_ Governments for’ meeting their civil amd military 
; ‘requirements, l - 
(vi) Development of Road ie pees 
: inent of road transport constitutes’ another important 
«and growing source of employment. _ Road. trans- 
. portation of goods by private enterprises should be 
© encouraged. 
i (vii) One-Teacher - - Sohools: One-teacher nodi 
_ should be started for primary as well as adult educta» 
‘tion. This would, besides giving- jobs. to the . unem- 


wo 


ployed, also increase literacy which isso my essential 


for our rural: masses. "i 

(viii) Building Pro niak Slum clearance 
“sehemes and construction .of houses -for ‘low income 
= groups is anoe useful avenye, which -Government 
= should take up. : 

(ix) Work and Training re Work and train- 
ing camps should be opened at several places. Both 


gest that the new -large-scalo industries. can: 


T Government, and meee. ae. ‘should pay 


‘attention to this and offer apprenticeship. or other 
‘training courses to- educated ` youths ` ‘and, pay. them 
something so that they may- eam while they learn. 
This should be done on a sufficiently vast. Scale to 
combat the problem in full. | 

(x) Famaly Planning: Th en there “should be a 
“scarcity value” for mon. Steps however comprehen- 
sive regarding the solution of the unemployment pro- 
‘blem may be taken, an incessant increase in our num- 
bers would always make the supply of human beings 
greater as compared to the demand with the result that 
-men would be “cheap” and sometimes not ih demand. 
To avoid this -we should -have recourse to family ` 
planning, We. should have children. of choice and not 
‘of accident and unwanted. | 
-© . (xi) “Foreign Training: Only experienced and* 
settled persons in Government service should be sent 
for- training overseas or for réfresher courses in the 
line in which they are -working. On’ retum they 
should be absorbed in. their ‘own line in which they 
have specialised, Unfortunately, “this was. not done 
in the past, some’ of ‘them are either not. employed 
or many ane square pegs in round holes. ‘They are 
not. usefully employed in thé lines in which they got 
training from’ public’ funds. This money ‘has not’ 
brought, in such ‘cases, to say the’ least, usefal returns 
to the nation. This should guide us for ‘future. 


CONCLUSION 

“With. these steps it is ‘hoped - -the problem, of at 
least white-collar unemployment may vanish; the 
nation may gain by an increase in national wealth and 
_Our. aggregate income may: merease. Some practical 
’ steps should at once be ‘taken. to remove this curse of 
modern so¢iety..The country ‘has a very’ high respon- 
sibility of providing. work to. those who, can work and 
whip want work. Thése solutions may cost a lot to the 
nation; “but no.amount of sacrifice will be too much. 
for securing progressive ‘dimitiution in unemployment 
and for creating .more . employment facilities and 
opportunities.” The Government as well ‘as the people 
have a very important role‘to play and it is hoped 
that the best possible thing would be done at the. 
earliest possible moment. `.. ix. tS 
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Humanrry js suffering today from a spiritual malady, 
Political . friction, economic wnrest, and ’ moral, con- 
fusion are but its outer symptoms. Man is not at 
peace with himself, with nature, with: ‘his, -fellow- . 
beings, or with’ his Creator. Agnosticism or atheism 
is not the -real- enemy of religion. Their challenge can 
be met by reasoh.- But the foundation of religion is 
being undermined by the-serene indifferencd shown 
towards spirittal values by the sophisticated leaders 
of society, who deem’ it. unnecéssdry to believe, in 
God, soul, and the hereafter in order to lesd a happy 
aud useful. life. When asked’ by, Napoleon about the 
function of God in His: celestial mechanics, La Place 
is reported. to have answered that- such d hypothesis 
was untedessary. Likewise," many educated ‘people’ of 
today naively accept. the. meclianistic interpretation 
of life and the” universe, Bi aes by science anid 
techiivlogy. | hen pi ; 


The universe conceived ‘in -terms of matter 
imphes diversity ` Or multiplicity, which, without, an 
underlying -dneness, - begets friction, hatred, sécrétive- 
ness, and- fear. This -is why the’ world’ today is~in the 
firm grasp of an- aggressive - evil, whose. challenge - can 
only be met by the power of aggressive good. The 
physical-sciences cannot control greed, lust’ for power, 
or senstiality, which are the offspring of aggressive 
evil. The transformation of man’s lower nature is 
possible. only through the knowledge ` of: God, ‘the 
non-duality- of the soul, and the oneness of ‘existence, 
all of which belong to the réalm of religion.” Political, 
economic, -or--social organization, -when' inspired by 
the spirit, can be conducive ' to ‘our > highést’ ‘good. 
The tranScendental experience of religion’ ‘alone ‘can 
breathe new ‘life in the thought and ‘action “of a weary 
and distracled humanity, Therefore, ` the’ human 
situation today ‘calls: for ‘an ` intense spiritual revival; 
on a broad, humanistic, ethical; and’ rational basis, 

Religion has. played. 'a ‘vital part in. ‘the | life of. 
the individual and of sotiety from the very, beginning , 
of creation. Man has been ` ‘able to transcend’ the | 
limitations ‘of the body . and senses, and: attain frees ' 
dom .and bliss through the knowlédge -of the -eternal ` 
relat ionship between “his. ‘eternal soul’ and: | eternal 
Creator. ‘Through the’ ‘praétice ot spirita] disciplines, į 
he häs succeeded: in suppréssitig ‘his ‘lower nature ‘and’ 
in réalizing ‘his heritage of divinity.: aad 

In the ‘evoltition of both ‘Indian- ‘and’ Western 
sulture the sontribution of religi¢n: has- been invalu- 
ible. The” gteat ‘cathedrals of Europe, the ‘painting 
of Rapliiel, the sculpture of Michelangelo, the musi¢ 
if Bach and Palestrina, and the writings of “Milton, 
Wordsworth, Br ownifig , Dante; and ‘Goethe have been 
uispired by” religious eee Equality and justice, 
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moulded téday ‘by certain etérnal- principles. of. the ` a, 
“Vedas. ‘The < Gang gay on' whose banks the ‘Vedic/ | : 
culture developed; ` the- Gita; ~ whiéh contains -theft pë 
Dg 


` dora, are held in high respect bythe. Hindus thr ough: , 
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which form the Reyne of the American Constitution a 
and ,Bill of Rights, hæve received their-impetus from į 
the teachings of Christ.. The ethics of the Bible, to ~,,: 
a large extent, regulate the humin ` _ relationships ' of o 
Christians and Jews. The Holy. ‘Koran, - more. than — 
anything else, has moulded ‘the. history of the “Islamic 
people. 

The ‘part : played A religion er philosophy: 
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the creation and pr eservation of the. Hindu ` race has. k 
been recorded in „history, The vasi: bulk. ol, Iadan, A 
literature, the `. delicate -chiselling. in. the Hindu, . x 
Buddhist, and Jain temples, ‘the breath-faki g  besmiy A 


of Ellora and Ajanta, the unsur ‘passed giandeur of the” F 
Elephanta caves—all bear: the: impřess of. religion., E 
India’s national heroes. are mystics and ‘saints. “rhe A 
national ideals of India have always, been renu k 
tion and- service. The- picturesque. tapestry | of - Indian oe: 
culture had. been created out of the, warp . „and “woot, a 
on religion. and. philosophy. ET 





- ‘Religion bas given India’ - “national . unity, which X 
has remaiùed unshaken through.. many- a -millenniurn, 
inspite’ of powerful’ foreign aggression. Many of the -.; 
foreigners who’ entered India ‘have been absorbed in- 4 
the. melting pot of Hindu. sociéty.. Those who. have: $ : 
kept - their - individual. | characteristics’ -.haie- eon” 
influenced by the -general flavour:-of India’s spiritual 
culture, like the fruits and - vegetables in a salad 
bowl..: The life -and . activities of three hundred -` 
millions of Hindus from thé cradle.to the grave, arè <i 
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essence’ of Vedié philosophy; and- the -géyatri, whicli: 
opens: the door -to the realization of- the Vedic: wiss 4- 


vet, 


out the- length’ and breadth’ of | India. -In: ritualistic 
worship, thé recital of -the -names -df certain holy. = 
men, women, and rivers, bring before the worshippers’ =“ 
minds- the spiritual : ‘unity of ‘India: To a Hindu, the: E 
mother and -mother country àre superior! to ` heav en: ] 
itself; The “Virgin Goddess ‘at Kanyakumari, Absorbed” ; 
in meditation’ on’ Siva, -holding the bridal wreath in’ 
ber. hand, and- Siva, in: the: “Himalayas, -abs orbed 

meditation on the ‘Supreme Spirit, conjure before i 
: minds of the’ Hindus a fundamental unity; undisturbed 


Soe es a n 
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"by. dny- Political’. “or: economic turmoil. T E 


- Tt, is “ thue’ that political “unity was “not achieve Ta 
in, Indig, as in the Western countriés,. In a sense, ‘this 
hag been a.Godsend. It has saved. India from national 
disintegration. The one. great: defect of political unity 
is that’ when a blow is struck at. the centre of - the. 
political; e power, -the whole nation . perishes. Thus the. 
unity of many European nations could not bear the 
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heavy strain created by the disruption of the central 
political, authority. They went to pieces right away, 
The history of central Europe and the-Empire of the 
Caesars bears testimony to this fact. But the people 
of India still hold together because of a common 
spiritual bond, which, though intangible, is much 
stronger than allegiance to a common political or 
economic system. India, however, must today evolve 
a politicdl unity, without which she may not survive 
in the struggle for existence in a competitive and 
aggressive world. Our political leaders are conscious 


of it, The Constitution of Free India is dedicated to © 


this purpose, but our leaders must not ignore the 
existing spiritual unity of the country. They should 


use this unity as the foundation on which the super- - 


-structure of political and economic unity is to be 
built. If the spiritual unity of India is rejected or 
ignored, nothing will be able to hold the Indian 
people together. The presence of various religious deno- 


_. minations should not be a deterrent to the achievement 


of India’s national unity. Hinduism, which is the 
major religion of India, ig not a communal religion. 
Based upon universal truths, it bas shown tolerance 
.. and respect for other faiths. Sri Ramakrishna, by his 
. direct experience, has reestablished the old Vedic 

. truth that all religions are „but pathways to the 
realization of the same Godhead. In order to 
strengthen the national unity of India, the negative 
> method of non-identification of the Government with 
any particular faith is not adequate. On the other 
-. hand, religion should receive the support of the 
‘... Government. Religion must be studied in schools and 
 edlleges, with respect and warmth of feeling. The 
- Bhagvad Gita says in its last verse that the welfare, 


>. success, and good fortune of India depends- entirely 


} upon the co-operation of Sri Krishna and Arjuna, who 
are the symbols of the spiritual and the military 
power. May our leaders, political, civic, and educa- 
tional, never forget this point. 

Why is religion losing its power over the minds 
of modern people? The development of physical 
science is a secondary cause. The contributions of 
science are twofold: namely, the scientific method 
of thinking and the growth of technology, The former 
has created a revolution. in the thought world of today: 
by substituting reason and experimentation _ for 
blind faith in the ascertaining of truth. Technology, 
besides adding to the many physical 
life, has broken down the barriers. between countries 
and. peoples by means of Meh devices as radio, wire- 
less, steamship and airplane. It bas further helped in 
the spread of education, the increase of human longe- 
vity, and the elimination of avoidable diseases. The 
results of technology are vivid and effective. 

But when properly . understood, science and 
religion do not show any clash. Science deals with 
the outer world of matter, and religion with tle inner 
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world of man. Both matter and soul are the mani- 
festatióng of the same reality. The laws of acience 
and religion ane the different aspects of the same eter- 
nal law. The laws of science are discovered through 


reason and the laws of religion, through introdpection. 


Thena need mot be any conflict between reason and 
introspection. Both are tools for the apprehension. of 
reality. The Upanishads repeatedly ask us to culti- 
vate thé knowledge of both the world of matter and 
the world of spirit, without’ which our doubts cannot 
be resolved. Religion enables us to discower the jewels 
of truth, and through science we create the jewel box 
to preserve them. The Upanishads never repudiated 


‘the physical world. The materiab degradation of India 


started. when the Hindus began to explain it away 
as maya. The universe is certainly real for those who 
‘plane and regard. the 
individual ‘body and the universe as real. Sri Rama- 
krishna, through the worship of Sakti. or the creative 
energy, gave a spiritual status to creation. Swami 
Vivekananda went to America to bring to India the 
knowledge of science and technology in order to 
improve the material condition of the masses. 
Through the co-operation of science and religion the 
world will witness the birth of its unborn soul. 

But the primary cause for the decline of religion 
in modern times is to’ be sought elsewhere, within 
religion itself. Every grèat religion contains. two 
elements: a body of eternal truths and also certain 
rituals and dogmas, ‘The former is the kernel of- 
religion, and the latter is the protecting husk. Rituals 
and dogmas are non-essential but necessary parts -of 
religion. and they should change- with the changing 
conditions of time; otherwise they act as a dead 
weight and stifle the inner spirit. Further, dogmas 
and rituals are means to an end, and not an end in 
themselves. A religion which clings to the rituals of’ 
the past cannot appeal to modern minds. Further, 
when rituals are emphasized: at the cost of truth, 
religion loses its vitality. We often quarrel over the 
empty basket while its contents have slipped into 
the ditch, This is mainly responsible for the decline 
of spiritual values. For the vindication of the eternal 
truths of religion, we have a new incarnation in the 
person of Sri Ramakrishna. While acting as priest in 
the Kali Temple, he was not satisfied by the mere 
formalities of worship. The stone image as such, did 
not appeal to his mind. He wanted to commune 
directly with the spirit which animated the image. 
Not satisfied by mere belief in religion, he became 
eager to realize the spirit of religion and succeeded 
in seeing God facesto face.: Through his experience, 
God has become a living realit® to us, and religion 
vivid. He has demonstrated that in this very life a 
man can be perfect, that is to say, he can completely 
control his lower nature and marfifest his inner 
divinity. This: is, Palen, the most important contri- 
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ution of the new avatar for the future revival of 


igion. | 

The need of a spiritual revival is imperative today 
> give back to humanity its lost bearings. The 
shabilitation of man after the devastation of two 
reat wars will not be possible by merely giving food 


> his empty stomach or by filling his mind with wild — 


leas. Science and technology may endow him with 
reat power, which, if not illumined by deep spiritual 
ruths, will destroy society. What shall it profit a 
an if he gains the whole world but loses his own 
oul? Power without compassion becomes Moloch 
hich takes delight in human blood. How to. utilise 
16 power released by science and technology for the 
stal welfare of man is the problem of today. 

The sign of a healthy religion is its flexibility in 
dapting itself to changing conditions. In this eon- 
exion, the following pomts may be considered: 

(1) The revival of. religion must be based on 
the four cardinal Vedantic truths: namely, the 
divinity of the soul. the oneness of existence, the 
non-duality of the Godhead, and the harmony of 
religions. Man is not born in sin and shapen in 
iniquity. He is created after the image of God, 
Every soul is potentially divine. Man should not 
be judged iby the colour of his skin or his economic 
status or his intellectual power. In our human 
relationships the divinity of the soul ‘should be 
constantly remembered. This should be the 
spiritual -basis of democracy and freedom. The 


solidarity and oneness of mankind js the spiritual 


basis of ethics. The impetus for self-sacrifice and 
eompassion should be derived from the fact that 
in helping others we only help ourselves. Hatred 
shown to any human being, however far away he 
may live, ultimately injures the hater. The 
religious conflict which has befouled the fair name 
of religion can be resolved only by accepting the 
non-duality of the Godhead and the harmony of 
religions. 

(2) Religion is’ a transcendental experience, 
revealing the eternal relationship between the 
eternal soul and its eternal creator. Its ultimate 
utility cannot be measured by its effect on the five 
minutes of human life. One ‘should remember in 
regard to every material achievement the wise 
saying of Abraham Lincoln: “Even this shall pass 
awav.” The instantaneous destruction in modern 
warfane of a city or a monumental building which 
required the labour and skill of centuries to 
construct; proves how: right. Christ was when he 
“warned his followers against laying up treasure 
on arth. ji 

(3) Though the final religious experiente 
transcends time and space, yet its application lies 
in the realm of the temporal: “The earth is His 
footstool.” Even the mystic, coming down from 
his exalted experience, does not explain away the 
universe. All that exists. is pervaded - by the spirit 
of God, The embodied soul is a mixture of dust 
and deity. His baser nature cannot be ignored, 


but is to be transformed into the divine. Man’s 
craving for moral perfection, economic security, 
and sensual enjoyment are. legitimate, Through 
them he ultimately learns to commune with the 
infinite. Both meditation and work are effective 
Spiritual disciplines. Through meditation one sub- 
dues the restlessness of the mind and gains inner 
serenity. ‘Without work, contemplation may de- 
generate into laziness and self-deception. The 
essence of God is pure spirit, but He unfolds 
Himself in the world process. One and many are 
the two manifestations of the Supreme Reality. 
God can be seen both with closed and open eyes. 
Intellect, emotion, and ‘meditation, when harmo- 
nized, create a balanced life. 


(4) Twenty-five hundred years ago Buddha. 


said: “Do not believe in what you have heard; do 
not believe in traditions because they have been 
handed down for many generations; do not believe 


anything because it is rumoured and spoken of by ` 


many; do not believe in that as truth to which 
you have become attached by habit: do not 
believe in anything .on the authority of *vour 
teachers and elders. After observation and analysis, 
‘when it agrees with reason and is conducive to 
the good and. benefit: of all, then mepi it-and live 
up to it.” 


The above is a neat statement revealing, the very 


soul of the scientific method; but it adds something ` 


more to the aim of- science in that it brings in the 
factor of human welfare, which some’ of the scientists. 
in their zeal for the imversonality- of science, arc apf 
to forget. The Yoga svstem of Hinduism also insists 
on arriving at truth’ through’ experimentation. obser- 
vation, and ‘verification. A spiritual truth is valid 
only when it ‘does not contradict universal reason, 
one’s inner experience, and the experience of other 
seers of truth. | i 

The divorce of science from religion has been the 


major tragedy of our times: A statement of the 


Vedas says that he who worships science alone enters 
into a blind darkness; but into a greater darkness 
enters he who worships superscience only. The know- 
ledge of science must be combined with the know- 
ledge of superscience. Through the former one över- 
comes the physical handicaps of disease and suffering, 
and throtgh the latter one attains to immortality. - 

God reveals Himself in nature as well as through 
the inner spirit. Both natural theology and mystical 
theology bring us the knowledge of God. In future.- 
science will be religious and °religion scientific. Which 
means, religion will not proclaim any truth that will 
be opposed to reason, and the power released by 
science will not be exploited for unethical and un- 
spiritual purposes, 

Spiritual life must. be built on the sdélid founda- 
tion of moral laws. Ethies is not a mere device to 
remove ffiction from the apparently incompatible 


human natures. Tts validity -does not rest on the | 
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- wards of a prophet or a: ‘scripture. Tt must derive its 
eerie from the universal experience of. humanity, 
irrespective of creed or race or cate. The double 
standard of athics often practised in sodicty has been 
a potent cause of war. The ultimate sanction of ethics 
_ Ges in such’ spiritual perceptions as the divinity of 
the soul and the unity of existence. We must love ” 
our neighbour because ke is non-different. from our- 
selves. The -Bhagavad Gita says - that. he who sees 


himself in all and all in himself does not injure others, 
injures himself. - 


becatise by injuring them he only 
The concept of the oneness of existence must be the 
basis of all human relationships. . l 

A religion ts kept alive „not, by the learned 
theologians. but by the- genuine mystics, Religion , has 
never. come ‘Into existence by the ‘power of intellect 
but has been founded on the bed-rock -of the 
experience of prophets. A tall- edifice, a big :congre- 
delectable social activities, and) material 
grandeur are but the trimmings of religion and not 
-ite sonl. Too much emphasis on ` organization often 
kills the spirit. In order to corrupt ` truth, Satan 
tempts, man to organize it, Every man must be. born ` 

In the healthy religion of the future hee will 
be no room for bigotry, intolerance, and exclusiveness. 
_ There is no stich thing as a single scheme of salvation. 
Salvation is not the ‘monopoly of any church. All 
` paths lead to the hill-top of one and the same God- 
consciotisness. Different religions ane suited to 


different. aspirants in their various stages of progress. 


All religions are but the manifestations in time 


>and space of the Eternal Religion which is a trans- 


faith of others, 
_ another. 


| ~ hap together’ they will hang separately : 


i subscribe to. Where will one find 
- -eannot be an eclectic faith created by 


~ ereated by man’s intellect, may look 


cendental experience. 
minded devotion to his own faith. and respect for the 
One religion is not the enemy of 
The real enemy of all religions is the rising 
tide of atheism and cynicism. If religions do not. 
Man longs for a Univer sal Religion which all can 
it? Certainly it 
gathering the 
“That method 
‘eclectia faith, 
beautiful like: 
a bouquet of flowers, but it soon withers away for 
wani ‘of rocts. Religion is based upon the experiences 


beautiful features’ of different faiths. 
bas been tried, but has failed. An 


of saints and se~rs. They preach religious truths by 


the command of God. Tur thermore, a Universal 
-Religion is not ereated by the sword or money, or 
political power. The major religions of the world— 


` Hinduism, Christianity, Islam, Judaism, and Buddh- 


ism—by the test of the survival of the fittest, have 


t 


A man should cherish single- - 


free to follow his path. t 
teach God and attain to perfection. 
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mankind. They. 
have come to stay; one cannot thrive at the expense . 


demonstrated their genia for 
_of the others. _ PERREN 

Where is then the Universal Religion? Tt is not 
to be created. It exists and needs to be discovered: 
It forms the core of all religions. One does not find. 
it in religious myths and rituals which can never -be 
universal. Tt lies in the essence which alone is 
universal. Rituals. and- mythologies, which are the 
concretisation of the transcendental truth, are neces-- 
sary for the beginners. They cannot be dispensed 
with. Through these man prepares the mood for the 
realization of the ultimate truth. 

Variety in unity is the pattern of the universe. 
John is different from James. But from the stand- 
‘point of humanity. they are one. A man is different 
from an animal. But as living beings. animals, birds, 
and plants “are all non-diffetent. As- Existence Abso- 
lute, all things are oné.- God is the Absolute Exist- 
ence. In Him the whole universé discovers its unity. 
This unity exists; it is only tio be found out.’ Let a 
Christian follow the precepts of his own faith, let-a 
Hindu and a Jew follow. theirs. Tf they strive long 
: enough, they will, all ultimately discover God, who 
ruts: like the thread in a ne¢klace. Or to change the 
illustration; God is the centre and `. different faiths 
ano ‘the radii which convergé-in Him. As one movés 
away from: the: centre, the: distance between one 
‘radius and another becomes: greater. As one comes 
‘closer to the centre; the: distance between the radii 
is gradually reduced. When one reaches the pene, 
one finds ‘unity with all in God. - | 


' Let not a:man speak malicious words against: 
another’s faith. Let.us not destroy or pull down. 
Iconoclasts Never do any good to anybody. Take 
man where he stands’ and from there give him a lift. 
Deepen by all means his aspiration, “but leave him 
Ultimately everyone . will 


A healthy. religious revival will reinvigorate man’s 
weary body and cheer up his distracted spirit. The 
immensity of the present. difficulties need not frighten 
us. They are a challenge. to bring forth the best in 
man, Great things have been accomplished at times 
of stress.and strife. Hamlet ; was not written at -a 
time of peace nor the Cathedral of Chartres “built 
when society was nor mal. “As the towers of the. 
Chartres Cathedral stood above the confusion of’ the 
eleventh century, so also may: the spirit of man stand 


triumphant over the turmoil 2 the present ume? 
* 
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* Read at ‘the Holy Mother Birth Centenary Women’s Cultural , 
Conference, : 
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: HAND-POUNDING DE RICE 


By MANKUMAR SEN 


m 


Tue -Rice Milling Committee appointed by, the Govern- 
ment of India under the Chairmanship of Sri C. P. 
Karunakar Menon recently visited West Bengal to collect 
information and listen to representations by experts in 
the field- of paddy-processing or village industries in 
general. Selection of West Bengal as the first State on 
thé tour programme of the Committee attaches more 
than ordinary- significance in view of the fact that 
West. Bengal consumes’ per capita. the highest quantity 
‘of -rice and is also ‘believed’ to be one of the areas 
most troubled by Rice Mills. We. deliberately use 
the term ‘believed’, -because our State 
does not possess, even in their vast statistical puzzle, 
dependable data regarding the rapid elimination of 
Dhenkis -{country-made wooden process for dekusk- 
ing). loss of employment and the emergence of the 
hullér type of Rice Mills, According to Sri Menon, 
“the West Bengal Government. had. been collecting all 
relevant figures.” Let alone the loud protests from 
responsible quarters -against this pernicious milling of 
paddy. which ought to have induced any responsible 
authority to probe deep into the problem, the recom- 
mendations of the Planning Commission too ate now 
more than two-and-a-half years old. Hence our 
resentment at the utter unpreparedness. of our Govern- 
ment: A large section of the people, however, goes a 
step further and accuses the government of shielding 
the Mills to the wanton waste of food and employment 


opportunities, assured by the weaker. wing, viz, the 
‘Dhenkis’ or “Chakkis’” Su - 
Reportedly, the Committee is out to enquire. 


among: other things.. how best hand-pounding could he 
encouraged, the effects of busking machines on village 
economy, the scepe.and capacity of hand-pounding in 
meeting the’ demands of the country, and a general 
evaluation of the milling industry. So far so good, But 
one thing. passes our . ordinary .comprehension and 
logic: After what the Planning Commission. emphati- 
cally stated in black and white in the First Five-Year 
Plan. why the Government. still lacks in a clear-cut 
policy regarding this industry ? Two-and-a-half years 


are by no means an insufficient time within the 
planned period of five years? It still remains to be 
seen whether * the Government has accepted or- 


reiected the recommendations so gategorically put for- 
ward: has not the «milling industry in, most of the 
States, continued to expand despite the - 
marks of the Commission? That a thorough purge 
of the ‘hullers’, even. if intended, and the resuscitation 
of Dhenkis cannot be brought about overnight is under- 
tandable : but that should be no plea for sitting tight 


4 


+ 


Government ` 


comes out, 


by hand-processes of husking 
Jt goes to the credit and wisdom of the Planning 


contrary- Ye- 


over the status quo and thus allow the status of the 
Planning Commission go down in the estimation of 
the public. Well, what the Commission says ? 
reproduce the following remarkable paragraph from 
their report under the head; ‘Village Industries’ : 


“In the sphere of food-processine industfies the 
reached when further - 


stage appears to have been 
expansion of large-scale industry- should not be 
permitted,’ except under certain conditions. stich as, 
for instarice, establishment of a Unit by the Govern- 
ment or by a co-operative organization, Rural 
employment has been affected: directly by the growth 
of privately owned units in this field. For example. 
in the paddy-growing areas rice-poundine was always 

a substantial source of employment, both whole-time 
and part-time, especially for women. The reeoverv 
of rice from paddy by hand-processes was’ also 
satisfactory. The introduction, of rice mills 
huller type g veatly diminished this employment and 
was also wasteful in various ways.: Tt appears to us 
. that in the interest of rural employment and: to 
ensure better nutrition, the Government should now. 
formulate a programme for replacing the huller type 
of rice mills by organized hand-pounding of riec.” 


(p. 318, First Five-Year Plan); 


Tt is not at all clear from the Rice Mill Committees 


terms - of reference if the Government has in view. 
the formulation of is nrosramine for replacing ` the 
huller type of rice mill” Then, has this Committee- 


been appointed to re-examine the position? Wil! it he 


within the jurisdiction of the Committee if the worst . 
we mean—the Committee sets at natight the. 


ideas of the Commission, say, by a majority of votes ? 
Ts there any guarentee that the Menon. Committee shall 
not fall in Hne with the inglorious and injudicious wav 
of. the Kanungo Textile Enquiry Committee that 
recommended virtual elimination of the handloom 
weaving ?° Would it not he more in accord with the 
Commission’s wishes if the Menon 
simply asked, but in unambiguous terms, to devise wavs 
and means—a prosramme—‘for replacing the rise mills’ 
all over the field ? 


Commission that it made no secret of the haneful effect 
* a ` 

of the rice mills on the employment, outturn and 

nutrition. We may briefly substantiate the Commis- 


sion’s observations ? 


The decentralized hand-pounding industry is by 


nature employment-intensive, while being laid exten- 
sively in ~ Rural India, and - offers employment to 
women, often of the downtrodden sections of the 
societyje and even to little girls and crippled children 
sometimes. We need only remember on what a terri- 


* 


We. ..: 


of the 


7e 


Committee were | 
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fic scala wnemployment and under-employment have 
been rising in the rural areas. Artisans’ profession. 
has, in the face of gagging competition from the 
machine-made standardized goods and scarcity or non- 
regularised supply of raw materials, been fetching 
hardly one meal a day. WHand-pounding with similar 
other occupations offers scope for spare-time or part- 
time earning to the artisans or their family-members. 
Commercialised method of ‘production through the 
‘hullers’: pitted dead machines against the ‘living ones’ 
and the coffers of a few have been filling up at the 
-cost of lakhs in the trade. Some four years back 
wo came across a report which was as revealing as it 
was shocking: In a rural area of the district of 
Bhagalpur comprising of nine villages some 4200 
‘Dhenkis’ were working -giving employment to 64,000 
men and 23000 women, the daily outturn, being 21,000 
maunds of rice. The industry plied throughout the 
year barring the three raining months. The avari- 
cious eves of the millers soon fell on this. fertile area, 
‘and hyllers, big and small, raised their heads, began 
to swallow the- paddy, and drive the dhenki-working 


villagers out of employment almost totally. The 
mills were apparently sermonising on ‘refined taste’ 
which polished rice alone could guarantee,, though, 


however. 
employment and with empty stomachs, had not much 
to worry about ‘taste?! We would probably risk’ no 
contradiction if wé state that Bhagalpur is no exception. 
->this woeful process. of unemploying the employed, 
even on a modest level, has gone on as a general rale in 
many States of India. Sri N. R. Malkani makes a fair 
and impressive calculation on the employment aspect of 
this industry in the Harijan Weekly. He says. “At present 
60 per cent of the total _ paddy of India is hand- 
sounded. On the basis of 20 milion tons of paddy 
being dehusked 
mil. tons in 1952-53—but we have to make allowances: 
‘for sowings, wastes, etc.) the hand-pounding industry 
would account for nearly 12 mil. tons, at the rate of 
2 tons of paddy processed, per person working for six 
months in a year, this would provide partial employ- 
ment to nearly 60 lakhs of persons. If the entire 


` quantity of paddy were hand-pounded. .there would be, 


work for another 40 Jakhs. So also the - wage-bill 
paid to hand-pounders would rise from, say, Rs. 50 
crores to Rs. 80 crores.” We need not elaborate this 
point. Coming to the point of outturn of rice from 
paddy: According to Sri 5. Varma, an adviser in 
the Ministry of Food, Government of India, the huller 
type of rice mills gives an outturn of 63 to 66 per cent 
on-raw paddy, whereas average paddy grain consists 
of 23 per cent to 25 per cent husk, 1 or 2 per cent 
eutile and germ and 74 to 76 per cent kernel, thus 
the wastage calculating at near about 7 per cent of 
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villagers rudely shaken from the source of.. 


(production was Tittle Jess than 24. 
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the paddy processed. Besides, ‘transportation of. 
paddy from the peasant’s home to the mill-gate alse 
involves waste, that is to a ‘great extent avoided when 
the dehusking’ is done near at hand by Dhenkis. 

About the disastrous effects of polishing on, rice 
the less said the better., Expert study reveals- 
that while in the unpolished rice there is no loss of 
the nutritive’ element, rice once-polished - loses 55.0 
per cent of its nutritive value, twice-polished 75 per 
cent and thrice-polished 82.5 per cent! Then what 
do we eat, and what we eat for? No fewer than 
20,000 mills all over India and nearly 4000 in West 
Bengal alone have been doing this noble job—before 
our very eyes and .with our patronage! If ,one, 
shudders to look at the’ skeleton-like body of his own 
self, his relations, his- sons ‘and daughters, specially 
in course of the last ten years or so, one has only to 


thank these ‘defooding’ machines to’ a great degree! 
Gandhiji once painfully observed, “For the villagers 


to pound their own rice and“eat it unpolished whole, 


kii a is! : it . ' 
means saving at least 30 crores `of rupees per year and 


promoting health.” Dr. ‘Radhakamal Mukherjee, .the 
eminent thinker and economist. quotes, in his’ famous 
work Food Planning for Four ‘Hundred Millions, a Cen- 
sus Report of Bihar and Orissa to show that ‘beri-beri 

(a fell disease) broke out in those sections of the people 
that were accustomed to polished rice. So, be it from, 


‘the standpoint of employment, or production or nutrition, 


Rice Mills have no grounds to ‘stand upon—actually they 
stand self-condemned. Why, thei, the Central Government 
falters to enforce with -courage and determination, 
through the agency of the States Government a uniform 
law prohibiting their expansion forthwith and replacing 
them ultimately with hand-processes within a stipulated 
period ? This prohibitive action: ought to have been taken, 
Jong before in view of the clear recommendations of. 
the Planning Commission, and should not be delayed now — 
on the plea that the Rice Millling Committee is engaged 
in studying the actual state of affairs for an ultimate 
step on the part of the Government. 

In, this otherwise disappointing picture we note with 
much gratification the examplé that the Bikar Assembly set” 
up, in this: regard. On July 29, 1953, the Assembly 
passed a comprehensive resolution. banning new mills, 
limiting the output of existing Rice Mills, levying a cess on 
them and purchasing all. Government supplies from the 
hand-pounders’ only. Let the other States, emulate it— 
herë and now. With the abolition of control and -ration- 
ing the system of centralized production and distribution 


„of rice has outlived its utility and with it the milling of 


rice too. Over and above the iéstoration of the normal 
pre-control working, tlt Government can also profitably ` 
organize hand-pounding co-operatives and insti] a new 
sense of optimism and awakening of freedom ‘in the 


-hearts of the millions now sunk in a sub-human Ieyel, 
6 
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seen UATE NEPALY RUPEE T 


By Pror. Y. P. PANT, M.A., Ph.p., l 
Trichandra College, meta . 


Dusine the last few years’ the Nepali currency has been 
passing through certain critical period, 
been experienced that the deteriorating’. value of the 
Nepali rupee in relation to the Indian rupee has come 
to be a serious blow to the entire economic life of the 
Nepalese péople. So far, ' the remedial measures 
implemented by thé Government from time to time have 
not met with suceess. Recently, till Oct. 15 there 
was a rate fixed by the Government for transactions as 
100 Indian rupees equivalent’ to 149} Nepali rupées 
and the-raté was in force only for about a month. 
However it has been the experience of the public that the 
Government rate. was only nominal and that for 
transaction purposes the people had to take resort to 
unofficial rate, which was never lower than, 165 
during the last two months, In spite of this, people had 
hopes that the Government would do something and even 
the Prime Minister had blamed the dealers 
manipulating the rate and- had alsé promised to the 
public to take stern action, But with the withdrawal of 
even that nominal restriction on 15th October last al] the 
aspirations and confidence of the public in general that 
the Government -would do something seem to have 
been melted into thin air: It is surprising that on the 
contrary, a communique issued by the Finance Ministry 
on October’ 19 reads at one place that the -deterioration 
of the value of the Nepali rupee in terms-of the Indian 
rupee.is altogether due to imaginary fear. No doubt, 
this.is one of the many factors; but the entire problem 
cannot bè attributed to this. It may be recalled 
that by the end of 1946 at one time the exchange rate 
varied between 65 and 70 Nepali rupees for 100 Indian 
rupees, while to-day the rate has shot up to 100 Indian 
rupees equivalent to 170 Nepali rupees. Is this merely 
psychological ör even speculative ? In the present article 
an endeveour has been made toward the solution of the 
adverse exchange rate of the Népali Rupee and thereby 
the entire currency situation (both on the long-term 
and short-term basis) against the background of thë 
country’s backward currency management and circulation. 
THe BACKGROUND 

Nepal has come to the international picture only 
some four years ago and to the outside world the basic 
problems of her economy are not properly known even 
to-day. So far as the currency situation is concerned, 
very many pitfalls and limitations still exist. First, 
the cireulation of the Nepali currency, still governed 
by custom, is confined to the Kathmandu valley and 


its neighbouring hilly regions while, in tarain and other 


parts of the country ecovering more than half of the 
total area, only Indian rupees circulate as currency, 
and it is wonderful that the: Government also collects 
its revenue in these parts only in Indian rupees. This 
dual system of currency has come to be the real crux of 


since it has- 


for 


simply cial 


ihe problem in any attempt 
exchange, which fluctuates so widely in these days. 


Second, Nepal dogs not have so far any system of | pe 
the name in the modern “i 


currency mangement worth 
True there is the 
code, and that there is a 


sense. Finance Ministry with a 


financial 


Rana Rule), but the system of noté issue is neither 
subject to any limits or reserves nor does the Govern- 
ment possess any .authority so far either for control- 
ling and regulating currency or for keeping the ex- 
change rate within limits in even any elastic basis. 
‘therefore a study of the composition of monetary 
circulation is difficult, if not totally impossible, because 
there are no reliable statistics of the important items 
of circulation. Reliance has 
information as is at band and on the estimates that 
have been made by knowledgeable people. It hag been 
estimated that the total of Nepali currency notes m 
circulation till recently was about four crores while the 
circulation of Nepali coins is placed around rupees 
five crores. 


A brief reference to the trends of fluctuations of 
exchange rate is ‘relevant in the proper understanding ol 
the present currency chaos of Nepal io-day, It is said 
that prior to the ’thirtiés, the exchange rate used to be 
fairly stable around 100 Indian rupees for 125 Nepali 
rupees, as in thosé days Nepali currency consisted 
entirely of silver coins of various denominations, and 


the demand for Indian currency was small, as imports 


from India were extremely limited and confined to 
certain essential commodities, Later teward the onset 
of the Second World War with the increase of 
imports from India, by 1939 the rate of exchange was 
145 Nepali rupees for 100 Indian rupees. During the 
war by 1943-44 with the drop im imports, the value of 
the Nepali rupee tended to rise, 80 Nepali rupees being 
exchanged for 100 Indian rupees, ‘Till the culmination 
of the war, the exchange rate fluctuated between, 80 and 
85 Nepali rupees for 100 Indian rupees, and the tendency 
toward the appreciation of the Nepali rupee continued 
all through. The appreciation continued so much thai 


with a view to arrest further appreciation of the Nepali 


currency, paper’ notes were issued for the first time, 


‘Later on with the increase of imports and the result 


of all .these measures, however scanty, by the end 


of 1950 the rate of exchange reached 100 to 112 Nepali 


rupees for 100 Indian rupees, After ihe interim set-up 


(Feb. 1951) the exchange rate began to suffer from. 


violent fluctuations, In September 1952, when the rate 


reached 145, the Government fixed 128 Napali rupees for 


100 Indian rupees as -the official rate, which became 
in declaration; aş the recent official 


to regulate the rate of 


substantial diffe- — 
rence between the state funds and the privy purse vf. _ 
the ruling prime minister (this was not so during the > 


to be placed on such” 


yay 


measures 





> 


restriction of some three ia: proved to be. Thus the. 
fluctuations in- the value of the Nepali rupee not only 
affect foreign transactions, but they also directly affect 
internal transactions. l , 

Basic Causes or FLUCTUATIONS IN EXCHANGE RATES 

What are the basic-factors working for the fluctuations 
and more particularly against the value of the Nepali 
rupee ? Firstly, the general trends expressed above, 
make it abundantly clear that from early times the 
exchange rate has varied with the volume of importe 
mto the Kathmandu Valley and. other adjoining regions 
using Nepali currency, The Tarai région -is said to be 
exporting substantial quantities of foodgrains (chiefly 
paddy) to India and the impact of this trade is not 
directly felt on the rate’. of exchange of the Nepali 
rupee. In recent times other factors also have begun to 
operate more violently, though in many cases they are 
the legacies of the one century rule of the family 
autocracy. The system of note issue and currency 
regulation algo has its indirect bearing on the situation. 
Thirdly, speculative dealings and manipulation by ‘private 
dealefts, which had ‘begun a few years earlier, now have 
become rampant because of the slackening of various 
restrictions and the growing volume -of imporis, specially 
of luxury articles. Another factor is more important, 
The flight of certain big Ranas along with their movable 
properties and other jandlords (who-had large incomes 
in Indian currencies) to India to settle down permanently 


. has meant not only a fall in foreign receipts but also 


substantial flight of capital from the. country. A fourth 
factor has been the process. of creation of currency for. 
meeting . budgetary deficits, This läst. factor, however, 


had a markedly adverse effect on the confidence. of the 


people in the Nepali currency. The depreciation of the 
exchange, therefore, has continued steadily, the exchange 
dealings being marked by almost daily fluctuations. 
Lone-rerm REMEDIAL MEASURES ` 

Then what are the remedies? -Such solutions can 
be considered from two different standpoints—those 
which mature after some years or so and 
cannot give necessary ‘relief to the present debacle 
though they can cure the. disease permanently and such 
meastires which mature as soon as they aré implemen.. 
ted and thus are helpful in bringing to a halt any fur- 
ther depreciation. To consider the long-term measures 





first: (1) Overall Reform in the present financial 
position :—It is obvious that in- certain respects the 
existing financial situation, is- -also | responsible 


for the adverse exchange’ rate. Therefore, what I would 
suggest is a co-ordinated fanagément of ‘the currency 
system of. the country. ` Minting arrangements should 
be modernised and paper currency should be regulated 


‘in conformity with such functions .of more advanced 
democratié governments. 
(2) ‘Establishment of a Central ` Bank :—A’ 


State Bank with all the central; banking functions for 
regulating exchange wate, issuing notes, and “adminis- 
tering all the controls relating to dealings in coin, bul-- 


been dropped. 


country only for financing developmental 


. ordinated basis. 
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lion, securities, ete., should = instituted without any 
further delay. Such a bank is indispensable for adopt- 
ing a co-ordinatéd policy. Ät one. time on the Govern- . 
mental level the decision of the establishment of such 
a bank was continuously reiterated, but on the basis of. 
the available information the very idea seems to have 


« 


(3) Balancing the Budget :—The budgets presented 


‘so far “show an overall deficit: ‘to the tune of more than one. 


crore of rupees annually. ` How to adjust the exchange 
tate favourably. to the country ‘without balancing the 
budget? Deficit financing is desirable in a backward 
programmes, : 
But in Nepal there is deficit even for meeting the eur 
rent expenditure, Therefore, . there is an, immediate need 
for stabilising the country’s economy on a distinctly lower 
level of prices than that- obtaining to-day by ‘adjusting, 
éxpenditure io inéome., ' ae; 

(4) Monetary Regulation : :—The dual system of 
currency is also detrimental to the rate of exchange to 
the country’s balance of payment. In spite. of the faci 
that Nepal’s annual exports are estimated at Rs, 27 
crores and imports at only Rs: 11 crores; the Nepali rupee 
is going down and down. ` ’ This can, be explained because 
the Valley and certain tarain. regions depend on imports 
from India whiai have to bē. paid for in Indian rupees. 
Therefore the monetary gegulation should be directed 
toward the country-wide circulation of the Nepali currency | 
with the fundamental ends of the economic policy. For ths | 
success of this policy, however, the transport system wil! 
also have to be properly integrated to connect all the 
parts of thé country. ae 
SEVEN-POINT MEASURES FOR IMMEDIATE IMPLEMENTATION 

However, for immediate control of the downfall of 
the exchange fate, short-term ‘measures are more jmport- 
ant, since they are instrumental in stabilising „the rate 
and thus appreciating the value of the Nepali currency, 
as soon as the measures are put into practice on a cœ 
On the basis. of the available fact and 
information, [ consider . that ‘a 7-point Programme, it 
followed by the Government would be really helpful in 
saving the country from the impending financial crisis. 

(1) A Practicable Official Rate :—Mere communi-’ 
ques or even sporadic interferences are impracticable 
about the fixation of the exchange rate, unless preceded . 
by some fundamental policies, So many times the 
Government has fixed its official rate. But to wha: 
effect they have led? Simply the -rates: _ without 
practical“ value. The ' recent restriction on -the 
exchange rate by the Goyernment, ` a8 ‘experience 
lias shown, simply became a rate withott its bearing or - 
transaction purposes. About a month ago, the Prime 
Minister had promised a- deputation of > Janadhika: 


--Suraksha. Samiti that the rate would be brought dows 


to 100 Indian rupees equivalent’ to 128 Nepali rupees. 
Eut the recent withdrawal of the restricfion by the Govern- 
ment hag totally been against, that decision. ‘Therefore, 
the Government should take active steps to control and 


i 
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Indian rupees for poe Ss Snes. Pe it noted, “that 
this ‘policy is altogether dependent on the establishment 
of a government authority for the purpose, though 
in the initial stages the Government may have to en- 
igya? some losses. 
wet (2) Clarification of the basic facts of note issue 
and circulation of coins in the country :—This is im. 
pol ant not because it will in itself solve the problem, 
but b it will revive the confidence of the pubic, 
which in ignorance of such information are losing the 
c nce in the Nepali currency. Definitely, this declin- 
ng “nature of confidence in the national currency has 
had its repercussion on the exchange rate to a sufficient 
gree, 
= (3) Temporary curtailment of Imports :—It is 
evident that the. exchange rate has varied with the volume 
of imports. Therefore, another immediate solution to- 
ward the problem should be altogether a stoppage of 
imports of certain commodities (like cigarettes, alcohol, 
and other extra luxurious articles) and restrictions, for 
er in sseential purposes, of imports of certain commo- 
es like clothes, petrol, etc., for some months to come, 
ith a a view to. curtailing the demand for Indian rupees, 
Such a policy would have a double-edged effect, since it 
will ot only appreciate the exchange rate but would also 
oul aw the development of indigenous industries 
py 0 Prevention of Speculative Dealings :—]t is 
believed that near about 20 per cent of the 
fuctuation is due to such anti-national practices. Theree 
, such practices should be made an offence and dras- 
ie steps should be taken to punish persons found guilty 
along with a country-wide drive to detect hoarders of 
AA l 
BA ARA Curtailment of the State Expenditure :—Though 
feasible to take to retrenchment measures all at 
one Fait a concrete announcement by the Govern- 
ne toward that purpose on a planned basis will 
lefinitely result in the revival of public confidence 
B “the ‘beginning and later on in bridging the bud- 
retary deficits as and when the policy is implemented. 
=- (6) Setting up of an Exchange Control Board: 
Ihis is hoard representing the views of various sections of 
> public and the Government about the market condi- 
n will be very useful so long as the Central Bank 
g established. The main task of the board. should 
aa keep the Government informed of the factors 
encing the exchange rate, and gain a proper pers- 
ive of the existing rate in the money market and 
a level-headed policy. 

-Establi t of an Exchange Equalisation 
At the outset such a fund can be established 
reserve of thé Indian rupee under the super- 
of the Reserve Bank of India with the object of 
OU out short eriod exchange fluctuations, restricting 
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1 nts of funds and undesirable forward 
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wees also fe r Nepal | 
tions connected with pari sterling sor dol 
that sho may be able to get commodities z 
the international prices, Tt should be in 
that this is a thing which can be pow in 
after a sufficiently long time, 
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However, it is not certain that the above 2 mi — 
will be quite sufficient to improve the mb 
in the country, since our knowledge about 4 
facts and materials is few and far between. ' E> 
change rate and its fluctuation in Nepal in thes e ‘ y 
being complicated affairs, it is quite necessary 
every step that the Government may e 
able should be taken after considering it t 


h i J aic 


even thrice, and that the method that can BeA mn 
should be of trial and error; the measures put fort 
changed, i nece i 


above may have to be tried and 
sary, according to results obtained. 
There is one section of opinion both aie 
outside Nepal that a policy of making Nepali’ ¢ 
circulate throughout the country (my measures also cling 
toward that objective) is based on mere sentime a 
nationalism and that such a policy of undue inte 
ference of the natural process of gradually expandi 
the rupee area would mean hardship for the people | ind 
heavy burden on the administration. Why lq n0 cole a lo 
the present process to reach its logical consummation 2 4 
Thus, in other words, they suggest that the — adi a L 
rupee should be circulated in the various parts of i the ʻ 
country. But while putting forth this solution, they 
altogether forget that at present the country’s econor ny 
(its budgetary provisions) is altogether based on eo 
Nepali currency. Again, how to ascertain eo 
national income of a particular country, if its ew 
rency is not its own? ‘The very study of the import a ne 
export trades will be absolutely dificult, Therefore, 
would suggest that the dual currency system being ti 
real crux of the problem in any attempt for i tin; 
the rate of exchange, all possible measures, of CO 
from a long-period standpoint, should be i 5 dir 
toward the country-wide circulation of 
currency. 


Is it not time for taking up a serious — e: 
well-founded step to regulate’ and stabilise — 
exchange rate of the Nepali currency in terms of è the < 
Indian currency? The withdrawal of the restric 
dn the exchange rate imposed by the government 8. 
short time ago has been really a shock — 
the country’s future economy , and it appears to bi 
pointer that the Government is thinking of doing r noth. 
for improving the situation. If no interference is. n 
with the natural process, Nepal’s finance i in ¢ Je 
may lapse into that kind of aralysis from y 
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Tue ptovince of Gandhara situated on the north-western 
“fringes of India naturally became the meeting-ground 
of at least three civilizations—Indian, Hellenistic 
and Iranian. The result was the birth of a hybrid 
culture that found its expression in an eclectic school 
of art more or less contemporary with the flourishing 
“period of the indigenous school at Mathura. In cen- 
4 preceding the Christian era, the Indo-Greek and 
“Indo-Scythian kings of Gandhara and the Punjab had 
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An Atlante from Gandhara 


eady come under the influence of Indian religions. 
a art that was brought forth to serve the Indian 

fligions however employed a technique unquestionably 
‘borrowed from the Hellenistic standards as modified 
by Fiho different trends (Iranian, Hellenistic, etc.) with 
which they came into ¢eontàect in their eastward ex- 
‘pansion. “It may be considered from one point of 
view as representing an estward 
‘Hellenistic civilization mixed with Iranian 
from another as a westward 
‘culture in 
“observes : oe 
| “If it is Indian and colonial from a Hellenistic 

point of view, it is, Hellenistic and colonial when 


elements ; 


a Western garb.” As Dr. Kramrisch rightly 


expansion of the 


extension of the Indian 


The Iranian elements aa in the fe eh of 
the Gandhara school have been assumed by some 
scholars to have found their way into Indian art at 
the time when the Achaemenian Empire extended 
over the north-west, the Hellenic elements following 
later. Marshall however is of the opinion that the 
fusion of Iranian with Hellenistic ideas took place in 
Bactria and the neighbouring countries after their 
colonisation by Alexander the Great and that the 
hybrid art that was evolved was introduced intg India 
either as a result of peaceful intercourse between the 
Maurya Empire and Western Asia or as the result of the 
subsequent invasions of the Bactrian Greeks, Scythians, 
Parthians and Kushans who must have been imbued 
to. a greater or less degree with the 
culture. Latest discoveries from Begram in Afganis- 
than however go to show that that Iranian influence 
also found its way into Indian art on the frontiers of 
Central Asia between the 3rd and 5th centuries A.D. 


when the Sassanians were ruling over Bactria. 
elements so 


The classical or the Hellenistic 
characteristic of this art are manifest in a variety of- 
motifs. and technical details. 


2nd or Ist Century B.C, both in weight and fabric and’ 
as well as in the treatment of the figures of kings and 
deities. Neither does this numismatic evidence stand- 
alone. It is corroborated by other antiquities of this 


region, though such antiquities are not as early as the 


coms themselves. No evidence of plastic art or arts- 
of architectural forms of this early period showing 
Hellenistic influence has come to light. 
such discovery is perhaps not earlier than the Ist 
century B.C. when the Scytho-Parthian dynasties had 
established themselves in Gandhara. A temple with 
Ionic columns having a front porch, a sanctuary and a 
back porch and a shrine, with the facade decorated ` 
with Corinthian  pillasters 
been discovered at Taxila. In later period, especially 
during the regime of the Kushans, the Corinthian 
capital becomes a regular feature throughout Gandhara. 
Another classical motif in architecture may be noticed 
in the acanthus foliage. It should be remembered 
with reference to the Gandhara school that though the 
form is strongly Hellenistic, the subject-matter and 
content are Indian and consequently we find that 


The earliest evidences of — 
this influence may be noticed on coins as early as the 
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Graeco-Persian — 
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The earliest- va s 


and pedimental forms had  - 


many older motifs of the early indigenous school res- . 


mained practically unchanged. Some are however modi- 
fied and a few entirely transformed. To the already 
numerous Indian and JIndianised motifs—Atlantes, 
fantastic creatures, griffins, etc—the new schools brought 
also the yine, the acanthus, the frieze of garland bearers, 


fabulous creatures, viz., the Triton, the marine horse, etc., — 


all common to different western Asiati@ countries, The | 
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THE ART OF GANDHARA 


responsible for this school adopted the ERE 


exhibit designs singularly Hellenic. in sentiment, e.g., 
the Little Amorini at Play, a child reaching for a bunch 
of grapes, Haemon supplicating his father for the life 
of his affianced bride, an ivory pendant adorned with 
two-bearded heads and the vine-wreathed head of 
Dionysus in silver repousse from Taxila are not only 
Hellenistic in design but also in execution, Hellenistic 
execution is also apparent in the engraved gems that 
-have been found throughout the region. But after a 
' Japse of time Indian forms generally begin to appear and 
in course of time they predominate to the corresponding 
elimination of Hellenistic forms and workmanship. Not 
only in the domain of minor arts but also in that of 
the plastic, this tendency offers a somewhat approximate 
basis for chronological sequence of the different 
specimens of this school. 


DATING OF THE GANDHARA SCULPTURES 
The dating of the Gandhara sculptures however is 
a matter of great uncertainty and still remains a 
vexing problem owing largely to the absence of any 
definitely datable monuments. 

“Not one of the thousands of known images 
bears a date in any known era, nor do considerations 
of style permit to determine their chronological 
sequence with any sure approach to accuracy.” 

Tt is definite that it was under the Kushana 
kings that the majority of the works were produced 


and the most prolific period of activity of this~school 


must be assigned to them. It is also permissible to 
assume that the school had begun to take shape long 
hefore the Kushans came upon the scene. ‘The 
evolution of the types that we find already standardised 
with the Kushans presupposes a fairly long period of 
earlier achievement. Hence all that can be defi- 
-nitely said is that the Gandhara school may date from 
the Ist century B.C., probably antedates Kanishka 
and definitely attains its greatest expansion in his 
reign. It may be taken as a general maxim that the 
more nearly they approach in style to ‘the Hellenistic 
standards the earlier they are in date. 

It should also be observed that the Gandharan 
art though Hellenistic in form and execution is cer- 
tainly Indian in content and subject-matter and hence 
it follows the Indian tradition both verbal and plastic 
in every essential of its iconography. The whole con- 
ception of the seated yogi and teacher is Indian. The 
usnisa, the mudras, the asana, etc. cannot be anything 
but Indian. All that is really Hellenistic is the plasti- 
city, so also the treatment of the drapery. In Gan- 

_dhara, the tranglation of the Buddhist iconography 
into foreign patterns is essentially the same process 
that took place in tha formation of the Early Christian 
Art and as such it is not surprising to find amongst 
the earliest Gandhara. Buddhas, Sakyamuni with the 
head of a Greeke Apollo suggesting the Roman statues 
of the Augustan period. In exactly the same fashion 
the earliest representation of Christ shows him with the 
head of the Greek Sun-God. The foreign craftsmen 


iconographical and technical methods 
requirements of their Kushan Buddhist employees. 


Gandharan Bodhisattva A 

The Buddha type of Gandhara and that of Mathura 
are equally based on a eommon literary and oral 
tradition, Again, on account of a long practice of this 
extraneous style to serve the purpose of an Indian 
religion, ‘the Indian standard of modelling, proportion 
and poise gradually began to be accepted inconsistently 
and therefore lifelessly. A certain amplitude of facial 
features (play of curves), curving eyebrows, soft modelling 


of the eyes, drooping eyelids, fuller cheeks, smoother — 


transition from, physiognomy to physiognomy, thinning 


down of the volume of the drapery and demeanour of 


to ‘meet the — 
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subsequent Gandhara figures are the local symptoms 
of a heritage, ) 
ORIGIN OF THE BUDDHA IMAGE 

In the early Buddhist art of Bharhut, Sanchi, Bodh 
Gaya and Amaravati, Buddha is not represented 
in anthropomorphic form but wherever his presence was 
needed it was indicated by symbols. This was due to 
the peculiar bent of the Aryan mind which did not~as 
yet’ favour the anthropomorphic shape of their gods. 


anal ee aiian: ee he tee 


Buddha 


But there was a strong element of anthropomorphism in 
the religious beliefs of the non-Aryan and Pre-Aryan 
population of the country °and as a result of the con- 
tact with these people, the tendency to image worship 
was gradually gaining ground. With the emergence of 
the doctrine of bhakti or the devotional cult of a 
personal God, images began to appear more and more 
in worship and came to be established in the religious 
beliefs of the Indian people as a whole. The fusion of 
the non-Aryan, pre-Aryan and Aryan tendencie? brought 
about a change in the psychology of the Indian mind 
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and the image occupied its place in the art of the coun- 
try. In the Ist and 2nd centuries AD. Buddha images 
appear simultaneously in the Hellenistic art of Gandhara 
on the one hand and the indigenous schools of Mathura 
and Amaravati on the other, The Gandharan Buddha 
image has been taken to be the first in point of date so 
far as extant remains are concerned and on this account 
some scholars have sought to- deduce a theory of 
Hellenic origin for the Buddha image. But, as already 
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Harite and Panchixa from Gandhara 


observed, the tendency towards image worship was already 
gaining ground in India even without the Hellenic 
inspiration and as Dr. Kramrisch says, “Under no 
circumstances can priority lay a claim for the Gandharan 
Buddha as the originator of the Buddha image, it may 
have been due to an accident of preservation. Racially 
and psychologically the two ‘types of Buddha image one 
from Mathura and the other from Gandhara have different 
origins.” The Gandharan Buddha may be said to be 
stylistically Hellenistic and iconographically Indian, “The 
Gandharan sculptor did not make an Apollo into a 
Buddha but a Buddha into an Apollo.” The Mathura 
Buddha on the other hand is a direct evolution of the 
early primitive trend of India, essentially a product of 
the Indian school; it follows up the ancient tradition of 
pre-Kushana Yakshas and Yakshis and as such set the 
standard for all future Buddha images. The Gandharan 
Buddha, which was*an exotic adaptation of Indian 
motions by the syncretistic craftsmen of Gandhara 
could not long survive but died a natural death, 
THE ROLE OF THE HELLENISTIC SCHOOL IN 
Inpran Arr ° 

The question of the role played by the Hellenistic 

school in India has been a much disputed one, Some 
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REVIEW. OF EXHIBITION OF ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 


authorities maintain that it was almost a negligible fac- 
tor, others that it underlay the whole fabric of Indian 
art... “The Hellenistic art could not and never got a 
real and lasting hold upon India for the reason that 
the temperament and mental — _ equipment — of the two 
people are fundamentally dissimilar.” Though ‘Helldnis- 
tic in form and style, the Gandhara school served an 
Indian religion and was based on Indian tradition. 
The Indian and local elements in Gandhara are thus 
Many and varied. “Indian in theme, based on Indian 
tradition it may even be said to be Indian to all intents 
and purposes, practically an offshoot of Early Indian 


school transformed by powerful extraneous influence.” In 


the history of Indian art taken as a whole, the Gandhara 
school represents nothing more than a mere passing 
phase. We are hardly justified in placing | its products 
side by side which those of the indigenous schools of 
Bharhut, Sanchi, Amaravati. etc, which we know supplied 
the basic foundations on which the future artistic activi- 
ties of India rested ; nor can they be compared with the 
products of the Classical period of Indian art as culmi- 
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REVIEW OF EXHIBITION | OF 


By Pror. 0. 
Ammst the series of Music Conferences of ‘this city 
(Caleutta), the champions of visual 
throw out the challenge that painting and sculpture 
are no less powerful instruments of human culture 
than music and deserve the equal attention of 
the dwellers of this great city. | 
Of these champions of the visual arts GF most 
important is the Academy of Fine Arts which, opened 
its 19th Exhibition a few- days ago maintaining very 
creditably its claim of presenting the most representa- 


the current year. This claim has been steadily oe 
tained with commendable consistency through 


nating in the Gupta school. It did not leave any per- 


manent result; what it did contribute to the field of — 
Indian art Anbune to only a very few motifs which - 
again were speedily transformed. Although the period of. 


3 efflorescence of the Gandhara. school follows after the — 
Sunga and Andhra 
dynasties, the artistic activity is in no way a continuation i 


Ta Indian schools of Maurya, 


of the indigenous tradition. Thegg was no true fusion | 
of the Indian and Western ideals in Gandhara. The arts 
of India and Gandhara advanced along separate - paths 
in different directions and the imported style disappears ~ 
with the development of the true Early Indian ideals of — 
the Gupta period. As Rene Grousset observes, “It is — 
obvious that the Gandhara school with its faces which — 
are often weak and lacking in character, its conventional — 
motifs adopted to order, we may add its commonplaces 


cannot possibly be compared to the school of Sanchi im 
sincerity of faith and emotion or spontaneity of inspi- — 


ration, still less with the later schools of the Gupta and — 
Pallava periods.” 


ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS, 1954 
ic.  GANGOLY 


Toi divides, as usual, its brave array of exhibits? 


arts bravely into different sections, of oils, water-colours, the black’ ~ 


and whites and the graphic arts, but it happily * 
allocates two separate ‘sections to the National Indian 
schools and to the Modern and modernistic painters. 
It is a happy policy to afford a special opportunity 
to study the progress and the change in the outlook 
of artists, devoted to the traditional National Art of 
India | -which Abanindranath Tagore placed on a 
sound foundation, a few years ago. 


interpretation of the ideals and principles of 
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The banner he ~~ 
tive pieces. of painting and sculpture produced during held aloft has not been honourably upheld by — his a 


recent. followers, who have devoted themselves ra * å 


(oe 


career of nineteen years of piiras and wellplanned national language of pictorial art, having five thousand 


activity. 


A collection of about 650 pieces- and 35 well- 


chosen pieces of sculpture too formidable 
assembly to be ae reviewed. in the course of 


oan 


is the best. 
represented by three 
in their variety of 


over the: emeanbied aila It an ae. sid without 
contradiction that tRe exhibits 
subjects, tempers and temperaments will appeal to all 
kinds of tastes and all manners of demands from those 
of the man in the street, the ignorant amateurs of 
pictures, “who know that they like,” to the learned 

d . sophisticated critics -and connoisseurs, The 


= years of history behind it. In order to provide con- 
venient standards at hand, the Academy has exhibited 
brush » 


comparison from the 
and. Nandalal Bose, the 


a few specimens for 


The oes highlights of the section are 
excellent flower-picces and a 
superh forest scene by Rathindra Tagore and by 
two pictures by Dhirendra Varman and several 
Indra Dugar. The former’s Village Maid, and the 


lattes On the Watch very well maintain the claims 


of “Indian” painting. Bireswar Sen’s study of a nude 


in his Who Comes There is a carcfully executed land=. 
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scape, not very well maintaining the best traditions 
of the school. Other outstanding pieces are Azmales’ 
Sorrow of Radha, emphasized by a dancing peacock, 
and Samar Ghose’s Chaiira Samkranti, which does not 
justify the title, Other talented interpretations of 
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The Window 
By Makham Dutta Gupta 


Indian ‘painting are represented 
by Tribhanga Roy’s Tara, Satya- 
yrata Bhowmik’s Swayam-duta 
Nayaka, A successful modern inter- 
pretation of a very ancient tepic, 
frequently Rajasthani 
paintings, and, a tiny little master- 
piece, Silpi by Gouri Dutt Roy. 
Gopal Bird-W orld, though 
an excellent piece of superb tech- 
nique and vision, is 
out of. place in the section as it 
cannot feature of the 
traditions of Indian painting. 

The 
rich in 
large 
preting an 


treated in 


Ghose’s 
penetrating 


claim any 
section of oil paintings, 
subject-matters and in a 
variety of techniques, inter- 
extensive range of 
realistic vision, from the photo- 
graphic, prosaic, romantic. descriptive, and- nar- 
rative, to the hazy heights of Impressionism, is the 
most useful section to teach the novice and the man 
in the street the A. B. C. of pictorial art, and 
indeed the large group of visiting novices, assimilating 
and discussing their firs: lessons and experiences of 
pictorial art,’ demonstrated that the average citizens, 
With no pretensions for Art, are being slowly iditiated 
into the mystery of picture-making, who are sure to 
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develop later, into trained observers and lovers of 
pictures, the much-hoped-for potential patrons. For, 
with the tragic liquidation of the rich aristocracy of 
the Maharajas and the Princely orders, the duty of 
patronizing and keeping alive the artists and inter- 
preters of beauty have devolved 
on the average individual citizens 
of our “Soeial democracy” and on 
the collective of the 
State. 


patronage 


The oil section is distinctly poor 
in portraiture, though with some 
rare exceptions here and there, as 
in the two pieces contributed by 
Kisory Roy and Arun Maitra. Of 
light-effects and sentimental studies 
the Window by Dutta-Gupta, a 
tiny little piece, easily beats other 
ambitious pieces as the same 
artist’s study of A Woman Examin- 
ing Her Face in a Mirror. The 
traditions of portrait-painting are 
well maintained by several paint- 
ers, notably by Atul Bose whose 
specimens in the show, however, do 
not maintain his high reputation, 
A large number of our leaders, pat- 
riots, and famous men of letters are 


such 





Prayer Meeting 
By Robin Roy 


crying for worthy memorial portraits, but our 
memorial committees seldom select ‘talented paint- 
ers to build up our National portrait-gallery. 

There are numerous presentations of natural 
scenes, topographical landscapes and characteristic 
village scenes and glimpses of rural beauties, but none 
of them attain a very high level. Special prizes should 
be awarded to encourage our landscape painters to 
present the beauty of Bengal villages, now fading out 


if at ea Xis Bena. due iy aian ae ua, 
our village life. - AeA ‘Kar’s Peasant 
omn in its rhythmic beauty and superb breadth 
of vision and impressionistic treatment, has well 
deserved the Governor’s gold medal awarded by the 
judges. 
| If the oil section is weak in many outstanding 
highlights, this is more than compensated for by the 
L brilliance and variety of the section devoted to the 
- Moderns and the bold experiments in all varieties of 
“Isms.” Indeed, the Academy's presentation of the 
-~ Moderns’is a very creditable attempt to strengthen a 
< phase of pictorial art, which is gaining in importance, 
year after year, the lead to the movement, in India, 
-being given by the Modernists of Bombay. 
this show the credit is well shared ‘by two local 
artists, Rathin Moitra and Desmond Doig. It is said 
that it is the unsuccessful artist; who invariably. deve- 
lops into a eritic. But this adage has been falsified in 
the case of one of our most brilliant art-critics who 
- bas achieved a signal -success with brush and colour, 
. Which threaten to obscure his adventures with his pen. 
We have to welcome his Night Beach as one of the 
- finest oils in the show, but it is also one of the out- 
standing and daring pieces in the modernistic manner, 
| deserving. the highest praise. His larger canvas, a 
problem picture, Then Nothing, though less success- 
ful, contributes to the strength of the section, sup- 
_ ported by a few other larger pieces, illustrating Cubist 
principles. The maxim that “Post-Impressionists 
do not seek to imitate Form, but to create Form” is 
illustrated in several specimens. And the rival claims 
of imitation and creation are brilliantly interpreted 
‘by Rathin Moitra, whose three remarkable pieces 
constitute the backbone of the section. His blue and 
reddish grey Pair of Cats do not violate the claims 
_ of representation, but is a superb example of emphatic 
-and highly original preseatation of Form. His Leader, 
representing a horse and its groom, a surprising essay 
in red and blue, is also an original essay in balance 
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from- the normal standards of proportion. But his ~ 


symbolic study of Union, a modern interpretation | of K. 


the traditional Mithuna, is an original and rin 
study of the union of the blue and the yellow. y 
Pannikar’s Green Bull and Malayalee Mother are T 
important supports to the section, which easily hits i 
the eyes of even the colour-blind visitors. ` Hazarin’s By 
Fishes have justly won a gold medal, though ‘there 5: 
are many claimants to this honour in the same section. | i 
Sushil Mukherjee’s Christ bearing the Cross, we P 
deserves honourable mention and appropriately 
honours the current Christmas celebration as a valu- 
able Hindu’ tribute to the. Message of Christ. Pratap ; i 
Sen’s Mural Design for a Maternity Home deserves 
high praise for its twin quality of symbolism ma 1 
pattern-making. ; : 

Gopal Ghose’s Sonthal Land not only SA, 
his own reputation, but also lends substantial support S 
and strength to the section, Blackburn’s Jamai Sas i AE, 
is not only a vigorous piece of brush-work, but a N 
symbolic presentation of a well-known Bengali şocial » E € 
ritual, treated with” great sympathy and penat pn 
vision. T 

The water-colour section does not present many = 
notables, though there are several picturesque and ain 
few profound presentations. Sankar Nandy’s leh 
Temple has more than topographical values. But 
Ranen Ayen Dutt’s Load and Labour is a ‘really i 
thoughtful piece with high. “technical quality.. The a 
black and white section is illuminated by Mukul - : 
Dey’s familiar etchings and Haren Das’s coloured _ 
woodcuts, 

In the sculpture section, there are many distiate 


A 
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‘guished pieces, such as Ajit Chakravarty’s Composi- 


tion A, Pansare’s Obstinate Bay and Robin Revie 7 ; 
excellent abstraction, a Prayer Meeting* 


* By the courtesy of All-India Radio, Calcutta, 





WHERE STONES SPEAK 
Khajuraho 
By JYOTI P. SAXENA, M.A. 


Îr Mohenjodaro, Harappa and Nalanda depict India at Vindhya Pradesh, it is about 28 miles from Chhatarpur 
her best, Kutub Minar, Fatehpur Sikri, ete., stand as which itself is 32 miles each from Harpalpur and 
living monuments to the Muhammedan monarchs, Ajanta Mahoba, both Central Railway Stations on the Jhansi- 
and Ellora glorify Indian art, culture and civilization, Manikpur route, Presenting a galaxy of Hindu and 
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Colossal image of Nandi in front of 
Vishwanath Temple 
Jain temples, it is a place worth a visit a thousand times 
and is replete with things which please the eye as well 
as elevate the soul. 
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Kandhariya Mahadey Temple 


Kandhariya Mahadev and Devi Jagadambi ; 
Temples . 

Kandhariya ‘Temple. Details depicting 

Khajuraho, too, in its right perspective, can be dubbed Sex carvings 

as ‘Pride of India’ where the soul of the Vindhyas does Now reduced to a small hamlet aceommodating some 

rest, A place of pilgrimage situated in the heart of five hundred souls, it was in its hey-day a large city 
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with about one hundred tmples- built by the Chandel 
Kings between A.D. 950 to 1050. But with the passing of 
time, most of the temples have crumbled end only about 
twenty-five are intact now which provide us with a 


No 


Colossal image of Varaha in front of Lakshmanji 
Temple 


yardstick to measure the greatness and glamorous glory 
of Khajuraho at her glorious best. 
The temples are fine specimens of engineering and 
tistic skill, Their architectura] beauty is superb, The 
gigantic ‘Shikhars’ which appear to kiss the blue, the 
fine sculptures, the intricate geometrical designs, the 


NGS OF BEAUTY FROM TRAVANCORE COCHIN 
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huge images of gods and goddesses—all bring forth thie 
splendour of Indian architecture of the perfect Indo- 
Aryan type. In short, in beauty and grandeur they reiga 
supreme, 


Matangesnwar and Lakshmanji Temples 


Khajuraho gives immense pleasure to the lover of 
art and architecture. It infuses the seeker of religious 
truths with a spirit of serenity and sacredness, It 
instils poetry in the heart of the poet. For the 
historian, it is a treasure-house of material to research 
upon the glories of India’s past, Even to the lay man 
it has got a message of its own, 


O: 


THINGS OF BEAUTY FROM TRAVANCORE-COCHIN 


THE beautiful pieces of ivory work that adorn your 
drawing room have come from Travancore-Cochin, Se 
has the coloured door mat that welcomes your visitors 


every day. ‘ 


The door mat® in various colours are 


a uniform shape 
8 


are. products of the coir 
industry. A worker is clipping off fibre tips to give the mat ® 


For centuries Travancore-Cochin has been famous 
for its exquisite artistic handicrafts, such as ivory, hom 
and wood carving, brass and metal ware, handlosre 
goods, lace work and embroidery and screwpine mats aud 
bags. Equally important are the 
products of its Cottage Industries- 
articles of great utility and value. 
Coir industry, lemon grass oil 
industry, marine oil industry and 
ferrous and non-ferrous metal in- 
dustries are some of the more 
important ones. These articles have 
earned for Travancore-Cochin a 
reputation in the world market. 

The State’s Cottage and rural 
industries provide opportunities to 
the largest number of. persons to 
earn their livelihood amid natural 
surroundings. The Central and 
State Governments rave, therefore, 
given special attention to the 
development of cottage industries 
so that they can benefit from 
modern technological advancement 
on a planned basis, by 





zi TRAVANCORE-COCHIN GOVERNMENT PLAN 

- The Travancore-Cochin Government proposes to 
spend Rs. 64 lakhs during the five years ending 1955-56 
for increasing the number of industrial co-operatives to 
manage the industries, 


Apparently blind, the worker’s trained hands 
cannot make a single slip in manufacturing a 
beautiful basket 


> 


The State has already made some progress in re- 
gard to a few cottage industries, such as handloom 
textiles, coir and coir mattings, grass and screwpine 
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mats, ivory, horn and wood products. There are over 
80,000 handlooms and 10 powerlooms in the State which 
has a network of 117 industrial co-operatives to cover 
all the cottage industries, Ey 
The Central Government have launched. a sum of 


Rs. 33.25 lakhs sanctioned during the year 1953-54 for 


various schemes of State Governments relating to small 
scale industries, including the Coir industry. 


Coir INDUSTRY 


Coir is used chiefly in the manufacture of mattings. 
Coir and-coir goods are exported in appreciable 
quantities, Kj 
In 1953-54 India exported coir yarn, coir mattings 
and coir in other forms to the value of over Rs. 8 crores. 
THE Art oF CARVING 3 

Ivory carving is an important handicraft in many 


States of India, chiefly Travancore-Cochin. Employing 


only a set of simple tools—a knife, a chisel and a few files 
—the worker produces exquisite figures of gods and 
goddesses, statues, animals and birds. Apart from the 
ornamental value of ivory work, articles of utility, such 
as necklaces, ear tops, cigar cases, photo frames, pen- 
holders, combs and buttons are also produced, ` 

The horn industry is largely found in Travancore- 
Cochin, Orissa, Bombay, Hyderabad and West Bengal. 
The raw material used is the horn, of the buffalo, the 
deer and the bison. The horn workers mostly produce 
articles similar to those prepared by ivory workers. The 
centre of horn industry in Travancore-Cochin is Trivan- 
drum and the surrounding area, 

Wood carving is practised in several parts of the 
country, chiefly Travancore-Cochin, Mysore and Kashmir. 
The raw materials used are teak wood, rose wood, 
sandal wood and walnut. ; 

As a decorative art, carving work has existed in 
this country from time immemorial. Exquisite pieces of 
carving have adorned the person as well as the surround- 
ings of the people everywhere through the ages. And 
in producing things of beauty Travancore-Cochin is 
among the foremost States in our country —PIB. 





“THE ALKALI INDUSTRY OF INDIA 


By J. K. NAG 


Inma js not yet self-sufficient in her production of the 
two important alkalies, Caustic Soda and Soda Asi. 
Even now more than fifty per cent of the demand of 
these two basic chemical alkalies is met by imports. 
No doubt, the manufacture of alkalies is now-a-days 
a basic operation of the chemical industry. and 
the civilisation of today owes much to its developmert 
and expansion. In the inorganic group of heavy 


Tata Chemicals, Mithapur 


chemicals, the stronger alkali, caus- 
tic soda, stands almost equal to 
‘sulphuric acid. Its consumption may 
be regarded as an index of the 
industrial progress of a country. 


The alkali generally refers to the 
carbonates and hydroxides of 
sodium, potassium, lithium, etc. The 
hydroxides are called basic alkalies 
and they are stronger than the 
carbonate alkalies. The principal 
raw material for both Caustic Soda 
and Soda Ash is the common salt, 
sodium chloride, and as now India 
is more than self-supporting in the 
output of salt, she should premote 
her alkali industry, along withe 
establishing an export trade, with 
the salt left * as surplus. Steps 
should be taken very eagly 
to start Caustic- Soda and Soda Ash factories 
îm different parts .of the country where they 
are not manufactured and where there are advantages in 
producing them. Though the Caustic Seda is now being 
manufactured in Delhi, Calcutta, Bombay, Mysore. 
Ahmedabad, Mettur (South India) and Trayancore, the 


` 


Batteries 


only two Soda Ash plants of India arè working in 
Western India, in Kathiawad and Dharangadra. The 
output of the Caustic Soda factories is far from meeting 
the requirement of the country. 

Caustic Soda and Soda Ash are used in the manu- 
facture of sofp, cellulose film, paper, glass, lye, rayon, 
dyes, textiles and nitrate fertilisers, etc. The electro- 
lytic Caustic Soda plants producing Chlorine and 

Hydrogen as co-produsts have be- 
come essential for sanitation pur- 
poses and hydrogenation of vege- 
table oils. A major percentage of — 
Caustic Soda produced now-a-days 
is manufactured by the electrolytic 
process, as a co-product of chlorine. 


The consumption of Chlorine in 


this country is however still very 
low and as the Planning Com- 
mission has suggested, the proper 
utilisation of Chlorine should be- 
effected by installing D.D.T. and 
bleaching powder plants. 


CavuStic Sopa 
I remember when about 9 years” 
ago I first visited the Caustie Soda 
factory of the Alkali Chemical 
Corporation (I. ©: I.) at- Rishra - 
(District Hooghly), I wondered 


e 
of cells for electrolysing salt solution 


why so little’ interest was being taken by our 
industrialists to take up alkali manufacture on a big 
scale. The said plant though, a small one, was installed 
in 1940 by the Imperial Chemical Industries, only to 
make gup the gap of the import from their parent 
factory in England. Now, of course, -they have taken. 





net or pa hi w 

) pera of the country by leva geal as 
far as possible. This I. C. I. plant is the second- 
>; é i Bengal, the first plant, also a ‘small one, 
is the one that was set up by Titaghur Paper 
Mills long before. The third plant is that lately installed 
by the Hindusthan Development Corporation at Barrack- 
"pore, The rated capacity of the Hindusthan Development 
Corporation is now only 2,000 tons per year. So even 
fter LCI. (India) has expanded their plant at Rishra, 
ere will be ample scope for setting up more Caustic 
Soda factories to meet the local demand. 
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Se The Caustic Soda* industry of India is on the whole 


ria? 
‘Varo 
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s expansion with the installation of two twenty 
a7 plants at Delhi by the Delhi Cloth Mill, Che- 
T Division and at Alwaye, Trayancore-Cochin by! 
hayee Bros., for pure grade Caustic Soda to be 
‘in bigs mills. The writer had also the opportunity 
seeing the caustic soda factories in Mithapur (of 


A Chemicals and at Dehri-on-Sone in Bihar of the. 


ite ies, The Tatas have both electrolytic and 
sting plants for manufacture of caustic soda in 


(Saurastra), where they have also a big salt 

“io and a big Soda Ash plant. The following are 
proot producers of Caustic Soda in India : 

Rated capacity in 

tons per year. 

2,000 (now expanded) 

2,000 


Se Chemical Corporation® 
bf (Madras) 


3,700 
Tata Chemicals Ltd. 


8 400 (6,000 ri 


chemical process) 
Travancore-Cochin Chemicals -6,600 


34,025 
iS NaOH, Ca ; Caustic Soda, one of the pA alkali®s, saa 
second PTS to Soda. Ash as ani indwstiiat alkali 


pin: for ‘their apse use: 2e p 
Tiaghar Paper Mills (West Bengal) 2 422 1 hons: tees year 
Sri Gopal Paper Mills (Ambala, Punjab) 475 „p , 
Deccan Paper Mills (Poona) 300 
Sirpur Paper Mills (Hyderabad) 
Star Paper Mills (Shaharanpore) 
The paper mills altogether produce about 4,000 tons 

which they require for their own use besides purchase 
from the market, The produce of the Rhotas Industries 
is mostly consumed in their paper-board mills. 


t 
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The annual requirement of India exclusive of the i 


use of the paper mills, ranges from 60,000 to 70,000 tons 
and this is sure to increase with the expansion of the | 
industries in soap, textiles and rayon, etc. The Planning 


Commission estimated the country’s demand of anise 
soda at 87,000 tons in 1955/56 and said that even after 


the expansion of the existing plants there would bea 


gap of 30,000 tons. But looking at the import figures 
below, this estimate should be considered as very: 
moderate: 

Sea-borne Trade Account of India—Import of 
Caustic Soda 

In tons 

21,231 

90,616 

12,989 

22,000 

61,894 
Average—41,737 (Say, 42,000 tons) 


In value thousand Rs. 
11,184 
76,172 


Year 

1947-48 
1948-49 
1949-50 
1950-51 
1951-52 


So, as I have said before, there will be much scope - 


of stalling more electrolytic caustic soda plants in i 


different parts of India where power will be obtainable 
at economic prices. 


During 1945, the Panel for the | 


Heavy Chemicals, Government of India, thought it 5 


essential that caustic soda production should be 
stepped up early. On the question of competition 
with the imported, caustic soda, it may be known that 
the import is restricted being subject to duty as well _ 


as the issue of licenses. Adequate tariff protection was 4 


and is being still rendered to the country’s sonw 
industry in caustic soda. K 


= Til 1947, the bulk of import was from UK. ie 
later on, large proportions came from US.A., Germany — 
and other foreign countries. In that year Bengal’s 
share was about 70-per cent. 
import became subject to monetary ceiling. 
the import was allowed from all sources but subsequently — 
it came to be restricted subject to essentiality, The 
soft currency areas were given preference and the 
concessional rate of import duty was given only to U.K. 


During the year the 
In’ 1948 


sé A 


| 
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As given in the, Tariff Board’s reports the shares — 


of the industries for caustic sode were as follows: 
| ; y Pex cent, 
Soap 40. 
Textiles and rayon 


‘Hydrogenated ofl 





-The item ‘Miscellenous’ includes boiler com- 
pounds, cellulose film, ceramics, detergents, dyes, 
electroplating, explosives, lyes, water softening, cleans- 
ing and chemicals, etc. 


The main problem of the caustic soda industry is | 


the high cost of domestic production due to two main 
factors; (a) Smallness in size of plants, and (b) 


High cost of electricity. 


A view of the Heavy Chemical 


Most of the plants in India are 
even less than 10 ton/day, so the 
margin of profit is very low on the 
‘cost of production. As, regards 
power, all of them, except two or 
three having advantage of hydro- 
electricity, have either to secure 
or generate power at cost not so 
economical. It is estimated that 
about 3280 K.W.H. power is neces- 
sary to produce one ton of caustic 
soda, 

The chemical process of caustic- 
ising soda ash to. obtain caustic 
soda is also not less costly in the 
‘present state of circumstances as 
it would be depending upon soda 
ash which is not manufactured 
in any part of Eastern India -or 
Southern India. If it be produced there at a low cost, 
this process might prove economical. 

The Tariff Board of 1946 recommending protection 
to the indigenous caustic soda rightly pointed out that 
an clectrolytic plant of less than 20 tons per day would 
not be economic. In U.S.A. thege are more than 20 
plants with rated capacities ranging from 20 to 350 
tons per day. The Travancore-Cochin Chemical Cor- 
poration have set up a plant at Alwaye to produce 20 
tons per day. Aesimilar plant is also worked by the 
Deihi Cloth Mills Limited. 

In the electrolytic process which is much more 


Section, Mithapur 


“THE ALKALI INDUSTRY OF INDIA 


simple, about 2 tons of common salt is used per ton of 
caustie soda produced, much of the salt is wasted m 
purification ot the brine made out of it. The Tata 
Chemicals have their salt factory in the yery premises 
but the Mettur Chemical Corporation has their salt 
factory at Adirampatnam, 270 miles from the Mettar 
Dam, where their Chemical Works is located. So the 
Corporation has to bear the cost of transport of salt 
from their factory by railway for 

such a distance. : 

In most of the plants now work- 

ing in India, diaphragm cells of 

various types, such as, Gibbs, Allen 

Moore, Vorce, Nelson or Belitter 

Siemens, etc., are used. The Dia- 

phragm Cells produce a dilute of 

caustic soda containing 8 to 12 


per cent of caustic soda and 14 to 15 © 


per cent of salt. The salt is sepa- 
rated on inspissation. By the use 
of mercury cells caustic soda of 
purer grade is obtained. This grade 
is used in rayon industry. 
Commercially caustic soda is 
marketed in the following grades: 


(a) 50 per cent caustic liquor 
(b) 73 per cent caustic liquor 


Soda Ash Brin R2fnery, Dharangadra 


(c) Caustic Soda, solid. and (d) Caustic soda flakes. 
Caustic Soda of 50 to 73 per cent solution is 


preferable to most users as it eliminates the cost of ~~ 


solidification, packaging anel re-dissolving. Foy solid 
caustic soda, 73 per cent liquor is boiled in large cast 
iron fusion pots, the melted caustic is poured in steel 
drums and allowed to harden. Flakes are produced in 
freezing the melted caustic on a water-cooled rotary 
drum called ‘Flaker. 

One of the gaseous co-products of the electrolytic 
caustic *soda, Hydrogen, which forms 1/40th part by 
weight of caustic soda output, being 8,750 cu.ft.-per ton 


, 
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like that of ground nut, cotton seed, ete. About a 
-thousand cubic ft. of Hydrogen is’ required to produce 
-one ton of hydrogenated groundnut oil into Vanas- 


~ pati. The othtr important use of this Hydrogen gas 


Rie 


-is the synthesis of hydrochloric acid and welding 
of metals. Š 
| Sopa AsH 
; The principal consumer of soda ash is the glass 
industry but in the manufacture of glass, the heavy 
“variety of soda ash is preferred. ‘The bulk of the 
“country’s produce being light ash is used as washing 
Soda; the glass industry is somewhat dependent 
“on its import. India’s annual requirement of soda ash 
f ds about 115,000 tons on the following estimate under 
different classes of consumption: 
_ Industries 
A ~ Glass 
_ Silicate 
: -Textile 
- Paper 
_ Bichromate & others 


- For laundry and miscellaneous 
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Salt acta Saurastra 


- The Planning Commission said that this would amount » 
; to 155,000 tons by 1955-56. The two soda ash works in 
‘India, the Tata Chemical Limited at Mithapur and 
the Dharangadra Chemica? Works at Dharangadra, 
“both in Saurastra, have a combined capacity of about 
60,000 tons. Their annual output for the last 5 years 
were as follows: 


$ Lately an EA MAEA of the newly floated company, Heavy 


Chemicals Ltd., of South India has indicated that the country is 
going to have another caustic soda plant probably of 20 ton-day 
-@apacity near Tuticorin at the southern extreme where a © itty good 
oe See Spe hot sade s 


Deak Teta Rom ea) D | 
= ies sfn tons) F 
1948 17,913 

1949 10,480 

1950 26,267 

1951 28,000 

1952 37. 200 

1953 44,000 


It has been admitted that the light soda ash produced 


by the above two concerns is as good as the imported | i 


varieties of light ash. The Magadi (Kenya, Britisa 
Guiana) natural ash and the heavy ash from the United- 
Kingdom are the principal imports, but lately soda ash 
of all varieties have come from Italy, U.S.A., Germany, 
France, Yugoslavia and other countries, 
The following is a picture of the foreign imports: 
Trost or Sopa ASH 
78. 000 tons, 


ce) 


1944-45 

1945-46 

1946-47 

1947-48 

1048-49 

1949-50 

1950-51 .. 

1951-52 

Average annual AP By 


The soda 


71 AT4 tons 


India by the Solvay process widely 


known as Ammonia Soda process 
and this system is now-a-days 
generally followed in all advanced“: 
countries. The common ane 


sodium “chloride, reacts with lime- — i 


stone to yield Soda Ash (Sodium 
Carbonate) and calcium chloride. 
Chemically the reactions look very 
simple but the control of the pro- 
cess is very difficult. It requires ` 
highly scientific training. 

Saturated brine 
by treatment with lime and pumped 
to overhead tanks from where 
flows to absorption towers. Ammo- 


is first purified 


nia gas is then infused into the- 


saturated brine 
After the brine has taken up the — 
necessary amount of ammonia, it is 
settled and then pumped with compressed carbon dioxide 
gas from rotary calciners. The ammonia gas combines 
with the carbon dioxide to form ammonium bicarbonate 
that again reacting with the brine produces ammonium 
chloride and sodium bicarbonate. The crude sodium 


bicarbonate (draw liquor) is tapped from the bottom i 


-and is filtered up through rotary drum-filters, From the 


filters it is calcined to soda ash. The recovery of 
ammonia from the liquor as residue, is done in stills. 

The country’s soda ash industry isepractically a war- 
time development when the scarcity of this chemical — 
was acutely felt, Extensive — a of the natural 


ash is manufactured in 


, 


K S, 


in those towers.. — 
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- forma bi. In Eastern India aii coal Fant Dal a 
R war in -dk aing e. Berar and VaM available from comparatively nearer sources whereas ia ve 3 
“Chemically it was first manufactured by the Sakti Alkali Southern India salt and limestone may be ` | 2 
Works in Dharangadra (Saurastra) in 1923. The locally, The following are the materials necessary for ) 
factory worked only for eight years but resumed opera- the manufacture of soda ash: | i ‘ BP 
‘tion from 1940 under the name of Dharangadra Chemical gies 
Works Limited after a large-scale improvement was Material Unit Quantity of material per - 
made on the existing Solvay plant. The potential out- ton of Ash 
put of the modified plant* is now 18,000 tons. (The l 
first ammonia soda plant in the world was erected it c lt tn 1.50 to 2.03 
Belgium by Solvay Brothers in 1861 that eventually dis- Limetone a 1.20 to 2.00 
placed the Leblanc process). | Coke 10 to .18 
The Solvay plant of the Tata Chemicals}, Mithapur, Ammonium Sulphate lb. 16 to 60 
was set up in 1944 with a capacity of 50 tons per day. Sodium Sulphide __,, Wto 12 


but it could not then operate regularly for 3 years due 
Sites close to Calcutta and Sindri, 


ESS the fertiliser pinapa 


for soda ash factories, as ome and i 
limestone or calcium sludge would we 
be available and salt might be. 
available at an economic cost after 
‘the West Bengal  sea-coast was” 4 
fully utilised for salt raising. In a oe 
recent visit to Sindri I have how- | J 
ever seen the construction a a a 
cement factory by the A. c. Cia 
which will “use. the calcium carb en 
nate sludge, but with iner sased — 3 
output of the fertiliser. factory there f, 
may not be any want of the calcium i ae 
sludge for a Soda Ash plant. 2 
The West Bengal Government _ 
have drawn up a scheme for Soda B 
| : Ash at Durgapur pooling limestone _ y 
Rhotas Industries, Dehri-on-Sone from Birmitrapur near - Rourkela | 
ety | but the site-may not be convenient : 
to difficulties of getting sweet water and necessary from all aspects. Petes 
equipment. The regular working commenced from 1947 According to the. h ENEAN of West Bengal, S 
with a recess in 1949 on account of the accumulation of Durgapur will have advantages for transport facilities. i 
vi stock due to heavy imports. The Government of India and scope for integration with the proposed coke oven a 
since rendered protection to the indigenous soda ash plant and a thermal power plant. As for the transport 
and both the works got impetus to increase their output. facility it may be mentioned that the Durgapur oat 
~ Soda ash was on open general license from 15¢h of D.V.C. on the Calcutta side will be at-a consider- 
November 1948 to 22nd March 1949 when the system able distance from the coalfields. I had been to the g 
was cancelled. The heavy imports from 1948 to 1949 barrage site and this was pointed out by the local 
reflect the liberal import policy followed during 1948 engineers. As regards power, a thermal station will- pen 
- and 1949 up to 22nd March. This resulted in a sharp necessary, as the power of D.V.C. projects is alent 
fall in prices and accumulation of stocks that compelled allotted to Chittaranjan, Calcutta, etc., etc, The opinion — 
the: two works close for a while. ` ‘of the Government of India expert, deputed for the “x 4 
B oS Considering the present production in the country purpose, who has visited the site, is awaited. 4 
-which hardly meet our entire. requirements, attempts In Eastern India, however, the third Soda Ash plate aes 
should be made in starting soda works in Eastern and of the country will soon be set up at Dehri by the 
S Southern India where Salt, limestone and coal are avail- Rhotas Industries. It is understood that unlike in their 
tee , Dharangadra Works they will follow the Zahn process — SA 
Te Stace: ‘taken org by Sahe potatos: of Germany, not requiring limestone but imamos A 
= EG oe increased to 125 tom, = | Ammonium Chloride which can be used as fertiliser, = 
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By KAJAL BASU, m.a. 


BrRaAHMANANDA Keshub Chandra Sen is a symbol of many 


things to us. A man of such infinite diversity as 
Keshub Chandra Sen appeals to a hundred ag in a 
hundred different ways. re 

I do not know enough pm PEARS or. of ‘high 
religious thought to speak on these matters, But what 
has struck me about Keshub Chandra Sen is that he was 
an artist. He had the eyes of an artist, he had the 
soul of an artist, he had the breadth and depth | and - 
passion of an artist, And the artist in him is constantly 
seeking to express itself in every form in his life, in 
his work. in his religion. Today, therefore, I will talk 
“of ‘his artist that existed in him and I will try to 
show that even his religion and his ee of life 
were shaped by the artist within him. 5 


We have got too much into the habit of i 
mentalizing and segregating the various expressions - 
of a man’s mind but perhaps we approach the whole 
“thing from the wrong angle, Man expresses himself in — 
many ways, but the motive power, that is the mind, is 
always the same, and the ultimate goal that man sets 
before him is always the same, As (Bye: Bell has ‘said 


in his book on Art: = j = significance in religion. 


“Art and Religion “are two had: by which. men- 
escape from circumstances to ecstasy. Between 
aesthetic and religious rapture there is always e” 
family alliance. Art and a res are Sn to 


similar states of mind? A 
Let us see now how the artist a ihe” man of — 
religion unite in Keshub Chandra Sen. We usually speak 
of the great religious revolution that he accomplished, 
but seldom pause to think of how he accomplished it. 


y 


What was this tremendou® power within him that urged 
him along in his career and found such fiery expression — 
It was not knowledge alone — 


in his life» and religion ? 
that led him on to his voyage of discovery. There have > 
been learned men enough who have read more ando 
learnt more than Keshub Chandra ever did. But mere 


knowledge is not enough, For these men failed and 


gave up their quest after fruitless searchings where 
Keshub -Chandra in a single moment reached the divine 
truth. True, he came from no ordinary family. But it 


was an age when great ideas were in a ferment, and if 


Keshub Chandra lived then, so also did many others. 


No, the answer lies not in his family heritage nor in 


his age, but in the man himself. eee ž 


When we read his lectares and sermons, one thing 
becomes very apparent to us. He did not think and 
analyse, and then create his God. As soon as he 
assumed his attitude of worship he felt (to use his own- 
words), “I felt God breathe into me His Holy Spirit.” 
The two things happened co-instantaneously and could 
not be divided into different acts. To quote from him 
again, “Directly the soul assumes this position af prayer 
towards heaven, the rays of the Eternal Sun of 


should pause and 


= world, we see that Plato also Boats 


Righteousness fall upon it and enlighten it.” To this 
single flash by which his whole soul became illuminise4, 


he gave the name Inspiration. “Prayer and inspiration,“ 


he says, “are the two ends of the axis round which the 
sphere of man’s spiritual life revolves, Sie oar are only 
two sides of the same fact.” 


Having made this inspiration the basis of “is atti- 


tude to God, he proceeded to build ùp his religious 


faith. But before we follow him further, I think we 
study this inspiraton and perhaps 
like him, through inspiration, we shall be able tə 
approach and understand his religion better, And 


moreover, by studying his belief in inspiration we may 


come to see how the artist and man of religion have 


united in him. Inspiration, as he speaks of it, 
brought something new into the religious life of India. 
But if we go far enough back in the history of tke 
of inspiration, 
though with reference to art. 
creates is an act of inspiration., The moment of con- 
cei ring and the moment of creating are the same, 

tb the modern age Keshub Chandra is perhaps the 
“rae, to speak of inspiration and to realise its tremendous 
After him came an Italian 
philosopher, Croce. Croce may have heard of him; 
whether he was influenced by him we do not know, but 
—Croce’s theory is a: direct traMsponsition of Keshub’s 
inepration from religion to art. He says: 


“Art is expression. The mind of the artist has 
intuitions and expresses these in the form of images. 


But the intuition comes and the image is formed in > 


= the same instant of time. 
an unexpressed intuition — 
expression.’ 

Croce’s intuition, in other words, is the same thing 
as Keshub Chandra’s inspiration. ei: or here is his 
definition of inspiration: a A 

‘Inspiration is the thrilling nid: electrifying 
response that God gives to our prayers. 
and the effect seem hardly distinguishable, and in 
the reciprocal action of the human and the Divin: 
spirits there is a mysterious unity. The effect is 
immediate, necessary and inevitable.” 

If therefore, we. take Croce’s theory to be the basis 
of all art, we realise something. about Keshub Chandra 
that perhaps we had not realised before—Keshub 
Chandra was an artist, and as an artist he appřoached 
religion. And if we look back on the history of humanity 
we see that all great men of religion have been artists. 
Christ, was an artist, Buddha was an artist, 
was an artist, In the Vedic age we see the astonishing 
-spectacle of a whole race of artists. From. this, then, 
working backwards, we can even say that a man must 
be an artist, in this deepest sense of the word, before 
he can apprehend the infinite God, and that when he 
ceases to be an artist he ceases to apprehend God in 
his infinity, 


There is no such thing as 
for the intuition is its 


The cause 


Mohammed | 


- 


He says, what the poet ` 








ae ist ae Pie finds expression ‘ah Sah in Jis religion, 


f: yut sin every aspect of life. We see it in the very 
form of the Divine Service that he has left us. For 
ere before it had been a dry matter for the intellect 

or mechanical chanting of mantras, he now brought 
en it a sweetness of a tender charm through which his 
‘instinct for beauty continually expressed itself. The 
ar radhana and sermon with his inspiration as their 
bs basis, became charged with a new sweetness which 
tad ‘` þeen absent in the more learned discussions of 
ii other speakers. Above all, through the kirtan he 
-br ought back into the service the old devotional 
4 Beestity: of our past—for he realised that music often 
s the soul in a swifter flight to God than words 

ver can, But the eye, no less than the ear, must be 

3 Died to the harmony of the soul and so, though he | 
ù pposed idolatry, he wished to retain many of the 
ceremonies of old and invest them with a new signi- 
 ficance. He was always moved by the beautiful arati 
pay and introduced it into his own religion 

- to its lights the new name ‘of the five ethical 

lam D8 3 of life. And his instinct for beauty and purity 


os itself in his love of flowers. At the least- 


excuse he would use flowers for decoration. They 
3 eemé d to him to bring an air of freshness and purity 
| into “the room and he has handed the tradition down 
-to us as well. 
3 $ ay was the essence of his house and home 
t with him it was the beauty of simplicity and he 
e alise d in it the highest expression of the Oriental 
spill it of renunciation which he has so perfectly des- 
6) ae ed as swarthanash. He gracefully combined plain 
z with austerity. What was the secret of this 
' He writes in a letter to an English lady: 
“This, however, I will not conceal from you— 
a and wish to encourage asceticism, But, my 
E tieeticion is not what is ordinarily accepted as 
i such, . . + Energy, philanthropy, meditation, 
= work, self-sacrifice, intellectual culture, domestic 
= and social love—all these are united in my 
4 asceticism. 2 
_-As a teacher he always used his artistic sense to 
apart his ideas. His consciousness of beauty was 
r present in his use of language and it made him. 
né 2 of the greatest orators and writers of the age. 
H was also aware of the deep influence that environ- 
i has onthe mind of man and so established the 
“Yo, ae Sadhan-kanan, Tapoban and so on. The 
“very wedding ceremony and the various vows in his 
SA Java-Samhita reveal the artist eternally striving to 
express himself. He conceived of the idea of a flag 
3 for his new religion and in the flag he symbolised the 
gre res at ideals that he set before him and before those 
< who believed with him. 
Ba In his own character we find a noble harmony of 
pe qualities that make man great, And with an 
ring instinct- he could always draw out the pobler 
paa G those Sule came in contact with him, 


z 


+ 
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may 


ye : 
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above all as ahs Saril herself in Ahe Santee: 
tions of Nature. This is how he expresses his love 


of Nature as he stands high on the Himalayas ee £ 


day and looks around him: 

“The scenery on all sides is 
upon hills, mountains upon mountains, above the 
highest, a higher still, all aspiring to kiss the 
heavens above.. What can be grander? Trees tall 
and majestic, and various species, cover the heights 
and depths, and here and there flowers of rare 
beauty peep out to enhance the beauty of the 
wildly romantic scene. All is still as death, except 
where the jocund birds chirp and sing or the 
solemn rush of a distant waterfall is heard. Such 
a place is indeed heaven upon earth.” 


But Nature was more to him than mere environ- 
“ment: She not only created for him the atmosphere — 


in which to pray but also made him feel in her the — - 
very spirit of God. Here is another passage: 
“To be with Thee is to be with Nature. When 
Thou, O dear God, speakest to the inmost heart 
in the tender language of infinite mercy, hills and 
mountains, rivers aNd oceans, sun, moon and 
stars, plants and flowers, all discourse sweetly: of 
thy majesty and beauty. » ’ 
Keshub Chandra himself was deeply conscious of 
the huge family to which he belonged, and we con- 
stantly get glimpses of his feeling of kinship with’ 
the painter, the poet and the musician. Knowing 
that on the ultimate level religion and poetry and 
painting and music unite, he is constantly drawing 


allusions from one‘or another of these spiritual cousins © nae 


of his. | 

He is talking of sectarianism. He says, “Let there — 
be no more seciarianism,” and then goes on to argue 
that the great need of the time is unity in all reli- 
gions. By unity he does mean uniformity. All reli- 
gions are to retain their own distinctive character 
but there must be harmony between them. What he 


asks for, is not annihilation but unification. Then he 


wishes to clarify the idea—to himself and to others 
and instinctively he falls back upon the conception 
of harmony in music to illustrate his point. It is a 
magnificent passage: 


“Let all sects retain their distinctive peculiar- 
ities and yet let them unite in fraternal alliance. 
The unity I contend for is the unity of music. For, 
in music though there are’ hundreds of diverse — 
shapes producing various sounds, yet there is 
sweet harmony among them. There are many | 
voices, yet there is unity in their swelling chorus. 
There is concordance in the midst of apparent dis- 
cordance. Each instrument has its own individual- 
ity, its own specific character;*° each voice retains 
its peculiar tone and is determined not to yield, — 


yet out of the union of many voices and diverse — E 
instruments comes forth. sweet eand delicious is ET, 


’ music.” * | 


In queer "passage he hoi: us his profound 





sublime. Hills 


IN THE DEPTHS OF THE HEART OF BIHAR 


insight ‘into the soul of a painter. He is speaking ‘of 
God and calls him the master painter who has painted 
all Creation. But he knows that before a painter can 
put anything, on the canvas, his ‘mind must be 
elevated by great and noble thoughts. The painting 


only gives form and colour to the conception. ‘Then 
he looks at nature all around him and says: 
“If such a the form and colour of "God's 


paintings how great must His mind be. When man: 


wishes to paint he strives hard, and after much 
straining reaches a state of mind in which thought 
finds expression in form. But God has only to Nft 
up the ‘brush and wave upon ware of thought 
flows into his mind so that all that he paints 
becomes the perfection of art. What beauty there 
is in every little flower, what splendour in the 
moon, how exquisite the ray of sun that falls on 
the octean-waves. And if this Beauty be the ex- 
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— pression of ‘His mind, then how. infinitely beautiful 

He Himself must be.” 

.And so, Keshub Chandra reaches once agam: the 
conclusion that his intuitive experience of, God had 
already led him to. For inspiration had brought 
devotion—devotion that makes us say, God, Thou art 
beautiful. , 

We just cannot get away from the artist in 
Keshub Chandra—he keeps coming back, no matter 
from what aspect we look at his religion, And indeed, 
why should we seek to get away from him. Rather, 
if Keshub Ghahdra approached religion as an artist~ 
let us do so also. This was the New Dispensation he 
brought to his fellow-countrymen and if we have nob 
sometimes been ‘able to live up to his ideals; it is 
because perhaps we have not always remembered to. 
look on life and on God as he did—with the eyes, 
with the mind, and with the soul of an artist. 





IN THE DEPTHS OF THE HEART OF BIHAR 


By SURESH RAMABHAI 


ACHARYA Vinospa Buave entered Bihar on his Bhoodan 
Yagna mission on 14th September, 1952. During these 


t 


- 


flood- 
of 


touring the 
Samastipur subdivisión 


August last.’ Vinoba was 
ravaged parts of the 


two years and three months he has been ceaselessly Darbhanga district. We waded through water mostly, 
on his feet except when he was ill for some time at on foot, taking a boat only when it was more than’ 
Chandil, observing- his routine with almost a sun- chest-deep. The floods this year surpassed all those 
like regularity. He has thus directly contacted about in living memory. Yet the people faced them- with 
3,000 villages of Bihar and more than half a crore of courage and fortitude. One morning we were going by 
Bihar peasantary have listed to his message from his boat to a village called Hathauri. On our way lay a 
own lips. Perhaps no other Indian in this millennium small village. A rich zamindar of that place expressed 
hag -served Bihar in this fashion and conveyed the call his desire to offer some land in Bhoodan. We learnt 
of the age to the people with so much steadfast-devo- that he was known to be very tyrannical and had 
_tion and self-sought, penance. Vinoba has. called this recently evicted out several poor families. He wanted 
tour of this a Bhog-Yatra (luxury journey). But- only to present his dun patra (gift deed) in Vinoba’s own 
the future: will reveal what a tremendous sacrifice it hands. But as we had no programme to halt on our 
was. -The coming generations may wonder how in way, the landlord took his own boat, rushed up suc- 
this age of science and speed Vinoba ‘kept company cessfully to catch us. Leaping from his boat into ours, 
with the companionless among the poorest, the lowest he submitted his dan patra to Vinoba who told him: 
among the, lowest.’ Through his yatra, Vinoba has “I gather that the local people have some grievances 
touched the very depths of the heart of Bihar. No against you. In that case: how can I accept your 
statistics can illustrate the measure of the same. In dan-patra?” Denying the same the zamindar replied, 
fact, its full significance will be realised several years, “No, huzoor! This is all wrong, You can very well 
rather decades*after. But: an idea of it can be had enquire.” 

from the many eventful happenings ‘that came to “Now I am going to fay camp. It is impossible 
_pass in this tour specially during the last six months. to make any enquiry here en route. You please come 
They will show, as nothing else san; in how. subtle to the camp. Your dan-patra can be OR only 
and silent a manner has Vinoba’s: melodious sym- -after due investigations.” 

phony moved the-chords of the heart of Bihar’s loving: We reached Hathauri at about ten. No sooner 
and intelligent populace. For want of space, I would - did Vinoka come out ot the boat than the said 
have to confine emyself to about half a dozen cases gamindar insisted on the acceptance of his dan-patra. 
to which I myself was a witness. Placing*his hand on his shoulder, Vinoba observed, 
Se. cate -. “I have already told you. that certain ‘enquiries have 


© gvamindar friend going up and down 
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do be made in your case. Without that I am not in 
a position to take in your dan-patra.” 

“J am willing to put up the whole case before 
you? = 

“I would like to hear the other side too. So both 
the parties may come to me at half past six in the 
evening.” 

The other party was also informed to the same 
effect. Throughout the day I frequently found the 
with a heavy 
heart and anxious face. I requested him to have 
patience and that he need not get so excited in the 
matter..At long last the sun set and. clock struck 
6-30 pM. Both the parties came to Vinoba. At the 
very outset he declared, “This is no court of law m 
which one side complains against the other or falls 
foul of it. This is a meeting of love in whick both 
sides must confess their ill doings or faults.” 

“The objection against me,” said the zamindar, 

“ig entirely baseless,” 


“What is this?” aoe Vinoba. “There is no 
use talking lke that. I have just told you that you 
have come here not to blame but to confess.” 

But both the sides persisted in mutual mud- 
shnging. Vinoba expressed his helplessness to do 
anything. At last the tone of the meeting changed 
and both sides related what they had done, Vinoba 
gave them a patient hearing. As something could be 
said for beth the sides, he asked them to appoint one 
“man as Paricha who would make on-the-spot inquiries 
at the actual site to carry out investigations in full 
‘and whose judgement should be binding on both. 

The zamindar suggested a name and the other 
party agreed to it. The gentleman concerned was also 
= present there. Vinoba turned to him and said, “Now 

when both the parties are willing to have you as their 
Pancha, I have no objection. You have to go into 
this case thoroughly. Your decision would be accept- 
_ able to both. In case you come to the conclusion that 
this landlord friend has done no injustice, his dan- 
patra would be accepted. Meanwhile you have to 
keep it sefely with you.” 
©. Our friend handed over his dan~patra to the new 
Pancha. And heaved a sigh of relief, It appeared as if 
tons of load had been lifted off his head. 


Second week of T A village in the 
Sitamarhi subdivision of, Muzaffarpur district. With 
some hesitation a worker placed before Vinoba a 
dan-patra of 6 acres.. The donor owted some 100 
acres. He asked Vinoba his opinion on that dan- 


patra. Vinoba seanned it. He then paused for a while. 


Next he asked for a pen. And on the back of the 


dan-patra, he wrote: 


“This dan falls far short of the land ga posses- 
sion of the owner, It is, therefore, refused. 
VINOBA.” 


THE MODERN REVIEW FOR FEBRUARY, 1955 


Vinoba handed over the dan-patra to the worker. 
Quietly, he took it away and sent it back to the 
donor, A new sensation was caused in our camp: 
Baba (that is what we call Vinoba: ‘Baba’ in Marathi 
means father) has begun returning dan-patras today. 

Next day, two cultivators owning 15 acrés each, 
donated one and a quarter acres. They personally 
came to our camp with their dam-patras. In keeping 
with Vinoba’s instructions, both the dan-patras were 
regretfully refused. The worker told them, “You have 


a flourishing business. God’s blessings are with you. 
From you we expett something substantial. So we 
cannot accept anything short of one-sixth.” And he 


returned them their dan~patras. They took it to heart 
and expressed a desire to see Vinoba personally. The 
appointment was fixed for 2 P.M. 

Just at 2 p.M., both the brothers came to Vinoba, 
“Baba, we had,” began the younger, “offered some 
humble gift. But we véry much TERTI that it was 
not accepted. It has deeply pained us” 

“It has pained me no less. But I tell you that if | 
I accept your offer of love, people will call you a 
cheat or thief. They will say that you cheated Baba 
by offering one and'a quarter acres out of your 15. I 
don’, want you to be ill-talked about. I am very 
particular about upholding everybody’s dignity. It is 
better that they should not talk of you rather than 
that they should talk ill of you. I would ask: you to 
ponder over the implications carefully and then come 
with an offer befitting your position.” 

Silence reigned in the noon. Both the brothers 
and the worker sat motionless. Breaking the silence, 
Vinoba remarked, “First let me know why did you. 
brothers separate?” ! 

They blushed. One-of them murmured, 
ences cropped up in the household.” 

“I know this is frequently happening these days. 
But if you were one at heart, you could persuade 
your wives too. What. is the use of breaking families 
like this?” ; 

Their faces turned pale in anguish. They were on 
the point of shedding tears. Theré was a sadness in 
the air of the room, i 

Piercing it, Vinoba said to the elder brother, 
“How many are there in your family?” 

“Three—my wife, my son aged 16 and myself.” 

“Then I become the fourth. Accordingly I must 
get the fourth share! Would you be willing to, have 
me as your brother in*your Lome?” 

One friend bowed low, “Who can* dare refuse you? 
But moh holds us fast. So please accept now what 
we have offered. More shall follow iater.” 

“I am only demanding my right. If you do not 
grant me admission in your nome how can Í write it?” 

So saying, Vinoba turned to ‘the other brother, 
“And how are you?” 

“Alone.” of 


“Differ- 
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“Then you and I become two ised: I must, 
therefore, get half of your share.” 

Pointing towards the elder brother, the younger 
murmured, “I would only follow my brother.” l 

“Very well. I do want both of you to become 
one. Then you give me one-sixth of the thirty acres 
With you.” 

Both of them were dumb-struck. Not one spoke. 
“I have,” said Vinota, “only made a just demand. 
Now you may do what you lke.” 

“I have,” said the elder, “offered one and a quar- 
ter acres. Have a quarter more.” 

f Vinoba smiled, “It seems it is a vegetable mar- 
ket.” All had a hearty laugh. 

“What is this sava (13) and derh (14)? Complete 
the one-sixth and obtain the blessings of Janata- 
Janardan.” So spoke the worker. ) 

“Alright, take two acres,” replied the elder. He 
put the dan-patra before Vinoba and seemed to 
gef up. 

Retuirned it back to him, Vinoba remarked, “You 
appeal to be a successful businessman. But I regard 
it as a Satsang (truthful company) and J don’t want 
to do anything below your dignity.” 

Silence in the room. The worker appealed to 
them, “It.is now a question of only half an acre 
more. Have courage and come forward.” But they 
refused to budge. Their places, however, were over- 
taken by deep melancholy. They were plunged in 
profound sadness. Vinoba too sat straight with bis 
eyes clósed. Minutes passed like hours. Some time 
after the old one ejaculated, “Baba! you are not 
accepting our gift. With what a face can we go back 
to our home?” And with tearful eyes, he implored, 
“I beg of you to accept these two acres and save my 
prestige.” 

Vinoba sat motionless in his samadhi. 
you dre so miserable,” said the worker. “imagine the 
fate of those whom Misery has perpetualiy marked 
for her own.” - 

Again, a calmness in the room. Then we heard 
the elder brother shriek. Pearls were trickling down 


his eyes. Wiping them with a corner of his napkin, 
he faltered, “Bhagwan! Pray accept my one-sixth 
share.” 


Vinoba opened his eyes and said, “May God give 
you strength and inspire you to work for the poor,” 
| Thus both of them filled in the dan-patra of two 
and a half acres each and took Vinoba’s leave, 


ate one oor 


A month later. Vinoba was touring the’ food- 
affected part of the Madhubani- sub-division of Dar- 
bhanga district. A friend with: 40 acres of land offered 
six acres, Half an hour before the prayer time, he 
saw Vinoba ans bowed low, “I have gone through 
your Gita Pravachan. That has moved me very much. 
Today I have donated. about one-sixth of my share.” 


* 


‘inspired me to offer more land. 


“When — 
after the prayer, 


Vinoba, in acknowledgement, said, Jai, Jai, 


you live long!) 


The prayer was held at 3-30 pw. Then followed — 
he : 


Vinoba’s discourse. In the course of his remarks, 
observed that Dharma stood on four pillars. One ot 
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them, faith, was quite strong in our country. Other. : 


three were prem (love), tyag (sacrifice) and 


(physical work). 


shram. ~ 
But they were very weak. Whence — 


we regarded irreligion as religion and misery stalked 


the country, despite the fact that both the Creater- = 
and His creation are very beautiful. He advis sed ` 
them to recōgüise true religion and live it. 

After Vinoba reached his room, the same friend ` 
(who saw him in the afternoon) 
folded hands, he submitted “I want some time if you. 
could spare it” ~ 


“Come on, ek sepued Vinoba. “You 
me in the noon.” 
“Yes, Baba, I did. Your prayer address has” 


We are ‘four in my 
family. You become the fifth. 
right. Here are two acres more to complete eight.” 


s 


followed. W ith > . 3 


saw. = 


And J accept your $ E 


With all reverence he presented the dan-paira to” 


“I am sure you now become a worker of mine. 


- Vinoba. Accepting it with a smile, Vinoba remarked, :.- 
The 
faith which has moved you to offer this gift would. 


enable you to obtain gifts from others indeed.” The’ 


new convert bent low with humility, touched Vinoba’s = 
feet and took leave. 

Second week of October fast. 
We were at a small village in the Kosi area. 


Saharsa district. 
Of = 


about 2,000 acres of land in that village, about three- 3 
fourths belonged to two families, the rest with eae aie 


Donations amounting to 60 acres were 
behalf of the two rich houses. In keeping with | 
Vinoha’s behest, that was returned. In the evening. 
four -young men from these two” 
families approached Vinoba. While one of them was: 
a graduate; another was a Vakil, 


offered on™ ie 


the third was: y 4 


leading Congress worker and the fourth had Praja-.: 


Socialist leanings. 
dum (?) to Vinoba regretting the insult (?) shown 4 
to their village by returning their gifts. Some Bhoo; 


They gave a written memoran- | ; 


rah 


dan workers were also present. p 
Vinoba began, “At the outset I must tell you that : 


my work is not to discredit any one but to raise: 
everybody’s prestige. I do not want to run down. « 
anybody’s honour or reputation. I am interested only” 
in revoking love and cementing hearts.” 

“We too want the same,” the Vakil put in. 
I am constrained to add that 
refused. I know cases where offers short of one-s ixth . 
have been accepted.” 

“Vakil Saheb, it is no court of 


“But 
our dan-patra was ` 


law where you ; : 


must grgue against the adversary. This is a company £ 
of the faithful who give vent to their true feelings,“ 


oe ee 
3 oe 
; “1507 


| wio are anxious " wash off all stains on their heni: 
I ean‘ quote numberless instances when people have 
_ offered far more than one-sixth as also of those who 
have forsaken all. Why should you initiate only low- 
pulling cases?” i 
“My only submission is that our offer may please 
be accepted. More shall follow later.” 


"SI would urge upon you to grasp my ‘point. I` 


want you to take me in your house as a member on 
behalf .of the Daindra Narayan. . If you are, five 
brothers, Į should be considered as the sixth and 
given the share, if three then the fourth, if seven then 
the eighth, and if you are alone then I must get the 
half. I do not count children for they grace every 
‘house. Mine is a religious demand.” 
The Vakil grew silent and seemed to be. thinking 
something. But the graduate ejaculated, “Baba! We 


can’t meet our own needs. Besides, there is the. ever, 


sharp sword of the Government hanging overhead.” 
Supporting him, the Vakil added, “They are going 
to fix ceilings. Who would then offer land in gift?” 


“T know it very well,” answered Vinoba, “And 
I also khow that all your’ talents are employed in 
the task of -sabotaging the proposed legislation. Whem 
Į was in Telangana, the Government there was think- 
ing -of land enactments. It went on thinking. Mean- 
while the landlords transferred their lands in the 
names of their various relatives. At long last the Act 
_ bas now come allowing some 100 or 125 acres.. Now 
this js as good as not done. In your Bihar too, joint 
“families are being disintegrated. Within two years, 
or by-the time théy pass.any Act, all lands would go 
to the family-members. And that Act would be 
“rendered futile.” T g 
“Do, you mean to say that tbis legislation is in 
vain?” . 


C “You know it far more, than myself,” said Vinoba 
with a laugh. He continued, “I am afraid you did 
4 ‘not appreciate the secret of my demand. I want to 
gbolish. the very ownership of land. 
ownership is heresy. It is against the will of God. I 
‘go from village to village to “spread this message. As 


gir, water, sky and light. cannot be owned by any- ' 


“tédy, so also land. Land would go only to. the tiller, 

even as a book goes Only to the reader. True that 
some of you, will not be’ able to work on the field 

. yourself.. But, I give you time. Not much but four 
or five years. During this periód, you must prepare 
your children so that they’ may Jabour,in the com- 
pany of the children of the landless. But would you 
please tell the reason of keeping any land when you 
can support yourself by legal practice?” 


The Vakil tried to evade the issue, “People have 

not yet quite understood.” 
And the Congressman joined him, “Even if we 
agree to part with land; the elders of the house do 


‘Narayan appealed for it. 


To claim land . 


not. They Baye: earned it “by the sweat of their brow.. 


How can th wey give it up now?” 

“I would not go into the question how land has 
been acquired by you people. I need not rake up 
into the past. It would neither help you nor me. But I 
would like to know your duty as a Congressman. Your 
State Congress passed a resolution for 32 lakhs of 


acres and also repeated it in a subsequent meeting. 


Do you feel that you must fulfill that resoluticn?”. 
“There are ever so many raeo x eee 
the Socialist young man. 
“I seq!” spoke Vinoba in astonishment. 
were you of the Praja-Socialist Party 
that I had taken wp your work. 


“But it 
who told me 
Does it mean that 


_ you have abandoned it after my taking it up? You 


are a very strange Jot, Your leader, Jayaprakash 
But you are such queer 
followers as forsake their own leader after giving him 


a push!” The whole assembly convulsed with laughter. 


“Baba, this is not surprising at all,” confessed’ 
the graduate, the youngest. “For your demand strikes. 
first at one’s own self.” ii 


“You are right,” exclaimed Vinoba. “Had it not 
been required to offer Gne’s own share, 
Congressmen and the Praja-Socialists 
accepted the ‘resolutions of their parties. 
difference between my work and that of others.” 

The Vakil seemed to, be in a hurry to wind up ‘the. 
case, “Alright! You agree to our present offer. 
shall complete one-sixth quota shortly.” 

“When: you are willing to offer one-sixth, the 
earlier the better. Who knows when I would be able 
to come to your village again or see you?” 

“Tor that matter, there ig so much 
idle. And we do not 


“Why don’t you give me all that? It is waste. for 
you but I can make use of it. My demand is: give 
me all the uncultivable Jand with you and out of the 
cullivable land I want my rightful share as a brother.” 

“Baba, what can you do with that uncultivable 
land?” asked the Congressman. 


land lying 
even know how much> it is”. 


“Please give ‘me first. All is grist that comes to 
my mill. I will show you what I can do with it.? 


“We won't be able to keep it with us under the z 


proposed enactment,” 
“And yek you, do not part with it]? > ea 
In a slew voie e, the Vakil 
pensation . . .” : 


Vinoba heard it, ay uttered loudly, “Here you 
are! It is now that you have opened your heart. Your 
eye is on the compefisation-mioney. This is what 


makes you stick on to that. I would rather ask you | 


to donate me all compensation that you -may. get. 


‘Many have.done like that.” 


“They must have been rich men,’ 


both the ` 
would have. 
This is the ` 


We | 


“Tt is.of no use=it" 
‘is either river or sand or barren. n 


murmured, “Its com- ' 


put- in the 
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Congressinan. We’ are not 
elders will permit us.” 


so well off. Nor Hie, 


“Well, I wowt say that. But I ‘am sure that 


offering your uncultivable land you lose little.” r 


Silence followed. The four talked for a while in’ 
Then one. of them in a feeble voice said, 


whispers. 
“Baba, we four are willing to offer one-sixth of our 
share.” | 
Vinoba “laughed and inquired, “What. 
ganit or measure? Is it that of the Patna University 
or that of Bihar?” This, amazed everybody: What 
does it mean? One of them said, “May we know the 
two measures?” i 
“Sometime ago I met a pleader with a diploma 
with the Patna University,” said Vinoba. He offered 
me one acre of land with the remarks: 
one-sixth. I asked him to clarify. He explained. ‘We 
have one hundred acres in our family. We are four 
brothers and our father is alive. So we get twenty 
acres out of this 100. Now ‘I have three sons. They 
three and myself make four. Consequently my own 
share is divided into four. And only five acres ’fall 
to my lot, Obviously, one aere is more than oné- 
sixth of the same!’ This is the Patna ganit” 
All burst into peals of laughter. Vinoba 
nued, “So- one-sixth of 100 acres is one acre. 
kindly let me know which-ganit you follow.” 
The young ‘graduate was very inquisitive, “Baba, 
tell us also-the ganit of the Bihar University.” 
The Congressman silenced him, “What more do 
you want’ to hear from Baba? Give him what you 
want to-give.” , 


conti- 


So 


“We four offer,” said the Vakil, “one-sixth of the - 


land due to us and our children. All of us will donate 
separately.” _ 

Humorously, Vinoba stated, “I wanted at least 
one-sixth of the whole family. But you have followed 
the Bihar University ganil. Now, what about my 
share of the land with other members of the two 
families?” 

“For that our fathers and uncles would meet,” 
replied the Congressman. “AlL members of the fami- 
lies would sit and then decide what to do. Presently 
we have dispensed with one-sixth’ of our individual 
shares.” 

“As you please,” remarked Vinoba, “I hope that 
you will prevail upon your elders and. successfully! 
persuade them to part with at least one-sixth of the 


family holdings. But what you give me now is, I am 


Sure, all ‘cultivable land.” 

This stirred the Socialist: “Naw that we have 
accepted you as a brother, we give you as your right, 
And when one gets a right, he must share both good 
and bad stuff.”- 

_ Vinoba .nodded ein assent} and said, “So I become 
your family member now. But I plead for justice. 
Won’t you like your brother to stand on his’ feet like 


ig your. 


‘Tt is more than 
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you? Naturally he must be made to share, besides 
land, all other things too. I am your weakest and - 
youngest brother. Whence JI have an extraordinary 
claim.” i 
, They all blushed at these words. The Congress- 
man seemed to be struck aghast. He grinned: “Baba, 
you.are, continuously attaching more and more.” 
“Is there anything unfair in what I ask? Would 
you dare make merry, while your own brother be in 


a wretched concition? At any rate, I would expect — 


you to get broken all fallen land you give me.” 

All the four. conceded this demand. 

More than an hour had passed. It was past eight 
Vinoba turned to the workers who wanted to consult t 
him _on some, points. And the four brothers took his >. 
leave. 


e.s @o¢q „oea 


November, first. week. Purnea district, Kishan- 
ganj town. A Muslim noble saw Vinoba in tbe morn- `. 
ing. He had already donated. 3,500 acres’ of land. He. - 


gave further 1,500 acres to Vinoba that day. “You — 
have,” said „Vinoba, “offered all the Gher Mazrua 
Khas land (uncultivated) with you. Now as my 


right, I demand one-sixth of your Khud Kasht land 
(under cultiyation).” 


“I agree to your claim,” spoke he very politely. 
“But in our Muslim families, a woman has also her 
right. And we are five brothers and two sisters.” 

“Then I become the @ighth in your a put 
in Vinoba, and I want one-sixth.” ` 

“Very gladly so.” And he signed the dan-patra 
accordingly. Later he observed, “This mission of 
yours is in keeping with Islam which enjoins such 
gifts as duty, Your demand is a righteous one. God 
willing, the’ country would fulfill your demand.” 


` 


ese >e yar 


A week dater. A village in the Katihar sub- 
division of Purnea’ district. We were on our morning 
trek from the Navabganj Pokharia village to Kalyan- 
gaon. On our way, the local people welcomed Vinoba 
with an original song: 


Sita Sita Ram Polo! 
Radhe Radhe Shyam Bolo! 
. Sab Koi Bhoomidan Dedo! 
Sab Koi Sampattidan Dedo! 
(Let us recall the name ef God.-Let everyone 5 
us offer Bhoodan and Sampattidan,) , 


This gladened Vinoba’s heart. Reaching the halt, 
he observed that we human beings were called upon 
to do only two things: recalling God’s name and 
offering gifts. He advised them to sing this bhajan 
regularly. As one eats day after. 
must offere Dan. A.few days after the said bhajan 
was sung in this form: 


day, ‘so also one . > 


`. thali approached a worker 


Sita Sta Ram Bolo! 
Sabkot Bhoomidan -Dedo! 
_. Radhe Radhe Shyam Bolo! 
Sabkoi Sampattidan Dedo! 


Associating Sita. with Bhoodan and Radha with 
Sampattidan is Very significant. 
now adopted this bhajan. I don’t think that hymns to 
God and Dan are sung in this manaer anywhere else 
in the country. That it was begun by the lay peasan- 
try in a village in Bihar indicates to what depth the 
movement has penetrated into the heart of the people. 


Last week of November. Santhal Parganas dis- 

_ trict. We were at a village in the Adivasi area. The 
prayer was held usual at 3 p.m. It was followed by 

Vinoba’s address in which he pointed out that his 
object. was to abolish private ownership of land and 
transfer it all to the village. They must regard the 
whole village as their own home and live like a 
family. Everybody should work according to his or 
: her capacity and get eee to his or her need, 


. gust as in a family. 


After Vinoba had left the dais, an old. tall: San- 
selling some Bhoodan 
literature near the dais. The Santhali told him that 
he wanted to offer 12 acres of land out of the ten 
acres he had in the hilly region. The worker began 
fo fill in the dan-patra. When the time came for 
signing it, the Santhali told him, “I have twelve acres 
more in the plains. May I offer two acres out of that 
too?” 

“Why not? Rather you must.” 

“Then fill in the dan~patra for that too. L would 
_ sign both of them simultaneously.” 
The worker did as desired. The Santhali gave his 
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The workers have 


the workers to contact the 
house and -execute the’ task. Not 


eera Dg 


thumb impréssion on both the dan-patras. And , he 


walked back happily to his house. 


ia 


Two days Be: We were at a. village Boria. 
Vinoba was returning to his camp after the evening 
prayer. On the way, several Santhali people greeted 
him. And one of them said: “Baba Zamin Jo! Zamin 
lo! Ham Zamin Denge! (Baba, take land! take land! 
We ‘shall give it.)” 

Vinoba folded his hand and 
another Santhali stalwart came 
warmly, “Zamin lo! Zamin lot 


stepped on. Then 
to him and spoke 
Baba! Zamin lo! 


_ (Take land! Take iland] Baba, take landi)” ' 


Vinoba then stayed for a while and _ stated, 
“Give! Givel I have come to take! Distribute all 
land! Finish this ccllecting business. Distribute. and 
share as in a family.” 

And he asked a worker to meet all-these friends 
aud hil in the dan-patra of their offerings. 

The above events speak for themselves. When 
Vinoba entered Bihar, his words were: ‘I want land,‘ 
Give me land,” On the eve of his departure, Bihar’s” 
sky echoes and ré-cchoes with the word, “Take land! 
Take land!” What more is required? Now it is for 
masses from house’ to 
workers, but ‘I 
would prefer, Yagna-doers! Once the Y agna-doers 
take to their feet, land ownership. in India would 
become .2 thing of the unhappy ‘past. All land would’ 
belong to the village, while the ‘field-ings’ to the 
peasant (khet gaon ka, kheti kisan ki), And if this 
can happen peacefully and smoothly, “every other 
problem can be likewise solved’ by Jan-Shakit™ 


(people’s power) in this country in keéping with our 
genius. Doubtless, that would lead us to true Sata 
to Gram-Raj and to Ram-Raj. i 
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Borks in the priticipal European and Indian languages are reviewed in 


The Mouern Review. 


But reviews of all books sent cannot be guaranteed. 


Newspapers, periodicals, school and college text-books, pamphlets, reprints of 


magazine articles, addresses, etc. 


are not noticed. 


Lhe receipt of books 


received. for review cannot be acknowledged, nor can any enquiries relating 


thereto answered. 


ENGLISH 


HISTORY, ITS PURPOSE AND METHOD: By, 


G. J. Renier, Professor of Dutch History and Institu 
tions in the University of London. George Allen and 
Unwin Ltd., London. 1950. Pp. 272. Price 16 shillings. 

This is one of the most thorough and important 
works on historical methodology that have appeared 
in recent years. The author who has. a number of 
historical works to his credit combines 
erudition with a rare faculty of close analysis and 
critical appraisement of the views of other scholars, 
lucid exposition holds the 
reader in a firm grip from beginning to end. In his 


-foreword while rightly criticising the attitude of the 


scientists and the extreme Marxists towards history, he 
justifies his own treatment from the point of view of 
a practising historian. Himself an acknowledged 
disciple of well-known pragmatic philosophers like 
origmahty hes 
in his application of their method to the problems of 
history. He divides his work into three parts bearing 
the titles, What is History, The Detection of Evenis, 
and T elling the Story, which between themselves 
cover the complete course of a historian’s craft from 
the initial quest for knowledge of the past experiences 


. of societies through the collection of material down 


to the record of those experiences in writing. The. 
author’s definitions of a large number of technical 
terms in the course of his narrative are always 


apposite, while his criticisms of well-known doctrines’ 


like those of the Roman Catholic Church sand the 
Marxist writers as well as the interpretations in Toyn- 
bee’s Study of History, are informing and instructive. 


Altogether this is a highly stimulating and suggestive 


work which should serve as an excellent guide for all 
worshippers at the shrine of the Muse of History. 
. N. GHOSHAL 

MEWAR AND THE MUGHAL EMPERORS, 


(1526—1707): By Dr. G. N. Sharma, M.A, Ph. D. 
-Published by Shivalal Agarwal and Co. H ospital 
Road, Agra. 1954. Pp. 2484x. Price Rs. ‘12-8. 


There is hardly any episode more fascinating and 


altractive in Indian history than the annals of the 


- Ruling House of Mewar. 


m 


Founded by Bappa Rawal 
the line produced such a. succession Of noble warriors 
that the saga of their fight for freedom and sacrifices 
undergone outshine the romantic tales of the Scottish 
and Dutch war of independence. Both the Scotch 
and the Dutch sustained a fight against enemies with 
whom they were united by ties of race and culture. 
On the other hand, wide divergences in religious 
beliefs and social practices separated the Sisodia from 
his Muslim advegsary and gave an  wnexampled 
bitterness and’ intensity of passion to fhe struggle. 


10 


astonishing 


No criticism of book-reviews and notices is published. 


Eprror, The Modern Review. 


The Mewar Ranas contest with the 


an epic element and flavour. It is not too muc 
(1608?-1528), Pratap (1572-1597), and Raj Singh ;; 
(1652-1698), fought with the dogged obstinacy of © 
the Anglo-Saxon, the reckless courage of the Tar tar 


Turkish r 
Sultans and the Padishahs of Delhi have, pai 
' to, 
say that the Ranas like Kumbha (1433—1468), Sanga, ~ 


S TeS apia 


and the chivalrous disposition of the knight-errants - ue 


of medieval Europe. 
The book under, review is 
constructing the history of Mewar on the basis 


an attempt at 


re on 
of. 


the primary sources. The atithor has brought to light. 


many raw materials which had hitherto been un- 


known.. A mass of Sanskrit epigraphs and Sanskrit K 


works, such as the Amar Sar, Amar Bhushan, Jagat. ` 
Singh Kavya, Amar Singh Kavya, ete., Kheyats, and . 


Vansabalis, such as the Granth Vansabali, Vansabali ` 
Ranajim, Sisod Vansabali, and a new Persian, 2 
chronicle Khulasa-i-Shah Jahan Namah ‘by Zahid ” 


Khan which is an abridged version of Shah Jahan’s 
reign, as given by Qazwini and Abdul Hamid Lahori. 

The chief merit of the volume is that it reinforces. 
the main facts of Mewar history, previously compiled. 
by G. H. Oyha and supplements our knowledge on 
many points. 

Reference may also be made to the dhibte: on 
the “Economic and Cultural” history that forms the: 
epilogue to this volume; to the ten maps, two plans 
of battle, numerous illustrations, such as -the armoury 
of Maharana Pratap, Saddle, Chhatyi, 
(pavilion) of Chetak that are incorporated here. 

The book is a thesis approved for the degree of 
the Doctor of Philosophy, but the tediousness of. 
expression and dull narration reduce 
work for which I would recommend the cutting down 
of the thesis to half its size. 

N; 

MAN IN BUDDHISM AND CHRISTIANITY: 
By Rev. Dr. 
Y.M.C.A. Publishing H ouse, 
Calcutta-16. Pp. 149..Price Rs, 

The author is a Protestant ‘Christian Meinas 
jn Ceyloń and the book under review is his thesis 
submilted to the University of Edinburgh in partial.. 
fulfilment of the- requirements for tho -degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy. As the title suggests it makes 
a’ comparative study of the 
held by Hinayana Buddhism and Protestant Chris- 
tianity.-It is divided in nine small chapters, besides. 
eight short appendices on pertinent topics.” 

The comparison is critical and pointed and doč- 
mented with copious quotations from established. 
authorities. The learned author had to study patiently - 


ay Russell Street,. 


and Chabutra. i 


interest in the * 


n% 


B. Roy T a 
Bryan de Kritser, Ph.D. Published: by 3 


conception of Man as > 


very megy standard works on Buddhism and Hindu. ‘ 


ae 154 6 
= ism in order to write this book. 


- Enlightenment, Anatta and 
Buddhism are ‘respectively compared: with the: Church. 


Passing reférences 
‘differences with, 
Sangha; Arhat, 
conceptions of 


are made to Hinduism, and its 
Christianity are clearly pointed out. 
other 


New Man in Christ, Redemption, Original Sin -and 
other corresponding conceptions of Christianity. It 
is regrettable that “the comparison is intended firstly, 


- to bring out the sad contrast between the’ two faiths- 


and finally to prove the superiority of Christian doc- 
trines over the Buddhist and Hindu ones. 

In the fifth chapter entitled “The Buddha and the 
Christ” the orthodox author wrongly observes: “The 


word ‘avatara, which is the Hindu equivalent of the 


Christian word Snearnation,’ literally means an appa- 
rition. Rama and Krishna, are avatars of God, they, 
are apparitions. They do not become ‘flesh’ and dwell 
with men.” In the opinion of the dogmatic mission- 
ary, therefore, an avatara is apparition! He means 
to say that Christ is the only Incarnation whereas. 
Rama, Krishna and Buddha are not! Is it anything 
other than tomfoolery on the -part of a bigeted 
Christian. 

“In: page 73 deaths of Buddha and Christ are 


eited to show the essential contrast between the two 


world-religions. In this connection the fanatic author 
remarks: “The Buddha cannot help any man at 
death. In contrast the death of the Christ on the 
Cross -has universal meaning.” So in the author’s 
view-pomt in order to be great every avatara like 
Christ must be crucified | If crucifixion means 
atonement for the sins of humanity then Buddha 
certainly underwent crucifixion of a different. type 
which the bigoted missionary fails to, understand and 


' appreciate. 


- misunderstood 


In page 24,.the author opines: “The main differ- 
ence in the conceptions of Reality in the two faiths 
is clearly indicated by the Mappamondo painting in 
the Campo Santo in Pisa and the Buddhist idea of 
the wheel of hfe or the Bhaba-chakra. .-. . While 
the: Buddhist artist paints the wheel in the hands of 
Yama, the Christian pictures it in the hands of God. 
The final word for the Buddhist: is Yama, the God of 
Death; for the ‘Christian it is-the living God.” 
‘The book is blackened by similar vilifications on 
almost every page. The Hindus as well ag the Bud- 
dhists will be benefited by reading this propagandist 
work and knowing how their religions are being 
and misinterpreted by Christian 
missionaries at home and abroad. 

' SWAMI JAGADISWARANANDA 

MY PARENTS: By Kailasnath Katju. Published 


_by the University of Calcutta, Price Re. 1. 


Dr. Katju is well-known as an able ‘minister, 
. jurist’ and politician. This brief account. of his 
parents—Rampyari Sohagrani Katju and Pandit 


hd 


Tribhuwannath Katju—is “interesting not merely as a 
part. of his family history, but also as affording a 
glimpse into Nineteenth Century India. The account 


‘of his motlfer’as given here is translated -from Hindi, 


that. of his father ivas originally written in English. 
D. N. Mooxersza 


THE CHANGING MAP OF INDIA: By G. 8. 


Halappa. H. Venkataramiah and Sons; Vidyanidhi 
Book Depot, Mysore. Pp. 79. Price Rs. 2-8, 

This is an important publication when the States 
Reorganisation Commission appointed by the Govern- 
ment of India is examining, the problem in all its 
aspects and touring all over the country fo assess 


- 
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public opinion on the subject. ‘The ‘author iii dealt 
with this vast ‘and complicated subject from. different 
angles in six chapters, wiz., The Evolution of Political 
Map of India; British ‘Opinion on the Reorganisation 
„of States; Indian Agitation for -Linguistic ‘Provinces 
"—Pre-Independent Period; Post-Independent Period; 
Linguistic States in Theory and Practice; and National 
Unity and Reorganisation of States. The Congress 
before the attainment of Independence promised 
Linguistic provinces for the country. But now the 
leaders are afraid to change the provincial boundaries 
as this may set in motion separatist. tendéncies and’ 
may lead to narrow “State patriotism” detrimental to 
All-India unity. The author by dealing with the object 
historically in different periods—Hindu, Muslim and 
British, has shown that there is nothing to be afraid 
of frém mapping out India linguistically. On the 
other hand, such a step. will reduce the number of 
States and ther eby reduce cost of administration and 
help development of regional languages and spread of 
education and efficiency of the people and above aill,. 
satisfy the aspirations of the people. India’s unity is 
in her diversity and to try to shape the entire sub- 
continent into one pattern will not only be improper 
but dangerous for her future development and ` pro- 
gress. ‘Hindi as an ajll-India language will better 
develop “under. such linguistic States. on willing co- 
operation. The author also supports the adjustment 
af boundaries of States of West Bengal, Orissa and 
other States in North India. To him the problem of 
linguistic provinces is particularly a problem of the 
south—-Tamil, Telugu, Malayalam, Kanarese, Marathi 
and Gujarati speaking people. We have pleasure in re- 
commending this book to all who are interested in 
subject. 
PRACTICE AND PHILOSOPHY .OF CO-: 
OPERATION: By V. Veerasingham,; Manipay Hindu. 


College, Manipay (Ceylon). Pp. 155. Price not 

mentioned. SE 
It is a study of co-operative philosophy and 

movement with special reference to Ceylon. ` Thé 


writer himself a co-operator and an educationist of 
repute has done a service to his countrymen by bring- 
jng out. in bold relief not only the material benefits but 
also spiritual gains of co-operation. The conditions are 
not much different in Ceylon from that of India and 
the progress had its way more or less through govern-' 
mental backing or initiative which the author rightly 
deplores. Co-operation is a people’s movement and 
it is the people who will work it up for themselves. 
Government can help it but cannot create Go-opera- 
tion. Co-operation presupposes many human qualities 


. in its organisers and initiative among „workers. for a 


great cause irrespective of immediate benefits to 
them. The author depicts co-operation as a religion 
which people of all ‘lands and faiths must honour. 
He believes in world co-operation and world salvation 
through co-operation. ‘Capitalism, Socialism and 
Communism, each has its merits and- defects but tö- 
operation - brings within itself a happy compromise to 
sujt all countries, all people and all times. It is a 
panacea for war, ignorance, noverty,” unemployment, 
immorality and social evils of all kinds. Such is the 
aulhor’s estimate of co-operation. Indéed with such a 
faith in co-operation, he is in a position to write with 
conviction on the subject. ` 


The book contains twenty-one phapters dealing 
with various aspects of co-operative movements and 
activities, Law, State, Polities Economics, RENEA, 
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Education, Party system, Bureaucracy, Co-operative 
government, all bave „been. drawn in the discussion 
by the learned author. The book has been written in 
a pleasant style and subjects’ presented display: the 
authors unshakable faith in co-operation. The- author 
is very much against State interference in the matter 
of co-operation although .he welcomes help (co- 
operation) from all quarters. The book deserves to 
be widely circulated among co-operators. . 
A. B. Durma 


at 


SANSKRIT-ENGLISH 


UPANISHADS (Vol. I, 1950 and Vol If, 1953): 
By &. M. Bhaumik, M.A.. LL.B., B.C.S. (Retd.). 
Prabartak Publishers, 61, Bowbazar Street, Calcutta- 
12. Pp. 228 and 480. Price Rs. 4-8 and Rs. 6. 


We welcome the publication of the two handy 
volumes containing the complete text (in Deva- 
nagari) and translation in simple English of all the 
principal Upanishads, eleven in number, including the 
= Chhandogya and the Brihadaranyaka taken up in the 

bigger second volume. Most of the standard books in 
English on the Upanishads are now out of market 
and the present work is likely to commend itself 
specially to common English-knowing readers who are 
not well-read in Sanskrit.. The author with a rare 


devotion took up the study of the Upanishads as the . 


greatest solace of his life in old age and as an it- 
estimable boon.The book is, therefore, free from 
polemic and scholarly outlook. On the other hand, 
he approaches the scriptures from the common man’s 
viewpoints,-some of which he has pertinently dis- 
cussed in the two forewords. He has, moreover, added 
interesting’ explanatory notes throughout. We only 
wish the author had arranged to correct the printing 
mistakes, from which the book is not unfortunately 
free.. : l 
i e D. C. BHATTACHARYYA 


N 


SANSKRIT 


CHIKITSA TILAKAM OF SRINIVASA: Edited 
with Introduction by Sri S. Venkalasubramanya Kas- 
tri, Vaidyavisarada, Sahitya and Ayurveda Siramant, 
- Professor, Venkataraman Ayurvedic College, Myla- 
‘pore.. Madras Government Oriental Series. No. CVIII, 
Government Oriental Manuscripts Library,~ Madras. 
Price Rs. 94. | i 

South India has a rich store of old manuscripts 
of works in different Indian languages and on various 
subjects. A number of institutions have been engaged 
for a long time in publishing critical editions of 
-valuable important works found among them. But it 
has been possible so far to bring to light in this 
manner a very small and insignificant portion of our 
great heritage. It is therefore very much encouraging 


to find that the Government of Madras has taken 
upon itself the task of making the unpublished 
manuscripts accessible to the world of scholars in 


decent’ printed forms. It has introduced a series of 
publications -entitled Madras Government Oriental 
Series in whiche have appeared editions of old works 
in Sanskrit and provincial languages like Tamil, 
Telugu, Malayalam and Kannada. A number of 
Sanskrit works published in the Series have been 
noticed in these pages (April, 1951, March, 1952, and 
` January, 1953). The volume under review, No. 108 
in the series, contains a little-known Sanskrit work 
on .medicine which looks like ‘a revised edition of the 
Astangahridaya brought up-to-date with additions.” We 


lð 


have here only the Sutrasthana section in forty chap- 
ters—all that is available. ofla big work consisting of 
five parts, with 130 ¢hapters.. The edition is based on . 
a damaged: palm-leaf manuscript preserved in the | 
Government Oriental Manuscripts Library of Madras, 
which also possesses, it is recorded, a ‘restored copy’ 
purchased from the Sarasvati Bhandagaram. ‘The 
learned editor Glaims to have corrected the mistakes 
in the manuscript with the help of well-known works - 
on Ayurveda. ‘Certain matters which appear to be -. 
irrelevant have been relegated to the footnotes together ` 
with the corrupt readings of the manuscript and an .; 


entire section dealing with mimeral preparations has - 
been suspected to be later interpoldtion and printed ` 


ag an appendix. We commend the work to the notice — 
of students interested in Ayurveda for 


his Introduction in English and Upodghata in Sans- 
krit. ; , 
CHINTAHARAN CHAKRAVARTI 


BENGALI : 
(3) > 


(1) JAJABAR, (2) MATIR MADHURI, 
MADHUKARI: By Sudhir Gupta. M. C. Sarkar ‘ 
and Sons Lid, 14 College Square’ Calcutta. Card- ~ 


board bound. Pp. 60, 58 and- 60. Price (1) and (2) 
Re. 1-12 and (3) Rs. 2. 
The author of these three books of poems is a 


romantic poet who ‘loves to play with imagination .- 


and is. enamoured with the charm of melody and 
verse: The muse of poetry has captivated his heart, — 
his wants are few, ‘but the beauty, -grandeur and .- 
sublimity of nature has filled his heart with love and 


bliss. He wants to keep away from the hustle-bustle, ~ 


hurry-seurry and the’ ¢old, calculating ways of the 
world, and seeks a peaceful haven where everything . 
is full of amity and unison, but he likes to enjoy the ~- 
roaring rumble of the sea and: the fury of the tempest, 


safely nestled in the warm bosom of mother Earth. _ 
{fis verse is simple and rhythmical in contrast with — 


the intricate mazes and perplexities of thought and - 
verse of the’ modern poets. The poems entitled ‘Rater 
Swapan, ‘Pranaya-Smriti, ‘Kabitar Prati,’ 
Bhanganj Gan, ‘Dustu Rakhal, > 
‘Palataka? and ‘Swapane,’ are charming and ẹxpres- -. 
sive. The reader will find his poems delightful. ae 


BENGALI-HINDI 


RASHTRABHASHA-SHIKSHAK: By Sudhir 


Chandra Majumdar. Sole distributor: Chuckervertty, | a 
Chatterjee and Co, College Square, Calcutta. Pp. 118; | 
Price Re. 1-8. 


The average Bengali has no clear idea about the. 
relation between Hindi and Urdu. Mr. Majumdar is- 
an adept in both the languages and is, moreover, 
an enthusiast in linguistic researches. His keen philo- .. 
logical insight has helped him not only to afford to ~ 
the Bengali readers an easy access to. the State- 
language Hindi, but’ also gto explain within the 
limited space of the book the relation between the 


two: languages. The exercises will be of great help | =. 


the book has been 


to the readers. The fact that 
the 


appreciated ‘by eminent scholars goes to show 


merit of the book. We wish it a wide circulation. 


Frequent misprints have marred the value of the 
book; but the author has given assurance that they ` 
will be corrected in the’ next edition. she 

. Joasg Ç. Bacay < 


Es 


critical and —- 
comprehensive study initiated by the learned editor in = 


‘Mahakaler Prati >` 


ef that freedom. As such, 


- weakness, 
we read the present account of his life, which ends with 
: 1926 we watch the step-by-step evolution of a patriot- 


+ 
P t. 


saen n ` HINDI 
l SIRDAR VALLABBHAI PATEL (Part I): By 
Narahari Parekh. Translated from Gujarati by Rama- 


narayana Chaudhuri. Navajivan Prakashan Mandir, 
Ahmedabad. Illustrated. Pp. 544, Price Rs. 6. 


Though posterity alone ‘can sit- truly in judgment 
on the worth and work of an. individual in the light of 
the “one-increasing purpose” of the author of the 


. universe, yet it cannot be denied that Sirdar Patel 


would be reckoned as one of the tallest stalwarts in 
India’s fight for freedom and a sagacious “integrator” 
his life is bound to be a 
éontinual source of inspiration to all those who prefer 
_ justice to injustice, freedom to slavery, strength to 
service of the people to “self-help.” For, as 


cum-hero, whose forehead is stamped with the marks 
of a crusader with the ery on his lips, “I will never rest 
while my country lahguishes daily in  soul-corroding 
_stavery.” Many an ilusion in the public mind about 
_ the Sirdar being “a steel-frame,” as if the human heart 
` did not beat under it at all, or a politician . of the 
market-place, and so on, will be dispelled after reading 
„the book under review. Indeed, if Gandhiji was a 
maker of heroes, the Sirdar was a maker of patriots, 


STRI-PURUSHA-MARYADA: By Kishorlal Mask- 
ruwala. Translated from Gujarati by Someshwar Puro- 
ee Navajivan® Prakashan Mandir, Ahmedabad. Pp. 
188. Price Rs. 2. 


Man-woman relationship is one of the basic human 
`. relationships. Accordingly, like life it, too. grows and 


= is not something static. It is subtle, however, and only 


<o & sensitive and, keenly critical person like the author 
= could “lay down” its logic as well as its “logical” (ag 


- against sentimental or customary) limits which’ will 


=z -ensure “cleanliness” in our social life and also social 
5 Solidarity of the right type in our times. Therefore, he 


> bas discussed the various aspects of this relationship— 


passion, celibacy, marriage, social contact, individual 
| ~ behaviour, etc. —with his characteristic courage. and 
4 ¢audour, nay, conviction. The reader will be saved 


at 
m 


from many an unsuspected pitfall and predicament, 
. indeed, if he would care to act on the suggestions and 
; advi ice contained in the book. It should, therefore, be 
in every educated family’s private library. Shri Mashru- 


= wala’s is a mind that sees, dares and does the right 


: me come what may,—which is a rarity in these’ 
- days 


n E se Prakashan Mandir, Allahabad. Pp.176. 
fe. 178. 


ASHOKA VAN: By Gokul -Ghandra Sharma. 


Price 


GANDHI GAURAV: By Gokul Chandra Shapes: 
z Prakashan M andir, Allahabad. Pp. 112. Price 
e. Í. 


Both the books, each of which has twelve cantos, 
deal with themes, which shall ever remain dear to the 
heart of every Indian, sSecially every student, of 


_ Hindi literature. The first “sings” .of Sita's dark days, 


when she was a captive of Ravana in. the then Ceylon, 


_ while the second “sings” of the life and achieveménts 


=- of Gandhiji, who modelled: his life after that of Rama. 


7 
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The poet has, indeed, sung of- his illustrious subjects 
in the manner of the ` minstrels of old, so - 
binding is his style. 


ures 
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_ narrating discussions between King Bhoj 


and the whole work 


- spells 


GUJARATI 
BHOJ ANE KALIDAS: By Lakshminarayan 
: Mojilal Pandya. Published by N. M. Tripathi and 
Co., Bombay-2. 1950. Thick card-board. Illustrated 
jacket. Pp. 398, Price Rs. 4. 


104. - stories, 
and. ‘Kavi 
Whether apocryphal or mythical, they are 
most interesting, describing as they do the literary 
duels and contests taking place in the court of that 
well-known princely patron of learning in ancient 
India: This is the fifth edition of a work written by 
the late Mr. Ambalal B. Jani, a noted Gujarati writer, 
The present editor Shri Pandya has made extensive 
changes in the light of his further study of the subject 
and produced a ‘work which fully sustains the reputa- _ 
tion of the- origina] writer. 


This book contains a collection of 


Kalidas, 


SHODHAMAN (in Search): By Dr. B. J. Jhaveri, 
M.A., Ph.D. Published by N. M. Thakkar and Co. 
Bombay-2. 1960. Thick eard-board. Illustrated cover. 
i ili. Price Re. 1. 


Dr. Jhaveri obtained his Ph.D. degree by writing e 
a thesis on the late Sir Ramanbhai Nilkanth’s many- 
sided literary work. One of the outstanding features of 
an all-round valuable literary work of Sir Ramanbhai 
was humour. He was ons of the few Gujarati writers 
of humorous works. His incomplete story—the work 
under notice—has been completed by Dr. Jhaveri, and 
he thas been able to sustain the spirit, of the original 
is so iNgehiously dove-detailed -’ 
that it is difficult to find out where Sir Ramanbhai | 
ends and Dr. Jhaveri begins. To catch the humour of 
the hero’s vanity (emptiness) and self-importance, the 
reader is asked to read the book at one sitting. 


SANSKSHIPT NAGARIK SHASTRA: By Ma- 
hondra Kumar M. Desai, B.A. Publishtd by Kikubhai 
peor and Co, Baroda. 1950. Paper ‘cover. Price 

el. >: l 


Science of Civics in brief: This is what the title 
means. In the present times when every one wants to 
know his rights and duties as a citizen’ of a State, a 
book bearing on the subject, written in popular and . 
easy language, was a desirable requirement. Mr. Desai 
has met that need ably, efficiently and intelligently. ` 


BUDDHI MAPAN: By P. C. Shah, M.A., B.T.: 
M.R.S.T. (London). Published by the Charhasta” 
Prakashan. Mandir, Bhavnagar. 1950. Paper cover. 
Pp. 89, Price Re. 1-12. pa 


As its name implies, this small book deals with an 
educational subject which has hitherto. remained un- ` 
touched and ther efore unexplored in Gujarat. It is. 
taking this measuie. (mapan) of a child’s intelligence 
(buddhi). The writer is one concerned with the educa- 
tion of young men and has studied the” science and art 
of this subject from all available sources. Tests in 
gauging the intelligence of a juvenile are laid down 
with hints from the guidance of teachers and parents. 
Those interested in this valuable question of national, 


importance will benefit by its perusal. 


= Re Ky M. d. 
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Just out 1 | eS Just out J 
TO THE YOUTH OF INDIA © 
l By 
SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 


The object of this publication is to bring within the easy reach of our 
student population a small, cheaply-priced yet representative selection 
of the-Swami Vivekananda’s message to the sons and daughters-of India. 
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= Highly Appreciated By George VI King of England. 
JYOTISH-SAMRAT PANDIT SRI RAMESH CHANDRA BHATTACHARYA, JYOTISHARNAB, 1.2.4.8. 





see, (London) of International fame, President of the world-renowned Baranashi Pandit Maha 

paises Sabha of Banaras and All India Astrological and Astronomical Society of Calcutta bas 
F won unique fame not only in India but throughout the world (e. g., in England, America, 
Africa, Australia, China, Japan, Malaya, Java, Singapore, etc. and many notable persons 
from every nook and corner of the world have sent unsolicited testimonials acknowledging 
his mighty and supernatural powers. This powerfully gifted greatest Astrologer & Palmist, 
Tantric can tell ata glance all about one’s past, present and future and. with the help of 
Yogic and Tantric powers can heal diseases which are the despair of Doctors and Kavirajas, 
redressing the pernicious influence of-evil stars and planets can help to win difficult law. 
l . suits and ensure safety from impending dangers, poverty, prevent childlessness and free 

‘people from debts and family unhappiness. 7 
Despaired persons are strongly advised to test the powers of Panditjl 
| WONDERFUL TALISMANS ; | 
Dhanada Kavacha Or The Rothschild Talisman :—for vast wealth, good luck and all round 
prosperity, honour and. fame in life. Price Re. 7-10. Special Re. 29-11. Super-Special Rs. 129-11, 
sagalamukhi Kavacha: To overcome enemiés it is unique, Gets promotion in services and in winning. 
‘civil or criminal suits and for pleasing higher officials it is unparalled. Rs. 9-2, Special Re. 34-2. 
Super-special Rs. 184-4, Mohini Kavacha :—Enablea arch foes to become friends and friends more 
friendly. Rs, 11-8. Special ‘Rs. 34-2, Super-special Rs, 387-14. Nrisingha Kavacha :—It cures Barrenness 
and.all sorts of female diseases and saves from devil and evil spirits, ete. Price Rs. 7-5. Special Rs. 13-9. 
Super-special with lasting speedy effects Re. 63-9, Saraswati Kavacha :—Sucters in examination and 
sharp memory. Ra. 9-9. Special Rs. 38-9 Detailed Catalogue With Testimonials Free on Request 


A wonderful Astrological book in English “MYSTERY OF THE MONTH YOU ARE BORN” 
by Jyotish Samrat :~—Deals month by month exhaustively Ra. 3-8. 


ALL-INDIA ASTROLOGICAL & ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY (Regd) | 
Head Office & Residence: 50/2. Dharamtola Street. “Jyotish Samrat Bhaban” (Wellengton Sq. Junction), 
i Oaleutta-13, Phone: 24—4065. Consultation hours: 3 P.M. to 5 P.M. 
a Branch 105,Grey St., “Basanta Nivas” Cal. 5. 8-30—11 A.M. Phone: B.B. 3685, __ 
Central Branch Office :—47, Dharamtola Street, Calcutta-13, Phone: Central 4065. Hours 5-30—7-0 P.M. 
oe . => -LONDON OFFION :—Mx.-M. A, CURTIS, V-A, Westway, Raynes Park, London. 
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INDIAN PERIODICALS 


- The F undamentals of Jainism 


Prof. Prithvi Raj Jain Shastri writes in The 
Aryan Path: . ' 


Speculations about man, the universe and the 
-relation between them, and about the goal of human 
. hife have been agitating man’s mind from time 
immemorial. This has given rise to many philoso- 
-phical systems and religious doctrines, one of which 
systems is ,known as Jainism. Its followers, now-a~ 
days mostly confined to India, hold a prominent place 
in’ this country. They have a vast literature in 
different languages, a . most „ancient culture, holy 
places scattered throughout the country and numerous 
histotical monuments as symbols of their glorious past 
and evidence of their love of art and sculpture. 

It is quite wrong to believe, as was held in: the 
‘greater part of the 19th century, that Jainism was 
either a break away from the Vedic religion of the 
ancient Indian Aryans or merely an offshoot of 
‘Buddhism. (See Hermann Jacobi’s Introduction, to 
-The Jaina Sutras, Part I, in The Sacred Books of the 


East, Vol. XXIL) The Jains believe their system to, 


be eternal truth, revealed for the berefit of mankind 
in every era by innumerable Tirthankaras or Jinas 
(Victors). (A Tirthankara is defined as he “who 
shows the broad fording-place of virtue, the best of 


all, reaching which men overcome pains and sorrows.” ` 


—Samantabhadra; + Brihat-Svayambhu, Stotra, 9.) 
These are omniscient expounders of the nature of 
things, preachers of truth amd organizers of the 


Sangha or Holy Order of ascetics, and teachers of the 
laity, both men and women. 

Owing to insufficient historical data E may 
' hesitate to accept the claim of Jainism to be a most 
ancient system of thought. But there is irrefutable 


hterary evidence that Jainism was flourishing in India 


definitely in the cighth century B.C., and even 
during the Vedie age. According to Dr. S. Radba- 
krishnan (Indian Philosophy, Vol. I, p. 287): 
«Jainism prevailed even before Vardhamana 
(Mahavira) or Parshvanatha. The Yajurveda men- 
tions the names of three ‘Tirthankaras—Rishabha, 
Ajitanatha, and Aristanemi,” . 
Buddhist literature contains evidence that 
Lord Mahavira’ aid not reveal any new truth or 
found a new system. 
Dharma) preached by Lord Parshvanath, the last 
Tirthankara -before Lord * Mahavira, were in vogue 
before Lord Buddha attained enlightenment. ' (Pandit 
Sukhlal: Nirgrantha Sampradaya, Parts I and IT.) 
Lord Mahavira was but one of the promulgators of 
Jainism; his parents were followers of Lord Parshva- 


natha. (Acharanga Sutra, 11.15.16, and Kalpa Sutra). 


Jainism is distinguished from other religions and 
philosophies by its clear-cut theological and meta- 
physical doctrines. The main purpose of this article 
is to acquaint the educated laity | ae the | basic 





“equality. This basic 


The four vows (Chaturyama 
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principles of Jainism without going into details. The 
exposition will be based mostly on original, authori~ 
tative: works. i 


Unbiased madosa research by European and 
Tndian scholars has revealed in ancient India two 
distinct currents of culture, namely, the Vedic or 
Brahmanie and the Shramanic. They were so anta- 
gonistic in approach that some ancient scho- 
lars regarded their opposition as etemal, 
that between a serpent and a mongoose or a cow and 
a lion. (Patanjali: Mahabhashya on the Panini Sutras, 
2.4.9.) 

The old Shramanic culture Meluded the doctrines 
accepted by the Jains, the Buddhists, the Sankhkyas 
and the Ajivakas. 
Vedié fold, the Ajivakas are found no more and only 
Jains and Buddhists may now be regarded as represen- 
tatives of this culture: Prof. A. N. Upadhye (A.. N. 
Upadhye: Pravachana Sai, Preface, p. 12) describes 
it as “an indigenous system of thought; 


like 


The Sankhyas have entered the | 


call it for’ 


convenience the Magadhan religion, which was essen. | 


tially pessimistic in its worldly outlook, metaphysically 
dualistic if not pluralistic, animistic and- yltira-humane 
in’ its ethical tenets, temperamentally ascetic, 
doubtedly accepting ‘the dogma of transmigration and 


the: Karma doctrine, owing no racial allegiance to the’ 
subscribing to the belief im 
individital perfection ` and refusing | unhesitatingly to _ 


Vedas and Vedie rites, 


accept a créator.” 

Pandit Sukhlalji, one of the greatest living autho- 
rities on Indian religion amd philosophy, 
lucidly summed up the basic. difference between these 
cultures: 


“Brahmanism or the ancient Vedic movement Was . 


established on the attitude of imequality while the 
latter (Shramanism) was based on the attitude > of 
| difference is obvious in these 
three respects’ viz., concerning society, concerning the 


end to be achieved ‘and concerning the outlook tos’ 


wards living creatures.’ (Jain Dharma Ka Prana, 


p. 1). 


of the Vedas, reject priestcraft and the rigidity of 
the caste system based on birth, deify the human 
soul, 


than others and stress ethical standards. But other 


tenets of theirs differ, as do also their literature and- 


their history. : 

Jainism accepts the existence of the eternal, non- 
material soul which persists through: sall changes and 
migrates. from one -body to another until 
soul, believes in an unbroken series of states, each 
deperiding on the -condition 
giving rise to the succeeding one. -The Jain and 
Buddhist concepts of liberation, are glso different. The 
tenets of Jainism, moreover, are claimed to have 
been promulgated by various Jinas at different times, 

a 


uns 


has very. 


‘Both Jainism and Buddhism deny the authority 


follow the doctrine’ of Ahimsa more earnestly ` 


finally | 
hberated. Buddhism, denying the existence of such a 


just- preceding it and. - 
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while the Buddhist doctrines were preached for the 
first. time by Lord Buddha himself... 

Jainism lays stress upon external and internal 
self-denial, while Lord Buddha was opposed to exter- 
nal austerities, regarding them as useless for purifying 
the mundane soul. While the two systems’ have 10 
common words like ‘Jina,’ ‘Arhat; ete, used in both 
for deified souls, the word ‘Niggantha’ (Acharanga 
Suira, 109; Bhagavati, 9.6.3883) (Nirgrantha in Sans- 
krit and Nigganttha in- Pali) meaning “free from all 
fetters,” internal as well as external, is used exclusively 
for Jain monks and deified persons. 

Prof. Dalsukh Malvaniya, a  well-reputed Jain 
scholar, holds that in the Upanishads, regarded as the 
fountainhead of all other .Indian philosophical sys- 
tems, the foundation of Jainism is not found. This 
fact establishes its independence and originality. The 
exposition of Karma, of the gunasthanas (stages of 
spiritual development), of the order and creation of 
the universe, of atoms, matter, the six substances, 
etc., found in the canon attributed to Lord Mahavira, 
goes to prove this system to be the result of the 
labour of many centuries before his time as well as 
different from and independent of Upanishadie 
thought. (Agama Yuga Ka Anckanta Vada, p. 12). 

Jainism maintains’ that truth and untruth have 
. been existing and will continue to exist side by side. 
Professor Kapadia has ‘rightly said: 

“According to the Jainas their religion as pro- 
pounded by their omniscient Tirthankaras is nothing 
but truth, and hence they are inclined to believe that 
there was never an age when Jainism did not exist 
at. least in some part of the world and that there will 
never come an age when it will be completely wiped 
off from the surface of our globe.” (H. R. Kapadia: 
The Jaina Religion and Literature, Vol. I, p. 7). 

As to specific literary evidence to justify this 
claim, we have referred to Lord, Arishtanemi’s being 
named in the Yajurveda (IX. 25). The Adi Parva 
„of the Mahabharata refers to kshapanaka, which 
` means a Jain monk. The Bhagavata Purana (V. 3-6) 
gives the life of Lord Rishabha. The word shramana 
occurs in the Ramayana (J. 14-22) and commentators 
interpret it as meaning a sky-clad Jain Monk. In the 
Prabhasa Purana, Lord Nemi is referred to as a Jina 
who obtained salvation on Mount Raivata. 

The Buddhist Dhammapada refers to . Rishabha 
and Mahavira. The Mahavagga mentoins a Jain 


temple of Lord Suparssva as standing in the time of 


Lord Buddha. The Shatashastra (5th century of the 
. Christian era) mentions Lord Rishabha as the founder 
of Jainism: 

Archeological proofs of the antiquity of Jainism 
are also not wanting. In the Orissa inseription of the 
Emperor Kharavela (160 B.C.) - Rishabha is men- 
tioned as Agrajina. The Kankali Stupas of Mathnuia 
also prove the antiquity of the system, Some scholars 
maintain that nude figures discovered at Mohenjo- 
daro are inthe Yoga posture peculiarly Jaina, (The 
Modern Reaiew, August, 1982, pp. 155-160.) Prof. 
_ Pran Nath of the Banaras Hindu University deciphers 
` Seal No. 449 as Jineshia’ (Jin-i-Sarah). (The Indian 
Historical Quarterly, Vol. VIII, Supplement, p. 18.) ` 

The foremost peculiarity of Jainism is ‘that it 
claims no non-human source. Its tenets are based on 
‘the knowledge of the Victors, who have attained per- 
fection by their own efforts in this very universe. 
According to Jainiem it is the human`soul alone which 
can reach the highest degree of purification. All souls 
are possessed of fulness and perfection, Jainism is 
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totally against offering devotion to any being, human 
or divine, in the hope of gaining bliss, immortality or 
perfection through the mercy of that being. The full 
development of the soul cannot be gaimed through 
outside aid. Lord Mahavira emphatically declared, 
“Man, thou art thine own friend; why wishest thou 
for a friend beyond thyself?” (Acharanga Sutra, 116.) 
One has to struggle with one’s own enemies, haying 
faith in one’s own strength. The true victor is ex- 
pected to defeat his passions and sense cravings and 
not his fellow beings. 
“Fight with this, your own body;. why should you 
fight with anything else?” (Sulrakritanga, 154). 
“Fight with yourself. Why fight with external 
foes? He who conquers himself through himself, will 
obtain happiness.” (Uitaradhyayana, IX. 35). l 
The noble, human character of Jainism makes. it 
free from mystic ritual, unholy superstition and the 
feeling of helplessness or inferiority. That is why the 
late Virchand Raghavaji Gandhi (delegate to the 
Parliament of Religions, Chicago World’s Fair, 1893), 
the first torchzbearer of the message of Jainism to 
the modern. West, declared in one of his speeches: 
“The philosophy of the Jains is ‘not essentially . 
founded on any particular writing or external revela- : 
tion but on the unfoldment of spiritual consciousness, 
which is the birth-right of every soul: Books, writing 
and scriptures may illustrate, wholly. or in part, this 
truth, but the ultimate fact remains that no mere 
words can give full expression to the truths of Jainism, 
which must be felt and realized within.” (The Jaina 
Philosophy, pp. 15-16). 
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unchanging essential 


dental characters of a substance are 
to succeeding changes. 





“According to Jain metaphysics, this universe is 


without beginning or end. It has always existed and 
-will continue to exist for ever, undergoitg countless 


changes -which are produced simply by the inherent 
powers of different substances, without any interven- 
tion of an eternal God or Creator. 

Substance has been defined as possessing some 
characters (gunas) and other 
(paryayas). (Tativarthadigama 


changing modes, 


Sutya, 5.38). The essential characters of 4 substance 


are found permanently in it and it is on account of 
them’ that the substance exists. Non-essential or acci- 
always subject 


The world, according to Jainism, is changing as 


“well as unchanging. Jainism rejects both the theory 
of impermanence. accepted by the Buddhists and, the~ 


theory of absolute permatience expounded in the 
Vedanta system. It believes in permanence in change. 
From one point of view, substance is permanent and 
from another it is subject to change. That is why 
substance or reality is also defined as consisting of 
three elements: origination, decay and permanence. 


- (Ibid, 5.30.) ` 
Paryayas originate and decay but the gunas Te- 
main permanent. Consciousness, for example, is re- 


garded as a quality (guna) of the soul. ‘There cannot 
“he any time when the soul is absolutely devoid of 


Gonsciousness. Rut pleasures, pains, etc, are- merely 


various modes (paryayas) of the soul. They appear 


and disappear, 
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India and Commonwealth 


Mallikarjunan writes in Careers and Courses s 


Off and on, in Parliament and outside, wè hear 
talks of the necessity or desirability of leaving the 
British Commonwealth for one reason or the other, It 
would be well to study the problem away from the realm 
of local political controversy. The obvious tendency 
of the age in all spheres now is towards combination 
for strength or for safety.. However unpleasant, ‘collecti- 
vizalion’ is the order of the day and the. 
nations practise it no. less assiduously than the totali- 
tarian. In the economic field, eve those who cannot 
or will not organize themselves, into combines and car- 
tels and collectives, makè a compromise with necessity 
by forming voluntary co-operative associations, in order 
to save themselves from being swamped hy larger forces, 
‘The logic of that method is no less applicable to- the 
field of international politics. 

Towarps Dynamic NEUTRALITY 
The major part of the world has already organized 


itself into two powerful blocs, each unwilling to endure . 
anxious to. 


the other, each desperately and mortally 
secure by bribe or. threat, strategic allies and strategię 
materials and strategic. positions for a final showdown. 
Apart from the material strength of these blocs, their 
psychological influence is to be feared because they 
have -neat ideologies at their command, each appealing 
to a certain section of the people in every country—- 
one apparently preaching freedom and. the other econo- 
mic justice, though in reality they stand only for un- 
compromising reaction and: uncompromising revolution. 
The patronage or dominance of either would spell dis- 
aster to nations like ours, trying to evolve at their own 
pace towards greater total prosperity as well as greater 
social justice. Rightly and bravely, therefore, has 
this country elected to tread the tightrope of dynamic 


neutrality, struggling hard to be herself and do things - 


her own way. But she needs like everybody else the 
climate of peace in which to grow, and, such a peace 
she cannot command entirely by her own stréngth. 
third force or a neutral bloc—an association of nations 
who have not lost their heads altogether, of nations who 
are not power-erazed or - power-driven—~is, therefore, of 


the greatest necessity in this period of strain. 2 
The idea of such an- Asian Federation was in the 
air a few years ago, but’ the complexion of the inter- 


national scene has changed considerably since then ; and. 


with the inroads that the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. have 


made in this continent such a federation is not. out of 
question. We are left. therefore, with the one assocra- 
tion that we have had these many years--the Common- 
wealth. Jt is definite that. we are not willingly join- 
ing either of the existing power blocs, and it is also 
clear that there is no chance of forming now any new 
association of the kind that we can welcome. 
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have, at ‘the moment, the option only between remain- 
ing in the only association of which we have ever been 
a member and of living in a splendid but distinctly 
hazardous isolation. It is a grave choice to have to 
make and merits more than casual consideration. i 


| Wary no Truck ffitH BRITAIN ? 

Since the talk is of. leaving the Commonwealth, it 
would not be illogical to consider at the outset the 
arguments adduced against continued membership. 
The first, which is rapidly eliminating itself due to the 
‚softening influence of time, is the sentimental] anti- 
pathy felt in certain quarters against any association 
with Britain. But mature opinion has never supported, 
this attitude. Gandhiji himself, foremost among the 
fighters for freedom, never gave up the desire of ami- 
cable association with Britain on terms of equal partner- 
ship in the Commonwealth. The leadership of the 
ludian National Congress ‘has shown, even sentimen- 
tally speaking, a good deal of affection and respect for 
britain and hag been happy to continue the old asso- 
ciation on a more honourable basis. Indian sentiment 
at the moment is, if anything, more strongly in favour 
of Britain than at any other time, and it' a matter 
of credit to both the nations: , 

The second argument relies for its strength on the 
various- weaknesses of the Commonwealth. It is 
. pointed out in the first instance that the Commonwealth 
does not have a common foreign policy.. The relation- 
ships of the different Commonwealth countries with 
the United States vary in degree though not substan- 
tially in basic friendliness. Their attitudes towards the 
U.S.S.R. or Red China vary even in kind. Then too 
their own mutual relationships have not been particu- 
„Jarly happy in recent years. The colour prejudice 
exhibited by South Africa and Australia, the lack of 
goodwill between India and Pakistan over Kashmir and 
other problems, the none-too-smooth relationship 
between even India and Ceylon—these do show that the 
members of the family of nations do not get on alto- 
_ gether too well with one ‘another. Most critics, there- 
fore, claim that the Commonwealth idea exists no 
longer in fact. Others liking or disliking it, point out 
also that, if anything, the British Commonwealth is be- 
coming: rather an Anglo-American Commonwealth with 
the increasingly close relations which the United States 
has established, not so much with Britain, as with 
Australia and New Zealand by the Anzus Treaty and 
with Pakistan through substantial military assistance. 
Thas intrusion of the United States as an- active—indeed, 
too active—force in shaping the foreign policies of 
these member nations of the Commonwealth does not 
augur well for the safety of that association. These 
indeed are genuine handicaps and defects of Common- 
wealth today. 


- ImporTANce oF ASSOCIATION 
. But to grant these defects is not to take away from 
the “value of that association. Differences in policy 
among the Commonwealth ‘nations aree bound to exist, 
though such serious differences are no doubt unfortu- 
_ hate. But the genuinely voluntary nature of the associa- 
tion.and the almost complete absence of restriction on 
the members, which permits - such ‘differences, points 
out to a strong underlying unity. They all bear the 
impress of Bae ideas and -institutions more or less 
uniformly in their intelleétual, social. and. political life. 
All of them are busy with the task of national recons- 
truction and none of them is at the moment expansionist 
in outlook. The sentimental force of tradition bas 
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‘ yet being attempted to be solved by 
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shown itself: already in the fact that India and Pakis- 
tan have opted to remain in the Commonwealth at a 


time when ‘feeling that those countries was least favour- 


The - further fact that the 
member-nations as 
consultations and 


Britain. 
between. the 


able towards 
mutual differences 


conference is not imtonceivably influenced by the 
same force. 
Moreover, while our membership of the sterling . 


bloc cannot perhaps be called an irreplaceable econo- 
mic convenience, we certainly enjoy special trade. privi- 
leges with Britain because of our Commonwealth asso- - 
ciations. The Commonwealth has its own programme 
for raising social and economic standard of member | 
nations (like the Colombo Plan) and these assistance - 
measures, uniquely have no political sirings attached. 
Commonwealth Defence Conferencés keep us posted with 
valuable military .information and there is provision 
also for training for our military personnel in the U.K. 
The Commonwealth Relations Office provides valuable | 
political information to member-countries. These bene- 
fits may not compare with what we may gain by 
striking a bargain with either ef the power blocs des- - 
perately anxious for friends but they are benefits ` 
nevertheless, and they are paid for in the honourable 
écin of goodwill and co-operation and not in slices 
of freedom. - l ' 

Commonwealth membership is indeed independence 
with something added, as the Prime Minister of New 
Zealand once described it, No advantage ts lost and ~ 
no liberty or dignity is sacrificed for this membership. 
And yet we derive definite economic, political military 
and even intellectual benfits. We -enjoy in the inter-. 
national sphere a certain added respect because the 
Commonwealth though long past its glory, is still associated 
with power and dignity. It may not be too  fanci- 
ful to say that we are somewhat ‘fenced’ by the great 


name of that once-powerful organization. It is a 
unique association of peoples from every quarter 
of the globe united for peaceful purposes and pro- 


viding a great’ examplé of voluntary co-operation 
whatever its defects may he. 

. Perhaps a little colourful but accurate enough is 
Mr. Louis St. lLaurent’s description of the Common- 
wealth as an organization building “a new bridge sP- 
understanding between the East and the West.” Greater 
unity may perhaps be desirable in certain, matters but 
one cannot have everything. One has to make some 
kind of compromise between liberty and order, “and 


the present arrangement is not a bad one on the whole. ~a 
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We scem to have quite a bit of the advantages of 
combination with none of the accompanying restrictions. 
| The Commonwealth represents “a gentleman’s agree- 
ment,” however vague, and we need more rather than, 
less of that kind of thing in the world of today. The 
existence and the stability of that organization would 
seem to be still one of the guarantees that a third and 
total’ world war may yet be avoided, Our leaving the 
Commonwealth would be a definite disadvantage for our 
‘country as well as for the Commonwealth which is an, 
important instrument for securing that peace which we 
desire for ourselves and for the world. 





Racial Policy’in South Africa 
.. National Christian Council Review writes 
editorially: 


The following resolution was 


adopted by the 
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British Council of Churches at its half-yearly meeting 
in London: 
“The British Council of Churches, believing 
(i1) that the just relationship ‘of persons of 
.different races is of vital interest to the whole 
Christian Church, 


(2) that the policy of the South African Govern- 
ment as expressed in the Native Resettlement Act 
‘and the Bantu Education Act whereby it is proposed 
to ensure the mental as well as the physical segre- 
gation- of the Bantu ain his own community, and to 
deny him any place ‘in the European community 
above the level of certain forms of labour, is- not 
only an offence against human rights, but also against 
the Divine Law as set. forth in the Bible: and 
noting the contents of the recent Circular threatening 
the cancellation cf leases to missions in African loca- 
lions if representatives of those churches to which 
leases have been given take part in activities which 
the government regards as of 4 
‘subversive nature’ or tending ‘to 
‘encourage deterioration im the 
relationship between the natives 
and governmental persons or bod- 
ies’; hereby affirms its whole- 
hearted support of the Declaration 
made by the World Couneil of 
Churches at Evanston on inter- 
group relations, including the fol- 
lowing words: - 

‘Tt is the duty of the Church to 
protest against any law or arrange- 
ment that is unjust to any human 
being, or which would make Chris- 
tian fellowship impossible, er would 
prevent the Christian from practis- 
ing his vocation. . . . The Church 
of Christ cannot: approve of anyi 
law which discriminates on grounds 


of race, which restricts the oppor-, 
tunity of any man to acquire 
education to prepare himself for 


his vocation, or in any other way 
curtails his exercise of the full rights 
and responsibilities of citizenship 
for sharitg in the responsibilities 
and duties of government,’ 

Accordingly, the British Council 
of Churches asks the Archbishop .of 
Canterbury, in consultation with 
responsible ‘leaders of other chur- 
ches, and with the chairman of 
the International Department . to 
appoint a special group to advise 
the churches at an early date con- 
cerning ‘opportunities for action 
which “would strengthen the chur- 
ches jn South Africa.” 


* The resolution was moved by 

. the Bishop of Chichester, Dr. G. 
K. A. Bell, and repr resentatives 
of the Church of England,” the 
“Church of Scotland, the Baptist, 
the Methodist and. Congregational 
Churches, jvere alhong those who 
took pari in the debate. 
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Safety from Atomic Attack 
Richard Bolling and Lewis: Anthony 


Dexter observe in the New Leader, Novem- 


ber 29, 1954: 


American military defense policy may be thought 
of as a chair with two legs which reach the ground, 
a third which is viciously foreshortened, and a fourth 
which is a mere stub. This article deals with the 
fourth leg—safety against attack, ways and means 
of making it less effective for an enemy to attack 
with A-bombs and H-bombs. Since the significance 
of this fourth leg lies in its relationship to the other 
three, let us first identify them. 


The first leg may be seen as representing hard- 
ware, the weapons of “massive retaliation.” Obviously, 
without such weapons we would be naked in a world 
of power politics; but, it should be emphasized, the 
very notion of “retaliation” presupposes that, the 
enemy first attacks us. 

The second leg stands for the military aspects of 
defense—radar screens, ‘continental air defense and 
the rest, which may permit us to detect and knock 
out some attacking enemy bombers. However, the 
situation here seems to be still generally the same as 
m@acn the late General Hoyt Vandenberg, then Air 
Cl etecf Staff, wrote: “Should war come, we can be 
pe ny to destroy mo more than 30 per cent of the 
planes making an, attack in strength on the United 
Stata. before their bombing missions are ‘accom~ 
pera’ (Saturday -Evening Post, February 19, 1951) 
"In other words, this system of continental defense 
presupposes an attack—and an attack which will be 
-successful in damaging and perhaps ruiming many of 
our -big cities. 

The third, foreshortened leg stands for immediate 
pre- and post-attack civilian defense. Civilian defense 
concentrates on mass evacuation before an attack, 
putting out fires, rebuilding telephone lines, rescuing 
the wounded, etc. All these things presuppose that. 
the enemy successfully c@mipletes a most unpleasant 
attack—or at least threatens to do so. An effective 
program of civilian defense could mean the difference 
between a rapid resumption of military production 
and public services in many areas and a situation so 
catastzophic that ‘we could -not continue fighting. 
Consequently, one of our’ pressing needs at present is 
to rescue the Federal Civil Defense program. from 
the mo-man’s land of buck-passing to which 8n un- 
realistic notion of states’ rights has condemned it. 

But the fourth leg—safety from attack—stil! 


- preparations for 


iy 


remains to'be considered. A group of scientists and 
scholars over the last eight years have pointed out 
that the basic reason why we must fear the atomis 
bomb is that we are all bunched up together like 
lambs in a slaughterhouse. The sixty-seven _ critical 
target areas contain most of our. productive resources 
—including defense factories-and a, lot of skilled 
people. We must, these scholars haye pomted out, 
spread ott, or, in the event of war, we_ shall surely 
perish, individually and perhaps nationally. l 
_ For imstance, an editorial inm the September. 1951, 
Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists said: “Dispersal is, 
the only measure which could make an atomic ‘super- 
Pearl Harbor’ impossible. . . . The most exhaustive 
(civilian defense), while they can 
promise a considerable reduction in the number of 
casualties, could do little to protect the prdduction 
facilities of an attacked. city—facilities whose in- 
eapacitation is likely to be the prime aim of the 
attack,” l i A 
The reasons why this is so have been cogently, 
patiently, carefully, scientifically and, persuasively. 
presented in a series of: publications, the most motable 
of which is probably Project East, River, Part. V 
(published by Associated Universities, New York, 
1952). This report should have set off wide discus- 
sion, but in fact, it has been almost completely 
ignored; as of July 1951, neither Harvard nor MIT 
even ‘had library copies. ae 
These arguments were cogent, careful, scientific 
and persuasive to those who read them. But they. 
were and are largely, though not entirely, ineffective; 
the national industrial-dispersion policy, announced 
by the: President in the summer of 1951, has never 
been broadly implemented, and by and large, since 
then, target cities have kept on growing faster than’ 
the rest of the country. For example, there is every 
reason to suppose that about 30 per cent of all, invest- 
ment in plants in metropolitan areas during the last 
three years has been in the central target areas. (The 
city manager ôf Cambridge, Massachusetts was 
quoted: in July 1954 as urging that Cambridge, which 
is right in the heart of a high-priority area, start to 
build skyscrapers). , | l 
It is only fair to say that the use of certificates. 
of necessity sometimes .has encouraged new construc- 
tion outside rather than inside core areas. But 
what has been. done has been only a drop in the 
bucket compared with what could be dpne. i 
To be'sure, a number of commfpinities, under 
some prodding from Federal authorities have formed 
industrial-dispersion committees. The Q@chairman of 








oie 
the New Haven committee said in the spring of 
1954: “Industrial dispersión is not accepted as prac- 
tical. Most people recognize the sense of it. . . but 
don’t want to face up to its implications.” In San 
Diego, the assistant city manager says: “There have 
been no cases of (industrial dispersion) in the last 
two years.” .A member of the industrial-dispersion 
committee in a New England area says: “As a matter 
of fact, there is a conflict between the idea of imdus~ 
trial dispersion from a defense and security point of 
view and the attitudes. of our local civil organizations 
with respect to holding industry within . . . the city.” 
Dudiey Harmon of Boston says: “Our committee (on 
industrial dispersion) seems destined for complete 
Inactivity.” 7 f 

Basically, the Federal Government has merely 
given undramatically presented advice on industrial 
dispersion and on some means of making celties less 
attractive targets. It has then chiefly left things up 
to the individual manufacturer, institution or worker. 
This is what Senator Norris used to call the “lazy 
fairy” notion of government rwn..mad. 

It is about as sensible as it would be for the 
Federal Government to proclaim that in order to 
defend ourselves we need battleships, tanks, air- 
planes, guns, uniforms, trained officers, ete., and then 
to leave it up to the’ manufacturers or the cities to 
‘produce them.. If the Federal Government wants 
weapons or officers, it has to supply incentives fór 
producing or training them: otherwise, since what is 
everybody’s business is nobody’s business, we would 
all be left defenseless. Similarly, if we want. safely, 
We have to provide incentives for those who can 
secure it. ` l 

A co-author of this article, Representative Boll- 
ing, has introduced a resolution in the House of 
Representatives which is directed toward finding oùt 
how we can most effectively and inexpensively pur- 
chase safety by using space. Senator Hubert Hum- 
phrey (D. Minn.) introduced a similar resolution in. 
the Senate last July and, in his remarks explaining 
the meaning of the resolution, discussed the possible 
establisrment of an Urban Decentralization Authority. 
Like any proposal for a legislative investigation, the 
Bolling proposal is not altogether mew and has 
numerous ancestors and antecedents. But it goes well 
beyond any previous proposal in that it assumes that 
it is and should be national policy to use all the 
economic powers of the Federal Government to 
encourage industrial dispersion wherever such use will 
increase the safety of the country. 

How can and should this be done? At present, 
nobody knows very clearly; and, consequently, the 
“gist of the Bolling proposal is the establishment of a 
Joint Committee on the Economies of Atomic 
Defense, which would “coriduct a special study of the 
ways in which existing and proposed Federal economic 
powers and programs can make their greatest contri- 
pation to defense against magern atomic attack.” 
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The resolution declares that “it is the purpose of 


this resolution to bring before the Congress and the 


American people the best judgments of scientists, lay 
leaders and Congressional experts on the effect of the 

H-bomb or its successors on existing concentrations 
of population and industry; the possibilities for. 

defense measures within those areas; the degree to 
which industrial dispersion and urban decentralization - 
can be expected to reduce the dangers of present-day 


atomic warfare; the length of time and the scale of - 


action necessary to arrange for dispersion. and re- 
location of population and industry now in target 
areas; and the ways in which the Federa] Govern- 
ment in co-operation with state and local governments 
can, within our- free-enterprise system, contribute to 
such dispersal or relocation policies through its mone- 


tary, credit and fiscal policies and through purchases — 


and construction, aids to education, health and wel- 
fare, the regulation of transportation, and other pro- 
grams or policies affecting the pattern of the nation’s 
economic development.” ‘Congress has, of course, 
adjourned since the Bolling and Humphrey resolu- 
tions were introduced, but they will be reintroduced 
next year. 
We hope that investigation and analysis by such 
a committee will lead to the invention of better ways 
of making us safer from attack than anything we now 
propose. Indeed, one of the biggest arguments for 
such a committee is simply that it may focus atten- 
tion and discussion on the question: How can we best 
preserve our lives and our civilization against atomic 
attack? l 
But, in any case, the first, obvious task of such ~ 
an investigation would be to find out how and where 
the H-bomb and other developments of the last three 
years affect the conclusions of Project East River 
about how far we must spread out to be safe. ‘This, 
in itself, js a question on which we must rely upon 
scientific, judgment; but it seems probable that the 
area of great danger is considerably smaller than 
most people (or Chambers of Commerce) now fear. 
Tf soy this is of considerable importance; it means 
that industries can remain at their present locations: 
However, whatever the facts are, they should he 
established, and the first. function of the committe 
will be to summarize and interpret them so th 
people can understand what decisions must be pe 
Having done this, we are inclined to beliefFe tha 
the committee will decide to explore and make 






1. New Building: The major target cities add 
new building each year which altogether is the equi- 
valent of four Bostons. That is, we make the target 
cities more attractive to attack—and less safe to live 
in—by something like this amount. - 

Through mortgage insurance, housing loans 
taxes, the Federal Government can influence who 
builds what where. It could shut off new building 
almost entirely in obvious target areas by refusing to 
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z ‘give the same tax and loan considerations to building 
there as elsewhere. If a firm knows that it can deduct 
‘all expenses from gross—from the top—if it builds 
in Brunswick, Maryland, for instance, but not if it 
builds in Baltimore, it is likely to build in Brunswick; 
if, at the same time, Federal lean and mortgage 
policy makes it less probable to build new bouses or 
new department stores in Baltimore than in Bruns- 
wick, new buildings of this sort will take place in 
_ Brunswick and not im Baltimore, 

. so stated, the poblem scems simple. But it isn’t, 
Only a few firms should be encouraged to build in 
- Brunswick: otherwise, Brunswick itself would become 
a new target area! And under what circumstances does 
an additicn to plant get coumted as new building? 
Who shall make the decision on such knotty points 
as this: Radcliffe College builds a new Center for 
Graduate Students: is it new building? And what if 
a manufacturer puts a new wing on a plant? And in 
order to avoid fire storms, if for no other reason, 
slum clearance in target cities is still highly “desir- 
able; how can it be encouraged if new housing is not 
to be built in its place and the land is to be turned 
(as for safety it should be) into parks? 

2. Vital Products and Services: * Many basic 
national products and services are manufactured or 
developed entirely in target. cities. In some 
tases, .if the target cities were to be dës- 
‘troyed the -goods and services could not be obtained 
elsewhere. Probably many essential parts of ‘vital 
weapons are now produced exclusively m target 
cities; if several of these cities were knocked out, our 
capacity to retaliate woud be much reduced. or 
destroyed’ altogether. Conversely, then, our capacity 
to retaliate would be mereased by some measure of 
dispersion , 

At present, the purchasing agents for the Defense 
Department do not systematically take the contrac- 
tor’s. safety from attack into account in placing con- 
tracts. Congress should make it unmistakably clear ~ 
that they should do so. But, here again, the problem 
is complicated. Some order of priority necdg to be 
seb up. It matters relatively little if a contractor 
engaged in making uniform buttons is bombed out; 
some substitute can doubtless be found, and in all 
bobility other button manufacturers in smaller 
Mecan, at need. replace the defunct button king. 
on the other hand, along the Charles River 
ion and Cambridge there is a terrifying con- 
oration of scientific research, most of it defense- 
oriented, all of it with defense implications. And it is 
Tight at the center of a target area. Yet, the Defense 
| Department has kept on placing contracts with MIT, 
Harvard and adjacent institutions; in most cases, new 
contracts have led to an even greater concentration 
of research talent in the field under study by bring- 
ing more specialists to Cambridge. But, jn most 
instances, with some effort and perhaps at a slightly 
greater cost, it would have been possible to place the 
contracts at institutions like Cornell, the University 
of Missouri, the University of New Hampshire, or 
the University of the South at Sewance, Tennessee. 

3. Governmental Operations: ‘The Government 
itself is a prime offender In making life unsafe for 
everybody. The Federal Civilian Defense Adminis- 
trato has often declared that he thinks Washington 
is the Number 1 target for any enemy. Yet, only one 
Federal agency, the Federal Civilian Defense Adminis- 
tration itself, has actually arranged to move in order 
to meet the atomic threat. 

The National Security Resources Board proposed 
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plans, ' which were approved by President Truman; 
for dispersing essential governmental bodies into utils 
so séattered that an A-bomb attack would use too 
much of the enemy’s power to be worthwhile. This. 
proposal, which seems the most obvious ‘common’ 
Sense, has run up against a stone wall of indifference 
and hostility. Common sense, . similarly, would sug- 
gest. dispersing Federal agencies out of metr opolitan 
New York and San Francisco. 

4, Inducements and Commpensations: A basic 
reason why the Federal Government has been unable 
to persuade itself to seek safety, so to speak, is the’ 
unwillingness of its- employes fo move. Indeed, ‘at 
present writing it appears probable that a substantial 
number of Federal Civil Defense Administration 
employes will refuse to move to Battle Creck and 
will transfer or resign. They own houses, their children’ 
go to school in Washington, a wife or husband works 
in Washington and cannot find employment in Battle 
Creek; they like the metr opolitan atmosphere _ of 
Washington, and so on. 

All this proves, of course, that it is awfully hard. 
to persuade a man. who lives on a volcano to get off 
it—“tomorrow never comes.” So, no doubt, ‘the 
elegant Romans of Britain in 390 A.D. would have 
disr regarded any warning that they had better get out 
while the getting was good; ten to fifteen years later, 
most of them had been killed off or- enslaved by the 
barbarian invaders. 

Such historical parallels are unlikely to be con~ 
vincing without the provision of conerete induce- 
ments.. These the Federal Government can offer, if it 
will, to its employes. in large measure.” For instances - 
the Government could—and perhaps ‘should—assume 
carrying charges on houses which are vacated and. 
cannot. be sold as a result of its requiring employes 
to. move. In instances where employes suffer a loss 
because, for instance, a wife has to give up a job..a 
very substantial non-taxable eost-of-moving bonus 
should be provided; and, furthermore, the United 
States Employment Service or some similar agency 
should provide special aid and help im getting new 
jobs for displaced wives. The Government cannot 
exactly transfer Maryland schools to Battle Creek, but. 
there should be legislation permitting it to give aid 
to Batile Creek schools as “Federally-impacted” areas 
immediately, before the move takes place. 

The biggest obstacle to getting people to move’ 
out of cities is that they will miss some service that 
they are accustomed to.-In some cases, for instance, 
there might be considerable movement to a town 
without obstetricians. In such cases, inducements 
should probably be provided for specialists to move 
into the area. A parallel has already been provided 
by loan programs for GIs entering business, and no 
doubt stich legislation could be adapted to help those 
establishing new businesses or professional services Mm 
towns showing a population increase because. of 
spreading out from the cities. f 

5. Transport uy This problem of servies cost 
also be tackled by “mproving our tra#sportation ar- 
rangements between smaller towns, Abt present, roads,’ 
railroads and bus+schedules spread out from the big 
city like spokes from the hub of a wheel. This means 
that people who want any sort of gservice—use of a 
big library, beauty- treatment, medcal care from a 
specialist, a chance to see The Pajda Game—have 
to go into the city. Consequently, ¢hejdaytime popu- 
lation of cities is needlessly large, on anybody who 
lives outside the city is at a disadjy& But if 
there were easy rapid transit betw eg the smaller 
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suburbs and outlying districts—that is, from spoke 
to spoke, rather than. through the hub—the difficulties 
involved in getting people to “move out would be 
reduced. In some inslances, all the Government would 


need to do would be to provide subsidies to 
the bus compani¢s for more frequent bus trips. 
In other cases, it would need to stimulate- 


financially—the building of roads or bridges, or the 
development of ferry services. l 

There are, no doubt, dozens of other ways in 
which people could be persuaded to seck safety by 
spreading ott. Very likely, many of ‘these ways—if 
adopted—would be equally effective. The actual 
problems are: (1) What proposals would be adopted 
with the least resistance and resentment? (2) What 
proposals permit the most economical and effective 
administration? Discussion anywhere, but. particularly 
before a Congressional committee, will throw a good 
deal of light on what will be accepted most readily 
and some on the problems and difficulties of adminis- 
tration. À 

But publie discussion of this sort can have even 
greater-value. It might dispel the deadly lethargy of 
hopelessness about. the possibility of effective defense 
against H-bomb attack. It might then reveal alter- 
native methods of defense among which an informed 
choice could be made. And this could have conse- 
quences far beyond the military field. 





Behind Britain’s Dock Strikes 


a 
John Clews observes in the New Leader, 
November 15, 1954: 

A study of the Communist party’s present posi- 
“tion in Britam reveals a curious paradox. Party 
membership has sunk to a low of 35,000 in a popu- 
lation of over 50 million, and the Young Communist 
Teague now has less than 3,000 card-carriers. As 4 
purely political body; the Communists are on the 
decline. But. despite what CP  exeeutive-committec 
member John Gollan terms “the continued stagnation 
in the membership of the party,” the Communist 
eauve is flourishing in Britain as a Moscow instru- 
ment, 
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Moscow’s “new line” has brought about a sudden 
boom’ in delegations to Iron Curtain countries, In * 


contrast to earlier ones, they consist of the politically 


naive and even anti-Communists. The recent Parlia- - 


mentary delegation to Moscow contained such resolute 
anti-Reds as Stanley Evains, Labor MP from Wed- 
nesbury. | i l 
Most of the newly revived organizations spon- 
soring these pilgrimages have been proscribed by the 


Labor party as Communist fronts. Nevertheless, the. 


British-China Friendship Association, the British- 
Soviet Friendship Society, the British-Polish Friend- 
Ship Society and similar groups are getting more and 
more Labor MPs and Labor-party members in their 
delegations. The Society for Cultural Relations with 
the USSR is in a particularly strong position, since 1b 
has not been proscribed on the grounds that it is 


primarily cultural (ste/). This fiction lets it operate. 
the ` 


in political territory closed to’ its blood-brother, 
British-Soviet Friendship Society. 


Ti is difficult to assess the real influence of these 


delegations. Indeed, Communist operations in the filmi 
and television fields are far more important. A special 
firm has been, set up to distribute Communist films 
at very cheap rates. Somé innocuous feature movies 
are shown in London and a few even make the rounds 
ym the provinces. In television, the main target, almost 
every Soviet cultural group somehow manages to get 
a spot on one of the top programs. . 

Recently, for example, the Society for Cultural 
Relations with the USSR sponsored a Russian tour for 
five British musicians. At least two of them were 
solid party-liners, but the group’s official leadcr was 
Kenneth Wright, head of the BBC’s television music 
department. He returned with a firm record cf the 
trip—made with Soviet-provided equipment—and 
Stressed his complete freedom to select what he 
wished and use his own commentary. As it turned 


out, this “non-political” film went off on a tangent 
to show happy Soviet workers and farmers toiling for 
the socialist fatherland. Thus, several million British 
viewers Were fed some excellent, Kremlin propagasda, . 
cost of 

avery 


and, in terms 
this particular 
copeck. 


of political capital, the 
delegation’s trip was worth 
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* With infinite care and tender love—Swamiji’s life interpreted from a new angle of vision, | 
* This study presents SWAMI VIVEKANANDA for the first time in the true spirit of a historian with 


isinal sources. 
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_. The negative aspect of Communist activity in 
Britain was dramatically illustrated duang the recent 
dock strike here. All the major ports—London, Liver- 
pool, Birkenhead, the Tyneside and Southampton~ 
were tied up, most of them for nearly » month. 
Approximately $560 million worth of impor’ and 
export cargo was locked up in 350 ships. And the 
guiding spirits behind this strangulation moveéemieys 
were a handful of men from the Communist-led 
National Amalgamated Stevedores and Dockers 
Union, which succeeded in calling out 14,000 dock- 
workers. 

The NASDU achieved notoriety. for its leading 
role in the 1949 Beaverbrae strike, which dragzed on 
for three months. This was in support of a strike by 
the Communist-dominated Canadian Seamang Union. 
It was described in a Government White Paper as a 
“cold and deliberate plan” of the Communists, 
were “completely indifferent to the loss and suffering 
that might result,” E 

There have been other Red-inspired strikes since 
1949, but the latest has been the m: important, 
The problem of “voluntary overtims” for ` dock- 
workers, the official cause of the strike, has been the 
NASDU’s main scourge. There has al> been an inter- 
union fight between the Stevedores ani Dockers on 
the one hand and the huge Transport and General 
Workers Union on the other. Arthu:s Deakin, fiercely 
anti-Communist General Secretary of the T&GW, is 
a major Red target. In violttion of a sacred inter- 
union agreement, the NASTI enticed several thou- 
sand dockworkers away from the T&GW and, conse- 
quently, was temporarily expelled fron: the Trades 
Union Congress, It should be noted, too, that the 
decision to call off the strike—which was announted 
in the Daily Worker the night before NASDU spokes- 
men officially told the dockets to return to work— 
was based on conditions that had been proposed three 
months before it déveloped. l 

In some quarters, there is still speculation as to 
whether the strike was actually Communist-inspired 
or the result of a general grievance that the CP. ex- 
ploited. All the evidence available, however, indicates 
that the former is true. It followed the familiar Red 







$ was reprinted by the NASDU as a fighting 
et. And it was undoubtedly groups of Com- 
ist activists that transformed a matter of general 
ndifference into something dynamic. T&GW officials 
were content to do nothing and thus let things get 
out of hand. | 

A similar situation developed in the London bus 
strike, which immediately preceded the dockers’ 
action. ‘This was over genuine grievances: irregular 
hours, spread-over duties, and often excessive overtime 
due to the general shortage of publie transport 
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workers. The CP’s London District Bus Advisory 
Committee issuéd a leaflet demanding certain wage 
adjustments and àa rearrangement of the workmg 
week—both of which were impossible under existing 
conditions. Then the strike began in Communist- 
dominated garages like Dalston and Twickenham and 
spread rapidly on. the basis of the leaflet’s demands. 
Like the dock outbreak, it ended without any real 
achievement, except that a number of drivers and 
conductors found new jobs while out of work and the 
staff situation is now more critical than ever. 

Other strikes have occurred recently at the 
instigation of the Electrical Trades Union and the 
Constructional Engineers Union, both? ‘Communist- 
infiltrated, In all thése actions, there is evidence of 
close contact with the Moscow-run World Federation 
of Trade Unions through its London branch. 

It is interesting, too, ‘that in the middle of the 
dock strike London’s Red industrial activists met 
under the chairmanship of Claude Berridge, a Com- 
munist and leading official of the Amalgamated. 
Engineering Union. Of the 400 present, some 350 
were activé on various levels in 45 different unions. 
covering all sections of, industry. The general policy’ 
agreed on covered agitation on the factory floor, 
penetration of the Labor ,party through trade unions 
and trade councils, an all-out attack on right-wing 
labor leaders,'and a drive to convince workers that 
the present full-employment conditions make strikes 
all the more-desirable now. i 

Another industrial conference, involving shop 
stewards, will be beid shortly’ to discuss priority strike. 
targets. The list of plants to be considered includes. 
two important ship-building firms, a large steelworks, 
two large automobile plants, an aircraft factory and 
one of the biggest electrical-equipment plants in the 
country. Most of these factories, as might be ex- 
pected, are doing important. defense work. | 

Of ċourse, the Communists’ successes are mixed 
with failure. Indeed, the dock and bus strike may 
harden the public’s attitude toward them, particularly 
if anti-Communist union leaders make their members 
realize the extent of Communist activity in their 
ranks. Nevertheless, things are going well for Moscow 
in Britain. “Peaceful coexistence” is becoming -more 
and more respectable. British and. other European 
firms are eager for East-West trade, and Russia can 
profit from the dock strike, because her deliveries 
were held up and she can impose sé@vere penalties 
under various clauses in her trade contracts. ; 

There is one bright spot in this gentrally dark 
picture, however: While the pattern of strike action 
laid down by the Communist Party Congress in the 
spring is now being worked out, the formal body oi 
the Communist party is withering away. Party leaders 
had hoped that their activity would help swell their 
ranks. This has not happened. 











Indian Naval contingents led by their band marching along Kingsway, New Delhi, on the 
Republic Day 
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President fRajendra Prasad held a Reception in Rashtrapati Bhawan, New Delhi, on January 26. 

(Left taf raht) Begum Iskander Mirza, Sri Jawaharlal Nehru, the Hon’ble Dr. Khan Sahib 
and the Hon’ble Major-General Iskander Mirza 
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NOTES 
The Union Budget the coming year an overall deficit of Re. 840 crores. 


We have received the Budget at the very’ last The sizeable budgetary deficit, he said, did not carry 
hour of the month of February. But even with a threat of serious inflationary pressures. The Govera- 
hurried perusal two things stand out, . ment view is that, the production potential of the 

First of all it is apparent that the Government cconomy is steadily increasing and the various 
is reverting back to the old soulless -bureaucratie economie indicators suggested that the country vould 
form, completely out-of-touch with the people of the go ahead more boldly. . The last year’s total 
‘Union and indifferent to their actual well-being, des- revenue under the revised estimate is placed at 
pite all the pious resolutions ‘of the Congress ond the Rs. 451.08 crores and the expenditure at Rs. 456.08 
flowery speeches of its only mouth-piece. ' For, it crores, the deficit being Rs.-5 crores. l 
seems mental ind moral welfare ` -of the’ ‘people counts The changes in income-tax will seriously affect 
for nought, If it were not so then ‘paper taxes would the middle class. Dealing with the new proposal for « 
not have been enhanced, because paper stands for taxation of direct incomes, the Finance Minister 
education, both for the adult and the child, in all stated that the broad pattem of: adjustments sug- 
civilized countries. gested by the Taxation Enquiry Commission had 

Secondly it seems tha; the Government now has been. accepted by the Government with such modi- 
joined hands, with all the other evil forces, in sealing fications. as had been found necessary and desirable. 
ths doom of the Middle class, the elass tha; was The existing tax exemption slab of Rs. 1,500 -has been 
‘responsible beyond all others for the liberation of the raised to Rs. 2000 for married persons and reduced 
country and the betterment of its peoples. to Rs. 1000 for unmarried persons as a first step 

This year’s -Union Budget, for the year 1955-56, towards a scheme of family allowances. “The net loss 
has been received with dismay by all-sections of the | of revenue on this account is “estimated Rs. 90 lakhs. 
people. It affects not only the richer class, but also Increased or new excise duties have been_imposed 
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the middle class, including the lower middle class. a number of “articles, namely, sugar, cloth, cipes 
In his eagerness to spread the net, the iow: woollen fabric ics, sewing machines, electric fans, 
Minister seems to have forgotten the ordinary lighting bulbs, electric batteries, paper and pe 
principles of taxation and the net is cast, Over all board, and paints and varnishes, all of which wil 
‘jgnoring the taxable capacity of the ` payee. The logether bring in an additional revenue of Rs. 17.7 
budget reflects an increasing tempo of Government crores. Supertax will now be payable on incomes, ' 
expenditure during the closing year of the first above Rs, 29,000. ‘The new taxation proposal allows 
Five-Year Plan. The current year’s revenue deficit a development rebate of 25 per cent of the cost of ail 
was reduced to Rs. § crores from Rs. 15.36-erores new plant: and machinery installed for business pur- 


jisaged in the orig nal budget. For the coming’ poses instead cof the “present depreciation allowance 
a year, at the existing is 








P taxation and “of 20 per cent. Losses in business will be allowed to 
‘with inereasedt “Brovision fo ) ent expenditure, be carried forward mdefinitel? instead for six years as 
‘revenue is estimated at Rs. crores, and ex- at present, 

penditure at Rs. 498.98 crores, le ying a deficit of Entertainment allowances and other benefits will 
Rs. 80.17 crores., - _ 3 now be subject to tax. The export duty on cotton 
= The overall Peficit for the current year is now cloth is reduced to 63 per cent. A slab system iseffes- 
estimated at RÊ 208 crores as against Rs. 289 crores cribed for export duty on tea in lieu of the existing 
originally antic aitd. Following larger provision for flat rates: From March 1, the price of imported sugar 
development ey Enditure, the Minister estimated for has been faised by Re. 1 per maund. The increase in 
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pecie duty on imported sugar will not however leave 


unanected the indigenous sugar. The price of Indian 
sugar is also bound to go up in sympathy with rise in 
price of imported sugar. 

Coming to the ways and means position, the 
Finance Minister stated that the Government needed 
Rs. 30 crores for meeting the revenue deficits, Rs. 978 
erores for financing capital outlay and loan require- 
ments of the State Governments and Rs. 69 crores 
for repayment of the maturing debt. Against this, 
the Government is expected to raise 125 crores 
from market loans and Rs. 52 crores from small 
savings, while foreign aid is expected to be of the 
order of Rs. 74 crores. Other miscellaneous debts 
and remittance transactions may bring m Rs. 86 
crores. This raises the total gap between revenue and 
overall expenditure to Rs. 340 crores, only a part of 
which is expected to be met by increased taxation. As 
the cash balance will have no margin left to be drawn 
upon, the whole of this gap ‘will have to be met by 
issue of Treasury bills. In the current year’s budget, 
there is also an overall deficit of Rs. 289 crores which 
has to be met by expansion of Treasury bills. 


As regards the capital expenditure, the current 
year’s budget provided for an expenditure of 


Rs. 145.75 crores. In the new budget, the expenditure 
is estimated at Rs. 178.54 crores. The increase is 
accounted for by a worsening of Rs. 61.59 crores 
under Government. Trading schemes largely due to 
purchase of rice stocks from the State Governments, 
offset by saving of Rs. 28.80 crores "in other items. A 
provision of Rs. 10 crores was made in the budget for 
possible purchase of shares in the Hindusthan Steel, 
bug this provision will now remain unutilised during 
this year. 7s i 


The revenue from Customs m the coming yeàr 
ws been placed at Rs. 165 crores against the current 
’s revised estimate of Rs. 180 crores. The recent 
‘cement of the export duty on tea will bring an 

ugpnal revenue of Rs. 11 crores over the current | 

ears yield. Imports of motor spirit, kerosene and 
lubricants will, however, deerease to almost a quarter | 
of the present level as a regult of the second oil 
refinery at Bombay also coming into full production. 
Tn consequence there will be a drop of about Rs. 20 
crores under Customs. The revenue from Excise Duty 
is placed at Rs. 123.45 crores in the coming year as 
compared with the current year’s revised estimate of 
Rs. 108.65 crores. The increase is largely accounted 
for by revenue from the excises on kerosene and 
petrol following larger internal production. The col-. 
. leetions of tobacto excise are also expected to improve 
by Rs. 8.3 crores, and following better production, 
thit™vollection from sugar excise will rise by Rs. 1.5 
crores. Under the income-iax, the current year’s 
figure of Rs. 165 crores is. being repeated for next 
year. Collections gyecently have been somewhat lower 
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than expected due the progressive clearance of 
arrears. Revenue from Estate: Duty is estimated at 
Rs. 3 crores next year, but the proceeds thereof goes 
almost wholly to the States. A credit of Rs. 8 crores 
from the sale of imported sugar on Government, has 
been taken. Under Currency and Mint, profits of the 
Reserve Bank are placed at Rs. 20 crores next year 
as against Rs. 17.5 crores in the. current year. This 
year the Finance Minister has not taken any credit , 
for repayment of partition deb; by Pakistan im view? 
of non-payment during the last two years. 

The expenditure in the coming year is being 
placed at Rs. 498.93 crores—Rs. 202.68 crores under 
Defence -Services and Rs. 296.25 crores under Civil 
Heads. The-estimates for Defence Services show an 
merease of: Rs. 4.68 crores over the revised estimates 
Civil expenditure next year 
shows an increase of Rs. 38.19 crores. The bulk of 
the increase represents larger allotments for develop- 
ment expenditure. 

The taxation proposals in the new budget should 
evoke a good deal of criticism from all sections of 
the people. The taxation measures will hit both4 
the rich and the middle class and the question is 
how best the least aggregate sacrifice of the tax- | 
payer can be equitably -distributed among all 
sectors. “Phe series of excise duties will undoubtedly | 
add to the cost of living and the cost of production | 
as well, The excise duty on consumable goods will 
operate as a purchase tax, and the only difference 
between these two alternatives is that while the 
latter discriminates according to the paying <apacity - 
of the payer, the former does noty The excise duty 
is not at all discriminating and- imposes a burden at 
the flat rate and ig against the principle of the least 
aggregate sacrifice. But the main point that has 
been missed by the Finance Minister is that he has 
failed to take into congideration the sales tax 
imposed by the States. Gini is subject to -the 
payment of sales.tax in the States and imposition 
of Union excise duty at an enhanced rate will 
constitule. as a deterrent to consumption imposing 
an excessive burden, 

The State has failed to look at the whole ne: 
tax position of the small income receiver, which 
comprises not only his income tax, but also the 
indirect taxes which the pays, the contributions td 
social security, thee benefits which he rece 
from the who of social security | 
tax is now-a-de of merely a corffibution to the. 
general expense of the State; it is also in part a 
means of financihg these latter benefits. It is in 
evitable that these latter benefits qhould be financed, 
in considerable measure, by contributions from the 
same classes as mainly benefit from Yhem. The whole 
burden of an elaborate system social services, 
together with that of an expensive @&tem of defence, 
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~ made by the International Bank, 


could nog; be bompy the eatihy and middle classes 
alone; there are fot enough olf®them to be able to 


bear it. The lower income groups are bound to contri- 
bute in some manner; the question seems to us to be 
that of the form of that contribution. 

Ithough the present schedule of income taxes 
has been influenced by inflation, the basic reason for 
the rise in taxation is no} a monetary accident; it 
is the rise in the real expenditure of the Government. 


.. To that expenditure, or at least to the social security 
“part of it, it is agreed that the lower income groups 


should: maké some contribution; it seems much better 
that their contribution should in some way take 
the form of income tax, which does make an effort 
to adjust payment to capacity, instead of being won- 
fined to indirect taxes and social security contributions, 
which do not. It is one of the great advantages 
which accrued from the discovery of thé P.A.Y.E. 
(Pay. As You Earn) that it made some shift into 
income tax technically possible, thus diminishing the 
weight which had to be laid upon the less equitable 
taxes, Any movement in the opposite direction, such 
as would in practice be implied by the recognition of 
a high exemption limit for income tax, seems to dety 
the. equity of taxation.. 


Colombo Plan’s Progress» 

The third annual report on Colombo Plan covering 
the year 1953-54 indicates a considerable rise in invest- 
ment in the Colombo Plan countries during this period. 
In the public sector, the amount spent on development 
increased by 27 per cent, from £423 million in the pre- 
ceding year to £544 million. The latest report envisages 
a further increase of 3Y per cent to £704 million in public 
investment in the area in 1954-55. The financial position 
of each member country indicates that the external aid 
continued to play an important part in their economic 
development, During the first three years of the Plan, 
development in the public sector cost about £1,250 
million, of which external aid accounted for one-third. 


- Rising development expenditure was accompanied by a 


notable increase in budget deficits. Financial assistance 
made available by members of the Consultative Com- 
mittee outside South and South-East Asia since the 
inception of the Colombo Plan in 1951 has been as 
follows : 

The United Kingdom: Sterling balances are made avail- 
able to India, Pakistan and Ceylon at the rate of £42 mil- 
Jion a year in the aggregate. The actual rate of withdrawal 
depends on the choice of the countries themselves, A credit 






f £10 million was made avai sistan In .1953 to 
finance th@™xygport of ca s from the United 


As part of loans 
million has been 
released from the UK’s subscription to the. Bank: £5 
million for the fexpansion of steel production in India, 
and £5 millionffor the Sui gas project in Pakistan. In 
1953-54, £12.5{ miélion was approved in grants and loans 
for developmerpi“fn the Federation of Malaya, Singapore, 
y ; 


Kingdom to assfst food produ 





North Borneo and Sarwak, bringing the total grants and 
loans to these territories in the last three years to £53.5 
million, excluding contributions to the cost of the 
Emergency in Malaya. In its first year of operation the 
Commonwealth Development Finance Company contri- 
buted £1 million to the equity capital of Pakistan’s Sui 
gas project. In March 1954, Ceylon raised a loan of 
£5 million in London. 

_ The United States: Technical Co-operation for 
development assistance made available by the United 
States Government on a grant basis between July 1, 1951 — 
and June 30, 1954, amounted to about $468 million. 
Allocations to individual countries were: Burma $21 
million ; Cambodia, Laos, Viet Nam $73 million ; India 
$185 million; Indonesia $24 million; Nepal $1.6 
willion; Pakistan $45 million; Philippine Republic 
$65 million; Thailand $23 million. Pakistan was also 
granted $30 million to finance the procurement and 
transport of wheat in. 1953, and in the middle of the 
same year received a grat of wheat valued at $68 
million, In 1951, $190 million was loaned to India for 
the purchase of food-grains and $15 million to Pakistan 
in 1952 for the same purpose. The US Export-Import 
Bank has authorised credits of $100 million to Indonesia, 
$25 million to the Phillippine Republic and $1 million 
to Thailand. Aid has also been made available by the 
US Ford and Rockefefler Foundations. 

Canada: Including $C 25.4 million voted for use 
under the Colombo Plan in 195455, Canada has made 
available approximately $C102 milion. Allocations to 
date are: India $C49 million; Pakistan $C33 million: 
Ceylon SC6 million? {n addition a special grant of 
$C5 million has`been made to Pakistan for wheat. 

Australia: By the end of 1953-54 Australia has 
spent or committed £A17.8 million of the £431.25 
million it pledged in 1950." Allocations are : India £A6.4 
million; Pakistan £A8.1 million; Ceylon £A1.3 million: 
Indonesia £A1.53 milion; Cambodia $A0.15 million ; 
Laos £A0.15 million; and Viet Nam SA. 0.15 million. 

The report concludes that the future still holds many 
problems, and the countries of the area are undg 
illusions about the magnitude of the efforts 1 
But the fact that against the background of the 
difficulties analysed in the last year’s report they § 
been able to spend 27 per cent more on development it 
the Jast year than jn the preceding year showed that 
they responded to the spur and the challenge which 
those difficulties presented. They are aware that the 
main burden must be borne on their own resources, 
though external aid can do much to smooth and accele- 
rate the progress towards a higher standard of living. 
But they have come through the initial difficulties, and 
not as isolated entities but as members of a great and 
growing partnership animated by a common purpose and 
increasingly conscious of each other’s problems and 
aspirations. The chief obstacle to more rapid progress 
is not attributed to lack of money, but certain ginis- 
trative and technical deficiencies which restricted the 
number of effectively planned projects. 
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The Railway Budget: . 

© This year’s railway budget for 1955-56 is TEER 
in several respects. It is the budget for the last year of 
the Five-Year Plan. Naturally it raises much hope and 
calls for stock taking, for evaluating the achievement. 
The new Railway Convention has added importance to 
the new budget. Indian railways have no doubt main- 
tained significant progress during the post-war years, 
but the progress is much below the country’s require- 
menis. The war-time shortages have been made up and 


efforts are being made for modernisation and expansion. 


of the whole railway system in this country, But to 
achieve thése .twin purposes large outlays are necessary 
and lack of finance provides ihe most formidable prob- 
lem, k is gratifying to note that railway surpluses have 
been improving in recent years, As for example, in 
1953-54 the surplus stood at Rs: 2.56 crores ; for 1954-59, 
it is estimated at. Rs. 6.57 crores and for 1955-56, it is 
placed at Rs, 7.14 crores, after making a provision of 
Rs. 5 crores more to depreciation fund than in the 
current year. It may however be pointed out that in 1951 
-02, the surplus was Rs. 28 crores’ and in 1952:53, it was 
Rs. 13 crores, 

The rise in ordinary working expenses is the main. 
cause for dwindling surpluses.. Between 1952-53 and, 
1953-54, gross traffic receipts increased from “Rs, 270.5 
crores to Rs. 2743 crores. During this period, the 
ordinary working expenses also rose from Rs. 188 crores 
to Rs. 201 crores. The 
accounted for by increase in staff, in allowances and -in 
conversion of the “grain shop” into cash relief. Never: > 
theless, the mounting @xpenses will- Handicap the pro- 
gress of -the railways and the authoritiés. should realise 
that whatever may be the so-called valid reasons - for higher 
expenses, the surpluses must be maintained at a pro- 


gressively higher rate, other expansion and modernisation: 


will remain just in ideals. only. The ratio of net revenue 
to capital-at-charge declined from 5-5 per cent in 1952. 
-53 to 4.2 per- centin 1953-54. The rising trend in ex- 
s will neutralise to a great extent this: falling re- 
~The Planning Commission emphasised that the 
the railways should be to keep down the working: 
s to the lowest level compatible with efficiency 
| reasonable standard of service, in order that the 
necessary surplus for financing the development pro- 
gramme becomes available. 

The net railway revenue for 1954-55 has been esi- 
mated at Rs. 41.5 crores. The dividend to General 
Revenues will take away Rs. 35 crores, leaving a surplus 
of Rs. 6.57 crores which is proposed to be transferred to 
the development fund. The budget for 1955-56 has been 
drawn on the basis of thee 1954 Railway Convention. 
Under this new Convention, the annual contribution to the 
depreciation fund from the railway revenues has been 
raised from (Rs. 30 crores to Rs. 35 crores. The Rail- 
ways_will continue to contribute dividend at the rate of 
4 per cent on the capital-at-charge. On the basis of the 
new Convention, it has been estimated that there will be 

+ 
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miles. 


increase in expenses has been - 


a shortfall of Rs.’ 31° rores, after Weering working ex- 
penses and providing g depreciation. fund, during the 
next five years. This consideration greatly prompted the 
Railway Ministry to make certain changes in freight rates. 
There has been a reduction in the wagon-load-scale for 
foodgrains and pulses, and for fertilisers there has been 
some increase in the freight rates for the first leg of 300 
While long-distance passengers have been assured 
of a relief, the passengers for short-distance. shall have to 
pay fares at slightly higher rates, 
further strain on the vast 
passengers, 


body of .middle class 


The estimates of receipts for 1955-56 amounts to 
Rs. 292.5 crores and ordinary working expenses at Rs. 207 
crores. Miscellaneous transactions and the dividend to 
General Revenues have been estimated at Rs. 36 crores 
and appropriation to depreciation reserve fund is esti- 
mated at Rs.~85 crores. The net surplus of Rs. 7.14 
crores is proposed to be credited to revenue reserve fund. 
The increase in freight rates.for the 300-mile leg will no 
doubt have adverse effect on the industries which gene- 
rally get their supplies of raw materials from nearby 
areas. They will, however, be benefited by the reduction 
in the rates for the transport of their finished products 
over a long-distance. The surcharge on “smalls” of 124 
per cent is being viewed as a.purely economic measure, 
because their transport takes’ disproportionate wagon 
space and involve unduly a large number of handlings 
and of claims, The opposition maintains. that this 
measure will throw a burden on small traders. The 
-problem of freight rates has been outstanding for several 
“decades and it is indeed a step in the right direction to 
note that the Railway Minister is considering the advis- 
ability of appointing a committee to go into it. It is 
hoped that the proposed Committee will go 
problems of freight rate in all its varied aspects and will 
settle the problem. Such a solution calls for a reconci- 
liation between the Railways’ demand for larger finances 
to meet their expansion’ programmes and the‘ demand of 
trade and commerce for ecient transport facilities at a 
low cost. 


. While the other aspects of the Five-Year Plan suffers 
from ambitious planning, the railways suffer from under- 
planning. The target laid down in the Five-Year Plan 
for the railways is obviously modest. The extension 
programme is too insignificant to rouse much enthu- 
siasm. It may be stated here that the British Railways, 
whose mileage is much lower than that of the Indian 
Railways, has launched an expansion programme at an 
estimated cost, of £12 ition. A network ie railwa 
system is urgently r this country, 
villages developed tened, to ciisure ore 
distribution of raw Qhaterials and foodgrains and to fos- 
ter village industries® Of course, the shortage of rolling 
stock is holding back the rate of expansion and moder- 
nisation. A good portion of the rolling \tock, for which 
orders have been placed, would be delivere only in 1956. 
3? or Jate jn 1955-56 and would therego be available 
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for use only in #ie first year of the second _ Five-Year 
Flan, 

The two main complaints against the railways are 
“bottlenecks” and overcrowding and although the 
Five-Year Plan is nearing completion, these complaints 
still persist. 
not to meet the ever-growing traffic, but to handle more 


efficiently passenger and goods trafic at around present 


levels. This present budget does not in any way offer any. 


solutions, 


U.S. Foreign Trade Programme 


Since the end of the second world war, the US 
foreign economic policy, particularly in relation to trade, 
has been subjected to severe criticisms from the countries 
of the world.’ The main grievance against. her is that she 
has been pursuing a restricted trade policy and with 
the aid of high tariff walls, she is keeping the import 
trade at a low level. The result is almost a one way 
trade—her. exports far surpassing her imports. It is 
therefore gratifying to note that President Eisenhower 
has realised the truth of rhe allegations against the 
JSA. in this respect and suggested to the US Congress, 
in a recent special message, for the liberalisation of 
foreign trade. World economic Strength is being envi- 
saged as the possible outcome of the US trade liberali- 
sation. Advocating the promotion of a high level of 
international trade, President Eisenhower emphasised 
that the world alliance “will be most firmly cemented 
when its association is based on flourishing the mutual 


trade as well as common ideals, interests and aspira-’ 


tions. While stressing the need for a moderate, gradual 
and reciprocal trade programme, he was, however, 
cautious in pointing out that a radical or sudden tariff 
cut would not be in the interest of the US.” The follow- 
ing are his main proposals : 


Y. The USA -should— 


(a) Extend the Reciprocal Trade Agreement Act 
for three years and authorise: the President to 
negotiate tariff reduction of 5 per cent each 
year ; 

(b) authorise for the reduction of all; tariff rates 
to 50 per cent and grant power to make cuts 
of 50 per cent in rates effective from January 


1, 1955, on all articles which are not now 
ig imported or which are being imported 
only in negligible quantities ; E ak 


(c) revise customs calculation procedures ; 
e International 







2. President * Eisenhower rei¥e his pledge of 
March to submit the organis&d features of the 
revised General Agreement on Tariff and Trade to 
Congress for its approval and observed that the revision 
was being undg taken for the purpose of making the 
agreement, “a simp#er and more effective instrument for 
the development of a sound system of world trade.” 


OTES 


The plan for the railways was formulated 


much more than proportionate. 


173. 


3% The United States should take account of the 


effect of any agricultural programme on US foreign | 


economic relations to assure that it contributed to the 


development of healthy expanding foreign market over 
the years. 
4. The flow of: US -capital abroad should also be 


encouraged, 


5. A tax incentive should be. provided by taxing | 


‘business income from subsidiaries or branches at a corpo- 


rate rate of 14 per cent lower than the 52 per cent rate on 
domestic income. Additional tax incentives through tax 
treaties were also advocated. f 


Cachar 


The question has often ben asked, “why linguistic 
provinces?” We give an answer with an example. 

Cachar, a Bengali district of Assam, has been 
placed in a peculiar position after Partition. Four 
thanas of Sylhet have. been added to it, but the addi- 
tion of population through refugee influx has been 
This district has 
become a victim of the policy of -Assamisation, now 


x 


vigorously pursued by | the present Ministry in that _ 


State. — r 

The, name of Assam for that State has been a 
misnomer. The’ proportion of Assamese people there 
is only about a third. Through their policy of Assam- 
isation, the Ministry has alienated the support of the 
Bengalis and. the tribal people. Assam ‘has now 
become a hot-bed- of discontent. According to the 
new policy, the ‘non-Assamese | people must either be 
completely Assamised or they must lose their citizen- 
ship rights. A Division Bench of the Supreme Court 
consisting: of Mr. Justice Mahajan, Mr. Justice 
Vivian Bose and Mr. Justice Jagannath Das (in 
Civil Appeal. No. 176 of 1952, AIR June 1953 SC 309) 
pronounced severe’ strictures against the Government 
of Assam. In delivering judgment, Bose J. remarká 


“This is a curious case in which. the 
Government of Assam, having granted’ t 
respondent a lease, later cancelled its grant™S 
re-granted it to another party and now contends 
that it is not bound by the laws and regulations 
which ordinarily govern such transactions 
According to all notions of contract current in 
civilised countries, that. would have constituted a 
binding engagement from which one of. the parties 
to it could not recede at will . . . But the State 
Government did not feel itself hampered by any 
such old-fashioned notions regarding the sanctity 
of engagement . . . In spite of the efforts of the 
Government to appear as a bold brave despot 
which knows no law but its own, we are constrained 


to dismiss the appeal with costs payable to the 
first respondent.” 
The lease had first been granted to a non- 


Assamese, then it was cancelled amd ‘re-granted to 


“bonafides Assamese fishermen.” 
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Semanal 


Corme grants are withheld from primary 
schools unless Assamese is made the medium of 
instruction. Discrimination in the matter of service, 
scholarships, ete, are now the general rule. Money 
granted for the development of Assam under the Five- 


Year Plan is being spent in the five Assam districts to- 


the exclusion of the Bengali and Tribal areas. The 
attitude of the Government towards the refugees is 
very apathetic; to say the least. The Government of 
India have - failed to stop the activities of these 
miniature Malans in Assam. The States Reorganisation 
Commission should take serious view of the case. 


Storm Clouds in the Far-East 


The tension in world affairs has been at a peak 
for some time now over the question of the islands 


under control of the Chiang Kai-shek regime of 
Chinese Nationalists. The International Edition of 
The New York Times for February 20, carries an. 


excellent summary of the situation up. to that, date 
_ together with a short description of the isles of con- 
tention. We give below the relevant extracts: 


“When the Chinese Nationalists were driyen off. the 
mainland in 1949, they retained islands off the coast that 
fell into two distinct. categories. In one category .were 
Formosa and the Pescadores.. These islands .were ‘ceded 
by China to Japan in 1895 cat the end.‘of. the Sino- 
Japanese’ war, 
and Chiang Kai- shek: - declared ' it their “purpose” to 
restore Formosa and: ‘the “Péscadores to China at: ‘the end 
of the war. But’ “wher ‘the, Japanese ` peace’ treaty ` “was 
signed, the allies. could not: agree on ‘whether the Peiping 
Government òr thë” Nationalists should get Formosa „and 
the Pescadores. 
been formally restored to any Chinese Government. 

The other category of islands retained by the 
Nationalists in -1949 was a-series of inshore isles—among 
Quemoy and Matsu—which legally had always been 
. territory. United States policy toward these 
islands has gone through three phases : 
ase-One began two years ago, after the Eisenhower 
Administration annotnced a policy generally described as 
“unleashing” Chiang Kai-shek, i.e. withdrawing the orders 
to the Seventh Fleet to prevent Nationalist attacks on 
- the mainland, At that time, the Nationalist Government 
sought a pledge of military-support from Washington if 
the Communists counter-attacked against the inshore 
islands. The Amministration replied that it could give 
no firm assurance. i 

Phase Two began «elast Septmeber when the 
Communists, free of their military involvement in’ Korea 
and Indochina, stepped up their military activity. in the 
Formosa Straits. President Eisenhower, overruling a 
recommendation by Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
and ifree of the four Joint Chiefs of Staff, decided that 
the United States would not fight to defend the coastal 
islands. 
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Pescadores, 


- At Cairo in 1943, Roosevelt, Churchill. 
- capture Quemoy 


Acċordingly the territories never have - 
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Piue Three anened last PEN ith the Adminis- 
tration’s deal. move for a Congressional résolution—passed 
almost unanimously—of United States determination 
to fight for Formosa and “such related positions and 
territories” as the President deemed essential to its 
defense ; and for a U. N. cease-fire in the Formosa 

Implicit in the moves, it was widely believed, 
“two Chinas” policy~-acceptance of the permanent 
separation of the mainland from Formosa and the 
Accordingly, the Administration was believed 
willing to yield the coastal islands in exchange for a 
Communist renunciation of force against Formosa.” 

Then comes the question, Peace or War, what are 
the odds? The odds are given as follows with a 
concise summing up of the attitude of members of the 
opposing camps: i 

“The: answer to whether the Quemoy and Matsu . 
conflict would erupt into an armed clash appeared’ to 
lie in the'tdetics and stakes of the three parties involved 
—the Communists, the United States, and the Allies. This 
was how they appeared to shape up last week : 

Communists. The Communists have strong reasons 
for wanting to capture Quemoy and Matsu, The 
existence of two Nationalist-held islands right on China's 
doorstep isa profound ‘irritant to the Peiping regime. 
They are a demonstration to the world of Chinese 
Communist weakness and they make the threat to invade 
Formosa, 100 miles away, seem hollow. 

But there are also considerations to give Peiping 
pause before attacking -Quemoy and Matsu. © The 
Communists made two attempts, in 1949 and 1950, to 
and failed. Their forces are far 
stronger now, particularly in the air. On. the other hand, 


they now have to reckon with not only Nationalist, 


opposition but U.S. armed strength as -well.- 

The picture. would be different, of course, if Soviet 
planes and possibly Soviet submarines were sent into 
the Formosa Straits. Moscow has a mutual: ‘defense 
alliance with Peiping and last week both capitals were 
talking as if cconcerted military action by them was a 
foregone cconclusion. In Peiping, Mao T se-tung, head 
of the Chinese Government, said : 

“We can all perceive that with the greal co-operation 
between China and the Soviet Union there are no 
aggressive plans of imperialism that cannot be smashed,” 

In Moscow, the Soviet. Union’ s new Premier, Marshal 
Nikolai Bulganin, said : 

‘China knows that it ean look to us not only for 
sympathy but also for help, That help will be forthcoming.” 
when needed? 

Despite such 








nents, there gm re fo 
believe the Krem nile it might want to: see tension - 
maintained in the Yar East since it diverts U.S. attention .~ 
and strength from Europe, would not actually like- to - 


‘see its -Chinese ally involved in another “limited war” 


The Korean 
military suppligs. 


with the United States. 
drain on Soviet 


ar was a heavy 
With Moscow 


apparently troubled about. its heavy industry production, 
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a new drain could hardly. be welcome. Moreover, the 
limited war might become’ an unlimited’ one. There is 


no indication that Moscow wants that. 

United States-—There are both politiéal and military 
elements in the United States” stake in Quemoy and Matsu. 
On the. political side is the Administration’s belief that 
withdrawal from the islands after the Communists haye 
defiantly rejected overtures. for negotiations would be inter- 
preted as.a sign of weakness throughout Asia. 
tion, voluntary withdrawal from the islands would elimi- 
nate Washington’s main bargaining leverage for obtaining 
a cease-fire. 

On the military side, there is'the fact that Quemoy 
and Matsu are indisputably key positions if the Commu- 
nists actually are planning an attack on Formosa. Thus 
the import of Mr. Dulles’ statement cleazly was that un- 
less and until the Communiéts renounced ‘any intention tô 
use force against Formosa; the United States would regard 
an aitack on 
assault on Formosa, and respond accordingly. 

Allies —Britain and most of the other allies have 
gone along with Washington's decision to, defend For- 
mosa and the Pescadores. But. they feel the Admini. 
stration has no legal case for. defense of the coastal 
islands and is asking for trouble in insisting on hold- 
ing on to them, They want the United States to create 
a de facto cease-fire in the Formosa Straits by forcing 
Chiang to withdraw from the coastal islands and put > 
100 miles of blue water between himself 
Communists. The Times of’ London, in an editorial 


last week widely believed to reflect the Government’s ` 
withdrawal. * 


view, called Washington's opposition to 
from the coastal . islands “most regrettable.” The 
strong implication ` wis. ihat if the United States does 
fight to defend ‘Quemoy- and 1 Mastsu, it will fight alone’ 
The Bangkok Conference ` 

The.” same issue of the New York Ti imes, Inter- 
national Edition, -Torecasts the probable track of dis- 
CUSSION ab the: Ss. B.A.D.O. Conference az Bangkok. 
It gives a; “dear: pieture of the British attitude regard- 
ing the ¢risis:” 

London, February - 19-—Sir Anthony Eden will press 
“British proposals for. Nationalist China’s withdrawal 
from Quemoy and ‘Matsu when he meets Secretary of 
State Dulles néxt week. © ` 

Before his departure -today for Bangkok the 
Foreign Secretary said only that there would be oppor- 
tunities to discuss Formosa and the offshore islands at 

the meeting of the Manila grgaty powers in Thailand’s 
Nanti en 


=a ae 
Clement R. Attlee, ` 







rime Minister and 


leader of the Labor party, declar@ today, “We want 
to work with our American friends but that does not, 


say we must.” 

Although there is nothing to substantiate it, the 
Laborité charge that the Government is accepting the 
“dangerous” Uniled States policy in the Far East gets 
a wide hearing, l 
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In addi- 


Quemoy or Matsu as a preliminary to an 


and the ` 


‘Mr. Atilee’s assertion fi a ‘speech at 
that “the more you attack the Chinese, the more they 
will look to their only friends, Russia,” 
tion in-a country that has always hoped for the separa- 
ton of the two Communist colossi, 

Sir Anthony Eden’s programme is. outhued thus: 

Although the , Formosa situation is uppermost in 
Sir Anthony's mind’ at the moment, the task of stabil- 
zing the vital area of Southeast Asia and thus improv- 
ing “prospects for peace. in the world” is also given 
maximum impotrance. 

The Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty is 
‘purely defensive and threatens nobody,” Sir Anthony 
said in answer to complaints by Asian critics, 

At Bangkok and during his stops at Karachi ea 
route, and at New Delhi and Rangoon on ihe returz 
journey, Sir Anthonye hopes to convince some of the 
Asian Governments of the treaty organization’s peace 
ful intent. 

The British Goverament has been disturbed by the 
success of Communist, -propaganda in picturing the 
treaty as a disguised return of Western 
The Foreign Secretary hopes to 
indian, Pakistani and Burmese Governments that the 
development of the treaty should be fundamentally 
Asian’ and that collective defense is its only object, 


T hes. British view is, that there- are three principai 


poe tgs be discussed “at. Bankok. These are ; 


T The: establishment ~ of „a. Permanent. organization 
of ifedty “powers -~ to suppleiùént ,_ the work 
couricil, ` fig: entionéd in “thes: ‘treiity. ‘Thet council is 
tò meet from time to time” but, “the British think a 
smal] secretariat: is necessal'y’, to. ġo: ‘ordinate cand direct 
policy on the spot, kek fh > 

- 2.. Planning- - Of atcion by ihe “treaty. signatories 
against. internal ‘subversion in Southeast Asia. Such 
action was agreed on in Article 2 of the pact but 
specific plans are lacking, To the British, Who believe. 
that political infiltration more than military” azgrgmion 
is the ` danger from Communist a spe 
Asia, this planning appears vital. ` oe 

3. The examination of the economic impMSations | 
of the treaty. 

Diplomatic sources emphasize that unek Britain 
disagrees with the United States on the disposition of 
the Quemoy and Matsu Island groups, the Government 
understands the ‘importance of retaining,’ „Formosa in 
relation to the general situation in the Far East, 

The Economist commented in this week’s issue that 
if Formosa fell fo Communist China by war or internal 
decay “the chances of mdéintaining even the present 
degree of mental steadfastness against the Communist 


propaganda onslaught on Southeast Asia would be 
sharply reduced.” f l 
But in another comment this weekly, usually. a 


supporter of „United . States policy, emphasized that 


“public opinion outside the United Statés could not be | 


expecte® tọ support American military action in the 


carries convic- 


imperialism. .: 
ER 
demonstrate to the 
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islands’ - Ta that*“the ‘chances of 
tension, will never’ be ver} good until. the 
Formosa lie between the two opposing sides.” 


The H-Bomb, After-effects 
The realisation of the consequences of the 
H-Bomb blasts, is slowly penetrating into the brains 
of the, H-Bomb enthusiasts. The true nature of this 
fiendish weapon is very ‘partially revealed “in the 
report of the Atomic Energy Commission from which 
the New-York Times gives a summary, We append 
an extract: l ‘ 
In the case of the Bikkini Bomb, the A. E. C. 
reported that an area down-wind from the explosion 
scene about 140 miles long by twenty miles wide was 
so contaminated by the local fall-out of radioactive 
particles of sand, dust and coral that unless persons 
in this atea had taken protective measures no one iñ 
it could have survived. The area of lesser contamina- 
tion—where death or injury would have occurred tó” 
some though not all—extendeď over an* area about as 
big as the state of New Jersy—an area forty miles 
wide by 220. miles, lorg. “ Put in the simplest fashion, 
this Jeans that..if a megaton (million-ton) | hydrogen 
bomb - were. detonated pethaps 3,000 feet above Grand 
Central Station, + ‘the entire area of Long Island down- 
wind ‘from. the explosion scene would be contaminated 
with radioactivity “Which | would be initially lethal, but 
which,- would “decay,” or lose its potency,~rapidly. . ~ 
£ Qbvidusly, this. _phenomenon requires a’ new 
approach to’ civil defense, and a, revised’. concept of 
continental ® defense,’ -The only protection ‘against the. 
feat and Blast of the. ‘hydrogen bomb is- ‘dispersion ; 
Le. evacuation of our cities. But since the- enemy 
could drop. a hydrogen, bomb nearly anywhere upwind 
aA ‘impregnate a wide . area with © radioactivity, the ` 
nécéssity ‘for. peripheral shelters around our cities be- 
comes ‘apparent. Shelter—frame houses or brick and 
hove | all cement ‘and earth—reduces the danger from 
loca Mgfall- out. „materially. If a man could remain, in 
= ie Storin-shelter or behind concrete for a couple 
5° until the virulence of the radioactivity had 





lowering 
Straits of 


coastal. 


spit a, -be could survive even in-the most: contami- 
ated part of the fall, ` 
Mendes-France and Tunis 

_ After the defeat of French Premier Mendes- 


France bythe reactionaries, the question of peace in 
the Fr ench - colonial possessions in North Africa has 
become very mvolyed indeed. It seems. that there are 
still considerable numbérs of Frenchmen who hope 
for the prolongation of th® mediaeval and oppressive’ 
methods of colonial rule, of which France is: one of 
ihe worst exponents, “The following summary is taken 
from the New York Times, International Edition, 
issucemtaf, February 6: 

Paris, Feb. 5—Tunisian donai: Saw. sie in the 
defeat of Premier Pierre Mendes-France the probable end 
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_ “Government could renounce. 


-Premier, with all his goodwill 


M wen 1985 an 


£ z ‘ 

“Members of the Opacu that voted M. Mendes- 
, Frane out of office and the permanent officials in Tunis 
gave assurances that promises he had made of internal 
autonomy ‘were commitments that no future Frenchi 
Tunisian Nationalists thought 
little- of these assurances. 

Rather they shared M..Mendes-France’s own judg- 
ment, delivered to the Assembly before- it, voted early 
this morning, that by rejecting his policy of conci- 
liation and reform it had adopted the only alternative: 
that of repression and‘ force. 

The Tunisians repeated today what they had 
always said—that M. Mendes-France was the last 
chance by which the French presence in North Africa 
could be assured on the basis of its free and amicable 


acceptance by the native populations, 


Both the Premier and the T'unisians are known to 
have regretted they could not reach agreement before 
he was defeated. According to the nationalists, the 
and desire to end the 
talks successfully, had been obliged by pressure from 
the hostile Assembly to harden his attitude in the course 
of the negotiations and make demands the “Tunisians 
felt they could not accept. 

A ‘major point of disagreement concerned the extent 
to which the French would conserve police-and adminis-- 
trative powers, The French sought, according to the 
Tunisians, to keep control over thé ‘southern territories 
south of Gafsa, amounting to about a third of the 
country, They contended this was strategically important 
for the protection of Algeria and French Equatorial 
Africa. . ; 

The -French also desired ‘full control of security 
around Ferryville and Bizerte, ‘their two “major military 
bases in the north. The Tunisians said they could not 
accept this division -of the country at a time when they 
sought its unity and its centralization. ..- +. 
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STERNER Avtirupe HINTED? ` i 

The Tunisians asserted they had made, concessions 
to M. Mendes-France, notably in their demands for an 
armed force and diplomatic representation, be¢ause they 
had confidence in him and were eager to get an accord 
while he was still in power”, Lacking the same confidence 
in the goodwill of those who defeated him and will pre- 
sumably succeed him, they indicated they might with- 
draw these concessions and be much. more demanding. 

“Tf we can get agreement with the new Government, 
so much the better.” they said, “Tf we cannot, so much 
the better also.” ‘They e 
the situation. wou 
and the struggle nationalist agpiration—which 
go as far as indepd&Bdence—could be resumed on a basis 
of force with greate? justification than ever. 

It was said that the armed nationalist bands, called 
Fellaga, who had agreed -to Jay down their arms pending 
the -outcome of the talks in Paris would probably be 
tempted to. return to their mountain ‘redoubts. The pos- 






of an effort to establish peace in North Africa, ° . < sibility that if the talks are stalemated efforts once again 
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ned that in the_latter casey” 
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will be made to present a case against France to the 
United Nations was also broached. 
Some Exutrant in Tonis 

Tunis, Tunisia, Feb. 5—The champions of undimi- 
nished French authority here exulted today when they 
heard the news of M. Mendes-France’s defeat. They -had 
been waiting for toig and thought they had won a great 
victory. 

They professed to believe in a liberal policy toward 
the Arabs, but seemed to feel that M, Mendes-France 
had gone too far. 


Tunisie-France, the organ of the so-called preponde- 
rants, was confident this morning that the negotiations 
looking, toward Tunisian home rule would now be placed. 
on a “new basis.” 

But many Frenchmen here reacted with shock and 

dismay. Some wondered whether the Européan and Arab 
populations could still go it together in North Africa. 
l “This is the greatest blunder France has ever made 
in her relations with the Moslems,” one Frenchman com- 
mented. But it was generally conceded that the new 
French Government could not renege on the promise of 
Tunisian home rule. 

This view was reflected in the newspaper Tunis-Soir, 
which ran an editorial today stating the new Government 
would have no choice but to pursue the policy of M. 
Mendes-France. 

The moderate nationalists who had placed their faith 
in M. Mendes-France did not hide their sorrow. But they 
also affected a brave front, alluding to a possible r recourse 
to arms if all else failed. 


Backward Regions of the West 


Tt seems that there are areas in the new world 
where the conditions prevailing are almost as bad as 
in Asia. We give the following report from the 
Worldover Press which is interesting in view of what 
is being done jin India to combat similar problems: 

A LABORATORY or BETTER Livine 

‘Adobe houses with the leters “D.D.T.” painted on 
their side walls by insect control brigades, school 
children drinking milk from tin cups or gourds, 
experimental plots of sesame, castor beans, or some new 
variety of corn, coffee or sigar cane, trenches being 
readied for new water pipes or sewage disposal conduits, 
and buldozers scooping’ up the earth for new and 
enlarged airports—these are some of the signs of change 
taking place today in Central America, 

The old picture of thateg gion as an isthmus of 
frequent evolutions needs to Ņ 3 “discarded or retouched. 
Upheavals theres are at oo but even more radical 
changes are being made in the whys life for the ten 
‘million humans in Costa Rica, Gwatemala, Honduras, 
Nicaragua, and El Salvador. 
countries are undergoing a non-violent revolution which 
is far more significant than any of the violent revolts of 
the past or of recen? days, 

Transport is vital where the backs of human beings 
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‘and Agriculture Organization of the UN, 


These five underdeveloped. 
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or tiny two-wheeled carts drawn byo oxen “haye ore for 
‘centuries as the chief way of getting goods -to ‘market, 
In. this part of the world a good highway o of airport is 
of prime importance in raising the standards of living 
for the men and women whose average per capita income 
ranges from an annual $60 in Honduras to $146 in Costa 
Rica, compared to $1,426 per person in the USA. 
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In most of this planning the United States has + 


played an important role, as also in construction, through 


technical help and through substantial sums of money + 


for equipment and materials. But the interested countries 
themselves match the gifts from the U.S.A. and some- 
times exceed them. 

To anyone who cares about the lives of buman 
beings, health conditions in large parts of Central 
America are shocking. For example, the averge life 
expectancy in El Salvador is currently around 30 years 
—and the. figures are similar for most of Centra] America. 

But there is another side to the story, too, The Food 
the World 
Health Organization and its Latin American branch— 
the Pan American Sanitary Bureau—the United Nations 
Children’s Fund, the Technical Assistance program of 
the U.N., and other groups, are vitally concerned. And 


for those who are skeptical about local governments _ 


pulling their own oars, the fact should ‘be underlined 
with heavy pencil lines that they are. El Salvador for 
example increased its public health appropriations from 
200,000colones in 1940 to 3,300,000 colones im 1953. 
Few if any governments in the 
comparable support for better. conditions, © Nicaragua 
allotted $128,160 in 1953-54 for child feeding programs, a 


pa 


—, 


world could show C 


sum which represents more than the entire budget of 


the Health Ministry. ive years ago. 

The work of UNICEF ‘in child feeding has pesi out- 
standing. At the height of its program, in 1952, it was 
feeding dried milk to 300,000 boys and girls, largely 
through the schools. That was a feat in itself. More 
important in the long run, however, is the ‘effect UNICEF 
has had in stimulating national goversments and private 
groups to carry on such work by themselves, . 

In Honduras 60 water systems have been built in 


the last 11 years with the help of the Point Four program™ . 


and its predecessors. The extent of the campaign 
against malaria, one of the worst scourges, may be 
gained from the figures of June, 1953, in Honduras, where 
4,090 homes were sprayed with D.D.T. 
GAINS IN Foop ANo FARMING 

Central America is of course the center of. banana 
and coffee plantations, and large ‘sections of the 
population are dependent for their cash income on one 
crop. Thus one major task is to diversify agriculture, 


ee 


Another is to halt erosion and promote soil conservation. ,. 


A third is to find more protein products to supplement 
the heavy diet of corn and beans. A fourth, eto 
improve the domestic animals, | 

Power for homes and factories is one of the many 
needs in® modern nations, but unfortunately Central 
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“America lacks coal, oil, and gas. However, it does have 
a few rivers which are suitable for producing electricity. 
The most important single, project recently has been 
the task of harnessing the Lempe River in El Salvador, 
the largest river in the isthmus, ~ 
BETTER EDUCATION Is FUNDAMENTAL 

Illiteracy is still very high in this part of the world. 
Recent figures are difficult to obtain and often unreliable, 
but the estimates indicate only 30 to 35 per cent 
literacy in most of these countries, with about 20 per 
cent in Guatemala and 75 to 80 per cent in Costa Rica. 
No major campaigns against illiteracy are under way 
which compare with the ones in Mexico or Turkey a 
few years ago, but slow progress can be reported. 


Our Himalayan Barrier 


The following communique, sent by the famous 
American jiurnalist, C. L. Sulzberger, and title “East 
West Struggle in the Himalayas” published in February 
2lst issue of the New York Times, will be of interest to 
all Indians who are interested in defending India’s 
territorial integrity : 

“Bangkok, Thailand, February 20—When the SEATO 
Foreign Ministers confer here this week one area they 
will almost certainly not discuss is Tibet. 
that quarter China ultimately hopes to outflank South- 
east Asia if it is unable to gain this strategic area by 
direct assault. Already a skilful, patient process of 
infiltration has been started. 

After the Chinese occupied Tibet four years ago 
they installed a remarkably mild and affable adminis- 
tration. Ever since they have been seeking to develop 
this into a political showcase for the Himalaya region. 
The hope is that the dynasties and governing forces of 
the feudal states south of the mountain barrier—Nepal, 
Bhutan and Sikkim—will decide to abandon India’s 
protection and throw in their lot with Peiping. And if 
China) is ever able to subvert its way across the 
impassable Himalayas the road across the flat Bengal 
plain to Calcutta will be open, The existence of both 
India-and Southeast Asia would be menaced. 
ow China has less than 30,000 troops in Tibet, and 
these are used mainly as labor forces to build roads— 
the first in the country’s history. Two highways are 
being constructed into Sinkiang and Sikang. and another 
toward India. The Chinese have pulled their military 
headquarters forty miles out of Lhasa, the capital, They 
have left the admimistration in the hands of the Kashag, 
or Tibetan Cabinet. The Dalai Lama is still recognized 
as the supreme temporal and ecclesiastical power. 


Revicious Leapers HELP RULE 
In fact, the Chinese are now using the Dalai Lama, 
who is in Peiping and has made several declarations 
favgrable to the Communist regime. As a reserve for 
emergency they are also entertaining the Panchen Lama 
in Peiping. In theory a triumvirate of the Dalai Lama, 
the Panchen Lama and a Chinese general it®truct the 
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Yet it is from — 
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Kashag. Actually, Mao Tse-tung’s personal representative, 
Chang Ching Wu, remains in Lhasa with a political, 
commissar, Genefal Than. 

By mild and polite government the Chinese have 
made themselves surprisingly popular. Their troops 
have behaved in exemplary fashion. The fame of their 
road-building program—which has now brought struck 
convoys to Lhasa—has spread beyond Tibet. They have 
constructed new schools in Lhasa. Chinese has not been. 
made a compulsory language. Ruined monasteries have 
been rebuilt and others are being subsidized. Even 
guerrilla resistance in East Tibet was only gently 
squashed and itg leader generously treated. 

China is using Tibet as a forward base for political 
penetration, not military threats. Tibet is too remote 
and its terrain too difficult to be made into a spring- 
board for armed aggression. There is not yet even an 
airfield in inner Tibet. But word has been disseminated 
throughout the Himalayas about the friendly and helpful 
Chinese Administration. With political ferment sweeping 
across all Asia, some of the states hitherto dependent 
upon India are thinking of shifting their allegiance. The 
ruling families of Bhutan and Sikkim reflect increased 
sympathy for China, And in Nepal, home of the fighting 
Gurkhas and Mount Everest, unrest is in the air. 

After Incia became independent Nehru promotéd 
putsch in Nepal ousting the tyrannical hereditary Prime 
Ministers, Since then instability has prevailed; -reform 
has been inadequate and discontent is growing. <A 
rebellion is rumored to be shaping up under a Chinese 
puppet named K, I. Singh, who is now said to be in 
Tibet. 

GATEWAY TO INDIA SEN 

‘All China needs to accomplish the disruption of 
India and the outflanking of SEATO is to establish 
hegemony over one of the little protected states south 
of the Himalayas—-Nepal, Bhutan or Sikkim, Once that 
is done India becomes indefensible. And New Delhi is 
losing popularity as Chinese influence subtly gains. 
Already the Nepalese accept Nehru’s aid with much the 
same begrudging reluctance he takes ours, saying. 
“Remember, no strings attached.’ E 

From the Himalayan states southward to Calcutta is. 
less than 300 miles extending over flat, politically con- 
fused Bengal. Bengal, notorious for its uneasy political 
atmosphere, was disrupted by partition between India and 
East Pakistan. Religious hatreds and political ferment: 
there have been encouraged by the Communists from 
Calcutta—main ‘outlet for, Chinese propaganda in India. 
To keep the atmosph N he mpe for subversion, thes Commu- 
nists are endorsing, independence for, severyone in the 
Chinese frontier P, > from the Naga head-hunters of 
Assam to a free “Gurkhastan” to include Nepal, Bhutan, 
Sikkim and the Darjeeling district of India. 

Trouble is plainly shapping up not only for India 
but along the western border of the fledgling SEATO 
coalition. East Pakistan, part of the “alliance, is directly 
threatened, But while the eventual danger is evident, 
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there is still time to check it. Dry rot south of Tibet has 
not yet advanced irreparably far. The trouble is that, 
important as the question is to SEATO, this alliance can 
do little about it. The problem is India’s, And relations 
between India and SEATO are poor.” 

We hope Indian political leaders would carefully study 
the above article and investigate about the real situation 
regarding India’s territorial insecurity. 

India must develop military power to defend 
her borders. Even though we desire peace and amity' 
with all nations, we must realise that outlooks change 
very quickly in totalitarian States, with the change 
of the leaders and that as yet the world is far from 
being safe for the weak and the peace-loving peoples. 
Neither slogans nor shibboleths would help if we are 
caught unawares. 


U.S. Aid to Pakistan 

The communique reproduced below is also from 
the Foreign Affairs column of the New York Times 
from its February 5 issue. It is likewise from the able 
pen of ©. L. Selzberger. It clarifies many issues and 
many false ideas. The real value of the Pakistan 
rupee and the reason for the aid are all clearly dis- 
cussed, as are the hopes of U.S. diplomats: 


Karachi, Pakistan, February. 4—This year the United 
States is investing $105,000,000- in economic assistance 
to Pakistan. Agreements committing this considerable 
sum, in addition to military aid already pledged, were 
signed last month, At the officiel rupee rate this 
represents more than a seventh of total Pakistani 
expenditures budgeted for 1955. But since the rupee is 
overvalued, the true worth of American aid exceeds a 
quarter of all national receipts. 

The immediate reagon for this proportionately huge 
assistance program is to keep this leaky ship of state 
afloat. When the Koreen fighting ceased Pakistan’s 
false prosperity ended. Its two-crop economy collapsed 
as cotton and jute prices sank. Simultaneously Finance 
Minister Chaudry Mohammed Ali, one of the few really 
- able leaders, fell ill. The foreign exchange position 


‘deteriorated. The nation depends on imports for 
consumer goods and prices rose dizzily. Pakistan asked 
us for help. 


This aid is about to start. The promised dollars 
have not yet entered the pipeline, but the mere pledge 
has stiffened morale. Black market trends are reversing. 
However, there is no excesave optimism in American 
quarter@ém Some wheat previously sent here rotted because 
of bad storag® ,and transportation _ facilities. Tractors 
were allowed to rust in idleness, The number of truly 
efficient men is limited and there “is much corruption. 
Yet Washington is determined to salvage this vessel 
and thinks it can do so. The ultimate ducetion is 
whether it can be made seaworthy. 

A GEOGRAPHICAL ABSURDITY 
The United States is committed under the Eisen- 


hower Administration to pursuing a foreign policy of 


enlightened self-interest. Therefore one must seek in 
this curious country particular reasons for our concern. 
Karachi, a great jerry-built town, seems far removed from 
us with its innumerable crows, its yellow-cheeked 
chattering myna birds, its hideous kites wheeling in 
search of Parsee burial towers, its rubber-tired carts 
drawn by padding camels with belled legs, its karakul 
caps recalling the Mogul conquerors. 


On the map Pakistan is an absurdity. Much more 


than half the population lives in East Bengal—one 
thousand miles -across the Indian, subcontinent from 
Karachi, East Pakistan is a green delta land of highly 


unmilitary people, monsoons, jute plantations and burlap 
mills, where the diet is fish and rice and the language 
is Bengali. Its inhabitants are descendants of low-caste 
Hindus converted to Islam. Geographically and 
climatically it belonges to Southeast Asia. West Pakistan 
is a land of camels, mullahs, veiled women and a proud 
fighting tradition. Its climate is hot and dusty. lts 
people grow cotton and wheat. They are meat-eaters 
and speak Urdu. They belong to that great stretch of 
Western Asia known as the Middle East. America’s par- 
ticular imterest derives largely from the fact that this 
weird geography gives Pakistan a special significance in 
political .strategy. In both Middle Eastern and South- 
east Asian planning Pakistan is being used for its 
symbolical value by Washington’s policy-makers to give 
appearances of strength to coalitions we are promoting. 

There is ‘still more shadow than substance in 
Pakistan’s contribution to regional security. This country 
remains shaky economically, politically and socially, Its 
constitutional processes have been temporarily suspended. 
Its middle class disappeared with the Hindus after 
partition, Eighty-six per cent of the population is 
illiterate. There is a battle yet to be fought between 
the modern intelligentsia running the nation and the 
fanatical, religious mullahs. The Pakistani Army would 
be of limited use in Middle Eastern or South-east Asian 
operations, It is best employed sur place to maintain 


order, backstop Afghanistan and balance uneasy” India, 
~~ 
A THREEFOLD VALUE 


But Pakistan has a threefold diplomatic value. In 
the Middle Hast we hope its prestige as the world’s 
largest Islamic Power will help Turkey break the Arab 
League logjam and induce other countries to join a 
defense organization extending from India to Greece. 

Secondly, Pakistan blocks poténtial Soviet expansion 
southward through Afghanistan. The Afghan Premier, 
Sardar Mohammed Daud Khan, has signed a series of 
agreements with the USS.R. granting great privileges. 
Russians are building petroleum Pipelines and storage 
tanks, silos, roads. 

The United States clearly wants to bulwark Pakistan 
both to play a Middle Eastern role and to counteract 
Soviet pressure. Finally, it hopes to use this country to 
strengthen Southeast Asian defense, East Pakistan 





already is threatened by armed Communist bands in the 
Indian state of Tripura and the Garo Hills of Indian 
‘ Assam. The so-called Free Thai movement created by 
Peiping now extends from Indo-China to East Pakistan’s 
frontier, The United States would like to reverse the 
Communist trend creeping over Southeast Asia. Pakis- 
tan’s geography and. prestige might help accomplish this. 
Thus, in a curious way, Pakistan plays a geopolitical 
role right across Asia. Potentially it can be of immense 
assistance in bolstering up rickety-areas. But to do so 
it must itself be bolstered first. ‘That is the purpose of 
United States aid. 


Commonwealth Premiers’ Conference 

Representatives from nine Commonwealth coun- 
tries representing a quarter of the world’s population 
met in a conference in London from January 31 to 
February 8. The Governments of India, Pakistan, 
Ceylon, Australia, New Zealand, Britaim, Canada and 
the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland were 
represented by their respective Prime Ministers while 
the Government of the Union of South Africa was 
represented by its Deputy Prime Minister, 

_-The holding of such a conference in itself was an 
event_of great international importance. It was 
further increased by the fact that the talks~preceded 
two important international conferences—the SEATO 
meeting in Gangkok in the fourth week of February 
and the first Afro-Asian- Conference in Bandung 
(Indonesia) about the middle or end of April. The 
talks reflected the shadow of the danger of major 
hostilities flaring up in the Far East over the Chinese 
Nationalist and the People’s Governments clash over 
Formosa. 

A communique was issued on February 8 sum- 
marising the decisions and discussions of the con- 
ference. It said that the members of the Common- 
wealth, resolved to their utmost to ease international 
strain, aimed not only at preventing an outbreak of 
hostilities but also at promoting “conditions in which 
real peace can grow and thrive so that freedom and 
vfenty may be enjoyed by all peoples.” 

The Premiers had noted the improvements in the 
international situation since the time of their last 
meeting in 1953. The Trieste dispute had been solved. 
The differences between the Government of the 
United Kingdom with those of Egypt and Iran had 
been resolved. They expressed satisfaction at the end 
of hostilities in Indo-China and “stressed the need 
for strict adherence to thé conditions of the Geneva 
Agreement and for increase of welfare and stability” 
in South-East Asia. 


“The Prime Ministers were informed that the 


Contmoywealth countries associated -with the North’ 


Atlantic Treaty were convinced that the early rati- 
fication of the agreement reached in London and 
Paris and the acceptance of Federal Germany {nto the 
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community of the Western nations would mark an 
important advance towards the security and cohesion 
of Europe.” 

Referring to the impending crisis in the Far East 
over the question of Formesa, which bad received 
special importance in the discussions, the communique 
spoke of the Premiers’ unity of conviction of the 
necessity of avoiding incidents while efforts: were 
made for a peaceful solution. The discussions the 
Premiers had had over this question, it was stated in 
the communique, “would be a valuable foundation 
for future consultations with one another and with 
other countries directly concerned and for the deve- 
lopment of their policies on this question.” 

Having reviewed the improved outlook for world 
trade and prosperity which had taken place since the 
Commonwealth Finance ‘Ministers’ Conference in 
Sydney in January, 1954, the ‘Premiers “recognized 
that the Commonwealth countries had made a subs- 
tantial contribution to this by maintaining the 
stability of their currencies, by continuing their deve- — 
lopment programmes in which the Colombo Plan had 
played its part, and by expanding their production.” 

The Commonwealth Governments had made pro- 
gressive efforts to facilitate trade and exchange be- 
tween Canada and the sterling area and the Prime 
Ministers “affirmed their Saale to continue 
these policies of economic progress.” 

The Prime Ministers had given “anxious thought , 
to the problems of muclear energy,” which had con-: 
fronted humanity with a force beyond human com- 
prehension and measurement. Declaring their deter- 
mination never to embark upon aggression they had- 
emphasised the imperative need of preventing war on 
the face of the - annihilating power of the new 
Weapons. 

The Commonwealth countries would “work for a 
disarmament which includes forces and weapons of all 
kinds and is both comprehensive and effective.” 
Peaceful uses of atomic energy would become feasible 
with such international accord on disarmament, said 
the Premiers, 

The Prime Ministers had been informed of the 
progress made in the U.K. in the matter of the use 
of atomié energy for industrial and other peaceful 
purposes; and they looked forward to continue close 
co-operation in this respect between the, U.K. and 
the other Commonwealth countries. 

. The Prime Minester of “Pakistan, Mr. Mohgmmed 
Ali, had informed the other Ministers, of” Pakistan’s 
resolve to become a Republic and of*her “desire to 
continue membership of the Commonwealth, 

The Premiers in a declaration on February 4 had 
signified their agreement to Republican Pakistan 
continuing as a full member of the Commonwealth 
on the basis of the latter’s recognititn of the Crown 
as a symbol of its sovereign members, 








The E EA referred to the peculiar charac- 
ter of the association of the Commonwealth countries 
and pointed to the common outlook of the members, 
in spite of differences of geography, religion and race. 

“The Commonwealth countries do uot pursue any 
selfish purpose. They seek no aggrandizements, and 
will always oppose aggression. In concert with all 
who share their ideals, they are resolved to do their 
utmost to further the cause of peace throughout the 
world,” the communique concluded. 

Notwithstanding the views expressed m the com- 
mulique there was apparently some divergence in the 
views of Pandit Nehru on one side and the other 
Premiers in the assessment of the effect of atomic 
warfare on international affairs. 

Sir Winston Churchill, with whom most of the 
other Premiers were in agreement had expressed the 
view that the U.S.A/s great star, in atomic weapons 
development and her technical and material superior- 
ity had still held the balance of power. The Soviet 
Union could, however, soon catch up with America 
and only in that circumstance might lasting agree- 
ments between the two world blocs be possible. 

The Premiers (except Sir John of Ceylon) has 
viewed that world war could be prevented only if 
the Western Powers maintained in readiness forces 
sufficiently strong to deter aggression and that the 
superiority of the Western Powers in nuclear weapons 
had so far offered the greatest deterrent to potential 
aggression. 

The Indian Prime Minister, Sri Nehru, on the 
other hand, had reportedly held that the hydrogen 
bomb had made war obsolete as an instrument of 
policy, He had suggested that the world statesmen 
should work for the complete abolition of atomic and 
hydrogen weapons which threatened the extinction of 
mankind. He had also proposed for the discontinua- 
tion of the production of hydrogen and atomic 
weapons and their further experimenis. 

Over the question of Formosa also two attitudes 
had been discerntble among the Premiers, according 
to the Diplomatic correspondent of the London Times. 
Many delegates had expressed their sense of dis- 
appointment at Peking’s refusal to the invitation of 
the Security Council. Other delegates, again with the 
Indians in prominence, had always had the conviction 
that the Government of the People’s Republic of 
China would certainly refuse the invitation. 

The Indian Prime Mènister figured prominently 
in thesLendon talks—and especially so in matters 
concerning Asig and the Far East. On the specific 
question of Formosa he reportedly indicated his firm 
conviction that a conference of “interested countries 
outside the framework of the U.N. was more likely 
to succeed in ending the dangerous situation in the 
Formosa straits. i of es 

Stating the “British attitude towards a Soviet- 


the British Prime Minister, Sir Winston Churchill, 
had told the conference that Britain would agree to 
meet Russia at the conference table only after the 
Paris treaties to arm West Germany had been ratified, 
probably in May. 

In the course of the confer ence, the representa- 
tives of those Commonwealth countries which had 
special defence interests in particular areas had met 
together to review plans for the defence of those 
areas. Such special meetings were held to consider 
the responsibilities of the respective countries under 
the North Atlantic Treaty and in Europe, Asia, Africa 
and the Southern Pacific. The Premiers of India and 
Ceylon did not attend such meetings. 


On the fourth day (February 3) of the meeting, 


the British Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Butler 
had presented the conference with a review of the 
sterling area’s economic, financial and trade position. 
According to Reuter, Mr. Butler reportedly had made 
the following points: 

(1) Now that the sterling area is pushing up 
its own production, more import are being allowed 
to flow in; 

(2) Exports have recently 
levels in volume and value; 

(3) The sterling area’s task is to eqpand its 
world trade. The U.S. Government is giving 
priority to the extension of trade agreements, as 
well as modifying its “Buy American” policy; 

(4) More than half of Britain’s trade is now 
with her Commonwealth partners; 

(5) Britain, because of her expanding produc- 
tion, was now importing more commodities includ- 
ing coal; and 

(6) A date for convertibility certainly cannot 
be envisaged, but there had been distinct advances, 
assisted by improvements in American policy. 
Financial quarters in London interpreted Com- 

monwealth policy to be the postponement of free 
convertibility of sterling until the achievemen; of 
sound internal economic and financial policies in the 
Commonwealth countries, adoption of good creditor 
policies by America and sufficient strength’ of the 
sterling area central reserves to cushion any unfayout- 
able world money or trade trends. 


reached record 


Commonwealth dissatisfaction at U.S. trade 
policies had found expression in a speech by Mr. 
Hollasd, Prime Minister of New Zealand. He had 


said that the American cut price disposal of surplus 
farm produce was a real threat to New Zealand’s 
exports of meat and dairy produce, 


SHADO Council Deliberations 
The Coungil of the Eight Nation South-East Asia 
Defence Organisation, (SEADO), which had come into 


being at a meeting of the foreign Ministers of jhealSAs ae < 


UK. Finance Australia, New Zealand, Thailand, Pakistan. 


and the Philippines last September, which officially came _ 


British meeting for the easing of international tension, 
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into being on February 19, with the depositing in Manila 
of the instruments of ratification by the eight member 
countries, met for three days from February 23 to Feb. 
25 in Bangkok, Capital of Thailand. All the participating 
Governments were represented by their respective Foreign 
Ministers except that France, which had no Foreign 
Minister as a result of the Government crisis, was re- 
presented by a delegation headed by M. Bonnet, former 
French ambassador to the USA. 


The Council meeting had been preceded by intensive 
discussions in Washington ranging over many weeks 
among representatives of the member countries. Accord- 
ing to a decision arrived at the Washington talks, the 
Powers concedned initiated strong diplomatic efforts to 
persuade’ India, Burma, Indonesia and Ceylon to re- 
consider their earlier rejection of the membership of the 
SEADO. In a despatch from Washington on Feb. 12 
Reuter stated that “Exiension of treaty membership to 
these nations was understood to be one_of- the major 
objectives of the eight Foreign Ministers due to hold 
their Manila pre-business session in Bangkok in 11 days’ 
time.” i l 

Political circles in New Delhi however discounted 
suggestion of any more Colombo Powers joining the 
SEADO., and any shift of policy of the neutral Asian 
nations was considered unlikely before the outcome of the 
ensuing Afro-Asian Conference was known. India’s 
objection to the alliance remained as strong as ever. 

It was agreed during the Washington talks that the 
US.A., Great Britain, Austrdlia and New Zealand would 
post. additional troops in the treaty area. Those powers 
were also authoritatively stated to have had agreed to fill 
a “defence” gap south of China, basing a mediun-sized 
force, powerfully equipped with the latest weapons, in 
Malaya. 

Singapore would be the central base for a combined 
British-Australian-New Zealand aid force with a total 
strength of 500 planes and the airfields there would be 
adapted to accommodate the latest jets. United States 
air units would be able to use the fields in an emergency. 

The Conference in Bangkok lasted three days. The 
Foreign 1 Ministers to the Conference were accompanied by 
fop-ranking miltary men of their respective countries, The 
British Foreign Secretary was accompanied by the Chief 
of Imperial General Staff, Field Marshal Sir John, 
Harding ; and the American Secretary of State, Mr. John 
Foster Dulles; by Admiral Felix Stump, U.S. C.-in-C. in 
the Pacific. 

Reuter points out that the meeting of military officers 
from the eight nations “was the biggest military 
conference in the area since’ World War II.” 


During the Bangkok discussions arrangements were 
decided upon to help carrying out the provisions ‘of the 
SEADO treaty. ‘Accordingly, the Council of the SEADO 
to be cemposed of the Foreign Ministers of the member 
Governments or their designated representatives, would 
meet at least once a year in some ‘place inthe treaty 
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area, Decisions would be taken by unanimous page 
ment, i "a | 

During the second day’s meeting it was s decided Pe 
the permanent Headquarters of the SEADO would be 
situated in Bangkok to which body each of the eight 
Powers would assign a Resident Ambassador. 

The Headquarters would have three key groups— 
“a military group will prepare plans -for halting possible 
armed aggression, an anti-subversiye group will co- 
ordinate action against infiltration by Communist agents 
and an economic aid group will help fight hunger.” 

Each member would send one representative to each 
of these three groups. Besides working with their 
groups, those representatives would also form part of 
their own country’s delegation. Bach Government would 
also have its own small secretariat and there would be 
an international secretariat as well. 

The military group, the powers agreed, would be 
required to visit each. of the member states in South- 
East Asia and there make plans for. local defence while 
studying ways of “protecting” the whole area, Just 
after the military programme had been agreed upon the 
military experts reportedly left the conference hall for 
a top secret discussion on how to stem armed aggression, 

The Military Advisers of the SEADO powers also 
issued a communique at the end of the Conference. Accord- _ 
ing to Reuter, “It said that military staff planners would 
meet in Manila in April te initiate plans for imple- 
menting “certain military’ aspects of the pact. It also 
announced that the military advisers to the Council would 
meet in Bangkok soon after the Manila meeting.” 

There was some difference among the SHADO 
powers over economic plans. Pakistan reportedly 
favoured an overall-economic plan while the Westen 
Powers did not like the idea of interrupting existing 
aid programmes by the creation’ of a new authority. 

In a speech before the SEADO Foreign Ministers 
on February 25, the U.S. Secretary of State, Mr. 
John Foster Dulles, said, reports Reuter, “that 
American. military strategy in the Far East was based 
firmly on the atom bomb as a conventional defence 
weapon, according to conference sources. 

“Mr. Dulles was said to have made this states 
ment in explanation of an earlier statement that 
American military power in the Pacific was now equal 
to its peak in World War II. 


“He said American military planners were now 
thinking of the atom bomb as a conventional military 
weapon rather than as a “st throw’ weapon.” 

Mr. ‘Dulles’ statement has caused muel 8urprise 
and anxiety in political circles in New “Delhi. Though 
no official comments have been made-in view of 
India’s firm attitude against atomie and hydrogen . 
bombs, it was considered very -unfortunate that such 
a statement was made by Mr. Dulles. 

There was some apparent Anglo-American difference 
over Formosa. While the. U. K. opined that Matsu 
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and Quemoy islands should be allowed to be occupied 
by the mainland Chinese, Mr. Dulles is reported to 
have expressed strong U.S. disapproval of such a 
suggestion. 

There was a last minute hitch over whether 
Communism should be named as a menace to South. 
East Asia. Sir Anthony Eden’s objections against the 
use of the word in the final communique was over- 
ruled by the other members, notably by Mr. Dulles 
and Mr. Casey. 

The communique issued.at the conclusion of the 
meeting stressed the defensive character of the 
arrangements already made or proposed to be .made 
by the SEADO Powers. It was the belief of the 
members that the Manila Treaty which had set up 
SEADO had already exerted a positive influence for 
the maintenance of peace in South-East Asia and 
South-West Pacific. 

.“The Council discussed ` specific attempts by 
elements directed from outside to subvert institutions 
and Governments in the treaty area. The Council 
viewed the subversive with grave concern and was 
determined to help the peoples of the area to resist 
them,” the communique said. 


Malenkov Resigns 
The announcement on February 8 of the resignation 
of the Soviet Prime Minister, M. Georg; Maximilianovich 
Malenkov, took the world by surprise. On that date at 
a joint meeting of the two houses of the Supreme 
Soviet, the Chairman of the Soviet Union, -M. A. 
P. Vorkov, read out a letter from M. Malenkov in 
which the latter requested to be released from the post 
of the Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the 
U.S.S.R. On a motion from Deputy A. M. Puzanoy 
the Supreme Soviet öf the U.S.S.R. unanimously 
resolved to accept the resignation of the Prime Minister. 
In his letter of resignation M. Malenkov said that 
his decision to resign was “based on businesslike 
considerations of the necessity of strengthening the 
leadership of the Council of Ministers and the expedi- 
ency to have at the post of the Chairman of the Council 
of Ministers of the U.S.S.R. another comrade possess- 
ing greater experience in government activities.” He criti- 
cized himself for his “insufficient experience in local 
work and in direct supervisions of separate branches of 
national economy in a ministry or any other economic 
body” which had “detrimental effect upon the fulfilment 
ef complicated and important gyties of Chairman of the 
Council oÅ Ministers.” In this connection he specifically 
mentioned his faire to follow a correct polcy in regard 
-to agriculture. 
lk The Supreme Soviet, meeting three hours later on 
the same date, approved the appointment of Nikolai 
Alexandrovich Bulganin, until then one of the Deputy 
Premiers and Defence, Minister, as the - new Prime 
Minister of the U.S.S.R., on a motion from Nikita S. 
Khrushchev. 
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-the State, or the back-to-Stalin policy of 






M. Malenkov retained his Cabinet post by a decree 
of the Supreme Soviet on! February 9, which approved 
of his appointment as one of the Deputy Prime Ministers 
and Minister of Power Stations of the U.S.S.R., reliev- 
ing Alexei Sergeyyich Pavlenko from the latter post. 
M. Bulganin’s post at the Defence Ministry went to 
Marshal Georgy Konstantinovich Zhukov. 

Though the actual resignation of M. Malenkov came 
as a complete surprise to the world the western press 
had for some time been reporting on possible divergence 
of outlook among the Soviet leaders. For example, the 
News Chronicle wrote on January 10, about a month 
before Malenkoy’s resignation. “It seems from the signs 
that a dark and devious struggle for power is taking 
place now within the Kremlin. . . .” 

Referring to what the newspaper considers to be the 
usual communist preference for a cover for their differ- 
ences, it continued : “There will be no public debates in 
the Soviet Union, therefore, and the man-in-the street in 
Moscow will not be invited’'to make up his mind whether 
he prefers the co-existence line of M. Malenkov, head of 
Khrushchey, 
head of the Party. The 200,000,000 Russians whose 
future hangs upon the outcome of the Kremlin battle will 
not be consulted at any pont. The decisions will be 
made by a few men responsible only to one another.” 

Western commentators have interpreted the ministe- 
tial change, in so far as it had any bearing on internal 
Soviet developments, as the reassertion of the policy of 
developing the heavy .industry in Soviet Union and 
associate countries over a policy of the expansion of the 
light consumer industries. The change has also been 
interpreted to mean the personal ascendancy of the Party 
Secretary, M. Nikita Khrushchev. Thirdly, in its reper- 
cussion on the international situation, attention has been 
drawn to the significant coincidence of the-resignation of 
M. Malenkov and the announcement the following day of 
the Chinese (Communist) Government’s decision to 
introduce conscription. The inclusion of two Marshals in 
the Cabinet has also come in for some comment. It has 
been stated that a new phase in the Soviets’ ‘world 


politics has come in: And also that the contro] now passes 


over on to the army. 

It js too early to come to any conclusion, particu- 
larly-as the world is left guessing as to the real causative 
factors of this sudden change. As yet no significant 
change can be perceived in the outward policies of the 
Soviets. But it has caused the prevailing world tension 
to mount further. 


Bulganin’s Speech 

The new Soviet Prime Minister, Marshal Nikolai 
A. Bulganin, outlined the policies his Government pro- 
posed to follow in a speech before the Supreme Soviet 
on February 9. -e 

M. Bulganin pledged the Ministry’s continued 
adherence to the general line preseribed by the Communist 
Party. He said that the Government would follow a policy 
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of all round development of heavy industry which “has 
always been and remains the basis of the further advance 
of our national economy.” Next, the government pro- 
posed to carry out measures for the development of socia- 
list agriculture and it would strive to fulfil the task of 
raising in the 5-@ years the annual grain yield to at- 
least ten thousand million poods, and that of increasing 
the output of major livestock products twofold or even 
more. l 

“On the basis of the further development of heavy 
industry and the upsurge of agriculture the production: 
of consummer goods—clothing, footwear, foodstuffs, 
households goods and articles serving the cultural needs 
of the population—will he expanded,” added M. 
Bulganin. 

Referring to foreign policy, the Soviet Premier said 
that his Government would “continue to pursue consis- 
tently the policy—which has justified itself and been 
tested in practice—of strengthening peace and general 


security, the policy of friendly relations with all 
peoples,” . 
He reiterated the Soviet Government's solidarity 


with the Government of the People’s Republic of China 
in the latter’s determination to recover the possession 
of Taiwan (Formosa) and condemned the attitude dis- 
played by the UN on the matter. 


The Soviet Budget 

Analysing this. year’s Soviet, budget Mr, Benjamin 
E.-West writes that the funds allocated for the production 
of consumer goods and food this year would be 41 per 
cent under those of 1954, despite the fact that in total 
expenses the new budget virtually duplicated the last. 

The 1955 Budget, approyed by the Supreme Soviet 
on February 7, provided ‘for outlays totalling 562,900 
million roubles or nominally 140,000 million, US. 
dollars compared with last year’s total of 562,800 million 
roubles, 

‘According to Mr. West the Soviet budget made four 
major provisions’: 

“(1) That light industry, which is concerned 
"primarily with consumer goods production, receive 26,000 
million roubles. This is 29 per cent under Tast year’s 
figure of 36,500 million roubles, i 

` “(2). That agriculture receive (5,200 million roubles, 
or 12 per cent less than the 74,400 million roubles alloted 
last year. 

“(3) That heavy industry is granted 163,300 
million roubles, or 23 per cent more than the 1954 allo- 
cation of 133,200 million roubles, l 

“(4) That 112.100 million roubles be set aside for 
military purposes. This represents an increase of 12 per 
cent over last year’s 100,300 million roubles.” 
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viet Offer Re: Atomic Weapons 

In a statement broadcast by the Moscow Radio on 
February 18, the Soviet’ Union urged the Unitgd Nations 
to call a world ease this year to reduce armaments 


‘Governor-General had no power 
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and ban atom and hydrogen bombs. She proposed 
that all nations should pledge themselves: “(1) To 
destroy all stocks of atom and hydrogen weapons and 
use atomic power exclusively for peaceful purposes ; 
and (2) not to increase their armed forces, or arma- 
ments or their military budgets above the level of 
January 1955” (Reuter). 

“The Soviet Union declares itself in favour of 
setting up an appropriate international control for the 
supervision of these decisions,” the statement said. 

The Soviet Union considered that delivering the 
people from the threat of an atomic war was the most 
important task of the United Nations, and that an 
international pledge to’ refuse: to use atomic weapons 
would be an important step towards banning them. 

The statement repeated the Soviet dissatisfaction 
at the absence of am Asian representative on the dis- 
armament Committee. Her proposal to include China, 
India and Czechoslovakia’ on the Committee had heen 
rejected by the Western ‘Powers. 
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Pakistan Constituent Assembly 

The Pakistan Constituent Assembly ‘had been dis- 
solved by an order of the Governor-General of Pakistan 
on October 24, 1954. Mr. Tamizuddin Khan, Presi- 
dent of the Pak Constituent Assembly, had objected to 
the dissolution of the Assembly contending that the 
to do so and filed -a 
petition in the Sind Chief Court challenging. the vali- 
dity of the Governor-General’s order. 

A full bench of the Sind Chief Court, in a unani- 
mous judgment on February 9, declared the proclama- 
tion of the Governor-General dissolving the Constituent 
Assembly as illegal, A writ of mandamus was ordered 
by the Court to be issued restoring Moulvi Tamizuddin 
to office and restraining all the respondents from inter- 
fering with the duties of the President of the Consti- 
tuent Assembly and from obstructing him in the exer- 


cise of his duties, ( Se 123) 


The Court allowed an appeal to be preferred by the. 


Federation of Pakistan and other respondents in the 
Federal Court of Pakistan but refused to grant an order 
for the stay of execution of the order of the Court. 

The Statesman reports : 

The Chief Justice and Mr. Justice Bachal gave a 
joint judgment while Mr. Justice Villani and Mr. 
Justice Mohammad Baksh gave. separate judgments. 
The three judgments run to 103 pages, 

Dealing with the Go¥trnor-General’s _ power to dis- 
solve the Constituent Assembly, the Chiefedettice said 
that there was no case throughout ¿ffe Commonwealth 


outside England where dissolution of the ‘Legislature g 


takes Place except by express provision in the Constitu- 
tion :" There was no such provision in: Pakistan’ s 
Constitution, 

Mr. Justice Vallani felt thate dissolution “ of the 
Constituent Assembly was null in law and that both it 
and the office of the President were still existent. He 
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said it was commonground that as a result of the pro- 
clamation, the petitioner had been prevented from per- 
forming the functions of his undoubtedly public office. 

He observed that the Chief Cort had the power 
to issue a writ against any Government, including the 
Federation of Pakistan. Section 306 of the Government 
of India Act 1935, confers personal immunity upon the 
Governor-General, but it did not limit the scope of the 
proceedings against the Government which, in the case 
of the Federation of Pakistan, corresponds to the 
Executive Authority of the Federation exercised by the 
Governor-General either directly or through officers 
subordinate to him. 

The prerogative to dissolve the Constituent Assenily: 
hd said, was governed by the express provisions of Sec. 5 
of the Independence Act, but the Act did not give 
power to the Governor-General to dissolve the Consti 
tuent Assembly, 

He held that powers to set up the Constituent 
Assembly were given to Lord Mountbatten by his 
designation and not by person and did not confer powers 
upon the Governor-General for time being to set up 
another body of men as the Constituent Assembly. 

Mr, Justice Vallani, dealing with the powers of the 
Constituent Assembly, observed : 

“The supreme prerogative is granted solely to the 
Constituent Assembly and since the grant is without any 
words of limitation, exercise of it by the Constituent 
Assembly. is as supreme and as unfettered as could be 
the exercise ‘of Her Majesty. 

He said that in the field. of the Government of 
India Act, the Governor-General could. exercise no power 
of Her Majesty unless it was assigned to him. 

i Question OF POowERsS 

Mr. Justice Mohammad Baksh, in his 68-page 
judgment, dealt exhaustively with the question of the 
Governor-General’s powers and the Constituent Assembly. 
He observed that the provisions of the Independence 
Act “leave no room for any manner of doubt that the 
Constituent Assembly was the sovereign body and was 
not subject to any checks and balances, restraints and 
restrictions and could make any law it liked, even 
though it was against the laws of England or the 
Independence Act. 

“Jt was unthinkable that thẹ only legislature of the 
country which was also a sovereign body under the 
Independence Act could be dissolved on the prineiples 
of justice, equity and good conscience. He had un- 
shaken belief that the Gowemnor-General had no power 
of any=kigd to dissolve the Constituent Assembly and 
there was no %grovision in the entire 1935 Act under 
which the Governor-General could issue a proclamation 
and it was apparently on account of this reason that no 
provision of law was cited in it.” : 

The verdict of the Sind Chief Court, the Vigil 
writes in an editorial article on February 19, “must 
be regarded as a judgment of the highest importance 
for Pakistan not merely from a cohstitutional point 
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of view but in a far wider sense involving thé very 
substance of a democratic political life. However, the 
lega] issue is decided by the ‘Federal Court, the 
emphatic and unanimous conclusion of the Sind 
Chief Court, namely, that the dissolution of the 
Constituent Assembly by a fiat of the Governor- 
General was illegal and void, must amd should have 
a profound effect on public opinion in Pakistan.” 

There could be no illusion about the unrepresenta- 
tive character of the Constituent Assembly—especially 
after the expression of the people’s mind in the last 
general elections in Eastern Pakistan when the 
Muslim League Party had completely been routed, 
writes the newspaper. Neither the need for a new and 
more representative body was in question. “But a 
dissolution by a fiat of the Executive could never be 
the right thing. The proclamation of October 24 was 
not inspired by any democratic motive; it was rather, 
both in intention and effect, an underhand blow to 
democracy.” 

Recalling its own original disapproval of the 
manner of the dissolution of the Assembly, the news- 
paper points to the ‘misjudgment of those who had 
welcomed the Governor-General’s action. In this con- 
nection the newspaper particularly criticizes the short- 
sightedness displayed by the United Front leaders of 
Eastern Pakistan in approving of the Executive’s 
action—a fact fully borne out by later developments. 

The decision of the Sind Chief Court, it is pointed 
out, presented new possibilities before the democratic 
elements in Pakistan to reassert themselves. At the 
same time it necessitated a re-appraisal of their posi- 
tion and policy. Those who had opposed the disso- 
lution of the Assembly had not all been motivated 
by democratic mterests. Neither did the Sind Court’s 
ruling make the Assembly more virtuous than it had 
been before October 24, 1954. The Court’s decision 
by putting the authoritarian elements on the defen- 
sive had only created a new psychological and moral 
atmosphere in which the democratic forces of Paki- 
leadership, could 
take the initiative in bringing- about the unquestion- 
ably necessary reformation of the Constituent Assem- 
bly by democratic action. 
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Amending the Constitution 


The need for amending Article 31 of the Consti- 
tution- of India has been explained in an article by 
Sri Sisir Gupta in the A-I. C. C. Economic Review: 

The introduction by Whe Prime Minister of the 
bill to amend Article 31 of the Constitution, Sri 
Gupta writes, constituted one of the most important 
steps in the direction of achievement of the ideal of 
creating a society wherein social and economic ine 
ties would ‘be obliterated, an ideal long “herished 


bythe masses of Indian people and re-iterated” by” the Se 


songregs on numerous occasions, 
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The vicissitudes through which the country had 
to pass In the wake of the attainment of indepen- 
dence necessitated a temporary postponement of the 
pursuit of those objectives; but with the gradual 
return to normaley an eventual return ta the path of 
that long-cherished goal was inevitable. The manifest 
contradiction between the declared objectives of the 
economic policy of the Government and tite jidivial 
interpretation of some articles of “the sonstitution 
thus understandably prompted the Government to 
move for the amendment of those articles of the 
constitution which tended to obstruct its policy of 
engendering social justice and progressive economic 
equality thereby placing certain items of law above 
the purvieu of the Constitution, notwithstanding 
what appeared in other parts of the Constitution. 


Sri Gupta writes that the laws above such inter- 
pretation, according to the proposed amendment, 
would be those relating ‘to: 

“(a) The acquisition by the State of any rights 
therein, or 

“(b) The extinguishment or modification of any 
rights in estates or in agricultural holdings, or 

“(c) The maximum extent of agricultural land 
that may be -owned or occupied by any person and 
the disposal of any agricultural land held in excess 
of such maximum whether by transfer to the State 
or otherwise, or 

“(d) The acquisition or requisitioning of im- 
movable property for the relief or rehabilitation of 
persons displaced from their original place of resi- 
dence by reason of the setting up of the dominions 
of India and Pakistan, or 


“(e) The acquisition or requisitioning for a 
public purpose of any land, buildings or huts declared 
im pursuance of law to constitute a slum or of any 
vacant or waste land, or 

““(f) The taking over of the management of any 
property by the State for a limited period either in 
the public interest or in order to secure the proper 
management of the property, or ` 

“(g) The transfer of any undertaking wholly or 
in part from one company to another or the amal- 
gamation of two or more companies either in the 
public interest or in order to secure the proper 
management of the undertaking or of any of the 
companies, or 

“(h) The extinguishment or modien of any 
rights of managing agents, managing directors, direc- 
tors, managers or shareholders of companies, or 

“(t) The extinguishment or modification of any. 
rights accruing by virtue of any agreement, lease or 
licence for the purpose of searching for, or winning, 
any mineral or mineral-oil or for the purpose of 
supplying power, light or water to. the public or the 
premature termination or cancellation of any such 
agreement or licence.” ® 
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Referring to the hue and cry raised in certain 
quarters against the proposed amendment, Sri Gupta 
pointedly draw attention to the fact that consti- 
tutions were made for the people and not vice-versa, 
and if the interests of the people demanded it, they 
should justly be changed. or amended. Refuting the 
objections based on the theory of the so-called sanc- 
tity of private property, Sri Gupta writes that it was 
now recognised ‘almost universally that the right to 
private property could mot be extended to a length 
which would curb the rights of the masses in many 
other spheres to such an extent as to check the 
growth of the majority of a country’s people. More- 


over, specifically the Directive Principles__of_State 


ly be reconciled with an unqualified granting of 


olicy laid down in the constitution of India could 
‘ard 


fights to private ‘property—-- -= BN 
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The opposition of private enterprise and feudal 
aristocracy to the proposed amendment was under- 
standable, writes the author. But it was surprising 
that they could enlist the support of some leading 
newspapers and personalities. It was, however, quite 
fortunate that the main political parties of the 
country had endorsed the propriety of the steps con- 
templated in the Constitution Amendment Bill. 


No progress could be made in the development 
of’ the country without a complete change in the 
agrarian pattern which again could not be undertaken 

without an amendment of Article 31 of the Consti- 
tution. 

The provisions in the aonad. PENE EN which 
related to industries, mines, etc., were not designed 
to nationalise all private industry. The only aim was 
to put an end to the system of managing agency, 
which, though once an important aid to industrial 
growth, had now become a stumbling block in the 
way of the industrial progress of the country. With- 
out such an amendment it would be impossible to act 


forms Committee for a thorough change in industrial 
organisations. —<~ 

Lastly, the most important point was whether 
the proposed amendment tended to injure the spirit 
of the Constitution and the essentially democratic 
structure if wanted to build up. The answer was an 
emphatic no. Because, as Sri Gupta writes in con- 
clusion, “Who knows this spirit better than the man 
who has moved the present, amendment?” 

We have quoted the above article fairly, fully. 
because of the importante of the subjegt-matter and 
the significance evidently attached to it by the journal 
containing it. We,* however, do think that more 
enthusiasm than reason is displayed in the article. 
The modifications would give such comprehensive 
powers to the executive that any corrupt minister or 
high official could misuse it, with all the force of the 
Government behind it. Where are the safeguards 


fo the recommendations of the Company Law Re- 
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NOTES : 


against that? Noble sentiments and pious wishes have. 


a curious way of being subverted in the hands of the 
morally degenerate. 

The A-l. C. C. Economic Review should clearly. 
state whether it espouses the democratic procedure or 
the authoritarian. In democratic practice such laws 
clearly define reliefs to the private owner. 


Rural University 

The People devotes its editorial article on 
February 13 to an examination of the functions of a 
rural university and of the question of setting up 
such a university in the Uttar Pradesh. 

The most important ‘characteristic of a rural 
university, that distinguished it from others, it is 
stated, lay in the fact that a rural university was 
intended to “catch the young and train them so well 
that they will have their stakes in the land”? To 
achieve that end such a university would necessarily 
have to provide specialised training in soil improve- 
ment, sociology, rural social welfare, village planning, 
rural medical aid, -sugarcane research, animal hus- 
bandry, forestry, ete. and so on. 

The Government of the Uttar Pradesh had 
accepted in principle the suggestion of setting up a 
rural university in Gorakhpur in the eastern part of 
the State. The idea to establish India’s first rural 
university there was undoubtedly prompted by the 
report of the Radhakrishnan Commission which had 
visualised a network of such universities throughout 
India. 

Gorakhpur provided an ideal setting for such a 
university, the newspaper writes. It had an agricul- 
tural school with assets of over five lakhs of rupees. 
The existing technical school with an extensive plot 
of 100 acres could be developed into a first class school 


of technology. The nearby Kusumbi forest could be 
useful- for forest research as could be the Kurraghat - - 


farm for sugarcane research, The Gorakhpur Univer- 
sity Foundation Society, founded in 1949, had already 
collected land and funds valued at Rs. 24 Jakhs. 

Nothing more could apparently be required for 
starting the university, the newspaper continues. But 
the State Government instead had appointed a Com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of Acharya Jugal 
Kishore to examine the question of having such a 
university in Gorakhpur. Though the Committee’s 
reports had not yet been published it was understood 
to have had suggested a sof? of an amalgam of a 
rural uniPessity and general university. The Com- 
mittee had repoNedly suggested that the proposed 
university should also provide sound training in other 
subjects besides providing for specialisation in rural 
subjects. I was also reported to have had suggested 
the reduction of existing degree colleges to the status 
of intermediate coéleges. 

Strongly critical of the reported suggestions of the 
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Jugal Kishore Committee, the People writes that those 
suggestions were only unwanted and there was no 
need to deprive the people of the locality of the 
existing degree colleges they already had, “nor can 
these colleges in any way stand in the formation of a 
rural university.” In the view of the paper, there 
appeared to be some confused thinking about the 
purpose of-a rural university. It was not clear why 
the State Government should have appointed a sepa- 
rate committee when the Centre had already appointed 
one to go into the question of starting rural univer- 
sities. “At the most the U.P. Government ought to 
have waited till the Sbhrimali Committee report was 
out.” 

The mewspaper concludes by saying that if 
Gorakhpur should eventually have a rural university, 
the two existing degree colleges could be affliated to 
another university thereby enabling the former profit- 
ably to specialize only rural subjects on the model of 
Roorke University which specialized in Engineering 
subjects only. 


Jammu and Kashmir University 

‘Welcoming the conversion of the University of 
Jammu and Kashmir into a teaching one, the Kashmir 
Post writes that “the measure, even though given effect 
to without any unnecessary delay, would come not a day 
too soon.” Though the progress of the University - since 
its. founding a few years ago had not been very Yuuch 
impressive “there can be no denying the fact that it Has 
been a tremendous convenience and a boon to the students 
of Jammu and Kashmir” for whom it had opened the 
vista of a brighter educational prospect. 

The University had come into being at a time when 

the State’s security had been gravely endangered by the 
invading tribes from Pakistan and it had so long been 
functioning purely as an examining body. 
Considering all the handicaps under which the 
University had to function the newspaper however still 
expresses the view that its working had not been as it 
should have been, , 

The Kashmir Post regrets the insufficient attention 
so far given to such an important organisation as the 
University and expresses the hope that the Universities 
Grants Commission and the Government of India would 
“render the maximum possible assistance to the infant 
University” 


Corruption in Kashmir 

The Kashmir Post, in an editorial article on February 
4, criticizes certain provisions of the newly enacted Jammu 
and Kashmir Government Servants (Prevention of Corrup- 
tion) Act and writes: “Tt is . perhaps a tragic jrony 


that while the present Government is very anxious «—«—-—= 


d 
root out corruption, corruption itself should have been 
made a non-cognizable offence in the State” 


Accordingly to the ‘newspaper the above law, in the - 
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=mmaomo interesting facts, reports the 


first instance, “inevitably abrogates the general’ provi- 
sions of the Indian Penal Code” as a result of which 
the offence of receiving illicit gratification was no 
longer cognizable by the Police. Secondly, a special 
agency for receiving complaints had been created which 
by itself. Jacked suitable means of investigating those 
cases. Thirdly, that authority was vested in a parti 
cular set of officers who were stationed either in Jammu 
or Srinagar, thereby making it difficult for people in 
outlying areas to seek remedy. 

“But perhaps the most serious flaw of the said 
Act, the newspaper continues; lies in the fact that the 
procedure for investigation is so Slow and defective 
that it is well-nigh impossible to track down a culprit.” 
It also criticizes the fact that the authority to regard a 
complaint as constituting a prima facie case.should vest 
in a few individuals of the executive who in Jammu 
and Kashmir were not fully above board. “Another 
serious shortcoming of the special law seem to be that 
there is little protection provided to the people against 
the excesses of the police in the mater of demanding 
illegal favours and gratifications.” 

The recent attempts to amend the Act by an Ordi- 
nance, the newspaper continues, showed how carelessly 
important laws were passed in the State without fore- 
thought. It then goes on to criticize the composition of the 
Law Department of the State and advises the Govern- 
ment to obtain expert legal opinion before embarking on 
the enactment of important laws rather than deliberately 
making a “laughing stock of itself by rushing through. 
measures which are so defective as to kill the very pur- 

pose of the legislation.” 

As a matter of fact corruption and evil practices are 
rampant all over the Union because of the fondamental 
weaknesses in the law and gross inefiiciency in the execu- 
tive. 

The framers of the Constitution have left 
everywhere. 


lacunae 
But the greatest weakness is in the provi- 
sion of Fundamental Rights. As matters stand we find 
that anyone who has the gumption and the means to 
approach and plead before the {fairy-godmothers 
provided by the Constitution, can break all the laws of 
the land, regrading the eradication of corruption and 
black-marketing, with impunity, We find that the disad- 
vantage lies with the law-abiding everywhere, like in the 
days of British rule. Evil is still the force in ascendant. 


Students and Newspapers 

A newspaper readership survey was conducted among 
the College students by the Department of Journalism of 
Hilsop College, Nagpure with a view to getting the 
students of journalism acquainted with the techniques and 
‘problems of making such a survey. The Survey which 
covered 234 students including about 28 girls, disclosed, 
Hilsop Herald, the 
fortnightly magazine of the Department of Journalism 
of the Hilsop College. 
About 59 per cent of the students intereiewed were 


‘inadequacy of the safety meastres in our mines. 





found to have read either the Hitavada or the Nagpur 
Times of December 4, 1954. The survey was of those 
issues of the two English dailies.. Five read both the 
papers. The readership appeared very poor in the case 
of undergraduates, particularly among those who resided 
in private lodges. Such students had not developed a 
reading habit but some of them who could not buy their 
own copies “would not miss the chance to read a news- 
paper if they could get it conveniently.” About 101 
students read other papers'in addition to either of the 
above two dailies. 

The students appeared to be more interested in local 
news than national or international, the survey disclosed. 
In the case of readers of both the dailies the stories of 
the murder of the proprietor of a cafe and the court 
proceedings of what was known as Shanta Apte case were 
found to have had the highest percentage of readers. 
“The New York cotton report was the least fayouriie of 
the collegians. The movie advertisements caught the 
attention of most of the readers. Commercial and | 
other advertisements did not create much interest in | 
them. The majority of the readers. did not read editorials 
of that day.” (Hilsop Herald, February 14). 


Mine Disasters 

Tifty-five persons aré reported to have been’ 
killed on February 6 in an explosion In a colliery near 
Jharia. This was the second mining disaster in three 
months—the-first one, which had occurred in Clikali 
coal mines in Parasia, about 100 miles from Nagpur, 
killing 65 miners as a result of the flooding of the 
pits. 

This unfortunate occurrence closely followed on 
the heels of another mining tragedy in the Jharia_ area 
on February 2 in which teñ persons including four 
women and three children had been killed and eight 
others injured as the result of a sudden collapse of a 
portion of the Model Dharmaband Colliery together 
with its adjoining area containing the residential 
quarters of the miners. 

The Government of India ordered a public 
inquiry into the explosion of -the colliery. A Judge 
of the Paina High Court would preside over the 
Court of Inquiry. i 

The tragedy might have been more catastrophic 
but for the fact that out of a'total of 1600 workers 
all but 257 had been away in Dhanbad to participate 
in the demonstrations before the States Reor ganisa- 
tion Commission. 

These mining. disaSfers,- which took an isiy 
heavy toll in human lives, have expos? the utter 

























While the enquisy promised by the Government 
India would undoubtedly be helpful in discerning the 
cause of such tragic accidents and would point to the 
necessary precautions to be adopted, the frequency 
and seriousness of the tragic oceurrences cannot but 
cause general anxiety. a a í 
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WHEN one thinks of the cultural, political and economic. 


history of the world, one finds that from ancient times 
Asia has played an important role. Let us not forget 
that religion is a vital part of man’s culture and all the 
great religions of the world—Judaism, Christianity and 
Islam, the three Semetic religions, Zoroastrianism, 
Hinauism, Buddhism, Confucianism, Taoism and Shinto- 
ism originated in Asia. When the people of Europe were 
living like savages great empires flourished in Asia—the 
Persian Empire, the Indian Empire, the Chinese Empire 
and others. In the past, politically Asia was very 
powerful and a large part of Europe, for several centuries 
was under Asian rule and it wes not until the 18th 
century that European powers began their domination in 
parts of Asia. 

It was the wealth of Asia, especially that of India 
that attracted Europes extra-European expansion, 
America was discovered because European merchants and 
rulers were interested in finding a sea-route to India. If 
we study the history of European expansion in Asia, 
then we find that the commerce of India and South- 
East Asia played a very great part. The Arabs, Portuguese, 
Dutch, British and French fought for Asian commerce 
during the fifteenth, sixteenth, seventeenth centuries. 
From the 18th century on, they fought amongst themselves 
to get control ever Asia. Time will_not permit me to 
go into details of the Asian angle of the Napoleonic War 
or the Anglo-French rivalry in world politics in the 18th 
and early 19th centuries. It is not generally emphasized 
that the British from India fought the French in South- 
East Asia (in Java) so that the French might not control 
that region which is so vital for the defense of India 
which was the heart of the then existing British Empire. 
It was Asia and particularly India which caused the 
Anglo-Russian rivalries, including the Crimean War, 
British opposition to Russia after the Russo-Turkish War. 
It was Asia—French expansion in South-East Asia, endan- 
gering Burma and India, which caused Anglo-French 
rivalry and brought about a Franco-Russian, alliance. It 
was Asia, which was the prime cause of Anglo~Russian 
rivalry, during the latter part of the 19th and early 20th 
centuries. It was to check Russia from getting control 
over Korea and Manchuria. Japan was interested in 
forming an alliance with Britain, while Britain was inte. 
rested in checking Russia agg France from coming too 
near to Jydian frontiers and sought Japanese support. 
Rivalry among tkg great Powers in Asia and also the rise 
of Japan, consciously working for independence, led to the 
Russo-Japanese War and later on the formation of the 
Triple Entente to check German march in Asia—West 
Asia by the Berlin-Bagdad Railway and in East Asia by 
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* The Sixth Annfal Sudhindra Bose Memorial Lecture at the 
State University of Iowa, delivered on January 6, 1955, 
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entrenching herself in the province of Shantung in China. 
The first World War was fought due to the great European 
Powers’ rivalry amongst themselves primarily in Asia, 
One of the causes of the second World War was the rise 
of Japan as a great naval power and economic force 
marching intg Cnina and South-East Asia and trying to 
eliminate political control of Western Powers in these 
regions. 

After World War I and II one of the most important 
features of world affairs has been and is going to continue 
the assertion of Asia to be free and independent from 
alien rule. Freedom of Asian people is one of the most 
important results of the World War JI in which Asian 
people—the Chinese, Japanese, Indians and others—played 
an important role. The American and Western states- 
men, unfortunately do not fully grasp the significance oi 
the changes in Asia and they fail to think in terms that 
Free Ásia is as important as Free Europe or Free 
America. To be sure the subjugated peoples of Asia, 
recently freed from the foreign yoke, have not yet 
developed great military - potentials, but in matters of 
rights and potential possibilities free India cannot be 
treated as inferior. The same is the case with J apan and 
other nations in Asia. 

Behind all important development in world politics, 
during the past five centuries or longer, Asia has played 
a significant role and it is certain from the second half 
of the 20th century onward, every vital issue of world 
politics will be influenced by Asia. Thus it is necessary 
for America to pursue such world policies which would 
lead to better understanding between Asian states and 
America for the cause of preservation of world peace with 
freedom and justice for all peoples. 

Keeping this view before us, we shall try to discuss 
the difinite question of India, South-East Asia in World 
Politics and World Peace, 

SoutHu-Easr Asia ın Wor» Potrrics 

In the arena of world politics of South-East Asia— 
Burma, Malaya, Indonesia, Siam, Indo-China and the 
Philippines—three forces have been in operation ; they 
are (a) alien colonial imperialism, (b) nationalism and 
(c), efforts of great powers to use South-East Asia to 
their advantage in their rivalries. Alien colonial 
imperialism in South-East Asia have been struggling to 
keep the peoples in subjection and thus maintain their 
political, economic, cultural and racial supremacy in this 
vast region. This is in cenflict with the forces of 
nationalism which are for emancipation of the peoples 
through their own efforts supported by outside forces. 
While the peoples of South-East Asia have been seeking 
outside aid to free themselves from their 
Soviet- Russian imperialism, aided by Communist. China, 
ere trying to use the popular uprising of the peoples of 
South-East Asia to their advantage, against their opp- 
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nents in world politics. Thus in the arena of world 
politics, happenings in South-East Asia are mere parts 
and parcels of the broader issues of the cold war between 
Soviet Russia and her partners on one side and the 
United States of America and her allies on the other. 
It may be wise to remember that internal politics, party- 
politics of South-East Asian countries have been influenced 
and are being influenced by foreign Powers trying to 
secure support of the important strategic positions, raw 
materials and millions of the population of the region, 
In one sense, South-East Asian countries are holding a 
balance of power among Rival Factors. Thus, what is 
happening in South-East .Asia lends a great deal of 
importance to world politics and to the cause of world 
peace. ; 

In discussing the recent happenings in South-Eastern 
countries one should remember that as matters of internal 
politics, varioug political parties will have their rivalries 
for getting in power and maintaining it, but on the larger 
issues of upholding national interests involving national 
independence and territorial integrity of the state, leaders 
of these would follow policies which might seem to us to 
be opportunistic and not far-sighted. But before condemn- 
ing these policies, we should try to understand the motives 
behind adopting such policies. Let us discuss the reali- 
ties of world politics in South-East Asian countries from 
the points of view of those who are directing the affairs 
of state, 

Borata 

In the struggle for Burmese independence from 
the British rule, the Burmese people as a whole were 
pro-Japanese and the Japanese, during World War II 
utilised Burmese support to their advantage to the 
fullest extent. But when it became evident that the 
Japanese, if victorious, would try to impose their rule 
over them, and the Japanese might be defeated, then 
the very Burmese who aided the Japanese in defeating 
the British in Burma, fought with anti-Japanese forces 
to establish their independence. Thus the change of 
sides, to the Burmese people and their leaders, was not 
abandoning the ideals of freedom, but changing the 
methods of operation for the success of their cause. 
After the conclusion of World War II one of the 
powerful parties, the dominant party in Burma were 
pro-British and some of the leaders were in favor of 
having a- “dominion status-within the British empire, 
but the Republicans in Burma and the Communists 
started their campaign for complete emancipation of 
their country from British connection. At this jane- 
ture the pro-British Burmese leaders pleaded for 
absolute independence of ‘Burma from British connec- 
tion so that their political enemies might not get in 
power and the British agteed to grant absolute indepen- 
dence to Burma. This realistic Burmese policy of 


rttaingmade it possible for her to make arrangements 
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in the field of economics and national defense. ` 
The Burmese leaders,” being interested in their 
national interests, were opposed to policies of the 
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nations which might undermine national security. At 
first they were concerned with the revolts—civil wars 
in Burma which were promoted by outside support. 
The Burmese held that Communist Chinese and Soviet 
Russia were aiding the communist rebels from the 
North and there were some British agents and Ameri- 
can missionaries who were behind some of .the rebel 
forces ; and they were also opposed to the Nationalist 
Chinese of Chiang Kai Shek, who were interested in 
having armed forces in Burma to be used against 
communist China, Thus Burma sought for support 
of a uation which is vitally interested in Burmese 


independence, to further common interests. Burma 
found in ‘India such a friend; because: India wag 
interested in Burmese independence; because Burma ~ 


under foreign control would endanger India’s national 
security In the regions of the north-eastern frontier 
and the regions adjoining the Bay of Bengal. Let me 
remind you that it was for the protection of India, the 
British penetrated into Burma and it was through 
Burma, the Japanese forces and the forces of Subhag 
Chandra Bose, the nationalist Indian leader, attacked: 
India during the Second World War. It was the 
Indian forces, primarily, which freed Burma from the 
Japanese control. Thus itt became quite clear to the 

Burmese and Indian statesmen that they have a com“ 
mon interest in matters of national security and thus 
must adopt common foreign policies concerning speci- 
fic problems, This is the foundation of the existing 
cordial and co-operative Indo-Burmese policies existing 
today, although in 1930’s some of the Burmese _states- 
men were anti-Indian, because they thought a free 
India might incorporate Burma as one of its pro- 
vinces, : 

There was no conflicting interest between Burma 
and the United States, but when it became apparent 
that Chinese nationalists, receiving American support. 
were „engaged in establishing bases in northern 
Burmese border for operation against Communist China 
and which might involve weak Burma into a war with - 
powerful communist China, then the Burmese policies 
became anti-American and took the color of being pro- 
communist, although Burma was opposed to Chinese 
communist infiltration into Burma from the north and 
also to supplying arms to Burmese communists who 
were interested in overthrowing the Burmese Govern- 
ment, 

But recently the Burmese attitude has partially 
changed toward the United States because the Ameri- 
can government was the restraining influence . over 
Chiang Kai Shek’s policies in Burma and it may be 
apparent to the Burmese that American economic and: 
other aid would Jead to the development of Burmese 


economy and strengthen Burma’s position in world 
politics. Because of the existence of a common 
interest between India and Burma that Communist 


China must not march any further Into the south ena 
dangering the independence of Burma and other south 
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Asian states, Mr. Nehru during his conference with 
Chou En Lei at New Delhi induced the latter to visit 
Rangoon and give an assurance to the Burmese states- 
men that China would restrain her citizens from disturb- 
ing peace in Burma and also recognize the territorial 
integrity of her neighbors. 

After Mr. Nehru’s visit to China, the Burmese 
Premier also went to Peiping; it seems that the two 
nations have come to some understanding that mutual 
respect for territorial integrity is essential for peace in 
South-East Asia and their own survival, It is also 
interesting that Communist China and Burma are go- 
ing to have certain arrangements in matters of Trade 
by which Burma’s surplus rice may be taken by China 


while the latter would supply other commodities needed. 


for the development of Burmese industries. 

One of the recent and most far-reaching develop- 
ments in South-Eastern world politics is the’ conclusion 
of a peace treaty between Japan and Burma. - The 
signing of this treaty was hindered for some time due 
to Burma’s insistence for a large indemnity for the 


damages done by the Japanese forces in Burma. By 
this new treaty Japan will give Burma a sum of 


$400.000,000 within ten years, partly. by supplying 
goods and also investment of Japanese capital in 
Burma to develon Burmese industries. It is expected 


that Japan would purchase surplus rice from Burma 
which will help to develop Burmese-Japanese commer- 
cial collaboration.. It is significant that already 
Japanese engineers are in Burma to explore possibili- 
ties of development of oil industries in this Jand and 
open up mines. It ‘is not idle to think that develop- 
ment of economic and possible political collaboration 
between Japan and Burma has received the blessings of 
the United States which is interested in economic stabi- 
lity of Japan. It would mean that Japan will be in- 
directly participating in the development of under- 
developed areas like Burma. One may safely assume 
that existing Amrican-Japanese friendship, newly estab- 
lished Japanese-Burmese collaboration, and the long 
established Indo-Burmese friendship and also Indo-Japa- 
nese friendship may have decisive effects regarding 
Communist Chinese policies toward South-East Asia. 

It is interesting that the Burmese Premier will be 
visiting Washington in the near future and it may have 
special significance in solving the existing misunder- 
standing between the United States and Burma and 
other Asian powers, 

MALAYA 

The „British government is a colonial power in 
Malaya and it igtends to keep contro] over this region, 
very rich in raw materials and holding an important 
strategie position. 


There is a war going on between the British and 


the guerrila forces of the Malayans, which is commonly 
termed as British efforts to root out communist rebels. 
British control of "Malava and particularly the post of 
Singapore was motivated by the policy of keeping strong 
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enemy powers from controlling this region, Indonesia 
and also the routes to Australia. Burma and India 


have vital interests in preventing Malaya from being 
used by any enemy power against them and as Jong as 
Britain’s relations with these states remain cordial, they 
would ‘not oppose British control over Malaya on the 
ground that removal of Britain from Malaya micht 
mean Communist control-of the region. In Malaya, like 
in other countries we find three forces are operating— 
the Communists under the leadership of Chinese commn- 
nists of Malaya are carrying on guerrila warfare against 
the British. They are evidently working for the ulti- 
mated policy of having Malaya incorporated as a part 
of Communist China or in alliance with the latter state; 
the Malevan nationalists composed of all racial elements 
are divided into two principal parties. one demanding 
dominion status and the other secking Malayan indepen- 
dence. It seems for reasons of larger interests in 
world politics, the United States is, at present not 
interested In any change in Malaya which might lead 
to the increase of communist contro! of the region. It is 
eleo expected that the stand of Siam. Indonesia, the 
Philippines, as well as South Indo-China and Japan 
will be opposed to Chinese expansion to Malaya. 
INDONESTA 

Tt is not generally well understood that the very: 
creation of a free and independent Indonesia is _mora 
due to American support to the cause of Indonesian 
To he sure Indonesian 
natiqnaliem Ñas contributed the most. but the external 
forces that created Indonesia were the support of the 
United States. India. Australia and other states. Bunt 
Indonesian policy is not fally pro-American. The pan- 
Islamists in Indonesia are anti-American due to the 
Arab influence in Indonesian politics, They think 
that America is onposed to Tslamic people and in favor 
of the Jews. Then the Communists have infiltrated 
into Indonesia and they have become an important fac- 
tor in Indonesian politics and thus they have exerted an 
anti-American influence, 

Indonesian politicians of all parties like those of 
India and Burma are opposed to the South-Fast Asia 
Treaty Organization created by the United States, 
Britain, France, Australia, Siam, Pakistan and the 
Philipnines, because such an organization might lead to 
war hetween China and the Western allies which would- 
be detrimental to the .cause of peace and freedom in 
South-East Asia. | 

The United States policy toward South-East Asta 
has heen made clear by her defense pact with Japan, 
Australia, Nationalist Chind, the Philippines, New 
Zealand and also the formation of Seato. The main 
object is to check a further march of commumist states 
in South-East Asia. Jt is also to see that control of 


the Pacific and the Indian Ocean may not fall ain aem 


hands of Soviet Russia and Commmniet Chinese allies, 
Indonesia is opposed to Chinese expansion ta the south, 
but Indonesia has a complaint against Netherland dnd 
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Australia regarding their policies of occupation of Iris 
or Eastern New Guinea to Indonesian“control. In this 
matter, England, France, Australia, Netherland and the 
United States as well are opposed to her. To Indonesia 
and the Asian states supporting Indonesia, the issue 
involves not only colonialism, but racial imperialism. 
Thus it has a greater significance than is ordinarily 
understood in the United States. 

Colombo Powers—representing India with a popula- 
tion of 367.000,000, Ceylon with 8.155,000, Indonesia 
with 78.163000, Burma with 19,045,000 and Pakistan 
with 75,842,000—in their recent meeting at Jakarta 
have made a significant decision that in April, thirty 
Asian-African states, all independent Asian and African 
states. including such widely separated 
Communist China, the Gold Coast Federation, Laos and 
Ethiopia and also Japan would participate in a confer- 
ence at Bogor, near Jakarta. This conference will 
have en important: influence in developing the policies 
of Asia for the Asiatics and also ending all vestiges of 
colonialism in Asta. It is certain that Communist 
China will participate in. this conference and it would 
mean that there would be more persistent demand for 
representation of Communist China in the United 
Nations and the coming conference of Asian-African 
Powers under the leadership of Colombo Powers will be 
a great event in world politics and its effect will be far- 
reaching. 


CONCLUSION 
Tt is quite clear to all that the world today is divid- 
ed into two camps—the Western bloc of Powers, headed 


«by the United States, and Soviet Russia and her allies. 


The struggle in the diplomatic field between these two 
blocs of powers has taken the character that each group 
ig trying to check the other from gaining allies. In 
Europe, Russian diplomacy, after getting contro] over 
Poland, Czecho-slovakia. Bulgaria and Romania tried 
to extend its influence further into the Balkan, specially 
Greece, and in Asia towards Persia, which if succeeded, 
would bave meant Soviet Russian control of the Eastern 
Mediterranean and also the Russian march into the 
Persian Gulf and thus to the Indian Ocean. This could 
not be tolerated by the Western Powers, specially US. 
because of her vita] interests in this region. Farther- 
more Soviet Russia and Communist China in 1950 formed 
an alliance for twenty years, directed against Japan and 
*he United States which has vita] interests in the Pacific. 
The main policy of Soviet Russia in the Far East has 
been to secure support of China, Japan and India and 
nlan the covntries in Soùth-East Asia to extend her 
influence and if possible control of the Pacific. The 
TJnited States cannot allow this to happen and has 
haped her policies to prevent it. The United States is 


sm~mtrestcd in winning co-operation of the people of 


Asia, especially those of India and South-East Asia to 
nravent Communist Chinese and Soviet Russian 
expansion, ` 78 
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As it is a fact and it need not be over-emphasised 
that to make a Soviet Russian march into Asia possible, 
she should make her position in Europe strong and 
protected. Thus the key-stone of Soviet Russian policy 
in Europe was to partition Germany to weaken the 
latter end then Sovietise both parts of Germany and 
utilise German power to strenthen Soviet Russia. Soviet 
Russian-Communist Chinese alliance in Asia has deve- 
loped an expansionist policy of China and Soviet Russia 
which promoted the Korean War and also the prolonga- 
tion of the war in Indo-China; and tod prevent any 
further expansion, steps have been taken to develop a 
combination of powers. Similarly, to check-any further 
expansion of Soviet Russia in Europe, steps have been 
taken to form the North Atlantic Treaty Organization in 
which Germany is to be taken in as a full partner, to 
develop a powerful defense force to check the march of 
Soviet Russia and her allies in free Europe. I “am men- 
tioning this to emphasize the inter-relation of develop-. 
ments in World Politics in Europe with those in -Asia. 
Tf Soviet Russia and China can. control South-East Asia, 
then with their combined force and “resources, they 
would be powerful enough to threaten Western European 
Powers. Suppose Soviet Russia and Communist China 
form a bloc in East Asia as Japan| tried to do before 
and during the Second World War—so-called East Asian’ 
co-prosperity region—-and direct this force against the 
United States and other western powers and the peoples 
of South-Eastern Asia, then it would be far more dange- 
rous than the Japanese adventure. Thus the defense of 
South-East Asia becomes a very important issue not 
only for the defense of Asia, but for free Europe. 

Regarding the defense of South-East Asia, India 
holds the key position. Tt has been demonstrated in the 


past, that without Indian support South-East Asian inde- 


pendence cannot be maintained from any attack from 
a first class power of the continent of Asia, or a nation 
having control over the Pacific. To make this point 
clear. permit me to emphasize that if India had been 
allied with Japan and Germany, actively, during the 
last World War If. then Japan and Germany might have 
been victorious. Suppose India gives her present policy 
of “neutrality” to and becomes an active parter of 
Soviet Russia as Communist. China is today, then- the 
whole picture of defense of South-East Asia would be 
seriously endangered, 

Tt is apparent that India has been supporting Com- 
munist China diplomatically, but India under Mr. Nehru’s 
rule is opposed to commynism and by no means has 
been aiding Soviet Russia and China ws Britain has 
notoriously been doing. Now Mr. Nebru has taken a 
positive starid against any further expansion of Com- 
munist China in Eastern Asia which would endanger the 
territorial integrity of any of the “Asian Powers. This 
stand of -India is possibly the most valuable asset to 
the cause of peace in South-East Asia, deterring Com- 
munist Chinese expansion in this region. There are 
many reasons for coming to this conclusion, but one of 





















the foremost reasons is that Communist China does not 
wish to! lose Indian support and friendship in its pre- 
sent endeavors for becoming strong and not to be wholly 
dependent upon Soviet Russian support. In many ways 
for the very existence of a sovereign China Indian sup- 
port and support of Asian states, especially those that 
have a common border, are essential. | 

To avoid any misunderstanding, I wish to make it 
clear that I have heen advocating, Indo-American co- 
cperation in world politics. I have advocated that an 
Indo-American-Japanese and if possible Chinese alliance 
is the only way to check Soviet Russian march into Asia. 
But Mr. Nehru thinks differently. However, Mr, Nehru’s 
stand against the Chinese march to South-Fast Asia is 
far more important than what some of the powers 
associated in Seato may contribute for the maintenance 
of peace in South-East Asia. Thus I feel the United 
States gévernment should find means to co-operate with 
India for the defense of peace and freedom in this 
region. If the United States fails to gain the support 
of India, it is dubious that she would be able to gain 
active support of Indonesia and Burma in the defense of 
South-East Asia. 7 l 

In world politics Asia is holding an important 
position and the people of Asia and their rightful 
aspiration for freedom from alien rule cannot be ignored 
in formulating world policies to uphold peace and 
freedom. Thus the position of India and the countries 
. in South-East Asia has a very great significance and it 
is desirable that American statesmen. should find means 
to have a close and friendly collaboration with these 
countries. 

I wish to conclude my talk with a few words 
regarding my late friend Dr. Sudhindra Bose, who was 
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one of the pioneers in promoting better understanding | 
between the East and the West and particularly between 

India and the United States through furthering the cause 

of study of oriental history, politics and culture in 

American Universities. To be sure, he was the first among 

Indian students in America who came to the United 

States during the early part of the first decade of the 

twentieth century and worked his way through American 

Universities to learn what is best in America in the field 
of social sciences and then entered the field of teaching. 
Asiatic history and politics in this university.* 

*Dr, Taraknath Das concludes his article with the following 
paragraphs ; Sudhindra travelled far and wide in the United States 
and spoke on Asian problems and wrote on these issues, because 
a section of the American people~a far-sighted minority—made his 
cause as their own. Sudhindra possibly died heart-broken for many ` 
But there is no doubt that the seed he sowod in the fer- 


tile soil ci the University of Iowa and which has been so ably nur- 
tured by his devoted wife and friends is in the process of sprouting | 


reasons, 


to become a stout and beautiful tree which will bear beautiful 
flowers and life-sustaining fruits for human brotherhood, 

_ The Sudhindra Bose Memorial Lecture is a mere beginning 
made through the generosity of Mre, Bose and friends. Tt is to 


be hoped that those who believe in the cause championed by the 
late Dr. Bose, the cause of better understanding between Asis and 
America, through spreading knowledge of Asia in America, through 
American educational will support it by their moral 
and economic support. It is my ardent prayer and an appeal to 
Indian students in the university that they should support the work 
started by the late Dr. Bose by making a small sacrifice of a regu- 
lar annual contribntion—at least the amount they spend for their 
own living for a day—to the fund. It is my hope that while the 
Sndhindra Bose Memorial Lecture will remain a permanent feature 
of the uriversity activities for the promotion of international fellow- 
ship, it may be possible that through an active support of the 
university and from the income of the fund thero may be a Sudhindra 
Bose ‘fellowship in Oriental. History, Politics and Culture and 
later there may be a permanent bearing the name of Myy 
esteemed friend who has left a legacy for us all. a 
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SIGNIFICANCE OF THE AVADI SESSION 


By Pror. S. N. AGARWAL 


THE sixtieth session of the Indian National Congress at 
Avadi near Madras will be of special significance from 
several points of view. Firstly, Congress workers from 
different parts of the country will be able to go to South 
once again after a number of years and get the oppor- 
tunity of establishing living contacts with the people and 
the cultural heritage of Southern India. Such personal 
and organisational contacts ketween Congress workers of 
the North, and the South are of great value in forging 
the cultural ang psychological unity of India after the 
advent of political freedom. Secondly, the Avadi session 
will be presided over by a younger leader who has been 
chosen by our elders to serve the nation and the Congress 
with a fresh mind and method of approach towards a 
number of problems which still await solution. Thirdly, 


the Session would have the privilege of reviewing 
national and international events at a time when 


India’s prestige in foreign relations is rising higher and 
when in domestic matters the Prime Minister has been 
laying special emphasis on the need for establishing a 
Socialist economy in the country. 

~The Diamond Jubilee Session of the Congress will, 
surely, take note of international affairs, particularly — 
relating to Indo-China, the Manila Pact and the Joint — 
declaration’ by the Prime Ministers of India and China. 
The Five Principles or the Panch Shila have now be- - 
come the basic principles 8f the foreign policy of a_ 
number of countries. The statements of Marshal Tito 
during his recent visit to India were also, more or less, 
along the samé*lines. Prime Minister Shri Nehru’s. 
pronouncements regarding the foreign policy of Tege 
have evoked the spontaneous appreciation of md 
nations and it is now being realised in an increasin 
measuré that India stands for non-alignment with either] 














gue “power - blocs from the standpoint of ensuring” ° 
Porld. peace and co-operation. Wndia’s approach to 
nternational problems if not a negative or passive one ; 
t is a positive and dynamic approach with a background 
Í age-old culture and philosophy of life. The Father 
Í our Nation taught us and-the world the ideals of 
ruth and non-violence and it is extremely gratifying to 
ind that our Prime Minister is straining every nerve to 
ollow those ideals in the international sphere with re- 
narkable courage, of conviction. We have no doubt in 
jur minds that India is destined to play a still greater 
ole in establishing peace on earth and good-will among 
In the economic sphere, India’s achievements during 

he past seven years have, indeed, been considerable. It 
vill be highly unpatriotic to under-rate our own achieve- 
nents as compared with other countries of the world. But 
ve do not entertain any ideas of self-complerency, Al- 
hough much has been achieved, much more still remains 
© be achieved in the years to come. The Parliament of 
ndia has accepted a Socialist economy as the national 
goal and the Congress is also determined to move to- 
yards Socialism and greater socio-economic equalities. 
Jur approach towards the Socialist ideal is not a doctri- 
laire approach ; it is not an imitation of the Western 
ystems of either democratic socialism or totalitarian 
communism. In India, it must be clearly understood 
ly all of us, Socialism can only mean Sarvodaya or the 
gell-being of all. Tn the economic domain. Sarvodava 
mnlies the widest possible decentralisation of the 
ndustrial organisation in the form of small-scale,, village 
ind cottage industries. Although the basic ‘or mother 
industries have to be generally on a large scale, our 
eer goods industries must be reserved for the 
i@centralised sector with a view to increasing production, 
%oviding fuller employment and securing greater social 
ind economic justice. As Mahatma Gandhi put it, in 
‘lace of ‘mass production’, the Indian type of Socialism 
ponta bring about ‘production by the masses’ Gandhian 
Socialiem, if we may use the term, essentially connotes 
he decentralisation of political and economic power in 
he form of village panchsyats and industrial co-operatives, 
Ve earnestly hope that our basic economic policy would 
3 stated in very clear and unambiguous terms at the 
Ramon? Jubilee session of the Congress at Avadi, Tf 
he. basic objectives and ideals are understood clearly 
ay athe people, the speedy application of those principlés 
o practical problems does not present much difficulty. 
just ‘as we desire to steer clear of both the extremes in 
he international sphere, SO awe intend pursuing a middle 
auren in the domam of ergnomic affairs ‘in India, The 
le or the balanced economy would avoid the evils 
f both capitalism and authoritarianism and combine the 
oid features of individual initiative and public control, 
= the Social sphere, the Avadi Session- must warn 


#3 


nation gce against the dangers of casteism and 
sammunalism which are raising their ugly heads partly 
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should also be raised in all 


owing to t 
method. It i to be aliai beyond any dow of 
doubt that communalism and casteism are.the greatest 
enemies of national unity and solidarity and ali Congress- 
men must resolve tu ‘surmount these evils at least in 
their own organisational sphere. Moreover, we should 
also realise that radica] social reforms are as important 
as progressive economic reforms in’ building up a New 
India. In this connection, we welcome the recent Bills 
introduced’ in the Parliament regarding the abolition of , 
Untouchability and reforms in the Hindu marriage 
system. Although the evil of untouchability has already 
been abolished under the Indian Constitution, it has now 
to be rooted out of the social fabric in a practical but 
frm manner. Mahatma Gandhi regarded untouchability 
as the greatest blot on the fair name of India. We are 
convinced that this curse must disappear from the social 
system if democracy in India is to be built up on 
sound foundations, The status of women in the country 
spheres of life. They 
have been subjected to uniust treatment in our society 
for long. This state of affairs must now cease to be. 

Above all, the Diamond Jubilee Session should 
solemnly resolve to give the highest priority to the 
needs of the poorest and the lowliest sections of our 
socicty. The philosophy of Unto this Last should. 
underlie all our plans and projects. So far. we have, - 
undoubtedly, tried to devote considerable attention to 
the needs of the rura] areas, particularly in regard to 
agricultural improvements. But it has not yet been 
possible to take care of the neediest persons or regions. 
Even in our schemes of Community Projects and National 
Extension Services, we have generally tried to help 
those who already possess something. But the person 
who is a “have-not?? remains almost unattended to. 
In the cities, we may broaden the roads and tar them 
and build palatial structures for housing our offices. 
But the Second Five Year Plan will remain incomplete 
so Jong as we are not able to serve all our villages with , 
at least half-nueea roads and so Inng as the slums in the 3, 
cities do not vield place to well-nlanned colonies for 
the poorer sections of our population. On ‘the preat 
orcasion of the sixtieth session of the Indian National 
Congress, Tet us remember with gratitude the glorious 
Talisman. that the Father of our Nation gave us for our 
suidance : 


“Whenever you are in doubt, or when the self 
becomes too much with you, apply the following 
tests: Recall the face of*the poorest and the weakest 
man whom you may have seen, and ask_ yourself, ~ if 
the step you contemplate is going tebe of any use 
to him. Will he gain anything by it? Will 
restore him to a control over his own life and des- 
tiny ? In other words, will it lead to Swaraj for the 
hungry and spiritually starving - millions? Then 
you will find your doubt and your self maung 
away. » 
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' Tespective provinces agreed to give anin assistance 
to help the process of rehabilitation. 

The years between 1989 and 1946 were the years 
of far-reaching developments in the movement. The 


war unleashed certain economie forces which changed 


the character of the movement and now the move- 
ment covers a wider area’ of economic life of the 
agriculturists. In the first place, the greatest contri- 
bution of the war to the co-opérative movement was 
the shifting of the emphasis from the credit aspect to 
its productive and distributive functions, or more 
generally, to its multipurpose potentialities—a long- 
felt need for imparting that richness and balance 
which is necessary for the proper dévelopment of the 
movement? The most noted advance had been in the 
direction of the consumers’ movement. Again, both the 
military and civil needs of the country during this 
period have caused the creation of new types of pro- 
ducers’ societies and a marked growth in existing 
types. Thus weavers’ societies, milk supply unions and 
societies, and several other societies for cottage indus- 
tries—all showed heavy increase in their number and 
business. In the second place, the war also saw a gene- 
ral improvement in the overall position of the 
movement, There was an appreciable increase in 
(a) number of members; and (b) in the amount of 
working capital. In terms of percentage, the increase 
since 1938-39 were 41.0, 70.6 and 54.0 respectively? 
But the increase in the working capital was not in 
proportion to the war time inflation, on account of 
two reasons: (a) the societies themselves discouraged 
any larger augmentation of their funds owing to 
decreased demands on the same and (b) the farmer, 
once he cleared his burdensome debts out of his 
increased earnings, lost further incentive to save and 
lapsed into his traditional habits of improvidence. 

The co-operative financing did not play any 
important part during the war period. The repay- 
ments exceeded the amount of fresh loans, and the 
co-operative borrowers liquidated a good part öf their 
old dues. Thus with a large turnover, accelerated 
repayments and shrinkage in the overdues, the 
societies gained in strength and vigour. So the tasks 
as left by the war before the co-operators were firstly 
to maintain the progress achieved so far and secondly, 
to further its uniform progress by their owp earnest 
efforts, as these’ developments were very largely pro- 
ducts of abnormal and artificial conditions engendered 
by the war. 

Thus from the shove analysis it will be clear 
that the co-operative movement, even during its hey- 
days could not achieve the end of promotive thrift 
among the co-operators—a fact Which was also noted 


by the .Rural Banking Enquiry Committee (1950) 
which observed: 
T. Review of ghe Co-operative Movement, 1939-46, p. 1, = 


2. Ibid, p, 2 


“Their ability VO GLAUG UEPOSLLS UUU SUUS 
late thrift has, however, continued to be P BE; 
deposits at present being only Rs. 304 crores.” a zi 
In the second place, whatever improvement tha, > 

movement made, was by no means uniform in a 
the provinces. Uttar Pradesh and Madras had a large 
number of societies while other major states like Boms: 
bay, Bihar, Madhya Pradesh and Assam showed:;% 
smaller figures. ah 
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States No. of societies No. of societies peres 

one lakh inhabitants: 
Punjab 13,251 105.1 Ka 
West Bengal dies 63.9 | E 
Coorg PEEN 202.9 Sa 
Ajmer eens . 130.5 A 


The total number of members of po Sen 


about 64 crores of people in India are being 
by eo movement, 





way, the following figures will show that the one 
ment has been able to touch only the fringe of the, 
population and the area of its operation cannot be” 
widened unless the very income of the agriculturists 
is not adequately increased or supplemented. 

In 1945-46 there was one society for every 3. g: 
villages and the population touched by the movement ¥ 
was 10.6 per cent of the total? The reports of the; 
various provinces submitted in response to the queries- à 
put to them by the Famine Enquiry Commission, 
1945 tell the same tale’ Besides, the co-operatives’ 
supply only 8.1 per cent of Rs. 750 crores which . 
are borrowed every year by the Indian farmers to. i 
meet their current requirements.” R 

The number of membership per thousand in nee E 
of the states of Bombay and Madras is 613 and Ba E 
only. Reduced in terms of percentage. the movement - 
has touched only 6 per cent of the inhabitants of: 
Bombay and 5.6 per cent of those of Madras. Jn- =} 
other states, except in a few ‘Œ States like Coorg: 
and Ajmer, the number of membership per hundred, 
of their Inhabitants is much smaller. ae 
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Financ, Srructore or tan MOVEMENT 





The financial structure of the co-operative mover if 
ment is largely composed of three parts: (1) Primary?" 
Co-operative Societies; (2) Central Co-operative `: 
Banks; and (3) The State or Provincial Banks. Sig 

8 lid, p. 2, 3 

4. Famine Enquiry Commis@on, 1945, p. 495. a 

5. All-India Rural Credit Survey, 1954, published In the ~“ 


Statesman, December 22, 1954: “At the current level of borrowing, = 
which makes little allowance for the planned increase of agricultural .. 
production, the all-India figure for the loans obtained by the eulte | 
vator from all sources may be broadly placed at Rs. 750 crotgjesiitm van 
annem, Out of this amount, the Government supplied xe litle aa =” 
3.3 “per cent and ‘co-operatives the equally insiguificant proportion . 

of 9.1 ert cent.” 3 
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the base of the co-operative credit structure, are of 
S two. types! (a) agricultural and (b) non-ägricultural. 
P Agito societies counted the largest among the 
a “number of co- operative institutions, and even among 
Ba “the agricultural soçieties, the credit societies formed 
nearly 85. per cent in 1939-40, TIT per cent in 1945-46. 
cand 66 per cent in 1947-48 of the total. These figures 
indicate. that the not-cr edit aspect has been gaining 
,. Prominence. Between 1938 and 1946, on account of the 
¿Tise in the price level, there was an, all-round 
aoea in the financial position of the: Primary 
2 ‘Societies. The number of their membership and their 
“deposits position—all increased. The repaying capacity 
stot the borrowers also increased so much so that over- 
ğ dues went down from Rs. 11.2 crores to Rs. 6.2 
‘craves. Much of the large amount of loans. considered 
= rozeņ and ifrecoverable was recovered. ts 
< But although iheir over-dll. financial ° position © 
improved they were not able to develop among ‘the 
Oat aah the habit of frugality in proportion to 
“inflation: and as such the measures of dependence on 
per ‘ernal sources of finance was. disproportionately 
A large. e 
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E : ` ” (Tn crores of rupees), Pe 
a Year’ - Deposits Working -Index No. ef 
ae _ = “ eanilal ` wholesale prices 
a 1938-1 39 2.8 31.6 100.. 

ae 1945-48 3, = 38.0. 7 2726 

=. 30th June 1950 4.09- 35.21 ° 0 409.7 > 
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The figures- indicate that in spite of the improved 
Barition in the working capital. the deposits still play 
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jaral societies and of the lack of active efforts on ‘the 
part of the- co-operative institutions ‘to ‘tap and toñ- 
"SCI Te the savings of the agriculturists, . . 

The all-round improvement referred to above does 
not. however. mean that the progress made has been 
ol the same order in all provinces and states! While. 
Bie cody om the point of view of the number and member. 
P hi of the societies, the province of Bengal would . 
=> seem to be the most outstanding with 39.880 societies 
ate and 11.1 lekh members from the qualitative point. 
. 7 -®f*view. ‘it, would seem to be the most disappointing 
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F: AATA thel- other hand, Punjab, fared worse. Tts 
be total. wish” captor showed a big decline of Rs. 1.20 
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1. Entrance fees, . o! 
2.7 Share capital, 


3. Deposits or loans from non-members; 





and 


The funds of an agricultiral credit society are raised 
‘from— . 


4. Loans from Co-operative Institution, from 

. Government and Reserve Funds. 

The financial position ‘of the. agricultural credit 
societies on 30th June, 1950, was as noted below: 


(In thousands of Rupees 
Sharé capital : 
Reserve and cther funds 
. Deposits E 
Loans 


loans; Loans from Central Banks, 


tion. 
the reserve funds’ in the business of the societies 


). 
7,16,67 
8,1266 
409,76 


| 35,21,75° 
These figures indicate that the income from share 
capital and deposits is small compared with that from 


»? 


in fact, furnish - 


+ 


the bulk of the working capital of these agricultural 
societies at present. 


t 
é 


Low dividends. and. voluntary services resulting 
‘in low cost of management have made. it’ possible to 
divert a substantia] proportion’ of the profits of ‘these 


that it is used as ‘ordinary working capital. 
These figures’ calculated in terms of per” 
agricultural finance (assuming the number of agricul- — 


+0 erores. In the province of Bihar the .co-dpérative . 


; = movement tnderwentean precesowf _ intense rehabilita- 
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turists in India, to. be 25 


- societies to reserve funds; and thereby provide against 
‘unforseen’ losses, bad- debts and investment deprecia- 
The general practice in regard’ to ‘the use. of 


is 


capita 


crores at the rate of 70 per 


cent of our population) give us a figure of Re. Tand 
As. 6 and pies'4 only. If an agricultural family 


+ gn msignificant part on account of the rise-in the cost of r consisted of 5, the figure ‘will be nearly- ‘Rs. -7 whieh 
By. ting and cultivaton of the members of the agricul- js its annual share cf agricultural co-operative finance 


a negligible fraction of -its. total credit requirements. 
Thus the greatest problem of the agricultural credit 
societies.is the’ Paucity of Funds. 
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Narrow BASE.’ 
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‘Besides the basé of these societies is lee not 
Don as the movement has hot been found very 
‘popular ` among all classes of our agriculturists, 
‘proportion of’ the‘ rural population benefited by the- 
movement is’ indicated by ~the figures in the oe 


table: 
Province . 


The - 


Beate 0 i E 


prL Ra `» of agricultural credit societies 


U.P. = 
CP. & Berx 
Brhar-cum-Orissa 





- Assam 

. Bengal ~> œ. 

. Madras 
Bombay (combined) 
Punjab p 


= ingie při Žodi BETES TT AE dRe cs be “Seta Year Book, p. 719 


7. Famine Enquiry Commission Report, p» 
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- These Gaius eines to ‘the situation in. 1928, ‘hae 
sven in 1945-46 the picture is “almost. the same. 
945-46 there was one. society for every 3.8 villages 
ind the population touched by the movement was 
[0.6 per cent of the total? 

The figures indicate that the 
jocieties has been sectional, not general. They have 
10t been table to make themselves popular to all 
‘lasses of agriculturists. small, medium and big. Thus 
the second greatest problem of our agricultural credit 
socleties is its narrow base. 

Pavucity or Funps 

‘Paucity of Funds is a qualified term. It 
neans only the dearth of loé¢al funds., The societies 
ave failed to attract sufficient local deposits which 
‘onstitute a highly desirable method of raising funds 
is they imply “thrift in the village’ from a good lying’ 
x” reserve of money, and they tend to interest in the 
nanagement of the society as a useful’ body of men 
vho stand as sentries over their own deposits.’ Fol- 
owing. are the’ most important causes of the low 
ocal deposits: (a). Paucity of savings among the 
rillagers; (b) Land-mindedness, cash-mindedness and 
pld nindednicis of the agriculturists; (ce) Compara- 
ively low rates of interests which the society offers 
o the. depositors against the higher rates of interest 
etched by money-lending and commerce. 

As regards Rural Savings, it is generally suggested 
hat. the rural sector has no savings: worth mention- 
ng, and whatever savings might have taken place in 
he rural sector have been drawn from the urban 
reas. But the Rural Banking Enquiry Committee 
1950) did not accept this assumption as ‘wholly: 
‘orrect.. The Committee observed: _ i 

“The Rural population consists of various 
classes some of whom at least, such as big land- 
holders, cultivators of economic holdings and the 
thrifty sections of small] holders and- tenants. and 


traders, possess, except during periods when condi. | 


tions are abnormal, a margin for saving. The 
_ surplus enjoyed by such people have generally 
been invested ‘in the purchase of lands, in acquir- 
ing additional livestock, ete. Sometimes. a portion 
of such surplus las also flowed into urban enter- 
prises, such as trade, establishment of processing 


industries and the acquisition -of urban real estate ° 


—Indian imports from 1920-21 to 1930-31 having 
amounted to Rs. 422.1 crores. It is well known 
that a substantial portion of these imports ulti- 
mately found their way among the rural people 
with whom, as with the rest al the people of this 
country, ‘precious metals have for 
been a favourite medium of investment. To sug- 
west that there has been no substantial saving in 
the rural sector in ‘normal times is to ignore the 
existence of the relatively more affluent and thrifty 
sections among the rural population. We consider, 
8. Review of the (-operative Movement, 


1939-46, p. 2. 
9, Maclagan Committee Report, p. 48, - 
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“economy even in normal ‘years.” 
Societies 
telatively more 


Thus it is clear that the ‘co-operative 
have not been able. to attract the 


affluent and thrifty sections among the rural popu- 


Jation.:, The Committee has dealt at 
mobilisation of rural savings. 


their ends of making available to the needy the sur- 


of the population of the village, 
made up of the needy section, the well-to-do keeping 


by: Government 
legislation their investments in other channels or by 
giving- an offer of comparatively higher rates 


‘plus of the well-to-do -brethren through the medium : 
of the society. The existing village credit societies, ` 
instead of consisting of moré or less of all sections |” 
are very largely .. 


“unreasonable ` to 
assume some net savings in the rural sector of: our 


length with the’ - 
various measures and machineries to be adopted for the. ` 
Here it will be sufi- ` 
cient to say that the societies have'failed to achieve °°: 


> aloof and playing or trying to, play the sahukar. They - : 
‘can be attracted by either stopping 


of ** 


interest. Land-mindedness can be removed by means ` 


-of fixing the maximum ceiling of land per family of 


cultivator and consolidation of economic holdings; 
cash-mindedness can be replaced by an adequate 


development of banking habit among the rural popu- = 
lation while gold-mindedness .by offering more stable 


and secure channels ot investment to them. 
As regards its narrow base, 


societies must act up to the principles of sound bank- - 
ing is its great. cause. It means two things:. (a) Liqui- ` 


dity and (b) Profitability. In practice, these principles 
guide these societies. to advance loans only to those 


who are creditworthy, who ‘have something (landed. 


property generally) to offer as security against the 
loans. Thus nearly 30 per cent of the rural population 
who are agricultural landless Jabourers or very small 
farmers do not come into the orbit of these principles. 
as they have nothing to offer as security against 
loans. The procedure involved in the advance ` 
loans requires so much detailed information about the 
economic positions of the borrowing families that "very 
few really show readiness to divulge their economic 
secrecieés for a morsel of Joans—perhaps: Rs. 100 per 
bigha only. a, à 

Thus the ideal co-operative 
and character of its members has been replaced 
practice by the material security which, combined: 
with cumbersome process of advancing loans, has 
deprived the most needy section of the community 
of the advantages of co-operative movement and has 
made it a movement of middle class farmers. 
does it satisfy the two more important of the three 
essential characteristics of. short-term finance, viz.. 
elasticity and promptness. 
co-operative societies have hitherto been- mostl¥--con- 


fined to the sphere of supplying credit, which touches 


only one easpect of the agriculturist’s ‘life, “It is: a 


security of honesty 
In - ` 


Nor” 


the idea that these 
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banks raise loans from outside 


Il, non-credit aspect of co-operation has been gaining 


"importance and today in almost all provinces emphasis 
_- . igs now being laid on the organisation of multipurpose 
- societies which are inteded to cater to the several 


needs ‘of our agriculturists. 
CENTRAL CO-OPERATIVE BANKS 


The Co-operative Societies Act of 1912 sond ' 


for the registration of Central Co-operative Banks and 
since then, their number has grown rapidly specially 
in the Punjab, West Bengal and United Provinces. 


‘The functions of these central banks are not only 
to supply the required capital to the primary societies, 


but also to make the surplus resources of some socie- 
ties available to other soceities in want of funds and 
to provide proper guidance to and inspection over 
them. The central - banks, however, 
financial agencies. Besides financing the affiliated 
societies, most central banks do other banking business, 
uiz., accepting of deposits of various types; collecting 
bills, cheques, hundies, dividend warrants and railway 
receipts; issuing drafts and hundies, safe custody of 
valuables, purchase and sale of securities, etc. 

There are four main sources from which a central 
bank derives its working capital which stood in 
1949-50 at Rs. 50 crores: (a) Share Capital, (b) Re- 
serves, (c) Deposits and (d) Loans. 

The paid-up share capital and reserves of central 


- banks constitute the owned resources of these banks 


as distinguished from borrowed resources and provide 
the guarantee fund against which additional funds are 
raised by them in the shape of deposits or loans. It 
is usual to prescribe a suitable proportion between 
the owned and borrowed resources of central banks 


„in each State. 


The most usual proportion observed im practice 
between the borrowed and owned resources is 1 tp 8. 
Deposits from members and non-members constitute 
the owned and borrowed resources of central banks. 
The total amount of deposits held by central. banks 
in the year 1949-50 from individual and other sources 
amounted to Rs. 234 crores and from primary socic- 


ties to Rs. 11 crores. 


Tn addition to funds obtained by deposits, central 
banks, from other 
central banks, from the local State Bank and from 
the Government. Central Banks ordinarily do not 
directly borrow Joans from the Government. The 
main source of loan is, therefore, the State Bank; and 
where the State Bank exists, the central banks are 
generally prohibited from having any direct dealings 
with either.the Imperial Bank or the Reserve Bank or any 


other Government stock banks or with one another. 


They also advance loans to the individual mem- 
bere In Bombay -and Madras, these loans 
amounted to 83 erores of rupees in 1949-50. Advances 
are made to the individuals on the pledge of agricul- 


are essentiallys . 





seal. oe thus ‘eoksbining trading ‘with banking 


which is against sound banking principles and is thus . 
roughly un-co- operative since they finance the very 
middlemen whom comparative sale seeks to eliminate. 
Besides, such advances enéroach upon the domain of, 
marketing finance and hamper the growth of co- 
operative marketing. 

Sratz Co-operative BANKS 

State Co-operative Banks have been characterised 
as apex institutions for the co-operative financial ` 
structure in each State and their functions are: 

G) To act as bankers to the co-operative socie- 
ties, both as urban and rural, as also to the central 
co-operative banks, 

(ii) To provide financia] accommodation needed 
by the Co-operative Societies and the Central Co- 
operative Banks, and 

(it) To act as balancing centres and co-ordina- 
ting agencies for the provinces or the State concerned. 

There are 12 such institutions in the whole coun- 
try. Their constitutions vary considerably; yet their 
functions are. more or less the same, namely, the 
co-ordination of .the work of the central banks and 
utilisation of finance in them for the entire State. 

Rote or Reserve BANK 


The Reserve Bank of India extends financial 
assistance to the agriculiural -operations only in- 
directly. Its direct participation, it is said, is- not 


possible on account of its positions as ‘Bankers’ Bank’ 
and the ‘Lender of the last resort” ‘These two func- 
tions put so onerous a financial burden on the. 
Reserve Bank that it is not deemed as'desirable that 
the Reserve Bank should. finance agriculture, which 
is a risky adventure in view of its uncertain character 
and as such against the principles of sound banking. 
And hence the activities of the Reserve Bank in this 
sphere are confined only to the followimg: 

(i) Tt can sell, purchase and rediscount agri- 
cultural bills and promissory notes endorsed by a 
scheduled bank or a provincial co-operative bank, 
drawn for the purpose of financing seasonal agri- 
cultural operations, or marketing of crops and 
maturing within 15 months as against 90 days only 
in case of commercial bills; 

(i) Tt can make loans or advances for 90 
days to State Co-operative Banks and «central land- 
mortgage banks, declared to be State Co-operative 
Banks and through them to co-operative central 
banks; and 

' (ii) It ean extend advance to provincial co- 
operative banks for 90 days against the security 
of promissory motes of central co-operative banks 
drawn for financing seasonal” agricultural opera 
tions, ete.” 

10. The main provisions of the Reserve Bank of India {Amend- 
ment Act), -1931, among others, were: (1) the eligibility for re. 
discount of commercial paper by the Bank under Section 17 
extended to bills bearing the signature o®a State Co-operative Bank; 
{2} the period of maturity of bills drawn for the finance of ses 
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| bis a vartitipation a the Beane “Bank | 
of ae has been criticised by some as based on 
orthodox. banking principles and as such they advise 
at least the grant of cash credit facilities to Co- 
operative Banks by- the Reserve Bank of India. 
Although in the new perspectives as set up by the 
Rural Banking Enquiry Committee, 1950, regarding 
mobilisation of rural savings, the character of the 
rural indebtedness and agrarian finance has changed," 
yet the necessity of supplementing the local deposits 
will remain on the Reserve Bank level as they are not 
expected to meet the total credit needs of the Indian 
agriculturists. 

No doubt, the rer has, in most places, 
shifted to the mobilisation of rural savings ahd 
towards a reconstruction at the base rather than at 
the apex, yet the base canno get sufficient strength 
without reconstruction and reform at the centre. It 
may be in the shape.of Reformed and Reserved Bank 
of India, or Agricultural Credit Corporation which we 
shall discuss further. 

Thanks to nationalisation that it has increased 
the role of the Reserve Bank of India in the sphére of 
asricultural credit. Now (a) the Reserve Bank can 
provide clean or unsecured advances to the apex 
institutions (.e., State Co-operative Banks) for 
financing seasonal agricultural operations or the 
marketing of crops. 

(b) It has also been authorised to grant secured 
advances against Government securities “and larid- 
mortgage bank debentures, ard to grant advances 
against documents of title to gcods, although such 
advances have been very little on account of the 
absence of warehouses. 

(c) An amendment made in 1951 has raised the 
‘maturity of agricultural bills in India from 9 to 15 
months. Besides, the accommodation made available 
by the Reserve Bank could be used by the apex banks 
not only to finance only ‘A’ and ‘B’ class societies, 
but also ‘©’ class societies on the recommendation of 
the Registrar, 

(d) Till recently, all loans taken by Co-operative 
Banks from the Reserve Bank had to be repaid on a 
certain’ fixed date. The Reserve Bank has now decided 
to allow all loans taken by Co-operative Banks to run 
for their full periods, though the total outstanding at 
any time should not exceed the credit limit fixed for 
any year for the institutions concerned. Co-operative 
Banks have also been granted ‘substantial concessions 
in interest rate charged for 





sonal egricultural operations of the marketing of crops, eligible for 
rediscount by the Bank, is extended from 9 to 15 months, ete. 
(Report on Currency and Financë, 1950-51, P. 67). i 

11. “Secondly, the primary purpose of mobilising rural savings 
is to make them available for investment. iu rural’ 
either directly by tho agriculturists or indirectly through projects 
(Rural Banking Enquiry Committee 
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though the Bank rate was raised to 3g per cent in 
November, 1951. They also enjoy usual remittance. 


facilities granted by the Reserve Bank 0 all scheduled o ; 
increased `.: 


Banks at concessional rates. Thus for 
agrarian financial assistance from the Reserve Bank 


rural India depends primarily on the future healthy” a 


growth of her co-operative movement. 


The above analysis shows that the activities i : 


of the Reserve Bank are confined only to the provi- 
sion of short-term credit alone in the field of agri 
culture. Medium-term and long-term credits are 
statutorily outside its scope. Nevertheless, it parti- 
cipates in the provision of 


of land-mortgage Banks which are guaranteed by the 
State Government. 

A perusal of these facts will indicate that the 
action of the Reserve Bank of India in the field of 
Agricultural finance has been performed through the 
medium of Co-operative Banks which get (a) oppor- 


tunity of longer usance in the case of agricultural bills. 


and (b) concessional rates at which they are allowed 
io borrow from the Reserve Bank. The effectiveness 
of these devices adopted ky the Central Bank im 
causing its funds to flow into the channels of agricui- 
ture depends on how far agricultural finance is usec 
in the form of rediscountable bills and how efficient 
is the organisation of ware-housing in the country.“ 
Financing through bills of exchange is almost non- 
existent except the practice of drawing up of hundies 
in India. Besides, the agricultural sector is also not 
properly organised and effectively integrated into the 
money market structure—a fact which is most essen- 
tial for the successful financial assistance of 
Reserve Bank into the field of agrarian finance. - It 
will be evident from the records of the Reserve Bank” 
that the Bank has been granting, from time to time, 
concessions to moneylenders (in 1938), and to co- 
operatives (in 1942, 1944, etc.) in the matters of 
But the 
response to these concessions was, 35 the bank ‘itself 


recognised, ‘very poor,’ as is evident from the figures 


given below: 
- Amount Borrowed by the Co-operative Banks from 
‘the Reserve Bank of India at 14 per cent 





Year Amount advanced 
Rs. 

1946-47 1,150,000 
1947.48 1,700 006 
1948-49 a x 10,300 006 
1949-50 j 27,100,000 

12, Dr S. N. Sen, M.A., Ph.D. (London) : Central Banking 

in Underdeveloped Money Market, p. 214. 
13. Reserve Bank of India Bulletin, August, 1947, 


14, 
cash balances with the Reserve Bank amounting ‘to at least two and 
a half per cent of their demanded deposits and one per cent’ of 
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‘The Co-operative Banks were asked to maintain minimum 


long-term agricultural ae 
finance indirectly, i.e, by subscribing to the debentures 
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their time deposits, the rates being ‘five per sent and iwo wad. half 
per’ - respectively for the commercial- banks. In 1942,. the 
Bank. prepared another scheme, to grant sicawnindatien 
for the marketing of crops -at a concession rate of 1 per cent below 
the Bank rate, provided the benefit of their rate was passed on to 
the agriculturists. In 1944, this scheme ‘of rebate was extended to — 
cover” bills‘‘and proniissory notes ` drawn for the purpose. of financing 
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which makes `’ 
ingreasé of agricultural production, 


15. “At the current, level of borrowing, little 
allowance for the planned. the 
all-India figure for the ‘loans ‘obtained by the cultivators from ‘all 
sources may be broadly placed at Rs. 750 ‘crores per- annum “All 


India Rural Credit Survey,” published in the Statesman, December 


seasénal, agricultural. operations and the rebate was increased to 22, 1954, pe A eee eer . 7 aca ee ast 
one ond a half per cent in 1946.’--Central’ Banking in Underdeveloped ' - 16. K: K. ‘Sharma : The Reserve Bank of “India and Rurat 
Money Market. by Dr. 5, N. Sen, P. 216. Credit, 1947. d er RR 
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Tue real owner of the land in Ancient India was, 
according to some scholars, the sovereign and. not the 
private individuals. But. the , truth is just the other- 
wise. The Hindu Law recognised. the principle of 
private ownership of the land. The owner of such pro- 
perty exercised absolute right over it. Dr. Jayaswal 
-. quotes the following lines from Colebrooke’s Essay on - 
Mimansa : 


7 “The earth. is not the king’s, but -is common. to 
all beings enjoying the fruit of their own labour. 
“Jt belongs, says Jaituini,® to all alike; - therefore, 
‘-although a gift of a piece of ground to an individual . 
--does take place, the whole land cannot be. given by 
a -monarch, nor a province by a subordinate 
prince. Tag i 

The same viėw is held by 


Nilakantha who says 


that en ge 
l “Proprietory right in the whole land with re- 
gard to villages and lands, etc. lies in their respec- 
tive land-lotds, etc. . . The king’s right is limited 
to the _ collection, of tax therefrom.’ 


Several other authorities, e Es Madhava, Katyayana- 
aad the Commenti Bhattadipika say ule same thing: 
in their own way” 


. , 
Vide Early History of India by, Dr- Vincent Smith. (The 
native lev in India hag always recognised agricultural land. as,’ being 
crown property’’) ; Dr. V. R. R. Dikshitar writes: “The fact that 
the lands are given to tenants for life, or for a period of time 
on contract and are confiscated at any moment bear testimony to 
the regulation of public lands only. . Thus Kautilya had in’ mind 
both crown lands and communal lands when he used the terms sita ; 
and - bhaga. Foreign travellers could hardly bë expected to under- 
staid the complexity of Jand. tenures and their accounts 
cannot cértainly be taken at their face value. Strabo and -Diodorus 
speak of the king’s ownership of all lands, the cultivators claim 
| being one-fourth of the produce as remuneration. Arrian’ does not’ 
state. anything about the proprietorship of Jand, but records that a 
certain tribute was paid to the king for Jand by husbandmen: — 
Hindu Administrative Institutions, pp. 365-66. The king could have: 
‘a fixed share of the produce of “the land in lieu of the services that 
he renders to the State.— Baudhayana-Dharmasastra. 
(2. Na  bhumisyat 

Mimansa, VI). 5 ; 

3. Dr. K. P. Jayaswal: Hindu. Polity, p. 344. . 
_ Sampurna prithvi manduiasyi: tattadgrama kshetradi Svatvam tu: 
tattadbhoumikadinameva tu ` karagrahana matram. —Vyavahara- 
mayukha, 


~, 


hence 


Sarvanprati avisishtateat—(Jaimini—Purva: 


rajnam- 


+ 
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“was held by the crown also. 


` About the forests Manu writes that 


THE AGRICULTURAL LAND OF AN CIENT INDIA ` 
By Fror. BHAWANI SHANKER SHUKLA, ms. 


Thus the 
established fact. 


private ownership of the land was an 

Apart from it; certain kind of land 
But “this private ownér- 
‘(vastu) 
people.. 


ship of the land was confined only to arable 
land. Pasture was held in common by the 


“He who clears a piece of lañd is the owner of | 
it? “Beyond a distance-of 600 feet round a’ village 
begins a- common zone, not that it belongs to the 
community, but because it is a ‘no man’s -land’.” 
The community-land was managed by the village 


panchayat which appointed’ a special Land Management 
(Committee for it. The panchayat controlled” the 
entiré land of the village. The land held by. private 
people or crown or, dévoted to the temple was ‘usually 
excluded from such control. But the ‘acquisition of, the 
Jand was not an impossibility. In the first instance, 
“fresh cleaning” was one of the sources through which 
ithe assembly aquired new land. Sometimes: the 
„assembly dissolved the private ownership of land if the 
revenue of the land was not paid within a stated 
‘period. According to one South Indian’ Inscription, ‘By 
royal order. defaulters for a period of three years were 
liable to such confiscations.”” The assembly _ could, 
further confiscate the land of private -people as a mark 
‘of punishment if the people who held such land were 
found to be antagonist to village (gramadrohi). Thai 
Jand was also acquisitioned after properly compensating 
its holder if it was to be used for public welfare. 


The disposal of land held by the A wae 
done in many ways. 


The land could be alloted to 
any person if the latter paid a prescribed tax for it to 
the’ assembly. If the- person wanted’ ‘to purchase it 





for: ever, it could also beso done; . But such sales 
pS ache at ef Os th oe i a 
5. Land is not his. (king’s) property because sovereignty- is 
for protection and growth only. 


svatuad raja udata tam ` 
Palanasyaiva ragyatvanna svambhurdiyate na sa.’ 
im —Madhava : Nyayamada. 
oe “When ‘the ‘king is called the Swamin (master) of the land and 
in no case of any other wealth, he only becomes ‘entitled to receive 


the one-sixth share of the produce from it, not (that he is _mastér) 


“Deya na va mahobhumih 


‘in any other ‘way. »»_Katyayana. 


“ot 


mad LR ; 
pi 


$ AE A n aea Poise a oad ois of faci- 


2i ransa 

ioe" to purchasers. Public bodies, eg., guilds also 
sometimes purchased the land for welfare-work, And 
-jf the object of purchase of land was pious and chari- 
table, the assembly often granted the land free of cost. 
On certain occasions the assembly sold the land by 
_ public auction. Private owners could 
‘their land if they wanted, A procedure was fixed for 
such sale. 
eat ‘A land transaction always ieolvea a kiir of 
formalities to be observed. First, a proper description 
of the land for sale was given and boundaries were 

marked out. If the village assembly was the seller, it 

fixed the price of its land. Then a deed of sale was 

Bradecited. The following is the language of a deed of 
sale where 1|20 veli of land was sold to a lady by an 
assembly : 


“We the assembly of—sold the following land at 


a price settled by the assembly—. The price which 
we have to receive from her for this one-twentieth 
-veli of land and on which we have agreed is one 
good Kasu current at the time. Having received 
this one Kasu in full into the hand, we, the 
assembly of—sold the land and made and gave a 
deed of sale. For this one-twentieth veli of land, 
this alone shall be the record of the final payment 
of the money besides this. Having thus agreed, 
- having received this one Kasu and having sold this 
- one-twentieth veli of land at the full price, we, the 
assembly of—, have received the money in «full.” 
= The above draft was to be engraved on copper or 
stone. The transfer was not complete. unless the’ draft 
was signed by proper persons and Witnesses whose 
‘signatures, too, were attested by other persons, usually 
priest or black-smith of the village. The witness 
k wrote : . , 
; “fT (so and so. know this, this iny writing.” 
` — The attesting formula was: _ 
“This is writing of so and so. Thus do I know 
(his occupation being also stated here)?” 
The transferer gave away all the rights vested in 
him to the transferee with execution of the transfer, 
~ The village assembly also ‘exercised the rights of 
preemption as against outsiders.’ But transfers of pro- 


perty to outsiders were sometimes permitted with the 


consent of the assembly.” 

The king got the land surveyed by his officers who 
sought help for this purpose from land survey com- 
mittee of the village assembly and. fixed the royal 
revenue. The revenue could be paid both in cash and 


kind. In case the revenue was -mot paid within the stated | 


could be confiscated as referred to 
genondlg to the 
The extent, 


Local PET in Ancient India, 


time, the land 
above The assegsment was made 
quality of the land and its different uses’ 
baa D R K. Mookherji : 

RY. ‘Keutilya: Arthasastra, III, Ch. 9. 

2 Kautilya classifies ‘the entire land into the 
sir r Sandy, swampy, wet and dry. Of these sandy and swampy 
lands are useless for oulturable purposes, Tamil” literature makes 


also auction, 


and ekabhoga grants, 


` (maritime), 


following aii 


Cahir pee ee pan both sr ganta d 
possesion were deemed essential to establish OW 
Irrigation facilities wtre provided to farmers i 
for that a water-tax was levied which was usually . 
fifth of the produce. 
We often come across land-grants in oe 
tions. Many such grants were made to Bi h 
The land granted to Brahmanas for their mair te 
was called Brahmadeya land and it was free from. t 
and forced labour, The holder of such land eithe T° 
tivated for hismself or got it cultivated by others, ll: = 
Certain perpetual settlements which had cu iva'e 
land, well, etc., were known as paribhoga land. je 
sides the dove: there were bhatto villages, sarvan umy 
xz 4 
Private owners could also grant the land T t 
own accord. But such grants were usually made in t 
form of religious endowments, All the transfers x ere 
made in documentary form.” And their registrati ion a 
in the State Record Office was necessary. The lang 1 5, 
age of the entry of these grants into Miia 
cords was very precise, The draft of grants — 
tained specic conditions under which they were hel 1. 
The illustration of the concluding portion of the famo: 18 i 
Nasik Cave Inscription informs us as follows: = 


“And all this has been proclaimed and registered 
at the records office ac ccording to the customs,” | p 
Undoubtedly, sometimes red-tapism also ocurred = 


in these offices and the transactions and transfers - ' sia 

delayed but the efficiency of the system of i 
management, specially of agricultural land, was on t hee 
whole very remarkable and satisfactory. a E 
e 


m 

ry 
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similar classification of land but on regional basis ic, (Ot wee 
(2) Morutam (fertile), (3) Mullai (pasture), . Da 
(desert) and (5) Kurinji (hill). ic 
9% Dr. R, K. Mookerji: Local Government in Ancient: India, a 
p. 182. ; TR 
10. The following shares of produce 
(Udakabhaga) are laid down: 
Hastopravartima—when the water hàs to be raised by manua: 
labour—one-fifth | x = mae 
Skandhapravartima—when the water is reise by wate r-lifts 
worked by bullocks—one-fourth, eS : 
Srotoyantrapravartima—when the water is supplied by i 
~-  channels—one-third, 4 
Nadisarastatakakupodghata—when. the water js sppied cae 3 
rivers, lakes, ponds or wells—one-fourth. eee ee N ion 
F; I. Monahan : The „Early History of Bengal, p. 65,0 = © = eye 
Il (a) “To those upon whom he (king) has bestowed (land) — 
he must give a document destined for the information of a future a li 
ruler, which must be written upon a piece of cloth, or a ‘copper a Y 
plate, and must contain the name of his (three) immediate ancestors, oE- 
‘a declaration of the extent of the land and an imprecation ¢ gai 
him who should appropriate the donafion to himself, and should 
signed with his own seal.” Vishnu, II. Several suck records ae h- 
been engraved on copper- -plates or rocks, Tee A. 
(b) The land could also be granted to village ansombliess, gids 
and other like organizations as religious endowment for maintaining 
temples, burning lamps inside the temple, or feeding Sees oe 
other charitable acts. The king sometimes granted the land? to his 
officers as pension for their maintenance. Vide Rite" Reg 
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: ir j“ Paris of a 
3 and techniques were conditioned by their aversion- 


- 


2 years of the present aAirr a the RSA 
group of young painters whose creeds 


_ towards the cold intellectualism of hyper-scientific 
_ painting. They sought to relieve the art from the 
“ complexities of neo-Impressionist painting, to make it 


à ` simpler and to secure a maximum of expression with a 
minimum of means. 


They evinced a childish fancy for 


a: bright clean colours; their canvases had no perspective, 


- No light and shade, and no depths. The art-circles of 
- Paris were scandalised and quite promptly they branded 
an upstart group with a never-to-be-forogotten epithet, 

fauves’ or wild beasts. The canvases shown in the 
“Salon d’ Automne”—the group held their annual show 


in autumn, and hence the name—were condemned as 
in og 


“not art, but a dangerous and infectious 
Se: iiseé 


M. Henri Matisse 


— therefore, he came in for the highest honour 


to be bestowed by the critics, “King of the fauves.” 


- Posters -appeared on the walls of Montparnasse, 
“Matisse turns people mad; he is more dangerous than 
W!” It was not the French alone who condemned 
the famed Armory Show of Chicago held in 


pant i 
M, gies a his masterpieces were aye in public 


- : ee AR k hag 

Derai Ba Matiaso Eei ah we vicesitudles of 
fortunes and fashions and lived long ‘enough to be 
regarded as an Old Master. His art has become an — 


important and integral part of what has been called _ 


“The Modern Movement,” and his claim as one of the £ 


greatest painters of his time will ever be honoured. 
It was rather in an unusual way that Matisse chose — 
his vocation as a painter. He was born of middle- 
class parents at Cateau-Cambresis, a country of calm 
and poise in the north of France on the thirtyfirst of 
December, 1869. His father wanted him to qualify for 
Law, but rebelling against parental discretion, he chose 


to be a painter, He was convalescing once after an 


operation, when, for the first time, he was given a box 
of colours to paint his idle hours away. In this he 
experienced an aera happiness, a happiness of which 
he said later: 


A Pencil Sketch 
“j found myself in a sort of Paradise, where I 


‘was completely free, alone, in peace, whereas I always 


-felt anxious and bored in all other things one asked 
me to do.” 


But he had his share of tribulations to brave for 


this decision. He had to earn his way through schooling | Ai 


“copying the old masters: in the ennu Ta ME 


Uae 


a 
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In 1929, he ‘received ihe ties Sei the ea 
d international Exhibition for a still life and soon many 
ex xhibitions of his paintings, some retrospective, were 
‘organised in many countries. He was polishing all the 
‘while the reckless crudities of Fauvism and by 1933 
his art underwent a remarkable change. Henceforth 
he would give greater importance to the composition 

r the pattern of the canyas rather than to the subject 
“supposed to be represented. The contours are always 
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Two Young Girls 


mportant as they impart structure and rhythm; and the 


irawing and colouring are envisaged wholly in relation to 
ecoration. It was, however, in decorating the Chapel 
' Vence in the South of France, towards the end of. his 
‘eareer that he tested all his theories on painting, decora- 
‘tion and architecture. 
Er z By 1934, Matisse was hailed everywhere as a great 
One masterpiece after another followed, and with 
innovations too. In 1941 he underwent a 


eo 

on his 
‘Serious operation from which he never recovered fully. 
‘He was partly bedridden during the decoration of the 
Vence. Chapel that took him full four years to complete. 
“When the work was over, a work he regarded as his 


‘masterpiece, he declared, 


a 


“My bags are packed.” He 


sy Ting 3 


he dard a eakaid ar his EE To valued at 
‘one and a half crores of dollars to his home town of” | 
Le Cateau. Death came swiftly to the aged artist om 
the fourth of November, 1954 at the age of eightyfour, — 
an event he was awaiting with a serene composure of 
mind. , 

Matisse held no common ground with those who 
considered ‘modern art as a new mode. Every art is a 
logical reflection of the time in which it is produced, an 
orderly and rational development of what had gone be- 
fore. He began his career by believing with Gauguin 
and others that modern civilization is a disease. 


“If modern life is diseased, modern art must be 
diseased also. We can restore art to health by start- 
ing it ‘afresh like children or savages.” 


Thus he. became a protagonist of Fauvism ; but 
Fauvism, as a school, did not last long, though he went 
on refining its crudities till it became in his hands, - 
“one of the subtlest and most delectable of painterly 
languages.” He was passionate and jnventive, elegant 
and intelligent, but was never obsessed by the cold intel- 
lectualism of Picasso and other modernists. He was 
one of the world’s greatest colourists possessed with an 
unerring sense of pattern. He believed that representa- 
tion in art is only a means to an end, and not the end 
itself. He observed : | 


“By mechanical means an image is now fixed on 
a photographic plate in a few  seconds—an image. 
more precise and exact than it is humanly possible tọ- 
draw. And so, with the advent of photography dis- 
appeared the necessity for exact reproduction in art.” 

His greatness lay accomplishing the extremely dif- 
cult synthesis between instinct and intelligence, between. 
form and colour, and in this he has very few equals in 
the long history of art. 

But with all his startling innovations, Matisse has 
upheld the values of art the old masters believed in. He 
used his techniques for a serious purpose, and that is. 
the rarest quality in modern art—to dispense happiness, 
He believed that 


“A work of art should be for the businessman as 
well as for the literary artist, a thing which calms . 
his brain, something akin to a good armchair which 
gives him rest from physical exertion.” 


His message to the world of art is simple, pot its 
significance is ineffable. 


“Art is a search after truth, and truth is all that 
counts . . . . An artist has to look at life without 
prejudices, a as he did when he was a child” 
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By Dr. H. C. MOOKERJEE, m.sl, pho. p.titt., 
Governor of West Bengal 


THE tremendous gulf between the town and the village, 
the enormous differences between the educated city- 


dweller and his less fortunately placed peasent country- 


man, are far from being restricted to this country. For 
many centuries in the West, very much like what we 
find in India, the townsman looked down upon the 
village “yokel,’ smiled at his odd clothes, at his quaint 
habits, his supposed “uneducated” conversation and his 
so-called “primitive” art, 


gure, 


Bori Kisjanko, Master of Folk Art. Matyo 


In India we are just beginning to awake to the 
fact that the much despised villager and hillman has a 
deeply rooted culture ‘of his own, different from ow 
city ways, nonetheless beautiful and full of genuine 
feeling. As a matter of fact, it is only im the last few 
years that we have come to realise the value no less 
than the beauty of the vast treasure we have in folk 
dancing and folk music, the so-called culturally “back- 
ward” peasant has evélved. And we needed the genius 
of a lone adventurer, such as Mr, Jamini Roy to show 
‘us the exquisite charm, the grace and the fascination 
of village painting and village toymaking. 


— ae ee  e 


*Speech delivered at ¿tbe inaugural’ ceremony of an Exhibition 
of Hungarian Folk Art under the auspices of the National Academy 


of Art at`the Ashutosh® Hall, Ashutosh 
Friday, the llth February, 1955, 


College, Calcutta, on 


In the West too, it was first the music of the pea- 
sant people that roused the classical composers of 
towns to admiration; and it was in Hungary that this 
endless. treasure-house of consummate music was taken 
very seriously by two of the greatest composers of this 
age. From 1848 onwards, there has been a growing 
love of peasant music; and, in the last decade of the 
last century, some sixty years ago, the world-famous 
composers, Bela Bartok and Professor Kodaly started- 


Embroidery work by Young Women of Kalocsa 


on long treks, to collect the folksongs of Hungarian pea- 
sants. _ Many other countries followed, and the finest 
composers of the music of France, Russia, Germany 
end Hungary based their music on the inspiration de- 
rived from this . inexhaustible source of spontaneous 
and truly beautiful singing. : 

The revival of interest in other folk arts has taken 
longer. It is only lately that the great beauty of pea- 
sant embroideries, village pottery and the people’s 
carvings: has been realised by tl sophisticated townsman. 

The first reaction in the twenties of this century was 
to exploit these village industries with the © result 
that commercial firms commissioned villagers to mass- 
manufacture for export what was originally madé, for 
the satisfaction of their artistic instincts only. ° This 
had the effect of replacing the old love of the villager, 
for what i essentially beautiful and what he produced. 





1E HOLY CITY OF f 


ka uit os of the country is taken into account, The 
ceramic ware is full of invention and originality. The 
painted walls of houses, the stitch-decorated fur-coats 
that resemble so much the sheepskin coats of the 
Afghan and the Pathan tribesmen, 

are a joy to behold ; and there is not 

a horseman, not a swineherd in the 

great plains of Hungary, who would 

go about with a plain whip in his 

hand; it must have carved and in- 

cised decoration. 


The scholars in the Institute of 
Ethnography in Budapest have taken 
infinite pains to piece together the 
history of these crafts and of the 
motifs that dominate the Magyar 
peasants’ handiwork. I understand 
that they have sueceeded in tracing 
back most of the crafts as far back 
as the 16th century, in some cases to 
even earlier times. Visitors to this 
exhibition will be, struck by some of 
the motifs—most of them will be 
found to be floral motifs—as remark- 
ably similar to some Indian ele- 
ments of decoration. No doubt all 
peasant crafts have something in common, even though 
the place of the lotus flower of our country may be 
taken by the rose in another country. 

It is these similarities and dissimilarities that make 
such an exhibition fascinating; but what I think is the 


wee ob E 


Artistic decoration on pottery by Kalocsa women 
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most urgent inessage hut Sis. a vE the affection, 
the understanding, the Hungarian educated classes bear, 
for their fellow-Hungarians in the villages, I express 
the hope that we too, in India, will learn to admire the 


a 


handicrafts of our brothers and sisters in the ‘villages, 
the seven lakhs of villages to which Mahatma Gandhi 
was the first to draw our attention. There is much we 
can learn from the villagers, whether they live, move and 
have their being in Hungary or in India, 


QO: 


THE HOLY CITY OF BANARAS 
By M. R. SEN 


Tue attention of the public was focussed recently on 
the Holy City of Banaras when Dr. Sampurnanand, 
Chief Minister of U.P., inaugurated the renovation 
work of the ineenificent bathing ghats at Banaras, 
many of which were é¢ither crumbled or were badly 
damaged. 

The holy city of Banaras needs no introduction. 
Even the illiterates‘are familiar with the name Kashi 
and Banarasi, though they do not know anything 
about their geographical situation. 

Although a part of U.P., Banaras looks like a city 
of Bengali, because Bengglis mostly predominate 
here. Unfortunately the interior of the city is dirty, 
clumsy and unplanned. The lanes and bye-lenes are 
veritable puzzles. To reform the holy city is perhaps 
an unholy affair. 

Bulls at Banaras play a prominent part in the 
civic life. They have a status of their own and 
probably their civil liberties are guaranteed, They have 
@ well-planned group particularly at Dasaswamedh 


bazar so that when attacked by pilgrims they know 
how to do battle. Since their names are associated 
with some religious acts they are not kept in yokes, 
They live in Ram Rajya. In some lanes bulls often 
form a hallow square and. their horns are presented 
to the enemy strictly in religious fashion. 
down lanes and bye-lanes is a difficult job and a 
visitor has to be extra-cautious all the time because 
a bull in the city of Banaras belongs to a “privileged 
class.” Incidentally I had once made a complaint 
to the present Chief Minister of U.P. and suggested 
to him to engage extra police squad to deal with 
these redoubtable bulls, but he expressed his inability 


to do anything without coħsulting the members of- 


the Legislative Assembly because this meant extra 
expense ! 
PANDAS 
Like those of all holy places the Pandas of Banaras 
stand as a good example of social parasites, They haunt 
a visitor like C.I.D. men, A Panda is an object of — 
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social study. He lives and grows on the religious 
Sentiments of uneducated people. Pandas do not 
“seem to be religious as they pretend; yet in the name 
of religion they have been exploiting the innocent 
_pilgrims who fall a prey to their pseudo-religious 
traps. By nature a Panda is shrewd. He has an x-ray 
eye which enables him to detect the rich and the poor. 


Chait Singh Ghat 
He will probably treat a poor man 
with sympathy but will not spare a 
rich man. What a fine profession 
indeed in the name of religion ! 
RELIGIOUS SIGNIFICANCE 
Banaras of course, is a city of great 
religious significance—although nis- 
torically it is no less important., Re- 
ferring to the tradition and sanctity 
"of Banaras, the Rev. M.A. Sherring 
said’; } 
“Of its great antiquity stretching 
back through the dim ages of early 
Indian history far into the clouds 
and mists of the Vedic and- prehis- 
torie periods there is no question, 
Banaras is a city of no mean anti- 
quity. Twenty-five centuries ago, 
at least, it was famous. While 
many cities and nations have fallen 
into decay and perished, on the con- 
trary for long ages past, it has shone 
with utmost meridian splendour. Her illus- 
trious: name has descended from generation to 
generation añd has been a houseħold word vene- 
rated and beloved by the whole Hindu family. 
Notwithstanding the manifestation in’ her physi- 
cal aspects of repeated changes, yet as a city no 
sign of feebleness no symptom of impending. dis- 
Solution is apparent in any of -the numberless 
references to her in native records, As a queen. 
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E HOLY CITY OF BANARAS 


she has ever received the willing homage of her 
subjects scattered all over India: as a lover she 
has secured their affection and regard.” 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


- Being the centre of Hinduism; Banaras received | ie 


the attention of the Mahomeaden~ invaders in the 
middle ages. During the eleventh century Mahmud of 
Ghazni conquered Banaras and dės- 
troyed its shrines and put an end to the 
Tule of Hindu dynasties, 
1194 AD. it’ was 
Kutubuddin, and lastly it became the 
victim of Aurangzeb’s fanaticism when 
he levelled down the city’s temples 
in 1669 A.D. including the old temple 
of Viswanath. Throughout the 
Mughal rule Banaras continued as a 
Subah of the imperial rulers of Delhi 
except for a time when Shah Shuja 
of Bengal snatched it from the 
Mughals, In the general confusion that 
followed Aurangzeb’s death, Banaras 
passed into the hands of Saadat Ali 
Khan, the Vizir of Oudh. Mansa Ram, 
ene of the Hindu lieutenants. of the 
rulers, was the founder of the present 
dynasty of the Rajas of Banaras. 


Malaviya Bridge 


í e 
Mansa Ram moved tactfully with his Mussalman 
masters and his sovereignty was soon recognised by 


the rulers of Oudh. He was succeeded by Balwant 
Singh in 1738 who by virtue of his military prowess 
firmly established his dynasty in alliance wite the 
East India Company. His successor Raja , Chait 
Singh incuryed the displeasure of Warren Hastings 
who put an.end to the dynasty in.1785. Lord Minto 
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oR dhould be preached. Buddha made 
the venue of his religious teachings. 
this place that the world first received the immortal 
message of Lord Buddha. Sarnath with its quiet 
pastoral surroundings is a striking contrast to Bana- 


Sarnath 


Mahaparinirvana Stupa, Kushinagar 


ras city. When I visited Sarnath recently I was 
greeted by a young Nepali boy aged 9 years. I 
cannot forget him as I write these lines. He gave 
his name as Harsh Bahadur. I found he had a 
better knowledge of Sarnath: not that he had com- 
mitted anything to memory. His intelligence 
impressed me. He said that his father was a 
Chowkidar in the Museum who had since died. He 
is a student of 5th class of the local high school. 
He spoke with firmness that he was a student of his- 
tory and that Buddha and his relics were his special 
- subjects. He answered me all intricate questions 
with remarkable ability, Here is a specimen of 
_ his lecture when he took me to the excavated site; 


“Here Buddhist remains lie scattered over 
the ground. Here Buddha explained the wheel 
of Law (Dharma Chakra) to his rst five dis- 
ciples. Here Buddha used to discuss with the 
Bhikshus many difficult problems of Buddhism. 
Thus Banaras became an important centre of 
Buddhism for 800 years. In many parts of the 
Holy City you will find .ancient Buddhist re- 
mains and here in Sarnath these colossal relies of 
big monasteries have been discovered as a result 
of excavation.” 

My young friend continued: 

“Two Viharas still attract numerous Hindu 

and Buddhist. pilgrims from all parts of India.” 

=- Pointing to Mulagandha Kuti Vihara he com- 

pmented: Š 
. “This is the beautiful modern Buddhist tem- 
_ ple built by Mohabodhi Society in 1931. Look 
at the elaboratg colourful murals and fresco 
paintings done by Japanese artists which depict 
ribe. whole life-history of Lord Buddhe. j 


It was from 
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“Harsh Bahadur of his own accord said: 


“Babuji, I am sure you will like Sarnaki 
it is a quiet place: neat and clean, 
your Banaras. Here you 


Bhikshus—how simple and amiable.” 


I nodded my head and agreed with 


him and thought myself that in any 


case they were not like the Pandas 


of the Golden Temple ! 

My young friend surprised me most 
when he refused to accept Baksis. He 
said he was not a professional guide : 
he loves to help visitors in his hum- 
ble way. Being questioned he told me 
that he was good at lessons at school 


and his aim was to obtain the highest P 


degree of-the University and do some- 
thing better. When I bade him good- 
bye I thought myself whether his 
poverty would enable him to pursue 


higher studies. Who knows if given a 


chance this boy might become a 


Lion Capital, Sarnath 


leader of the nation. But is there any possibility ynder s oe | 
the existing circumstances ? I asked myself. aa 
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depth. In the “former case, it is economical and 
worthwhile to work coal in the open by cutting a 
‘quarry’ In some places it is aot economical to work 
coal by excavating a quarry and so inclined paths are 
cut and roads are made to reach the coal seams under 
the rock, This is called working coal by ‘Inclines.’ 
But when coal seams exist at greater depths, say, beyond 
a hundred feet or so, wells called ‘Pits’ are sunk to. the 
seam. Whereas in India pits ere sunk to a depth of 
sixteen hundred feet only, in Europe they are sunk to 
` a depth of three thousand feet. 

Big cages of iron suspended by steel wire ropes 
and run by steam or electricity are lowered down the 
pipes to the depth of the coal seam and hauled up to 
the surface, The miners go underground through these 
shafts, make a tunnel and cut coal by means of hand 
‘ picks (such miners are called ‘Kachia Malkatta,’ or 
ordinary miners) or by. blasting coal with dynamite 
(such miners being called ‘Pakia Malkatta’ or C.P. 
Miners as this process was first introduced in India in 
the coal mines of the C.P.) or by coal-cutting or drilling 
machines (such miners being called machine-miners) . 

The coal thus cut is loaded in tubs, These tubs 
are then hauled up on train lines by stationery haulage 
engines or locomotives or conveyors from the points of 
workings and brought near the bottom of the shaft 


from where they are lifted up by an engine operating | 


on the surface by steel wire ropes working over pulleys 

fitted on pit-head steel-frames. They are then carried 
by trucks and emptied near the railway siding from 
where the coal is loaded on the railway wagons and 
sent to places wherever wanted. 

The working conditions underground are full of 
difficulties that have got to be overcome, As a measure 
of protection against these accidents the miners and other 
underground” workers are not allowed to carry match 
boxes with them or to smoke underground. Another 
difficulty is that the roof of the mine supported by 
¿pillars of coal or pit-props may collapse due to high 
pressure. To protect themselves from this, those under- 
ground must always remain alert and watch the roof, 
If they find big pieces of coal falling from the roof or 


hear a rumbling noise, they hurry to a safe corner 


inside the mine, or if possible, they come out of the 
mine through the shafts. Then there are difficulties 
which crop up in the process of working, namely, the 
pumping of water and ventilation, These entai) huge 


ta 


of contact with air) coal 


Pek preni a seam 0 a soal is exp er dit ure, Sf 


| Pate she ea and a "ir places it occurs at a pnd “pumping o water’ ‘has to 


accumulates inside the mine. In water 

is pumped out to the surface by steam pumps, but i i 

big mines it is pumped out by electricity. The questiój 

of underground ‘ventilation is yet. another prob lem : 

Ventilation is natural in minės which are only a huni 

to two hundred feet deep, the air passing undergro 

through various pits. But in deep and extensive e 

big ventilating fans having the capacity of thousa 

of cubic feet of air have to be installed and kept 

day and night for circulating air throughout the 4 
Owing to the great, importance of the coal indu ‘ 

from the point of view of national welfare and | he 

difficult circumstances under which the workers ¢ er 

in the coal mines to work, the management nu; 

entrusted to skilled and experienced mining 

or geologists. The Royal -Commission on Li 

that “Both in Jaw and fact the manager is- 

for safety of workmen.” Having regard- to the 

of the miners and other underground "workers t : 
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contractors employing labour in a colliery should ; 


mining engineer or at least a mining man with : som 
knowledge of geology. It is then that the output per mai 
per shift can be speeded up and brought to the 
of the European countries in years to come. 
quarters are provided for the workers near the sae but 
they are no good. They are temporary huts, ð 
made with corrugated iron sheets for roofs ara 
proper sanitation, The result is that the workers’ he 
is poor. Drinking water can be had from the we 
all over the collieries and the more wells a compa: 
has, the better are its chances of attracting laboi 
Reference has been made to some welfare facilities 
the benefit of the Indian coal miners. Per? X 
Coal is~the life-blood“ of modern. industry. H dr 
electricity from waterfalls can be used in place øf oda 
for certain purposes, but not for all. It cannot be 1 1s 
for smelting metallic ores, nor can it yield the var 
useful chemicals that we get from coal. -Electric 
cannot be used for raising steam. for boilers: Vv ler i 
subjected to destructive distillation — (i.e. heating | rae 
yields various bye-produ ae 
viz., coal tar, ammonical liquor, coal-gas, coke a 
lot of other chemicals. One such is benzol, a goo d 
substitute for petrol. The position . regarding €€ 
industry cannot improve so long as the governments = 
respective protinces do not take over the contro] of the My 
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By M. YASIN SIDDIQL, w.a., iB, 
Lecturer in History, Lucknow University 


ss it has bees a matter of speculation as to who 
the real architect of the Taj? The experts of 
Tndo-Muslim history and architecture revel in half- 
ai tehed theories based on vague generalisations for 

it of definite data. Fergusson. while dealing with 

th ie Tomb of Itimad-ud-daula, incidentally remarks that 
tl e Taj was most probably designed by Ali Mardan 
Kha an, a Persian refugee. Majumdar in his Imperial 
Agr æ of the Mughals, also ascribes it to Ali Mardan 
‘Khan, who has also the support of Dr, Burgess. V. A. 
Sm =a challenges this theory by saying that this view 
S ssn the Persian histories of the reign of 

He suggests the name of Ustad Isa, a 


a Taj Mahal 
> izen of Agra as the chief architect. Sleeman holds 
that Austin-de-Bordeux, a skilled French engineer and 
K raf is the man who symbolised Shahjahan’s love 
in ete A pious assertion is* made by the 
gustinian friar, Father Sebastian Manrique, that the 
je architect of the Taj was an Italian adventurer in 
hahjal employ, one Geronimo Veroneo. Vincent 
Su 2 is inclined to accept® this view while admitting 
-tha “Ustad Isa might have taken up the work at a 
Jater date after the death of Veroneo, who died in India 
d was buried at Lahore. 
Soe Thanks to the spirit a research and luckily for us 
the archit&ct of the Taj has been identified. And he 
is Nadirul'Asr Ustad Ahmad Labori! 
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In 1931 Sayyid Sulaiman Nadvi drew the attention 
of the scholars towards Ustad Ahmad Lahori as a great 
architect of Shahjahan’s reign in an article “Lahore ka 
ek Memar Khandan,” read before Adara-i-Maarif-i- 
Islamia. Lahore. Dr. Abdullah Chughtai took his- 
Doctorate from Paris in 1937 on the subject of the History. 
of the Taj. His thesis. written in French, establishes 
the fact that Ustad Ahmad Lahori. who held the title 
of Nadir-ul-Asr (Wonder of the Age) is the architect 
of the Taj, Though the name of Ahmad Lahori is 
occasionally mentioned in the contemporary Persian ` 
chironicles like | 
Hamid Lahori and Tarikh-i-Shahjahan (MS. in Deoband 
Library), it is Diwan-i-Mahandis of Hafiz Lutfullah 
Mahandis, the second son of Ustad Ahmad Lahori 
which removes all ambiguities and uncertainties sur- 
rounding the creator of the Taj Mahal, Lutfullah 
Mahandis, a craftsman himself. is the author of several | 
well-known works especially on Mathematics.* 


Ustad Ahmad Lahori was the chief architect of © 


Skiahjahan’s court, well-versed in the science of building- - 3 


craft. Shahjahan favoured him with the lofty title of | 
Nadir-ul~Asr and his son Hafiz Lutfullah with Mahan- 
dis (roughly an Engineer). Ustad Ahmad died in 
1059 A.H. about nine years after the completion of the — 
Taj. His was the brain responsible for the creation of 
the Taj and the Red Fort of Delhi as is evident from _ 


the following lines of the Diwan-i-Mahandis: “Ahmad, = 


the architect who was hundred steps ahead than others — 
in his art, by the orders of the King, the Conqueror of © 
Kingdoms, built the Tomb of Mumtaz Mahal. After- 
wards by the orders of Sbahjahan. the Refuge of the 
World, the Commander of the Stars, Ahmad, the — 
Enlightened one, built the peerless Fort of Delhi. 
These two buildings which have been highly praised 
and described by me, are some of his (Ahmad’s) trea- rei 
sures of arts and some pearls out of his mines > of nka 

pearls.” | i 


# 


Ahmad Lahori is no more but the Taj e 


immortal, always fresh with the raptures of love © and) a <a 


tears, Even the name that gave concrete shape to the ne 
spiritual emotions of Shahjahan and Mumtaz Mahal 
was buried in oblivion but tgr the humble record of his _ 
own son just to give expression to the feelings © of: a8 
honour and prido and his association with 3 it. apt 


a * ‘The Diwan- i-Mahandis, written in the anaes own heats 
-writing is in possession of Sayyid Mahmud of Bangalore. Further 
details about the author of Ditcan-i-Mahandis qd the architect of = — 
the Taj could be had from Baghistan of Imamgddin Birk son of 
Fiabe, ‘cami MS. in Lucknow = eave T, RREN, 
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x Te of the Work « of the Hindustani Talimi Sangh | in a Nat Talim, 1952- 58 
By RAMKISHORE, 


Secrelary; H austan Talimi 


Firreen years ago, in the eke 1937-38, Mahatma 
Gandhi placed before the country the plan of Basic 
National Education. The articles in which he outlined 
his principles and methods began .to appear mt 
Harijan in July, 1937; in October tha National 
` Education Conference was convened at Wardha, and 
the Zakir Hussain Committee wag appointed to draw 
up a tehtative syllabus as a basis for experuent, 
The Committee completed its work -during the 
following two months, and in the spring of 1938 the 
Indian National Congress adopted the scheme as its 
educational policy atid established ‘the Hindustani 
Talimi Sangh as an autonomous body charged witk 
the experimental working out of its principles it 
actual school practice. 


` The resolution of the Congress ran as follows; 


“The Congress. has emphasised the importance 
‘of National Education ever since 1906, and during 
the non-co-dperation period. many national educa- 
tional ‘institutions were started under its auspices. 
The Congress attaches the utmost importance to a 
proper organisation of mass education and holds 
that all natiorial progress ultimately depends on 
the method and content and objective of the 
education that. is provided for the people... . It 
is necessary to lay down the basic principles. which 
should guide such education and to take other 
‘necessary steps to give effect te them. The Con- 
gress is of opinion that for the Primary and 
Secondary stages a basic education should be 
imparted in accordance with the following princi- 
ples : 

“1 Free and compulsory education should 
be provided for seven years on a nationwide 
scale. 

“2. The medium of instraction must be the 
mother-tongue. 

“3. Throughout this period, education should 
centre round some form of manual and produe- 
tive work, and. all other activities to be developed 
and training to be given, should as far as possible, 
be- integrally. ‘related to the central handicraft 
sia with due regard to the environment of the 
chi 
. “Accordingly, the Congress js of opinion that 
an All-India Education Board to deal with this 

. basic part: of education be established, and for this 

- purpose requests and authorises Dr. Zakir Hussain 
and Shri E., Aryanayakam to take immediate steps 
under the’ advice and guidance of Gandhiji to 
bring such a Board. ‘into existence, in order to 
work out in a consolidated manner a programme 
of Basic National Education and to Tecommerid 
it: for acceptance ‘to those who are in control of 
state .or private education. °. 


“The said Board shall have power to frame its - 


own .constitution, to raise funds and perform all 
sich acts as may be necessary for the fulfilment 
of its. object” 

“The scheme*thus outlined had mot sprung fully 


grown out of nothing; Behind Mahatma ‘Gandhi's 


Sangh, Sevagram, Wardha 


ues in Harijan in July-August, 1937, lay thei 
forty years of his own social and educational thoughs.: 
and expériment, and the whole dynamic of the spiri-. 
tual and cultural renaissance of India which had. 
inspired - Swami Shraddhananda’s Gurukula and- 
Rabindranath Tagore’s Brahmacharya Ashram. From ; 
1920 onwards the- National Vidyapiths and indepen- ` 
dent} schools had been contributing to the pool cf: 
experience, and the constructive programme was’. 
acquiring a- richer content and becoming more anā: 
more clearly an essentially educational ‘venture on a 
national acale. In 1937-38, Basic education was placed- 
before the nation as a‘whole ds a practicable plar: 
for universal education, whose immediate objective.’ 
was to provide a seven~years’ course for children eè- 
schdol age. The Basic course of eight years was 
later adopted in the light of experience. 2 


The story of the development of Basie Educa- 
tion during the period of pre-war Provincial Govern-. 
ment from 1937 to 1940, during the independence. 
struggle between 1940 and 1945, and during the 
period of re-adjustment and new beginnings fren, . 
1946-49, has been told, in successive reports of the 
Hindustani Talimi Sangh, particularly in The Storp. 
of Twelve Years presented to the fifth All-India 
Basie Education Conference in May 1949. There 1 


“no need to repeat the record of work which is sum-~ 


marised there... This report will describe the position 
which has been reached in the summer of 1953 ana- 
indicate the developments which have taken place in _ 
the work of Nai Talim during the last four years. ~ - 

The Hindustani Talimi Sangh has had from the - 
beginning a double responsibility. It has had ta. 
conduct its own experimental institution, trying amb. 
modifying, and developing method of education — 
both in and out of school, in. the light of actua: . 
experience with children and young people of’ various: 
ages in a concrete village situation.. It has also had . 
to use its experience to advise and guide educationiste 
in other parts of India, and workers in both Governs. 
ment and non-Government agencies, in, the’ conduct. 
of Basic schools and training schools for teachers. 
These two functions are closely inter-related, and it. 
is not possible to draw any hard and fast line between P 
them in an account of the work. ee 

The Nai Talim community at Sevagram is now - 
farming 190 acres of land. The larger part of this was 
acquired in 1945-46 when it was decided that agri- 
culture, the basic rural industry, should be the basic ~ 
eraft of the post-basie school which was then being ` 
planned for. The object of the work is that “the com- 
munity of about 200 adults and 100 ‘children who are: 
normalty in residence should be able to maintain 
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-iiacli in food and clothing from the R of the 
land, Thirty acres are reserved as pasture for ‘the 
cattle, and ‘another ten acres `of. irrigated land’ are 
‘used for the provision of green fodder throughout the 
_ year for milch cows. ‘The pasture land also produces 
“date-palms from which gur is obtained. Forty acres 
“ol Jand is under cotton and eighty acres under cereals 
` (juert and wheat) and other “dry” crops, 
_ seeds, etc.. The ‘remaining thirty acres are irrigated 
‘vegetable and fruit gardens. All 
“community share in the work of the Farm according 
-to their age and circumstances, and gardening is, an 
_ important secondary craft in all departments, even 
“where it is not the primary wicdium of education. 
$ The value of the students’ work is credited to them 
in the Farm account and the produce is sold to the 
n ‘Community kitchen or the Khadi section at standard 
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` rates.. Any. surplus produce (cotton or fruits) is sold 
. in the local market. The Farm: accounts for 1952-53 
© show a profit of Rs. 1,336. os 
In May, 1953, the dairy herd consisted of 22 
“cows, T1 pairs of bullocks, 1 stud-bull and 67 calves. 
Of these 4 cows and 3 bullocks had been added 
during ‘the year to the mature working herd from 
-.@moug our own calves. 

This herd produced during ahe year ‘26 693 Ibs of 
milk, and the accounts’ for the herd, excluding the 
feed of the calves, show a surplus of Rs. 667-8-0. The 


. cows- do not give enough milk for the daily needs of: 


< the community (calculated at 20 -tolas per head per 
day) except in the hot season when some departments 
sare, wholly: or partially closed and numbers are 
', teduced.' The’ Talimi Sangh has, therefore, . been 


-actively concerned for several years in the organisa-‘ 


. tion and daily*management of a Milk Producers’ and 
~ Consumers’ Co-operative Society which receive milk 
: from producers in several villages round about, 
. maintains the standard by regular scientific testing; 
- and distributes it to consumers in the various Seva- 
gram ‘Institutions or converts the surplus into ghee, 
- dahi, khowa, ete. , 

l During the last two’ years the cattle’ have been 


sre-housed outside the courtyard which they formerly 


The whole 
quarters. for 


shared with the post-basic boys’ hostel. 
“ courtyard is now available for . living 
“senior boys and teachers of the 


to give much-needed .space for the publication depart- 
ment, “Santi Bhavan” has keen extended by a paved 
annexe which gives additional space for meals, evening 
meetings, etc. A few new staff quarters have been 
built. The, most significant addition to the accom- 
~modation, however, is “Kabir Bhavan” which was 
built in 3950-51 and came into full use as the work- 
shop of the Khadi department in 1951-52. It- had 
become impossible to give the members of the, grow- 
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pulses, " oil "1952-53, 1520 sq. yards of cloth were produced 


members of the i 


-out principles, methods and standards of: 
. the Anandaniketan Basie School at Sevagram 


fost-basic and 
- University section. The girls hostels have also been 
-expanded and improved, the office has been enlarged 


ing community any siete T in Weaving, öf 
the opportunity to weave their clothes, on the: few 
looms which could be crowded into the back of the 


Basic school building. Kabir Bhavan cost Rs. 9000,. -. 
and -30 looms of _ 


and has fifteen shuttle looms 
Assamese and other “special types. The first oi these 
begen work in July-August, 1951; during the year 


shuttle looms and 374 yards. of 16 ins. width on 
Assamese looms, The improved accommodation and 
equipment has not only 
ciency but has also in the school 


released space 


buildings which is being utilised by the sewing and _ 


tailoring, bakery and other home science activities. 
The expansion of activity and production in all 

these departments means ‘that the’ importance of an 

efficient workshop where tools and accessories of 


and other building industities can be developed as 
scientifié educational crafts, has been keenly felt. 
Interest in these crafts and rural industries has been 


‘stimulated in the community by a number of ‘factors, 


particularly by the contacts which the Talimi Sangh 
has had with the International group of workers in 
the Service Civil International, and by the, thought 
given tothe development of work ‘at a University 
level. -> - i 

À special fs of the work of the last ‘cue 


years is the steady growth and ‘consolidation of the p 


Uttar Buniyadi Bhavan (Post-Basic School). By 1947, 
a number of pupils’ in Basic schools both in Seva- 


gram' and in Bihar had completed the full eight years,- 


course of Basic Education, and some of, them were 
eager to continue their studies at a more advanced 
level. The Talimi Sangh has been engaged in working’ 
education 
for the adolescent period between the fifteenth and 
the nineteenth years of life, in close consultation with 
others engaged in similar work:. Pupils. have been 
admitted to the Uttar Buniyadi Bhavan both from. 
‘and 


on 


ali. 
_ kinds can be made and repaired, and where carpentry 


increased productive eff-: ` 


from complete Basic schools in the parts of India ` 


where post~basic education could not be provided at - 
present. A full course ‘of ‘normally four years’ dura-’ 


tion has now’ been or ganised, and in 1951 and again 
in 1952 a group of students completed this post-basic 
course. Certificates of post-basic education 
presented to them by the Prime Minister of India ob 
the occasion of ‘his visit to the Eighth All-India Basic 
Education ‘Conference at Sevagram on November 
Ist, 1952. . : 

The total number of pupils in the post-hasie 
school is now about 80 of whom 14 are girls. _ 

The aim or self-sufficiency at the post-basic stage 
is not, like the Basie school, to- ficet the current 
expenses of the school salaries an contingencies: 


‘The post-basie schdol is a “school-village,” a society 
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of students and teachers living together in residence, 
and its aim is therefore to provide by its own work 
the food and clothing needs of all its members, not 
to accumulate earnings on a- money basis. During the 
year 1952-58 a “life-sufficiency” of 65 per cent of life 
needs was attained by the Uttar Buniyadi Bhavan. 


The pattern of post-basic education developed ab. 
Sevagram is characterised by its stress on agriculture 


as the basic craft, and on thé development of mature 
personality able.to shoulder full adult responsibilities. 


. During the first two years each student is given. a. 


chance of experience in every aspect of the work of 
the farmfield crops, vegetable and fruit gardening, 
care of animals, dairying and the subsidiary indus- 
tries of oilpress, palm-gur extraction, , poultry and 
bee-keeping. In the latter part of the course he or 
she is encouraged to specialise in those aspects of 
the work which are most in-line with his own gifts 
and tastes, All are expected, as parts of the quali- 
fication for entrance to the course, to be able.to 
weave their own cloth, and are given opportunity in 
rotation to do so. Individuals who show a special 
interest in and talent. for weaving, or for some other 
rural craft such as carpentry, or for health and frst- 
aid work may be given an opportunity to become 
skilled workers in these fields.. The pattern, that is to 
say, is of the development of hand and mind together 
through a thorough scientific and responsible use ‘of 
the, system of apprenticeship. The yigorous, effisient 
functioning of the various industries which supply the 
primary needs of the community is therefore of great 
importance, Equally important to the education of 
the emotions and the development of character is the 
practice of organising the post-basic school as a self- 
reliant, autonomous community which is also a part 
of the larger Nai Talim community, and a part of 
local and national society, and which recognizes its 
function and responsibility with regard to all of 
them. Details of the syllabuses and activities by 
means of which this intellectual social and moral 
training has been carried out will be found in the 
Handbook of Post-Basic Education which the Talimi 
Sangh has prepared on the basis of five years’ ex- 
perience. Mention must be made however of one of 
these activities, because of its significance in the 
recent development of Nai Talim as a whole. This 
is the work of Basic Education in the Rehabilitation 
Centres at Faridabad and Rajpura. 


In August, 1949, the Hindustani Talimi Sangh 
was requested by the Prime Minister to undertake 
the organisation pf education in the Rehabilitation 

jCentres of Faridabad and Rajpura. where it was 
i planned to build new townships. The Talimi- Sangh 
accepted the task, and work began the following 
month. Twelve boys from the Uttar Buniyadi Bhavan 
volunteered for thiS piece of public service and went 
with their teacher to Rajpura to help to start the 
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‘wood work and gardening 
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schools, with the confidence of children ahd parents, 
and establish standards of cleanliness, co-operative 
work and disciplined living. Workers from Sevagram 
and fiom the Nai Talim Centres.in Bihar co-operated 
in the training of new teachers from among the 
refugees and in the retraining: of old ones. The Talimi 
Sangh has- continued the work from year to year in. 
both -centres, there are ten schools in the township of 
Faridabad, one for boys and one for girls in cach 
mahalla with a total of 4,700 children. these schools , 
have now reached the seventh grade. The three 
schools in Rajpura have also reached .the seventh 
grade; it is a smaller township and the total number 
of. children in school is about 1,600. Khadi craft, 
are practised as basic 
crafts. In 1952-53, sums of Rs. ‘8,358 and Rs. 1,290 at 
Faridabad and Rajpura respectively were credited `- 
into thé Government treasury as the ‘proceeds of 
craft work. 

The whole undertaking. has demanded much. 
thought, care and patience. It is an attempt. to bring 
the principles of Nai Talim to bear on the problems 
of an artificial community created in adverse circum- 
stance and of an essentially urban nature. 

Side by side with the provision of education for 
the children, the Faridabad and Rajpura Develop- 
ment Boards have had to organise the ere of 
the permanent townships. 


In Faridabad, this, work was undertaken by the 
people on a co-operative basis, and a small team of 
European workers of the civics Civil International 
(International Voluntary Service for Peace) gave 
their .services also in road-making-and building, Their 
work and interests brought; them into close- touch 
with Nai Talim workers, In subsequent years the 
S.C.I. undertook a ‘number of other projects of 
community service, mainly in building construction, 
in different parts of the country, and several of’ their _ 
members have joined the Sevagram community, 
either for short ‘holidays in the course of their work, © 
or for longer periods after completing their 8.C.L 
contract. During the year 1952-53, three men “have 
joined the Talimi Sangh in this way; M. Leon Bensi- 
mon,'a Frenchman, works with the building depart- 
ment; Mr. Max Parker, a skilled mechanical engineer, 


-an American, devoted four months to developing. the 


workshop, and was helped for nearly three months by 
a Swiss volunteer, M. Franz Schenk: Max Parker took 
up two problems of great practical importdnce.-One is 
the construction of a bullock-driven fodder-cutter 
which will, when perfected, "eliminate much of the 
drudgery of fodder-cutting and to a very large extent 
prevent waste in feeding. ‘The second is‘to devise 
a simple bullock-driven’ suction pump which could 
supply water for irrigation without - the need for 
Persian wheels, which are costly to instal and trouble- 
some in ypkeep.--Mr..-Parker left ‘in: April, 1953, -for a 
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visit to America, but plans to return and GEANE 
his work, ; 

Developments in this field of rural technology are 
significant. They point the way. to the next stage in 
the pioneer work. demanded of Nai Talim. Since 1950, 
there has been much discussion .of the place and 
nature of University work in Basic National Educa- 
tion, The Indian Universities’ Commission has pub- 
lished its report including an important chapter on 
' the “Rural University” to which a very large contri- 
bution was made by Dr. A. E. Morgan as a member 
of the commission, At the Seventh All-India Basic 
Education Conference in 1951, the subject of Univer- 
sity -education had an important place. Following the 
conference the Hindustani Talimi Sangh appointed a 
Higher Education ‘Sub-Committee which worked out 
a scheme for the initial stages of a Visva-Vidyalaya 
at Sevagram, Such an institution, if it is to be in line 
~ with the whole development of Nai Talim and oi 
Mahatma Gandhi’s conception of higher education, 

must relate its studies to national necessities. With 
 thig.in mind the committee selected seven faculties 
(centres of work, study and. practical research) | and 
- with the generous assistance of experienced education- 
ists framed working syllabuses which the Talimi 
Sangh has approved. These seven activity-faculties 
are: 1. Agriculture and horticulture, 2. Animal 
husbandry and dairying, 3. Rural engineering, 4. Rural 
industries (including khadi), 5. Rural public health, 
6. Food technology and nutrition, 7. Rural education, 

This functional organisation of the material of 
. education will be linked with an equally uDconven- 


tional method. The Hindustani Talimi Sangh does not 


conceive of University work as consisting largely of 
lectures delivered to groups of» ‘passive students. It 
conceives of students who have developed through a 
post-basic course into mature and responsible people, 
and who have shown the intellectual alertness and 
‘Initiative which will enable them to benefit by 
further. opportunities being expected as individuals for 
further personal advanced study. It envisages them, 
under the personal guidance of a tutor who is an 
expert in the field, undertaking specifie pieces of 
responsible work in the faculty they have chosen, and 
making a thorough scientific study of the conditions 
of their work and the problem involved, The problems 
of the fodder-cutter and the suction-pump referred to 
above are excellent examples of the kind of science 
which a Nai Talim university should foster. 

Such a University needs not only an efficient 
workshop but an efficient laboratory. A small labora- 
tory was added to the post-basic school in 1950, and 
scientific experiment in connection with the agrićul- 
tural and khadi. work of the Uttar Buniryadi Bhavan, 
Khadi.work of the Uttar Buniyadi Bhavan have been 
directed from, there. Shri M. A. Sathianathan,. who 
has been in charge of this work, was the holder of a 
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a ight Sebatinctin 4 for study in the United States 
during 1952-53. He studied methods used in the 
teaching of science in relation to productive work, 
especially in agriculture and dairying. The develop- 
ment of adequate laboratory facilities for the investi- 
students in the. 
University will be one of the immediate, Needs of the 
future. 

Eighteen students were selected in November, 
1952, for admission to the Sevagram Visva-Vidyalaya. 


after satisfactory -completion of the post-basie course 


and thirteen of them began work at Sevagram. The 
majority selected the faculty of agriculture or of 
Animal Husbandry, and a few selected engineering or 
public health. It was decided, however, that in the 
initial stages all should work together at projects of 
immediate concern to the group as‘a whole, parti- 
cularly the reconstruction’ of their residential quar- 
ters. The work involved a study of the principles of 
surveying atid the problems of rural housing, Then 
came Shri Vinoba Bhave’s call. to youth to devote. 
a period to. the work of Bhoo-dan, the ‘students were 
eager to respond to this call, and most of them are 


still engaged in that work with the warm appr oval 


of the Talimi Sangh. 

The developments in the local, national and 
world contacts of the Hindustani Talimi Sangh during 
the past few years all have points of interest. Side by- 
side with the consolidation of the Uttar Buniyadi 
Bhavan and the initiation of University work, the 
Anandaniketan Basic School with its pre-basic classes 
has continued to work steadily. During 1952-53, the 
total income from thé various productive crafts was 
Rs, 3,311-10-9 and the total expenditure on teachers’, 
salaries and contingencies Rs, 4,303-6-0, giving nearly 
77 per cent self-sufficiency. The senior grades continue 
to be held in the Talimi Sangh compound where: 
they can make use of Kabir Bhavan and other facili- 
ties; the junior grades and the pre-basic school are 
held in the village. In 1950-51, two new .school build- 
ings, one for the pre-basic unit and one for the junior 
basic grades, were built on a site adjoming the village 
to replace the old and extremely overcrowded. build- 
ing which had been used up to then. The new ‘site 
has a good well, and offers many a a for 
development, - 


In November, 1951, the Talimi’ Sangh etaed 
into an understanding with the Wardha District Jana- 
pada Sabha by which the educational supervision of 
twenty village primary schools -was’ undertaken by. 
the Sangh. These schools ard all, with one exception, 
in villages within a 7- or &mile radius of Sevagram; 
and form a compact area within which an all-round 
programme of community ‘education might. be at- 
tempted. The establishment of friendly relationships 
with the village schools and the Sault community at 
once became one of the chief concerns of the Nai 
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Talim Bhavan (Teachers’ Training’ Department). A 
good deal of spadework was done during the cool 
weather of 1951-52 and was followed by an intensive 
summer training school for the village teachers during 
May 1952. During the year 1952-53 a number of steps 
could be taken for the improvement of the schools, 
largely through the increased local interest in their 
welfare, more purposeful craft teaching and more 
interesting and varied community programmes. Plans 
were drawn up in consultation with the Janapada 
Sabha to overcome «the various ‘practical difficulties 
experienced by the teachers’ in trying to remould the 
schools on a “Basic” pattern; two informal conferences 
of teachers and.interested villagers were held at Seva- 
gram in March, and in May the Secretary of the 
Talimi Sangh and- Kumari Shantaben’ Narulkar, ‘met 
with the Director of Public Instruction and the 
Ministers for Education and for Planning in the 
State, and discussed the whole position of Basic 
education in relation to the State’s policy for primary 
education and teacher training. If has been agreed 
that in the twenty schools of the compact ‘area the 
ordinary Class IV examination ‘will not be held but 
that the results of tests conducted by the Talimi 


Sangh will be recognised by the department. The 
Sangh thus finds a great opportunity’ and a great 
responsibility in its hands. 

The Nai Talim Bhavan, whose work has been 


enriched by the contact with the villages which the 
compact area has afforded to its students, is the 
living link between the institutional work at Seva- 
gram and the nation-wide interests of the Talimi 
Sangh. There have been several changes during the 
last four years. States which formerly sent a large 
number of students for training, Jike Madras, Orissa. 
Bombay, Bihar, no longer do so to the same extent 
because there ate now facilities for training in their 
own areas. If students are sent-it is usually for 
special purposes: Bihar sends men for special train- 
ing in post-basie school work; both Bihar and 
Bombay have sent members of the administrative 
and inspecting staff of the Education Department 
for short periods of study. The majority of regualr 
students are now drawn from a group of States which 
have begun work in Basie Education since 1950— 
Hyderabad, Madhya Bharat, Vindhya Pradesh, 
Saurashtra, etc.—from the Ministry of Rehabilitation, 
which is spécially interested in the training of young 
women as teachets or villige workers, and from the 


Gandhi Smarak Nidhi and other groups interested in 


_ Basic Education ag an integral part of healthier 
community development. During the year 1952-53 the 
group included more than 20 students, the majority 
for short courses, who were concerned in one capa- 
city or other wi f, rehabilitation work in Jammu- 
Kashmir State. "The stimulus of intimate contact 


with fellow-students of extremely varied linguistic, 
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economic, cultural and religious backer ‘ounds: E pi 
nues to be one of the most valuable educational 
features of the course. The number of women stu- 
dents has also steadily increased during the period, - 
and during the last year they formed about 40% of . 
the total. , l 

The Nai Talim Bhavan has derived much bene- > 


fit from the greatly increased facilities for weaving ` 
In spite — 


which the new Kabir Bhavan now affords, ae 
of the very large numbers, it has been possible with ©": 
careful organisation to give almost all the regular *~ 
students at least some elementary practical experience ~ 
of weaving. and an appreciation of ifs value as an |. 
educational craft. Selected groups of students have . 
also been given a real introduction to some other . 
crafts, building, carpentry, animal husbandry, dairy- © 


ing, palm-gur and in’ particular agriculture are some - 


of those that have been chosen. The fact that it has — 


been possible to offer a full course of 9$ months for- ` 
students. . ; 


graduate candilates, and that a number of 
longer courses thus providing a link . +. 
between one group and the next, has also eee a 
to a more thorough training. 

Very close contacts have been maintained with a 
number of States in which Basic Eduvation is being | 
newly introduced or in which new developments are: - 
taking place. The Secretary of the Sangh js the Chair- ` 
man of the Special Committee for Basie Education in — 
Hyderabad State and also a member of the Boards 
which control it in a number of others. He is also a 
member of the Central Advisory Board on Education. 
This Board, at its nineteenth meeting in March, 1952, 
received the report of the Sub-Committee which it 
had previously appointed to consider the economic ~: 
aspect of Basic Education. The Sub-Committee -. 
expressed the view that on the basis of the data it 
had collected, the-C.A.B.E. would be justified in. 
modifying the opinion it had expressed in 1944 (when _ 
it was suggested that the economic goal of Basic — 
Education should not be pursued “at the cost of 
educational efficiency”). The CABE. has now 
emphatically re-asserted the importance of handi- 
craft in education. 


“The element of craft work in Basic Educa- 
tion is of such educational importance and value 
that even if no economic considerations were in- 
volved it is” necessary to replace ordinary primary 
education .by Basie education in a planned man- | 
mer, In carrying out this programme special | 

- attention of the State Governments shod be - 
drawn to the fact that a svstem of education — 
cannot .be considered eg Basie education in the 
real sense unless (a) it -provides an integrated 
course including both the junior and the senior 
stages: (b) it places adequate emphasis upon 
craft work in both its educational and productive 
aspects,” 


Those who have followed the discussionseof the | 


last few years will know that these are the two 
points which Basic education workers have continually - 
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pressed for; an integrated (8 years’ school course E 


envisaged in Nai Talim is essential both on educa- 
- tional principle and to make the crafts effective. for 
self-sufficiency. l 

= Tuming to non-Governmental agencies, the 
Gandhi Smaiak Nidhi has earmarked funds for the 


development of Nai Talim: in the States, and during’. 


the last two years a.few students deputed by them: 
have been trained at Sevagram, but. the work is not 
widespr ead. The National Christian Council also held 
a conference of Christian educationists at Sevagram 
in March, 1952, in order to study Basic education at 
first hand. There were over sixty delegates from 
various parts of India. The conference recorded its 
conviction that “the life and work here constituted 
‘a challenge not only to our educational ‘methods but 
to the’ whole of our Christian life and witness,” and 
recommended to the National Christian Council the 
organisation of regional conferences’ on Basic educa- 
tion. One such regional conference has since been 
held in” Hyderabad State, and Christian educational 
institutions have deputed a number of students, for 
tr aining in the Nai Talim Bhavan. > 


Mahatma Gandhi looked upon’ all bis work in 
India ag the application to the circumstances of. his 
own, country of principles of universal validity. The 
irue welfare of mankind, he believed, will only be 
secured when society not only in India but through- 
out the ‘world is based upon Truth and Non-Violence 
and has rejected the materialist values of modern 
“civilisation.” Moreover, ideas know no frontiers, 
and both the principles and methods of education 
through work found an echo in .some of. the best 
educational and social thought of the West. In 
December, 1949, the World Pacifist. Meeting held one 
of its sessions at Sevagram, and many of the oyer- 
seas delegates who attended it. became deeply 
interested in the significance of Nai Talim for -the 
foundations of peace. The Talimi Sangh has main- 
tained contact with these friends and with a steadily 
-widening circle of others who have visited or corres- 
` ponded with Sevagram. The close relationship with 
the members of the Service Civil International. in 
India has already been referred to. Another organisa- 
tion which is concerned to help its members to 
participate in work for international finderstanding is 
the International Development Placement Association 
in the United States, under whose auspices several 
young people have come to Sevagram for varying 


periods of work and study. Foreigners whose work or 


travel interests bring them to India frequently -pay 
a visit to Sevagram, and some of them are Sea ad 
interested to maintain their contacts. A. E. 
Morgan of Yellow Springs, Ohio, who camé ae India 


as a-member ef the Indian Universities ‘Commission, 


is a regular correspondent and valued friend. During 
1952-53, 154 oversea visitors of seventeen edifferent 
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stig visited the Talimi Sangh. Members’ of the 
Talimi Sangh staff also took part in three of the 
international conferences held in India in December, 
1952, the Unesco, Conference on free and compulsory 
education for S-E. Asia, the International Conference 


on social work, and the International Child Welfare 
Conference, : 


The Assistant Secretary, Srimati - fare Devi 
Aryanayakam, was appointed by the Government of ` 
India as*delegate for India in the Sdcial Commission 
of the United Nations. In this capacity ‘she attended 
the sessions of the Commission in. New York. in May,- 
1952, and May, 1953, and was able to-give a number ` 
of lectures on Nai Talim which aroused ‘great interest 
in the United States. Her work has brought the 
Talimi Sangh into touch with Officers of UNO. in 
the Social Commission and - elsewhere, who are deeply 
concerned with community welfare, and a small con- 
ference was held-at Sevagram under U.N.O. auspices 
in January, 1953, to explore areas of agreement and 
possible co-operation between Gandhian’ and other 
workers’ in the field of community development. 

Sonie of the overseas contacts which may prove 
most significant for the future, though as-yet they 
are few and sporadic, are those which chave been 
made during the past few years ‘with Africans from 
many parts of the continent. Many = thoughtful 
Africans desire to see. their- countries: develop, in 
accordance with their own genius, -“a ` society where 
men and women may live in peace,” and are. vividly 
aware of how, in harnessing the -forces of Nature, 
“man has become the slave of the machine and of ` 
his own. greed.” They listen with keen interest to 
accounts of what has been done in Nai Talim in’ 


India, and believe that it may have a “Message for 
Africa. 


This survey of the aotivities and interests of 
which the Talimi Sangh headquarters at Sevagram 
has become, the centre, is not by any means complete. 
But it is sufficient to show the magnitude of the 
Sangh’s opportunities and responsibilities both for 
intensive research and experiment in the development 
of Basic education at home, and for the expansion 
of the work and the presentation of its-relevance to 
the fundamental problems of- the modern world. ‘The 
human resources at its command are quite inadequate 
to do what could and sliould be done, and in these 
matters it is the human, not the financial, resources 
that “really count. One way in which this is felt is 
the inevitable delay in the production of literature, ` 
which is recognised on all hands *to be urgently . 
needed. The materials are there, but.those who could 
put them in shape for general use are occupied -with 
many duties and get little leisure for this work. The 
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publication of the: indi Nai Talim as a. separate 
monthly magaziné catering for the needs of Basic 
schools was resumed in July, 1952. The Talimi Sangh 
has recognised: the need for another periodical, 
possibly. a, quarterly, in English, which would provide 
a` fortim for -discussion not only of the technique, 
syllabus. and ‘detailed programmes which are needed 
by practising Nai Talim teachers, but of the general 
principles of “working to learn” and the psychological 
and social conditions which -aid. or hinder their 
application. Such a periodical could cater to a public, 
both in India and. overseas, which we need to reach. 
: But up to the present sheer pressure of work has 
prevented anything from being done in this field: 
No special mention is made in this report of a 
subject with which all members of the Nai Talim 





Ons of the difficult ‘problems — that is facing the 
States Reorganisation Commission presided ‘over by 
Sir Fazl Ali_is to determine which language is pre- 
dominant in a given region, for it is not a matter 
of mere statistics. From the questions put to the 
witnesses appearing before them either as individuals, 
or on behalf of the numerous political and local 
and cultural organisations in different „parts of India 
by the members of the Commission it appears that 
they are simply thinking in terms of linguistic majo- 
rities or »minorities, including the floatmg population 
in their calculation. At least it seems so from what 
has been reported in the newspapers, especially the 
great, Emglish language dailies like the Hindu, the 
Amrita Bazar Patrika, ete. It may be that we are 
perhaps, doing injustice to them. 


This difficulty is enhanced by the fact that there 
is often “no hard and fast boundaries” between two 
languages, -especially the Aryan languages of North- 
ern India. Each one in turn merges imperciptiblyl 
into its neighbour; and it is often impossible to say 
exactly where the one language ends and the other 
begins. It is complicated by immigration ` and 
emigration, casual, periodic, temporary and perma- 
nent as also the shifting dates of census and the 
change-over from the de facto to the de jure basis. 
Immigration of speakers of one of the two competing 
languages and emigration -of the 
‘particular region complicates the problem. The pro- 
plem is not, absent in South India. Andhra lost the 
” city of Madras because ‘the percéntage of Telugu 
speakers has been decreasing,, while that of ‘Tamil 
speakers has been increasing during the last 70 
years, ` . ' 

No area in India... canbe said to be purely 
uni-lingual. The highest that can be said is that in 
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community have been very deeply saai: the 
Bhoodan Yagna of ‘Shri Vinoba Bhave, Nai Talim 


is. an intégral part of the “family society” of mutual . 


care and responsibility for the common good which 
Shri Vinoba preaches as the goal 


in Shri Vinoba’s own organisation. Bu; the permanent 


responsibility of the Talimi Sangh and of all Nai _ 
to .. 
demonstrate how a living education can provide the =" 


Talim workers to the Sarvodaya programme is 


dynamic needed to rebuild national society in the ways 
of truth. 


devoted teacher and an inspiring school is the 


greatest contribution that Nai Talim can make to - 


the welfare of.any Indian village. 


0; ———— l 
AN INGUISTIC BOUNDARIES AND STATES RE- ORGANISATIÓN COMMISSION _ 
BY TEREL GOBINDA 


‘some districts the percentage of speakers of a párti- 
in other areas it is- 


‘cular language is over 90 or 95; 
much Jess. The dominant language is often in a 
minority. Within the district one language is spoken 
in the east, and another in the west. Sometimes the 
minority speaks two or three or more local and 
tribal languages, each very much different from the 
other. The matter is further complicated by varying 
densities of population even within the district or 
the’ region under ` consideration. There are other 
difficulties too. 

«The difficulties are there; 
terms of simple linguistic majority or minority, even 
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of all his work., 
Students of all departments at Sevagram have taken 
part in Bhoodan Yagna programme both locally and ` 


The steady, daily influence for good of a ~ 
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but to think of in | 


when the two neighbouring languages do not imper- - 


ciptibly merge into each other would be an over- 
simplification of the moat and a wrong approach 
to the problem, 


We would illustrate our meaning-and what we a 


want to say by a diagramatile 
neighbouring languages. -Such distribution is not rare 
and is often’ found in linguistic borders. In the 
diagram the distribution in space is shown ex- 
aggerated for the sake of clearness. 


+ Let us suppose the density of population to` be’ 


‘distribution--of twa. - 


the same or uniform throughout the region from left, 


to right, or say from East to West. The height 
indicates the percentage of speakers of Language A 
or. Language B; the top 
100 per cent. The dotted lne XY in the middle 
represents the 50 per cent level. Language A crosses 
the 50 per cent line XY at P and drops down very 
rapidly as we proceed towards right or- West. Lan- 
guage B crosses the 50 per ceng line XY- at Q, and 
decreases slowly as we proceed towards lefi or East. 
At R the two languages A and B are equal 
number. ° 
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In determining the boundary between Languages 
- A and B, if the: simple majority rule is strictly’ 
followed A cannot claim any land beyond PP’; 
similarly, B cannot claim any land beyond QQ’. To 


whom, A or B, the land represented by P’Q’ is to 


be allotted,-and on what principles? ‘If the onus is 
thrown on A it loses P’Q’; if the onus is thrown on 
B it loses P’Q’. It may be that the entire region is 
now within State A, where A is the predominant 
language. If the question is why .should P’Q’ be 
detached from State A, as language B isnot in a 
. majority, State B, (where B is the predominant 
language) loses it. If- the question is why should 
P'O be retained in State A, as language A is not in 
a majority, it loses PQ’. Much depends upon the 
form of the question, _ 

_ In all the lands to the west of AY, B is the domi- 
Mant language though not the Janguage of the local 
majority. Is it to be given to State B? Similarly, in 
all the lands to the east of R, A is the dominant 
the language of the 


which state, State A or State B, is the land repre- 


= senteä by R’A’ to be given? 


The percentage of speakers of both A and B are 
the same at R. If all lands to the east of RR’ is 
given to State A, the minority of B left there is 
. represented by the vertically shaded aren ORR’. If 

all lands to the west of RR’ is given to State B, the 
minority of A left there is represented by the horizon- 
tally shaded area RR’A’, 

The area ORR’ represents the number of persons 
speaking language B, fos we have supposed the den- 
sity of population to be the same or uniform through- 
out the given region under discussion. Similarly, the 
area RRA’ represents the number of persons speaking 
language B. But area ORR’ ig much larger than the 
area RRA’; 
speaking B left in State A is much larger than the 
number of persons speaking A left in State B. | 


-other languages have got to 


or in other words “the number of persons 
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= The ideal solution would have been 
to leave no Jinguistic minorities in 
Bl either A or B. But as that is not 
possible, the next bést solution would 
be to try to make these areas as nearly 
to each other as s possible; ze, to 
make the number of speakers of A 
left in- State B equal'the number of 
‘speakers of B left in State A. For 
there is reason why one language 
should lose more than the other. 
This would ordinarily be the prin- 
f ciple applicable to all languages ex- 
j cept, Hindi. In a conflict betwen 
Tamil and Telugu, between Malaya- 
lam and Kanarese, between Marathi 
and Gujarati, the above principle 
would help justice and equity. In a conflict between 
Hindi and any other language, Hindi should Iose. 
Hindi is the national language of India; speakers of 
learn Hindi and are 
placed under a serious disadvantage. When the 
Railway Minister, Sri Lal Bahadur Sastri, makes his 
policy speech in Hindi in the Indian Parliament, 
members ignorant of Hindi have got to remain silent, 
They can not either appreciate or criticise the speech 
to influence their fellow members. And this in the 
first half of the fifteen years allotted to English as an 
alternative national language. With the progress of 
time this disadvantage will increase as Hindi is an 
aggressive language and speakers ‘of Hindi are gene- 
rally more intolerant than’ the speakers of any other 
language. Speakers of Hindi have. an initial advant- 
age: and they cannot in all equity and fairness com- 
pete with other languages on terms -of equality. They 
should not be allowed to do so. Some ‘handicap should 
be put: on the speakers of Hindi. For example, in 
linguistic borders no region should be allotted to Hindi 
unless they are in two-thirds majojrity. If in-a region 
all the languages including Hindi are, in a minority; 
and if further Hindi happens to be the most numerous 
minority that region should not go to Hindi unless the 
speakers of Hindi there exceeds the next best minority 
by say 16 or 17 per cent of the total population. 
Speakers of Hindi in such regions will not be at a dis- 
advantage; for Hindi being jhe national language, it 
will be taught in schools; names of railway stations wil 
continue to be painted in Hindi; and so on and on. 


WEST 


In. our above discussions we have over-simplified 
tbe matter by assuming the density of population tc 
be uniform throughout the region. But, in fact, it i 
seldom so, even in rural areas; far less in urban and 
industrial areas. Density is expressed as so many 
persons per square mile. But the basic data are the 
area of a police station and the \oumber of persons 
enumerated there. Police stations are not natural 
geographical units. They were and are formed for an 
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entirely disrévent purpose, having regard to “Law and 
Order”; having regard to the peaceful nature or other- 
wise of. the inhabitants, having regard to the occurrence 
of serious and violent crimes there; having regard to 
the disproportion between sexes in the floating popu- 
lation, having regard to the means of communication, 
easy or otherwisé, with the headquarters; and various 
other factors. One Thana may be very large; another 
small. It is the disregard of this cardinal fact at the 
time of the Radcliffe Award in 1947, which showed a 
much larger area in both the Punjab and Bengal to be 
Muslim majority area than their 
total population strength would war- 
rant, and it is responsible for a 
bigger East Pakistan and a larger 
slice of the Punjab being allotted 
to Karachi. 

Lastly, in coming to a just aan 
proper’ decision the , Commission 
should exclude floating population 
of the region from. sobsideration. 
For inclusion of them will com- 
plicate matters. We will illustrate 
the difficulty by a similar dia- 
eram., . 
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The original distribution of Language A was 
along AB, A, Ag A, A,. On account of influx of 
floating population speaking A, the present distri- 
bution is along AB, Ba A’ A” A” B, Ag Ay. The 
original ‘distribution of language B was along BB, B, 
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p P B, Ba; the’ influx has decreed their ere | 
tages;.and their present distribution is along B B) B, ` 
Ba B4 B; Bg. Aécording to original distribution B F 
might have claimed up to. P; put now it camnot claim. < 
beyond’ S. What about the territory PQ? Ib is a`. 
pocket in A territory. Though the percentage of B is ` 
less between Q and §,. their actual number may not © 
bave decreased rather increased on account of their _ 
natural growth. Because B permitted or could noi 


prevent or invited immigrants speaking A, are they 
to lose all lands between Q and S, 
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and S? 
[The aboye diagrams are not purely hypothetical, 


Situations like them occur on several 
borders; the diagrams arc, however, overdrawn.] 
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SCIENTIFIC LIFE IN ‘YUGOSLAVIA 


By A. BELIC, : 
` President of the Serbian Academy of Science ` 


It is, of course, only a part of the scientific life in the 
world. But conditions ‘for the complete development 
of that life depended, first, on the complete political and 
economic liberation from the enemy, and then also on 
liberation from ‘fear of the ever possible aggression and 
constant insecurity. These conditions were afforded to 
a certain extent by the nineteenth cenutry, but it was only 
the twentieth century which fully ensured them after 


the temporary liberation in 1918 and complete at the’ 


end of 1944, | 

' But despite difficult conditions in which Yugoslavs 
lived before the Liberation, they distinguished them- 
selves in the world war their scientific work, During 
the Renaissance and after many Yugoslavs took part in 
the science of the enlightened world, under their owm 
or, even more frequently, changed ‘names, Of, course, 
these were only individuals for the most part educated in 
foreign scientific ‘schools. I will mention only a few 
of them. Thus a e of Dubrovnik, Maria Getaldic 
(1566—1620), after making his studies in Italy and in 


1 


Paris, considerably distiriguished himself. in Europe with 
his mathematical and physical researches. I will ‘alse — 
mention the Croat Jurij Krizanic (1618—1683) who was 

exiled to Siberia because of his Pan-Slavic teachings 
in Russia. He was a polyhistor and one of the most 
prominent personalities among Slavs in the seventeenth 
century. The number of men who gained prominence 


with their scientific work—men from Dubrovnik and ` 


Dalmatia as -well as from other western parts of 
Yugoslavia including Slovenia—is quite remarkable, I 
will mention only one other name, that of Rudjer 
Boskovic (1711-1787) who distinguished himself with his 
scientific treatises in mathematics, philosophy, physics 
and astronomy and was welb known in the world. He 
printed his- very much esteemed works in. the greatest 
centres of Europe of that day. Many of his works, 
especially that on Atomism, are still valued in 
connection with modern science and spoken very highly 
about by the scientists in many countries, “ 

‘The nineteenth century marks the liberation of 
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between FP 


linguistic 
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_ Yugoslavs: and at. the same time advancement of science 
and education among them, Already in 1808 Dositej 
Obradovic (1742-1811), a Serb from Vojvodina, also 
one of-the few whọ were well-informed about various 
other countries in Europe at that time, imbued with the 
educational ideas of his time, founded the High School 
in, Belgrade during the First Serbian Rising in the 
midst of commotion and insecurity. This was the early 
embryo of the University of today. After him came 
Vuk Karadzic, a Serb from the then unliberated Serbia, 

. he reformed the Serbian (1787-1864) literary language 
and way of writing and laid the foundations for 

_ national culture of. the Serbian people—also i the 
unquiet period of the Second Serbian Rising. Somewhat 
later (1830) Ljudevit Gaj with a prominent group of 
Croats and Slovenes, laid foundations from Croatian. 
national culture. In 1950—to crown these national 
movements—several prominent Serbs and Croats gave 
the initiative for an understanding about the common 
Serbo-Croatian literary language, based on, their. identi- 


cal national language, which was later to become a- 


framework for their modern science and education, 

_ Ås everywhere in the world, so also with Yugoslavs 
—their. highest schools, ‘universities; academies 
scientific associations were the great nurseries of science 


and. culture with their numerous publications, science ' 


institutes attached to the above-mentioned institutions, 


and, as separate scientific bodies, separate smaller 
-scientific institutions (scientific laboratories, often 
attached to factories, farm stations, nurseries, works, 
etc.) .. ' 


I will try to give a brief description. of this scientific 
‘movement which embraces the whole of Yugoslavia and 
which developed from insignificant beginnings in the 

nineteenth century into a torch which today lights up 

almost every corner of Yugoslavia. ) 

Today there are fivé uniyersifies- in the country 

, (Belgrade, - Zagreb, Ljubljana, Skoplje, Sarajevo). This 
year ‘has seen, the building of the sixth university in 


Novi Sad (in the . Autonomous Province of Vojvodina - 


as -part of the People’s Republic of Serbia), The 
Belgrade University nominally began in 1808, to say 
nothing “about what had existed previously in the 
independent Serbian state of the Middle Ages, and 
actually im 1938 when Lyceum was opened for higher 
education—~an institution which was turned in 1863 into 
the High Schoo), - later with four facalties, and finally 
received the name ‘and organization of a „university in 
1905-6. This - university taught natural science and 
mathematics, social and philological studies, the law 
and technical. science, but, unfortunately, neither Nikola 
Tesla, a. Sèrb from Lika. (1856-1943), who won. fame 
in America with his ventions in. the 
electricity, nor another Serb—Mihajlo Pupin -(1858- 
1935) from Vojvodina, also a great electro-technical 
expert «and professor at Columbia > University—have 
-worked in the Belgrade University. In. it won distinction 


a number of important scientists (Djuro, Danjcic, Josif 
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- institutes and faculties in- Austria. 


and- 


sphere of- 
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Pancic, Stojan Novakovic; Jovan Cvijic, Mib. Petrovic 
and others), The University’ in Zagreb which was 
preceded by scientific collegiates in the previous 
centuries (in the seventeenth and later), was opened 
in 1874 and gave a large number of scientists especially 
from the sphere of historical sciences, for which it had 
a brilliant -model in Franjo Racki (1828-1894), 
philological, sciences in which Vatroslav Jagic (1839- 
1923) was already distinguished in the. world, 
ethnographic-anthropological, legal and other sciences 
(with Dragutin Gorjanovic Kramberger (1856-1936). 
Today the Zagreb University is developing in all 
directions, and its Medical Faculty is particularly.on a 
high level. The University in Ljubljana (1919) was 
preceded by various scientific collegiates beginning 
from 1396. The Slovene University could from the very 
beginning be placed`on a good basis as the Slovenes 
had previously been working at various scientific 
It was particularly 
distinguished by its lingusitic-scientific work, for which 
it had gréat predecessors in’ Jernej Kopitar (1780-1844) 
librarian of the Vienna Court Library, the famous 
Slavonic scholar, teacher and assistant of Vuk Karadzic; 
in Franjo Miklosic (1813-1891), professor of Vienna 
University for many years and initiator of the scientific 
study of Slav languages—a famous Slavonic. scholar ‘and. 
teacher of all Slav languages; in Vatroslav Oblak (1864- 
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1894), prematurely deceased professor of Slay philology 


in Graz and others; it also won distinction in mathematica] 
and technical sciences. The - Spoplje University 
had a philosophical faculty since 1920, .but was trans- 
formed into the real national Macedonian university 
in -Skoplje only after, = liberation, Today it is 
success{ully developing - all directions. After the 
liberation steps” were a pe for the opening of the 
University. in Sarajevo, which -is gradually developing 
into a full university. Before the war; Vojvodina had 


-a Faculty of Law in Subotica, and has new (1954) two 


faculties: The Faculty of Philosophy and the Faculty 
of Agriculture, and is later to see the foundation. of other 
faculties as well, 

These are the first and most important nurseries ol 
scientifia workers who are. continuing their training in 
various scientific: ‘workers’ institutions. The highest 
scientific institutions which are today publishing 


. numerous scientific works and training, new scientific 


workers in their institutes, are scientific, acadèmies, So 
far we have three of them in our country; in Belgrade, 
in Zagreb and in Ljubljana.. : 
The Serbian Academy of Science, which ‘was 
preceded by the Society of Serbian Enlightement (1842. 
1846), which was transformed into thes- Serbian Scientific 2 
Society (founded 1886, reorganized 1947)—is the highest“ 
scientific institution for the People’s Republic of Serbia. 
It- has now 68 years of development- behind it, develop- 
ment interrupted by wars (from -1912-1918 and from 
1941 till 1945). In a number ofẹ its: publications it 
enabled a large’ number of scientists to develop their 
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ite Tt ened important series of publications 
especially about national life and the origin of 
populatiéns; series of editions on the historical (ancient) 
monuments both in the national and foreign languages. 
After the war, especially since 1947,° the Serbian 
Academy of Science became very active in its efforts to 
rally the older and younger scientific workers in its 
institutes, Up to 1952 there were 23 of them. As some 
of them (for instance, the Hydro-technical Institute) 
the Nikola Tesla Institute, the Ecological Institute, etc. 
have developed thus far that they could work quite 
independently, ien of them were allowed io have a 
completely independent organization. In these Institutes 
younger and older cadres work on scientific problems, 
publish their works in the publications of the Institute, 
in separate editions, in the periodicals which some 
Institutes print and ‘which keep a record of the 
movements of our science, sometimes covering the 
results of the movements of our science, sometimes 
covering the results of the whole of Yugoslavia. A 
Similar organization characterizes also Yugoslav Academy 
of Learning and Art (1866) in Zagreb, which in. 
additiom to a large number of scientifie treatises from 
nearly all branches, is also publishing an important 
historical dictionary of the Serbo-Croat language (up to 
now 12 and a half big books have appeared). This 
Academy likewise has a certain number of ‘scientific 
institutes, The Slovene Academy of Learning and Art 
(since 1939), which was directly preceded by the 
Society for Humanist Knowledge and many other 
societies, publishes scientific treatises and works, 
especially from the sphere of archaeology; and has a 
certain number of scientific institutes, 

Although other provinces have no academies, their 
numerous scientific and technical societies carry on an 
intensive activity. 

The scientific societies also play a significant role in 
stimulating and raising the technical and scientific work 
in the country, There is a large number of these 
throughout the country and they are linked together in 
different scientific organizations. These organizations 
usually publish their periodicals, magazines which some- 
times have a great significancé for the development of 
our science (for example, the publication of the Medical 
Society, Biological, Geographical, Historical, Societies, 
the Serbain Language Society, etc.), There are in 
Yugoslavia about 250 such periodicals, 

Finally, there exist. in the country many independent 
scientific institutes, various independent scientific 
laboratories and: ancillary institutions, such as libraries 
and museums. I must specially point tọ the 
archaeological excavations which are going on every- 
' where.. How important some of these institutions are 
will be shown by the example of the Institute for Nuclear 
Physics (in Vinca near Belgrade) with several hundred 
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collaborators and a whole colony erected on ihe bank of 


the Danube, as well as the Lexicographen Institute in 


Zagreb, with over two thousand collaborators, who are 
occupied with the editing and publication of several 


bulky encyclopaedias of great value. In Split there is 


an Oceanic Institute for the study of the Adriatic Sea 
and fisheries, with excellent ‘equipment, with several 
stations on. the Adriatic shore. In Belgrade, and in 
other republican centres; there are excellent Hygienic 
institutions with a large number of doctors—experts, Also 
there are Geological institutions in all the Yugoslav 
republics engaged in research work in the field and 
studies in the laboratories, It would take too 
space to enumerate all the scientific and semi-scientifie 


institutes in the country, There are over six hundred of © 


them. The fact that there are so many of these 
institutions and that their work is so varied calls for 
constant care about them. Their scientific significance, s 
the value of their work and their financing, which means 

considerable expenditures, (although many of these ` 
institutes draw large incomes from their activity) — 
demand the organization of a separate body or separate 


bodies in both the republics and the Federal Government. ` = 


This was not neglected by the people’s authorities which 
wish to set up high scientific centres for the appraisal 
of the work of eveřy individual institute in all directions, 
so that all of them could be helped if need be and that 
their work could be co-ordinated in every respect. 

Tribute is due to the modern socialist organization 
of our country and to the people’s authorities for all 
these results, Besides this, scientific researches are a 
great need for any organized work in school, in the 
field, in the factory, Although we must be constantly 
in touch with world science in order to keep our scientific 


work on a worthy level, our country understands its. 


freedom and its independence as an opportunity to help 
with the scientific work of its sons not only the education 
of its peoples but also the satisfying of the pressing 
needs of their life. 

Knowing the. extent of the scientific disposition and 
scientifié curiosity among our people, aware. that 
Yugoslavia are always. willing to dévote themselves to 
scientific work in which they show a measure.of self- 
sacrifice without which there can be no scientific success, 
and also—which is the most significant feature of all 
for modern Yugoslavia—with what understanding and 
constant care the people’s authority sees to the creation 
of ever-improving conditions for scientific work in the 
country, ‘we are convinced that the successfully started 
work will develop in Yugoslavia with increasing force 
and spread) to ever new spheres of activity. This 


eae : „o 
conclusion is imperatively imposed when we embrace in. « 


a glance all that has been .done in this direction since’ 
the Liberation, in less than ten years. 
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Bovks in the principal European and Indian languages are reviewed in 


The Modern Review, 


But reviews of all books sent cannot be guaranteed. 


Newspapers, periodicals, school. and college text-books, pamphlets, reprints of | 


magazine articles, addresses, etc., are 


not noticed. ‘The receipt of books 


received tor review cannot be acknowledged, nor can any enquiries relating 


thereto suswered. 


or ENGLISH 
= MIDNAPORE SALT PAPERS: Edited by Dr. 
-Narendra Krishna Sinha. Selections ‘from Bengal Dis- 
treet Itecords. Published by Das Gupta and Co., 
Caleutta-12. Pop. xi + 24 and two plates. Price 


a 


Rs. 7-8.. 


_ It is a pleasing sign that the series of old Bengal 
District Records. of historical or economic value, 
which was discontinued after Firminger, has been 
revived. The present volume comes to us under the 
editorial care of an expert like Dr. N. K. Sinha, who 
has been assisted by two very promising younger 
scholars, Profs. Tarit K. Mukherji and Arun K. Das. 
Gupta. The West Bengal Regional ‘Records Survey 
Committee which: has prepared the volume and the 
Provincial Government which has borne the cost of 
printing, alike deserve to be congratulated on the 
result, = ) 

The interest of the subject of salt, production and 
distribution py Bengal spreads to other provinces of 
North India as well—Assam, Bihar (to some extent) 
and Orissa (though under Maratha rule till 1803) all 
drew this necessary of life from Bengal. The system 
of manufacture, distribution, check (on smuggling) 
and the worries of the contract system are here 
revealed from the letters of harassed officers. Salt was 
“a very important item of the commodities dealt with 
by the Economist Writer (“Commercial Resident”) 
posted by the E. I. Co. in the large district towns 
Vike Rajshahi and Berhampur) along with the 
Collector and Magistrate, and the editor has traced 
the service history “of many of the British civil 
servants who figure in this correspondence. 
Important (and now forgotten) side of Bengal’s 
history’ would .have been lost to the memory of the 
present generation but for this book. l 

. JADUNATH! SARKAR 


FAMOUS TALES OF IND.: By A. S. Panchapa- 
kesa Ayyar. Published by V. Ramaswamy Sastrulu 
and Sons, Madras. 1954. Pp. iz +. 8949 Price Rs. A 
=- India has been a reputed land of stories and 
fabies for centuries. While the Buddhist Jataka tales 
constitute: the largest body of folk-lore in the world, 
the stories of the Panchatantra through their 
numerous translations apd adaptations from the 
Middle Ages down to the present times have become 
part. of the world-literature. “In the present work the 
author whose well-written historical novels (Chanakyg 
and Chandragupta dnd Baladitya, a Historical Ro- 
mance of Ancient India) were noticed by us in previous 
“issues of, the periodical, has put in an English garb 
eleven stories dating from the Vedic times. The stories 
include such masterpieces as the tales of Nala and 
` ’ © 
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Damayanti, ‘Savitri: and Satyavan, Dushyanta . and 
Sakuntala (from the classical Sanskrit literature) and 
Kovalan and Kannaki as well as Manimekalai (from 
the literature of classical Tamil). At the end of. his 
interesting Preface (pp. vili-ix) the author observes 
that his work has been written “mainly with a view. 
to make the world. outside acquainted with these fine. 
Indian stories” and to make men atid women all over 
the world “feel a kinship with India.” This, he says, 
is in keeping»swith the spirit. of the old Vedic sage. 
who uttered ‘the words Mata bhumi; putro ham 
prithivyah as well as the present movement towards 
one world following from the rapid development of 
communications and “the breaking down of barfiers 
by two World-wars” (sie). We have no -hesitation in 
Saying that the author has been successful 
in his laudable object. Using a plain English style he 
has succeeded in’ a large measure in reproducing the 
wonderful dramatic effect- and’ the noble impulses and 
emotions of. the original stories. We would, however, 
observe: that the characters and incidents of the 
author’s story of Harischandra are in part different 
from those of the familiar Puranic. version 
dramatised by the poet Kshemisvara in his Chanda- 
kausika drama. We would further draw the author’s 
attention to the slips in his translation ‘of Sanskrit 
proper names, such as Viswadevas (p. 9), Vaidharini 
(p.°71), Vasishta’ (p. 78 f.) and Sarangrava (p. 148 
f). The transliteration and- translation of the wel- 
-known Sanskrit prayer to the goddess Durga com- 
mencing with the words Sarvamangala-mangalye, are 
faulty m some respects. These slight blemishes, how- 
ever, do not detract from the high merits of this 
work which, we hope, will attract a wide circle of 


readers. — 
U. N. GHOSHAL 

THE ARDENT PILGRIM (An introduction to the 
life and work of Mohammed Iqbal): By Iqbal Singh. 
ee by the Orient Longmans. Pp. vi +- 246. Price 

s. 68, . one 

Sir Muhammad Iqbal is one of those great men on, 
whom widely divergent estimates have been made. Some 
have hailed him as the Messiah of a Muslim revival, as 
the prophet who envisaged a homelarid for the Muslims 
of India, while others have*regarded him as the har- 
binger of commercial discord. 

The author Iqbal Singh steers clear, of these views 
and attempts a critical appraisal of his’ hero’ on the 
basis of his writings.° He sketches here the poet’s career, 
unfolding at’ every step the bearing of the environment 
and of the contemporary events on his mental growth. 
For instance, the poet in early youth, was a votary of- 
Indian nationalism, and a bard of H&idu-Muslim unity - 
expressing, his thoughts in such poems as the Tarana-i- 
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| Hind, Ode to the Himalayas dnd Naya. Shivalaya. The 


` sublimity of his thought was then reflected in such verses, 
“You think God exists in these idols of stone, í 
Each speck of dust of my native land is as holy 
ener _ as. country’s idol.” - 

A change in Iqbal’s mental outlook occurred after 
1905 when he went to Europe to study philosophy and 
came in direct contact with the amazing material progress 
made by the West,.as contrasted with the backwardness 
of his community. For years the poet pondered deeply 
and. his musings found expression in one of his remark- 
able books of verse, the Assrar-i-Khudi (The Secrets of 
the Self). Here Iqbal gave utterance to a new philosophy, 
the essence of which was a life of ceaseless action, and 
creative endeavour as against the ascetic views of life 
which was denounced by him in uncompromising terms. 

“Arise and create a new world, 

Be an Abraham, and wrap thyself up in flames.” 


He held Prophet Muhammad as the embodiment of. 


human perfection, hecause he had united in his person 
kigh moral and spiritual excellence with dynamic action. 
The main burden of his song from 1914 to 1923 was the 
exaltation, and glorification of Islam as reflected in his 
work (Asrar-i-Khudi, Ramuzi-Bekhudi, Talu-i-Islam and 
Kiuzisi-Rah) » From 1923 Iqhal’s Islamic thoughts were 
shot through and through with a new conception. It was 
the message of Ishg (love) which permeated his poetical 
works such as the Payam-i-Mashrig (Message of the 
East), 1923, Zabur-i-djam (Pslams of the East), and 
Bal-t-Zibrael (Wings of -Gabriel). The new refrain taken 
up by the poet reached its high-water mark in his 
magnum opus—Javed Namah. In- this work Iqbal under- 
took an itinerary across the heavens, on the model of 
Dante and is claimed to have established his claim as a 
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. ‘world-poet. x 


The author Iqbal Singh does not make such a clear- 
cut division of the poet’s career which is the reviewer's 
own thesis fully expanded in an article published in the 
February issue (1955) of the Visva-Bharati Quarterly. 
Mr. Singh writes with admirable dispassion in an easy 
_fiowing style, very rarely is his thought obscured by the 
verbiagé of words. I unhestitatingly recommend this book 
to those who are interested in this rernarkable man whose 
influence upon his contemporaries has beén so revolu- 
tionary. 

N. B. Roy 


LORD MAHAVIRA—THE JAINA PROPHET: .By 
Puranchand Samsodkha. Published by Kubera Enterprises 
Ltd, 21, Sunkuram. Chetty Street, Madras-1, Pp, 66. 
Price Re, 1. E -, 

The author of the’small book under review has also 
written several books in Bengali on different aspects of 
Jainism. In the present booklet he has given in a very 
succint form the life and teachings of Lord Mahavira, the 
last Jain Prophet and the elder contemporary of Lord 
Buddha. Mahavira was born in Kundagrama of Vaishali 
in 599 B.C. and attained Nirvana in Pawa in Bihar and 
breathed his last in 527,B. U. at the age of 72 years in 
the latter place. He conducted his spiritual mission for 


about. thirty years and made disciples lay and monastic ` 


half a million nearly. 

Lord Mahavira is the founder of Jain religion as it 
“is followed today, His salient ` teachings and -eleven 
parables gleaned from various Jain Sutras or Sanskrit 
classics on Jainisny are also found at the end of the book. 
Jainism like Buddfiism is an Indian religion and calls the 


highest state of spirtual experience as Nirvana. To -the 


Jaina’s Nirvana is the state wherein kevale jnana or 


~~ 


absolute wisdom is attained whereas to the Buddhists the | p 


same is the state of nothingness, Like the Buddhists the *’ 


Jainas did not fall into the quicksands of nihilism and 


atheism, A comparative study of Jainism, Buddhism and 


Hinduism, which are only three aspects of Indian religion, 


is sorely needed to enlighten and inspire the New Indian © 


Republic, -> 
A perusal of this booklet will give the reader’a basio 


ided of Jainism and its last Tirthankar Mahavira. It is | _ 
The frontis- +` 


readable throughout and authéntic as well. 
piece contains a good picture of Lord Mahavira. 


1. WONDERS OF THE TIME-SPACE: Page 292. 
Price Rs. 8. o i | 
2. INTEGRAL EDUCATION: Pp. 124. Price Re. 1-8. 
- By Swami Meadhavtirth. Published by 
Ashram, Post Valad, Ahmedabad. A. P. Ry. 


Besides these two books under review, the learned 
author has half a dozen more volumes on Indian philo-. 
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the Vedant i 


sophy and allied- subjects, The aim of writing these books > 


is to interpret our age-old philosophy in the light 


considerably in this difficult but desirable task. 


of 
modern science. We are glad to see that he has succeeded 


s 
% 


The first book under review deals with the wonders c i 
of space and time. In the eleventh chapter after which .” 


the book is named, three stories of Gadhi; Lila and 
Lavana from the Yoga-Vasistha, an ancient Sankrit work, 
are told to. illustrate the mystery of time-experience. The 
stories show how a moment looks like years in a dream- 


and on being awake how those years ‘appear as moments, — 
King Harischandra experienced a span of twelve years. >: 
in a short dream, An unhappy hour hangs heavy like an... 


age whereas a happy year passes soon like a moment. 
In the preface seventeen different calenders 


tion of years differs from country to country. This proves 


the relativity of time, Similarly, the relativity of space 


can be understood frorn ordinary observations. This’ is 


mathematically proved by Albert Einstein’s theory - gfe F 


Relativity. 7 TNI l 
The book under review is the result of thirty years 


of patient research on the subject and is written to bring 


home to us that the latest discoveries of modern science’ 
do support the Vedantic theory of illusion. 


are. 
mentioned to point out how the conception and calcula- ... 


The secénd book is òn integral education and bas 
the alternative title of Brahmavidya. In the Upanishads _ 


it is called Para-vidya by which the Immutable One is ° 


known. In the opinion of the Vedantist author, Srimad 
Bhagavatam is a standard Sanskrit work -on 3 
education and King -Parikshit learnt this from Sukdev 
within. seven 
in India by the Perfect Ones like 5ri Ramakrishna, Sri 
Aurovindo, Sri Ramana Maharshi and others. In the West, 
the possibility of such education is ‘being increasingly | 
realised by thee eminent thinkers like Count Keyserling 
and others after the discovery 
The second book was prepared more than a year 
after the first and seems: to be supplementary to the 
Both the books are informative and instructtve. 
| l SWAMI JAGADISWARA'NANDA 
E o] Pi y 


k 


CRIMES -AND INDIAN CHILDREN: By 


Birendra Mohan Mukerji. Published by the National . 
Literature Co., 105, Cotton Street, Calcutta. Pp. 116. 


Price Rs. 8-12. 
This is a study of crime : 
Caleutta. The author is an’ officer of tne 


criminat—his’ psychology, 


a 
* 


~ 


~ 


of the theory of Relativity, — 


among ‘chijdren in’ 
Calcutta 
Police and had ample opportunities.to study the child. 
his environment ‘and. his © 


days. Such education is imparted even now - 


integral >. 


first. 







As a member of the society every individual is 


interested in the child and his future. In the child 
‘there is the seed of good and bad and it is for the 
society and the State to nourish and dévelop this 
vtiny seed into full, vigorous and socially useful human 
-being. The most modern idea about crime is that of 
social sympathy, education and reforms and not of 
punishment, pure and simple, as it was in old days. 
“Crime is looked upon more as a disease than a sin, 
‘An individual criminal is not the only person responsible 
Tor his crime; society, his associations, education, 
‘heredity, physical defects and a lot of other things 
‘are to be taken into consideration and‘ proper remedy 
applied in each case. Every child criminal ig a pro- 
‘blem to be tackled separately. | 

| The author’s treatment of the subject is scientific. 
His suggestions are construetive. He has drawn 
attention to the treatment of crime in Soviet Russia 
which deserves attention of our State authorities, 


INDUSTRIAL POLICY OF INDIA: -By Prof. 
-R. V. Rao, Published by N. A. Agarwal and Co, Agra. 
Pp. #+66. Price Re. 1-8. l 

In this brochure the author hag discussed the 
economic «problems of the country, such as tariffs 
and industry. foreign capital, labour movement, 
cottage industry and planned economy and loċation 
of industry. The author wants the- Government to 
formulate a policy which will further the economic 
“welfare of the masses and not of the big capitalists 
-or. of “India Ltd.” foreign concerns. 


A SURVEY OF LABOUR IN INDIA: By V. R. 
K. Tilak. Published by Atma Ram and Sons, Delhi. 
Pp. 70. Price Rs. 2. 


_- This is a regional.approach to present a bird’s-eye 
. yiew of the condition of labour in India, The author 
discusses such an important subject in ten chapters, 
wiz. the background, distribution of., working popu- 
dation, cost of living, wages, trade unions, industrial 
disputes, accidents, unemployment, budgets and labour 
administration and legislation and this within a brief 
compass. of 70 pages which is creditable. Most up-to- 
date figures and statistics have been used to make a 
correct presentation of the subjects dealt, with. The 


manner of discussion is suggestive and helpful to the ` 


administrators. As all economic planning must take 
into consideration the human resources ef the country, 
such a booklet is particularly welcome to them who 
desire a clear understanding of social and evonomic 


background to raise the social and living standards- 


in India. Such a brochure deserves wide circulation. 
z © A. B. DUTTA 

- STUDIES IN MEDIEVAL RELIGION ‘AND 
LITERATURE OF ORISSA: By Chittaranjan Das. 
: Vosve-bharali, Santiniketan. Price Rs. 4. 
Much of our cultural heritage still awaits our recog- 
nition. The author has presented herein the result’ of 
his careful research at the Visva~Bharati. The book 
centains four chapters, viz, (i) Achyutananda and the 
Pancha Sakhas, (ii) Notes on Iswara Dass Chaitanya 


Bhagavata, (iii) Mahima Dharma, (iv) Living Buddhists - 
of Orissa. The Appendix at the end deals with a new 
manuscript of Dhyanamala. The work contains some 
new materials, likely to be of use to future historians, 
| D., N. MOOKERJEA 





SANSKRIT 


NATYASASTRA (Vol. HI. With the commentary of. 
Abhinavagupta): Edited with an Index by M. Rama- 
krishna Kavi, M.A. Gackwad’s Oriental Series, No. CXXIV. 
Oriental Institute, Baroda. Price Rs. 15. 

The appearance of volume three of the edition `of 
the wellknown but occasionally obscure téxt of the 
Natyasasira of Bharata with the commentary of a great 
savant and polyniath, Abhinavagupta, of Kashmir twenty 
years after the publication of the second volume will be 
highly welcome to the world of scholars. It comprises 
chapters 19—27. The three volumes together thus cover 
three-fourths of the entire work. We shall now be eagerly 
waiting for the fourth and last volume containing the 
remaining chapters, which, as assured by the learned 
General Editor, will be published at any early date. May 
we hope that it will give, among other things, a full 
description of the critical apparatus and an amalgamated. 
index of the names of works and ‘authors mentioned in 
the commentary ? In the Index without any title occurring 
in the present volume a number of inaccuracies were 
detected. È 


CHINTAHARAN CHAKRAVARTI 


i l BENGALI l Pa Ep 
BINGSHA SHATABDIR SHESH DETECTIVE 
UPANYAS: By Prabodh Chandra Basu. To be had- 
of Bengal Publishers, 14, Bankim Chatterjee Street, 

Calcutta-12. Price Re. 1-8. 

An interesting satite on ordinary detective novels, 
whose authors oftén create incredible situations and 
force upon the amazed reader an unwarranted con- 
clusion. Here the detective dies at the very opening 
of the story. Gangaram’s story-inventing power is 
nicely analysed. There are occasional flings at the 
failure of Law to catch hold of its evaders. On the 
whole, the book offers good enjoyment for an hour 
or s0, 

D., N. MoKA 
HINDI 

RAT PAGAL HO GAIL: By Shrivastava Himan- 

shu. Pratibha Prakashan, Patna-4. Pp. 160. Price 


Rs. 3, 7 l i 

AVAGUNTHAN: By. Satyaprakash Sengar. 
Avadh Publishing House, Lucknow. Pp. 166. Price 
Rs. 2-12. . 

The former is “a psychological and revolutionary 
novel,” so says the sub-title, agd it is by a writer 
who is slowly coming to the forefront. His pen is, 
indeed, like a rapier, the thrusts of which ruthlessly 
do away, of course in the story, with all those indivi- 
duals and elements which rob man of his social as 
well as economic equality and equity. The plot is 
woven round the life*of an artist whom partly poverty 
and partly passion for social justice turn into a man ” 
of action, out’ to throw to the winds many a pet 
slogan and shibboleth. The writer has undoubtedly 
an ear and.an cye for story-telling Qui at times he. 
does more violence to his art and idealism than is 
actually warranted. But he will before long cultivate - 
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a capacity to harness his blood-curdling spirit and 
scenes and win his spurs. | 
The latter is a sheaf of eight short stories by an 
author who though new in the field, has already 
acquired an effortlessness in subject as well as in style, 
which is the secret and stamp of all -true art. “His 


stories overflow with “humanism,” so much so that 


even Nature, for whom he has the love and eye of 

a frenzied poet, is treated by him as if she were his 

next-of-kin. Shri Sengar should give us many more 
G. M. 


such short stories. l 
GUJARATI 

ALANKAR ADARSHA: By K. K. Shastri, Published 
by the Gujarat Vidyasabha, Ahmedabad. 1949, Paper 
cover. Pp. 384. Price Re. 1. 

Acharya Shri Viharilalji of the Swami Narayan cult 
had come in close contact with the late Kavi Dalpatram, 
who was a follower of that cult. The former had com- 
posed a work on Alankar Shastra which the latter had 
edited but for some reason or another it did not get the 
publicity it deserved. Shri Shastri has now edited it on 
modern lines, and although there are several composi- 
tions already on this topic, this attempt of Shri Shastri 
to put it forth on up-to-date lines deserves commendation. 

MANILALNA TRAN LEKHO: By Prof. Dhirubhai 
P. Thakar, M.A, Published by the Gujarat Vidya Sabha, 
Ahmedabad, 1949. Paper cover, Pp. 296. Price Rs. 2. 

The late Prof. Manilal N. Dwivedi has left his mark 
on the literature of Gujarat, in various directions : Prose, 


Poetry, Drama, Criticism, etc. Prof. Thakar has already. 


published a book on Manilal’s life and work, called 
Manilalni Vichar-dhara. The three essays published 
under the heading of Manilal’s Three Contributions 
(Lekho) are a sort of supplement to that important work 


and completes the survey of his writings. The topics, 
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_Athlete—-has his feats narrated in easy language. 





Abliyas (study), East and West, and Nari Pratistha ~~ 


(Dignity of Women) have been dealt with by him in a -< 
full of details.  : 


highly thought-provoking way, and are 
His views about the influence of the West on the East 
are none too complimentary to the West. It is so good 
of Prof. Parikh to have rescued them from the obscurity 
into which they would have otherwise fallen, All credit 


is therefore due to him. 


(1) GUJARATNAN LOKE GITO (Folk Songs of 
Gujarata) : By Madhubhai. Patel. Price Re, 1-4. 
(2) BHIMANAN PARAKRAMO (The Courageous 


Deeds of Bhima) : By Madhavji G. Patel. Price Re, 1-4.- ` 


(3) HITOPADESHA : By Sitaram J. Sharma. Price 
Re, 14. 
— (4) GUJARATNI RANGBHUMI (The Stage in 
Gujarat) : By Diwan Bahadur Hirelal L. Kaji. Price 
six amas. — -> 

(5) BHIMBHAINUN PEHARAN (The Shirt or 
Bhimbhai) : By Chhotubai J. Bhatt. Price four annas. 

Ail published by the Society for the Encouragement 
of Cheap Literature, Ahmedibed and Bombay, 1950. 

These are-all information-giving books, priced cheap | 
to make them popular. The Folk Songs of Gujarat is a 
creditable piece of research and throws 
social habits of Gujarat. Bhim—the well-known Pandav 
Tito- 
padesh requires no introduction, The tales are so well 
told, it is an all-India work, Diwan Bahadur Kaji’s book 
realistically describes what the Theatre and theatrical 
companies have done in the past for the entertainment 
and enlightment of the theatre-going public in Gujarat and 
Bombay. The last is an attractive illustrated work meant 
for children—“tiny tots.” 

KMJ. 





TO TRE YOUTH OF INDIA 


By 
SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 


‘The object of this publication is to bring within the easy reach of our 
student population a small, cheaply-priced yet representative selection 


of the Swami-Vivekananda’s message to the sons and daughters of India. 


Page 168 


Price Re. 1/12- 


ADVAITA ASHRAMA 


4, WELLINGTON LANE, CALCUTTA-13 À 
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_ Netaji of India 
“R. D.” writes in The Indian Review : 


A youngman of .twenty-four, with. brilliant academic 
career, stood fourth in the LCS, but worte to his brother 
from Cambridge in 1921, “If C. R. Das-in his age can 
give up everything. ».., I am sure a youngman like myself 
is much’more capable of doing it. The very principle of 
‘serving under an alien bureaucracy is intensely repugnant 
to me. The path of Aurobinda Ghosh,” (who also passed 
LCS. but did not serve), “is tọ me-me more noble, more 


inspiring, more lofty, more unselfish, though more thorny’ 


y++-Persomally I am not afraid of suffering....” . That 
youngman is no other than Netaji Subhas Ghandra Bose. 
Having resigned from LCS. he straight-away placed 
his services ‘at the disposal of Deshabandhu C, R. Das, 
whose colossal sacrifice, fearless nationalism. wonderful 
resourcefulness and self-confidence and complete freedom 
from communal feeling marked him out ‘not ‘only as a 
leader but a leader of leaders in India, Soon Bose became 
the right-hand-man, nay the “best man” of the party of 
Deshabandhu Das, whose classical utterance, “If Jove of 


country is a crime: I am a criminal,” was made when he’ 


(Subhas Chandra Bose) was placed under arrest in 1924, 
Equally soon he developéd all the qualities of a leader. 
In fact, he was the youngest leader of India and one of 
the youngest Presidents of the Congress. l 
He had “only one goal—the freedom of India and only 
one will—to do on die in the cayse.of Indian freedom.” 
“Let there be one solemn, resolve—cither liberty or 
death,” was his vow and this he inculcated upon his 
' “comrades and officers? To attain that goal, he was pre: 
pared to make any sacrifice, to hazard any risks and ‘to 
continue to fight without being deterred by any trials and 
tribulations and even defeats. To him nothing seemed 
impossible if only it led ‘to the attainment of freedom. 
Not only did he “sacrifi¢e his all for the hard-won, 
freedom,” as remarked by Sri Jawaharlal Nehru, he never 
accepted any personal advantage for himself. In fact one 
of the pledges he prescribed for applicants before enlist- 
ing as his Volunteers was, “I shall seek no personal advan- 
tage for myself.’ Wis surrender of Rs. 1000|- from his 
pay as Chief Executive Officer of Calcutta” Corporation, 
was one of the earliest instances of such voluntary sur- 
“render. f 


He was completely fearless and discharged all risks. 


_ to attain his goal in life, as will- he evidenced by his 
escape from his guarded house in Calcutta in 1941-in the 
face of all vigilance and abnormal war-time risks through 
Afganisthan and Moscow to Berlin as Signor Orlando 
Mazzota under an Italian passport, his dangerous journey 
in submarine from Germany‘to Singapore in 1943 which 
he himself described in a letter in Bengali as a “perilous 
journey in which very likely he might not live to reach, 
his destination” and his Azad Hind Government. and 
Azad Hind Force. . Like risks, he conquered difficulties 
in almost impossible. situations, In 1941, he feind him- 
í aS 5 ` = 
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J INDIAN PERIODICALS 


‘or Relief organisation, 


‘influence, 





self a stranger in Germany during the critical days of 
war for that country and yet he succeeded in making the 
German Government agree to bear all expenses for his 
“Free India Centre’, to supply technical personnel for his 
Azad Hind Radio and to train, by German military train- 
ing personnel, the volunteers of his “Free India Legion” 


‘who were to have the same facilities and “amenities as 


German units but were not to be, mixed with any of ‘the. 
German formations nor to be put on any German front 
except for India against British forces and for - the 
first time an Indian Flag flew in Germany, as we learnt 
from the articles contributed by Sri A. C. N. Nambrar 
and Sri N. G, Ganpuley, So he was always undaunted - 
by any difficulties or even by any setbacks. “I am a. 
born optimist,” he. said,- “and I shall not admit defeat 
under. any circumstances,” . 
His organisations. were from the beginning thorough 
and perfect, be it procession, picketing, hartal, Volunteer | 
He threw himself entirely inta 
what he did and organised and he always insisted on 
strict discipline and proper training, That was how he’ 
endeared himself to his co-workers and officers and that 
was why things were unhesitatingly left to him by Desh- 
bandhu Das in political organisations, by Dr, P. C. Roy 
in Relief Organisation and by Sardar Vithalbhai Patel 
in the matter of his will. All these ultimately 
contributed to the organisation `of his .“‘Free India. 
Centre” in Germany and of the famous I. N. A. in which’ 
diverse elements of different languages, réligions, castes 
and races were welded into a wonderful homogenous 
whole. The: brave deeds and deaths of the warriors 
of I. N. A. with the name‘of Netaji in their lips énly 
testified to his unique organising genius and cementing 
Even after his reported death, a General of. 
I.N.A., on coming to his house’ in Calcutta, bitterly 
wept trying out the name of Netaji. 
As a true leader of India, he was always: guided by 
the all-India spirit and the principle of “Nation First,” 
In ‘his historic letter to Sir John Herbert, Governor of 


Bengal, on the eve of his hunger-strike in ‘November, 1941, 


he wrote, “Individuals must die, so that the’ nation. 
may live. Today,- I must die so ‘that India may win, 
freedom and glory.” His organisations of “Free India 
Centre” and I.N.A. were completely non-communal and. 
one of the pledges prescribed by him for his Volunteers 
was: “I will regard ‘all Indians as my brothers and 
sisters without distinction” of religion, language and 
territory.” He was so proud of. his country and nation 
that he insisted that “the’ only Flag to fly over Indian 
soil would be the National Tricolour” and not’ the: 
Japanese Flag and* that “the officers and men of Azad 
Hind Fouj would be- under their own military Jaw and 


not under the Japanése. military law and Police.” Even 


ia 1941 when starting his “Free, India - Centre” in 
Germany, he formulated “our nation salutation as ‘Jai 
Hind’ and selected our. national. anthem.as ‘Jana Gana 
Mana’ and Hindusthani-as our national language and it 
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-was since ae that he was being called ‘Netaji? in, 
right Indian style: Whenever he inspected his men of 
“Free Indian Legion” in Germany, he always appeared 
in national dress. Though most unfortunately he could 
not see the inaguration and celebration of Independence 
in Delhi, yet ‘Onward to Delhi’ (‘Delhi .Chalo’) and 
‘the road to Delhi is the road to freedom’ were his 
inspiring slogans in IN.A. and he realised in his heart 
of hearts that “there is no power on earth that can keep 
India enslaved any longer’ and that “the future 
generation of Indians will be born not-as slaves but as 
free men” as he said in 1944, 

Sri Jawaharlal Nehru said on his previous birth 
.enniversary, “It is not enough to remember our great 
men on occasions like these. We should emulate their 
cede and principles of life to improve future wellbeing 
of our fellowmen.” In this connection, the nation can- 


not help remembering that these two idols of India had f 


many things in common in their life as they were the two 
earliest advocates of Indépendence of India. “To me 
Subhas was like a younger brother, a brave and beloved 
co-worker and he had endeared himself to me within a 
dd short time” said Jawaharlaji at Kalyani in January 
ast, 


Poets and Poetry 


The following paragraphs are meprennces 
from The Aryan, Paih: 

Poets have occasionally offered definitions “a poetry 
or declared that it is inherently indefinable. An attempt 
to analyze the precise nature of the appeal of poetry was 
made in Sanskrit peotics. Anandavardhana, a Kashmir 
poet, contended well over a- thousand years ago that the 
soul of petry is dhvani, the subtle suggestion of an 
appealing méaning which in various’ ways produces rasæ 
or the resonance of ‘aesthetic satisfaction in the respon- 
sive reader. No one can complain that poets have not 
said enough on poetry, 

But poetry is seldom discussed publicly by two poets 
belonging to completely different generations. This 
happened, however, when the B.B.C. broadcast such a 
discussion between James Stephens and Dylan Thomas 
which Encounter (November. 1954) reproduces. 

Dylan Thomas held a view slightly similar to that of 
Anandavardhana: Poetry is “memorable words-in- 
cadence which move and excite me emotionally.” 

James Stephens declared that “the poet is a fellow 
who can take hold of a thought and make it sing.” 

Of course much depends -upon the receptivity of the 
reader. Carlyle said with epigrammatic exaggeration. that 
a man is a.poet who can read a poem well. Perhaps he 


was only suggesting that to the truly sensitive reader of 


a fine poem, the world can never be the same again. As 
Dylan Thomas pointed out: l 

“A good poem helps to change the shape and signi- 
ficance of ‘the universe, helps to extend everyone’s know- 
tedge of himself and the world around him.” 

This important statement only echoes what Shelley 


said so inspitingly in his ill- understood “Defence of 


Poetry” : 

.postry -defeats the curse that binds us to be 
subjected to the accident of surrounding impressions... 
it equally creates for us a, being within our being. Jt 
akes us the inhabitant of a world to “which the familiar 
world is a chaos....[t compels us to feel that which we 
perceive, . and to imagine that which we know. It creates 
anew the universe, after it has been annihiliated in our 
minds by the reoifrence of impressions blunted by 
rejteration,” 
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Triennial Valuation 
ENDING ON 3ist DECEMBER, 1953 
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Per Thousand Por Year CON ENDOWMENT Rs. 15-0 
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INTEREST ASSUMED @ 24% 


With its record7of the HIGHEST INCREASE 
in NEW BUSINESS in the field of Indian 
Insurance in 1953, of 2 CRORES 50 LAKHS, 
the ,HINDUSTHAN announces inspiring results 
of its new valuation. 


With an urge of progressive force and 
constructive idealism, the Hindusthan is 
marching -ahead stronger than ever before— 
sound, solid and fully awake to its obligation 
of trusteeship. 


NEW BUSINESS (1953) 
Over Rs. 18 crores 89 lacs 





Shouldering the Fufure Burden of Millions 
HINDUSTHAN CO-OPERATIVE 


INSURANCE SOCIETY, LIMITED 


HINDUSTHAN BUILDINGS, CALCUTTA-13 
Branches: ALL OVER INDIA AND OUTSIDE 





The Position of Women. in China 
In an article in the Bulletin of the Ram- 
krishna Mission Institute of Culture, Tripura 
Chakravarti of the Calcutta University, who 
had been to China as a member of the Indian 
Goodwill Mission, discusses the position of 

women in China: 
We all know that the position or status of a 


' person or group of persons is determined to a large 


extent by the social environment and the concrete 
conditions that prevail in sociéty. Changes, however, 
can be brought about only by intelligent planning, 
and ‘by forthright expression, When a social system 


lacks these characteristics, it becomes static, Un- 
fortunately, all unconscious processes of ‘| evolution 


are of necessity very.slow and wasteful. Believing in. 
the thesis of progress, we cannot deny that it can be 
accelerated by intelhgent planning, and by conscious 
and deliberate éfforts. Many of you are, perhaps, 
familiar with the famous dictum laid down by Sir 
Henry Summer Maine; in his Ancient Law: “The 
movement of progressive societies has been a move- 
ment from status to contract.” And contract implies 
conscious change, conscious efforts on thé part of 
those who want to make the changes. ; 

In China, society rèmamed static for many cene 
turies. The picture that we get in the pages of Con- 
fucius, the philosopher who emerged in Chima as early 
“as the sixth century B.C., shows that Chinese society 
had -just ended feudal chaos and disintegration, and 
was’ formulating . certain definite principles. Confucius 
legislated for all ranks of Chinese society until very 
recently, and it was said in China that Confucianism 
was the bed-rock of Chinese character and Chinese 
outlook on life. 

CONFUCIAN THEORIES 

Confucius made certain definite recommendations 
for Chinese women. He prescribed ‘four virtues and 
three disciplines for them. The four virtues. were 
child nursing, child rearing, house keeping, and. look- 
. ing after the ancestral deities. The’ three disciplines 
were obedience to the father before marriage, obe- 
dienee to the husband during marriage, and obedience 
to the son after the death of the husband. These 
recommendations correspond closely with those of the 
great India jaw-giver, Manu: 

‘Pita raksatt. kawmare bharta  raksate yauvane, 
raksant, sthavire putra na stri svatantryanm: arhati’— 
[During girlhood, the father protects (a woman); in 
youth, the husband; in old age, the sons; a woman 
is never fit’ for independence] . 

I do not deny that these.laws of the great master 
were without any meaning in the age in which Con- 
- fucius lived. Perhaps, they were necessary. But we 
find’ that the laws of Confucius became hide-bound, 


`. and ‘through the succeeding Genturies China did not 
: do anything to alter or modify them. Chinese society 


became static, and it cannot be said that during the 
centtiries, it moved from status to contract, In the 
succeeding ages, the position of women became m- 
creasingly. miserable. Polfgamy and concubinage were 
sanctioned by social custom, Child-betrothal was 
allowed: even the marriage of widows was tolerated: 
and compulsory dowry and other malpractices con- 
< nected with marriage were openly encouraged. These 
`" features were not in consonance with the teachings of 
.- Confucius, but wete accretions that continued to TOW 
unhindered, ; 

,® 
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Yat-sen of hallowed memory. 


1 vere a 


| Rist Countan ‘Revonurtons i 

China suffered from foreign invasions. The Mote 
gols set up n cruel despotism in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and the country groaned under the rule of the 
alien Manchu dynasty from A.D. 1644 to 1912. In 
1911, the first Chinese rev olution was led by Dr. Sun 
- Though’ it failed to 
accomplish its purpose, it succeeded in expelling the 
foreign Manchu dynasty from the throne of China. 
China became a republic for the first time in her 
history in 1912. But real liberation of the people, by 
which I mean the liberation of the -people fram the 
yoke of foreign Powers, from the unsympathetic 
domination of the governing classes, and from roat- 


tionary ideas and cultures, did not come; and Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen himself was the first to recognize the 
inadequacy of all that he had dofie. Immediately 


aiter the revolution of 1911-12, the reactionary forces 

gained the upper hand, and Dr. Sun Yat-sen, himself 
the founder of the Chinese republic, had to fiee the 
country, leaving his work unfinished. 

China’s history from 1912 to 1919 is a history of 
aggression by Western.Powers and by Japan. In 1919, 
the Chinese government was compelled to sign the 
humiliating Treaty of Versailles. This humiliation 
created, great revolution in China. On the 4th May, - 
1919, a day now regarded äs a most glorious day in 
modern Chinese history, the students of the National 
Peking University and some other msiitutions demons- 
trated in’ front of the Manchu police headquarters 
and outside the foréign legations in Peking, demand- 
ing the.abrogation of the humiliating Treaty of 
Versailles. Though. this movement was anti-foreign, 
it very soon assumed a new meaning. It became a 
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. national cathpaign against cultural feudalism. People 
all over the country—teachers, ktierateurs, scientists, 
and journalists—raised the cry that China could’ not 
be saved, that China would not be saved, unless there 
was a thorough cultural and moral revolution. 
campaign accomplished a wonderful revolution in 
modern Chinese history. The women jomed the cam- 
paign and later participated.in the war against Japan 
and in the war against the foreign Powers. 

. The Kuomintang, under the guidance of Marshal 
Chiang Kai-shek, assumed power in the second 
Chinese revolution of 1926-27, which was a national 


revolution. Afterwards, there was a split in thë ranks 


of the Kuomingtang, and the Left-wing Kuomintang 
left the parent organization and began to preach its 
views and ideologies independently. In fairness it 
must be admitted that the Kuomintang raised the 
status of women during its- administration. An ela- 
borate civil code was promulgated on the 8rd Decem- 
ber, 1980; several articles of which related to women. 
Articles 1049, 1050, 1051, and 1053 provided for 
divorce. It was realized that women were oppressed 
by men, and these Articles were intended to protect 
them, but, unfortunately, they remained virtually a 
` dead letter. os ; 


FEMININE DOMINATION 
Nothing was dòne in subsequent years to improve 


the status of women. Here.a reference to the views. 


of a very distinguished Chinese statesman, Hoo Shee, 
who is called the father of the Chinese renaissance, 
“would be appropriate. Dr. Hoo Shee gave much 
thought and: attention to this problem and said, in his 
- Haskell Lectures at the University of Chicago in 1933, 
that foreign observers or superficial observers €x- 
ggerated the sufferings of women in China. Dr. Hoo 
nee said that in China the wife was the mistress of 
he household. Her position was recognized in society, 
nd if there was maltreatment sometimes, it was the 
aaltreatment of the husband by the wife. China was 
iroverbially the nation of henpectked husbands.’ 
Dr. Hoo Shee referred particularly to two writers, 
’on Sing Loon, who flourished in the latter half of 
he nineteenth century, and Wang Shee Yo, 
rrote something on the condition of women in China 
owards the end of the nineteenth century. Both these 
riterg have graphically described. the horrible suffer- 
igs of Chinese husbands. Later, Dr. Hoo Shee wrote 
n interésting serial-of ons million words. A man had 
one-éyed wife. In the seventeenth century, although 
aere was no law forbiding divorce, yet divorce was 
ot sanctioned by Chinese custom. The wife persecuted 
er husband amd followed him from place to place, 


he only condition on which divorce could be obtained .” 


adultery could not be 


‘as proved adultery, and 
was no escape from the 


roved. ‘Therefore, . there 
ands of the wife. i 
Another story, given by Wang Shito towards the 
ad of the nineteenth century, was something like 
is: the wife was illiterate, and could not understand 
rything.. Wang Shito describes his | sufferings and 
\ortifications in this dairy: ‘I cannot convince you. 
ou are illiterate, you cannot read what I am writing; 
gt I solemnly say that I want to eseipe from your 
ads. Perhaps, my lot is due to my karma. Perhaps, 
| previous births I did something wrong, for which 
am being oppressed. Perhaps, in my previous birth 
was the oppressor agd you were the oppressed, and 
| this life you have @ecome the oppressor and I am 
e oppressed.’ l 
These. are some isolated stories which really do 
il 
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not proye much, just as the isolated dictum of Manu, 
‘Yatra naryastu pujyante ramante tatra dèvatah? 
[Where women are adored, tbere the 
rejoice.] 
We talk glibly of that maxim, but that does not 
prove anything, An isolated- text taken from Manu 
certainly does not prove that the position of women 
in India in the social system was very high. On the 
other hand, there are many other stories or accounts | 
that would give a different picture. e 
WOMEN’S CAMPAIGN i 
In the revolution in China from 1931 to 1949, 
since the unprovoked Japanese attack. against Man- 
churia in September, 1931. since the republic was . 
established by the Chinese people,’ the women ol > 
China shouldered immense responsibilities. There was ` 
a national campaign organizing women. Women acted 


as nurses, served in the atmy, conducted night-classes, `. 


and worked in the aerial fesistance. Of course, women - 
did not actually fight, but they did all kinds of 
military duties. . 
When the Chinese people’s army wished to cross 
the river Yangtse-kiang in 1949, fishwives living on | 
both banks of the river offered their boats to the. 
troops to help them to ford that great river, Now, 
such services, rendered voluntarily, had to be recog- 


- mized when the People’s Republie of China was esta- > 


blished. In October, 1949,:one of the first things that 
was incorporated in the Chinese Constitution was the 
common programme, because of the different political 


parties and different organizations in China, The 
Chinese government at once recognized the part 
played by women im the war of liberation, and 


‘Article 6 of the common programme says that People’s” | 
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Republie will abolish the feudal ate: that keeps 
women in bondage ‘and that it will also establish the 
equal rights of women with men in political, econo- 
mic, educational, cultural; and- social life. Article 32 
of the same common programme safeguards speci- 
fically the interest of juvenile workers’ and women 
workers ‘in factories. Article 48 of the Constitution, 
or of the common programme, protects the health of 
mothers, infants, and” children in factories and 
workshops., a i ; 
; - New Marrrace Law 

There has been a concerted campaign since 1949 
to recognize the services rendered by women in the 
war of liberation. At present, there is a great orga- 
nization, the All-China Democratic Women’s Federa- 
tion, a ‘national body with branches in every village. 
It looks after the interests of women 
China. - 

During my visit ta China last year, I saw that 
women now enjoy equal rights with men in all, walks 
of life—m the field of literature, in’ workshops, in 
factories, in the villages, and in government organiza- 
tions. The rights of women required further protec- 
tion, and so on the Ist “May, 1950, the People’s 
Government of China enacted an important law, the 
New Marriage Law in China, which may be regarded 
as a great ¢harter for women. Jt was promulgated 
after a great deal of inquiry and deliberation, It took 


the authors .of the marriage law 17 months’ to enset’ 


this important legislative measure.. This law abolishes 
the old feudal system that “kept women in bondage. 
It declares that the “object of the new legislation is 
to provide.for happy marriage, to bring into existence 
a better society in China, and to establish loye and 
harmony between husbind and wife. The law speci- 
fically Jays down that marriage must depend upon 
_ the willing consent of both parties, There must be 
no more bigamy, polygamy, concubinage, or child- 
betrothal. As willing consent loses its meaning in 
child-marriage, the law, by another clause, provides 
that a man musb not marry before the age of 20, and 
a woman not before the age of 18. Furthermore, ihe 
law specifically prohibits exaction of money or other 
presents in marriage. . And, finally, the law, provides 
tor divorce. Of course; it is not the object of the 
authors of the marriage law to ‘make divorce’ easy; 
far from it. Divorce has been made difficult, but if it 
can be proved that divorce is necessary, and if it can 
be proved that the divorce has the willing consent of 
both’ husband and wife, then divorce becomes easy. 
Otherwise,.the village registrar or the town registrar 
will take every possible step to bring about a recon- 
ciliation between husband and wife. 
divorce, parents must support “and educate their 
children, Another important feature in this marriage 
law is that just as it is the duty of parents to support 
and educate their children, similarly, it is the- duty’ 
of all children to support and | maintain their old 
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parents. Old parents have got, a legal claim now on 
their sons and daughters. 
Women Under tHe NEw’ Renin 

_ The new marriage law is not å dead Jetter. All its 
provisions are being enforced, and it seems reasonable 
to say that it has immensely improved the status of 
women in Chiria. It has given them a new inspiration 
and a’ new confidence, and the result is visible in the 


different walks of life in which women are engaged. ` 


I had a long discussion with Madame Sun Yet-sen 
on this legislation. She emphasized that the new. 


“marriage law must be carefully distinguished from the- 


Civil Code promulgated by the Kuomintang in 1930, 
That was a half-hearted measure, which was not 
enforced’ in China. Madame Sun Yat-sen said--that 
it woud be a mistake to think that this law was pro- 
mulgated: by the supreme parliament of China; it was 
the result ‘of the universal demand of the awakened ` 
womanhood of China,- At present, the women of 
China. arè. working shoulder to shoulder with men and . 
are discharging with confidence, with enthusiasm, and 
with all seriousness ‘their duties and responsibilities, 
How far’ the new, marriage law has. led to the esta- 
blishment. of happy homes’ or domestic peace, I 


-cannot say. But I know that there was not, or there 


is not, a voice of protest against this new legislative 
measure. he standard of sexual morality also. has 
risen, and I have not ‘noticed any sex consciousness, 
or sex Shyness, on the part of girls „ and women in 

I began by saying that all unconscious process wi 
evolution are of necessity’ very slow and. wasteful. 
The leaders of ‘the Chinese revolution made a deli- 
berate experiment, a conscious attack on the old . 
system. They are. making experiments - with their 
social orzanizatoins, And as the result of their ex- — 
periments, they have succeeded in bringing, about a 
better and purer ‘Chinese ` society.’ 
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Mahaima Gandhi’s Views on Machines 
: and Technology 


Nichel Beaupuy writes in one of the Unesco 
Bulletins : 


The sudden introduction of industrial civilization in 
a traditional society not only gives rise to a problem of 
technical adjustment; it also calls for a new ‘balance 
in motivation and “thus necessitates a very real 
psychological and cultural “conversion” in the individual. 
Ye involves profound changes in a value-system many 
hundreds of years old. , - ) 


Mahatma Gandhi was deeply and primarily concerned, 


with value-systems. His opposition to Western 
civilization was not merely ‘on the limited ground of the 
` political and economic subjection of India, but on the 
much wider issue of the: conflict between the values of 
- different civilizations. The steadily increasing pace now-a- 
| days of the so-called -“modernization” of India makes 
particularly timely, therefore, Gandhis views on the 
danger which machines and technology present for Indian 
‘values, The latest number of the International Social 
Science Bulletin, Uneseo’s quarterly periodocal. contains 
a fully-documented study on this subject by Mr. D. P. 
‘Mukerji, of the International, Institute of Social Studies, 
The Hague. i T] 
The first unequivocal statement of*Gandhi’s pòsition 
occurs in “Hind Swaraj” (Indian Home Rule), written 
in 1908, in which he considered for the first time the 
‘existence of deep conflict ‘between Indian values and 
Western. values. Many historians and sociologists would 
yhe more cautious about India’s ancestry, about ‘her 
deliberate wisdom in rejecting machinery, city-lile and 
the evils thereof. They would attribute them mostly to 
lack of opportunities and the incurable human habit of 
making a virtue of necessity. | 
For Gandhi on the other hand, Indian civilization 

was the result of a deliberate and repeated condemnation 
of material values. 
mastery over mind and passions in the performance of 
which we . know .ourselves, that is, knowledge accrues. 
The performance imped proper use of hands ‘and feet: 
and the process led to the- limitation of indulgences, 
reduction of wants. and simplification of life. ‘All these 
ideas formed a whole pattern of thought, beliefs, attitude 
nd action which: placed Indian civilization in sharp’ 
pposition to what he sometimes called the Western. at 
ther times the Furopedn. but what was. really modern - 
sustlization centred on material values, , te 
-In October 1924, soon after he had broken one of 
tis famous fasts, Gandhi gave an interview to a student ` 
orm Santiniketan; Sri Ramchandran, who questioned 
im on his views ong the place of art in national 
egeneration and on™ nidthinery. me . 

ei you against all machinery ?” ‘the student: 
sked. 
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_be allowed to cripple the limbs of man . 


The supreme duty was to attain ` 
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Gandhi answered: “How can I be when I know 
that even this body is a delicate piece of machinery ? 
What I object to is the craze for machinery, not 
machinery as such. The craze is for what they cal] 
labour-saving machinery. Men go on ‘saving ‘labour’ till 
thousands are without work and thrown on. the streets 
to die of starvation. Today machinery help a few to 
ride on itte backs of mions. The impetus heliind it is 
not, the philanthropy to save labour, ‘but greed”? - 

_The student asked: “Then you are fighting not 
against machinery as such, but against its abuses ?” ` 

Gandhi said: “I would unhesitatingly say, yes: but 
[ would add that scientific truths and discoveries should 
first cease to` be , mere’ instruments of greed, Then 
labourers will not be overworked and machinery, instead 
of becoming a hindrance will he a help. I am not 
aiming at- eradication ofall machinery, but limitation.” 

“Where would you stop ?” the studem asked. 

Just where machines cease.to helo the individual 
and encroach on his: individuality.” Gandhi replied. “The 
supreme consideration is man. The machine should. not 
. . Ideally, 
[ would rule out ‘all machinery, even ‘as I would reject 
this very body, which is not helpful to salvation, and 
seek the absolute liberation of thé soul”? . 

Mr. Mukerji believes that the views expressed in 
1924 mark a departure from those of 1908. Gandhi had 
come to realize that the people of India were not yet 
ripe for the supreme renunciation his values demanded. 
Non-violence and. truth could not be the bread. of the 
masses. It was clear to him that the labourer must 
get a living wage and a secure daily task and his labour 
should not be drudgery; above all man, that is, the 
labourer was the supreme consideration. A 

In 1925 Gandhi wrote: “Machinery has its place; 
it has come to stay, But it must not be allowed _ to 
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displace the necessary human labour. Y would wélcome 
every improvement in the cottage machine but I know 
that. it is criminal to displace the hand labour by the 
introduction. of power-driven spindles unless one is at the 


same time ready to give millions of farmers some other. 


occupation in their homes.” __ 

But although Gandhi had moved away from the 
uncompromising attitude taken in “Hind Swaraj,” he 
had by no means changed his basic position, since he 
continued to affirm that “ideally,” he: would rule out ‘all 
machines, including “this very body,” in order to seek 
the liberation of the soul. He declared: -“I do not 
believe that multiplication of wants and machinery 
contrived to supply them is taking the world a single 
step neater its goal, I whole-heartedly detest this mad 
degire to destory distance and time, to increase animal 
appetites, and to go to the ends of the earth in’ search} 
of their satisfaction. If modern civilization stands for 
all. this, and I have understood it to do so, I call it 


Then in anger which would remind one of the wrath, 
of prophets, he said: “I would destroy the present 
system of government, if I had the power. I would use 
the most deadly weapons, if I believed that they would 
destroy it. I refrain because the use of such weapons 
could only perpetuate the system, though it may destroy 
its present administration. Those, who seek to destroy 
men rather than their manners, adopt the latter and 
‘become worse than those whom they destroy under the 
mistaken belief that the manners will die with them. 
they do not. know the root of the evil.” ad 

Mr. Mukerji asserts that’ the Gandhian conclusion in 
regard to machines and technology is logical if one 
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accepts the postulates that India has a separate norm 
of values and a separate principle of social organization ' 
which would be disturbed and even destroyed by large- 
scale use of machinery for greed and profit; and that 
a proper use would pre-suppose certain «attitudes, some 
traditional’ and others ‘not, but all working in. alliance, 
and also a type of State that would own and control 
large machineries, if they were indispensible for defined , 
purposes. Otherwise, the machineries to be used would 
be used would be of a special type suitable for removing 
the drudgery of handicraft and “improving its quality, 
if possible. They would operate in the general context 
of de-centralized economy, in close’ alliance with 
agriculture. 


aà 


“Gandhi’s minimal idea,” says Mr, Mukerji, “was 
to establish co-existence ‘of different social systems, on 
the basis of equality, though the prophetic strain: that: 
came to him in the course of his experiments with Trath.: 


led him to think that the values he propagated would 


also ‘be ‘good for the Western World, We will leave’ it 
to the Western, sociologist to ponder over this issue. An 
Indian sociologist can only mention that Gandhi's. 
protagonism of Indian values was not a manifestation 
of the romantic agony of nationalist historians, nor was 
obscurantist throw-back. He was a 
revolutionary, an Indian revolutionary, that is, onè who 
would first be steeped in Indian realities and then 
evaluate the nature of chances in social realities in order 
to create fresh norms.” - bad ~ 
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Human Relations in Industry Necessary 


Addressing students of Delhi University at 


Shri Ram College of Commerce on 22nd October, 
1954, Mr, V. K. R. Menon. Director of the 
International Labour Office, New Delhi, expressed 
the hope that human relations in industry might 
lead generally to an age of prosperity.: 


Human relations, he explained, was a psychological 
movement in contrast to material revolution. It had 
received a fillip from the Russian and Chinese 
revolutions and the Indian National moyement and from 
the two world wars.  _ 

_Mr. Menon considered the term’ “management” more 
appropriate than the word “employer” because, with the 
growth of industrial organisations, capital had become 
more and more impersonal. He said that 
management relations were as complex as human nature 
and that they had social, political, psychological as well 
as economic aspects, i 

Industrial relations proper- were normally dealt with 
in three tiers, at the level of the undertaking, at the level 
of the industry and at the national level. Problems of 
human relations were, however, most effectively dealt 
with at the Jevel of the undertaking because human 


relations were far more personal in character. 


PURPOSE or Lasour-MANAGEMENT CO-OPERATION 

Mr. Menon said that Jabour-management co-operation 
served to promote two main purposes. One of these was 
economic, to ensure increased production ; the other was 
moral and social to secure full recognition of the impor- 
tance of the human element and, accordingly, to give 
staff a greater interest in the genéral operation of their 
undertaking. Co-operation between’ management and 
labour could be built on ‘a solid foundation if the needs 
of the workers and the requirements of the management 
were taken into account. “As far as the management is 
concerned, it wants—to put it crudely~-maximum pro- 
duction with the minimum wage-bill,” he added. 

Tf management recognised a sense of dignity, the 
desire for security and social instincts. as enunciated by 
American business leaders, there would be fewer difficul- 
ties in. securing. the co-operation of workers for higher 
productivity. Two of the conditions for successful 
labour management co-operation were that both sides 
“must want to be co-operative without any mental reserva- 
tion and that co-operation should not serve as a substi- 
tute for fair wages.” 


CONSULTATION AGENCIES 

Mr. Menon felt that such agencies. for‘ consultation 
as joint advisory committees, joint production committees 
and ‘management’ councils could be evolved to work 
cut labour-managemnent co-operetion. He referred ` to 
British Work Councils which: had made suggestions for 
improved: methods .of work and promoted general 
efficiency. Mr. Menon pointed out that after ` World 
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War II, the worker is not satisfied with merely good 
wages, employment security and other 
social security. He is equally emphatic 


feeling that he is an active partner in the 
‘working of the undertaking where he is employed. A 


sense of purpose in work was necessary to satisfy this, 


sentiment. 


Referring to conditions in India, Mr. Menon 


observed : “The development of trade unionism in India > 


is relatively of: recent origin, and there is still a long 
way to go. In the absence of strong and healihy trade 
unions, all’ that workers could attempt was to secvre 
the best wages and living conditions which 
employers would grant, There were and there are a. 


number of good employers who treated their workers .- 
generously but in several cases, it was more a case of. a 
paternalistic interest. When large-scale industrial. 


development had not taken place, such an interest and 
direct intimate touch between the 
employed wére proper and good. But with 
greater awakening in the minds of the workers, some- 
thing more is needed. In any case, the l 
development of -Jarge-scale industry has, by itself, been 
responsible , for breaking the former bond between the 
worker and. his job. 


good housing and other amenities. Some expressed 
the view that this was because the more the 
got from an individual employer the greater 
expected to extract still more from him. 
irresponsible persons posing as labour leaders accounted 
for this attitude of mind. This was true in some cases 
but it was equally true in others that in spite of all the 
good conditions of 
causes for friction which could have been easily rectified 


had there been a proper machinerv for bettering human 


249. * 


measures of... 
7 that human: > 
dignity should be recognised so that he should have a.” 
successful, 


the 4 


employer .and the. * 
the = 


progressive `; 


In the past I came across quite 
‘a few casés where there was friction and unrest even 
in establishments where workers enjoyed good wages.. 


workers’ < 
they: 2 
Also, that. J: 


AAS ed 


an 


service offered, thre were minor- © 


relations in the particular undertaking concerned. Very .. ` 
often, the trouble started on a_ trivial issue which, if a. = 


properly working machinery had existed, would have 


~been nipped in the bud. But when matters had proceed- 


ed too far, the importance which each side attached to 
face-saving, totally eclipsed the subject-matter of the dis- 
pute itself,” 


There was still 
in the direction of bettering conditions of workers in 
India. the limiting factor being a recognition that: these 
would have to be related to economic progress in general. 
He was equally convinced that the importance of develop- 
ment of human relations in industry deserved far sreater 
attention than it had received so far. The more this was 
recognised and acted upon, the greater were the chances 
of India’s industrial development reaching the goal which 
all would like—the building up of a Co-operative Core 
monwealth--ILO News Service. 
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a Jot to be done, Mr. Menon stated. . 


- Nations General Assembly on November 15, 


- theoretical and 


Nuclear Research in Israel 


Uranium has already been produced in Israel from 
phosphate ores on a pilot-plant scale, which is the second 


stage in the three Jeading to full production. This start- 


ling news was given to Israel listeners in a broadcast 
address by Dr. Ernst D. Bergmann, Cnairman of the 
Terael Atomic Energy Commission: 

Dr. Bergmann’s radio address followed that of the 


Chief Israel Delegate, Ambassador Abba Eban, who told- 


the Political and Security Committee of the United 
number of physicists and chemists in- Israel engaged in 
applied research is, in relative terms, 
probably as high as in any other country of the world.” 


The heavy tasks of economic and social progress faced. by 


“Israel “with a notable lack of any cheap source of fuel or 


- other related projects ;..(3) cosmic 
rays; ' (4) the exploitation of: low 
byade uranium ores _ (phosphates) : 


~ 


- and. aver age age of underground water 


countries more lavishly endowed with 


cessfully, for five. years, worked both 


; Dostrovsky. 


electric power” may result, he stated, in an economically 
viable use of atomic énergy for Israel earlier than itv 





conventional forms of power. 


“These two factors, intellectual and 
scientific interest and practical need”! 
had’ determined Tsrael’s pre-occupation 
with this problem from the ` earliest 
days of the atomic decade. Recalling 
that -Israel’s first President, the late 
Dr. Chaim Weizmann, was a scientist _ 
concerned with new materials and new 
power developed through advanced 
research, Ambassador Eban turned. to 
the laying of the foundations of nu- 
clear research in Israel which took 
place within a year of the establish- ` 
ment of the State in. 1948, 


_ The Department of Isotope Research, me 
in the Weizmann Institute of Science 
at Rehovot has. assiduously and suc- 


in the theoretical and applied fields 
of (1) radioactive . isotopes of low 
activity; (2). the enrichment of heavy 
water by fraction distillation and 


(5) the study of the ‚mechanism of 
chemical reactions by means of isoto- 
pic training; (6) natural- radfoacti- 
vity, the determination of the sources 


by measuring the tritium concentra- - 
tion: (7) the prospecting of ‘possible 
underground deposits of radioactive 
solid materials. 


" Research ‘in the enrichment of 
heavy water by fractional distillation 
has led, under the leadership of Dr. 
of the Institut®& to the 
construction of a pilot plant already 
producing heavy water and its method 
of production has been adopted and: 
applied in Europe. The exploitation 
of low grade uranium ores such as 
phosphates is significant for Israel 
owing to the presence of large phos- 
phate deposits uncovered in recent 
years. 
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that “the 





Encouraged by the results in the ‘Department of 
Isotopes, the Weizmann Institute is now about to cover 


a wider field through the establishment of the Depart- 


ment of Nuclear Research. 

In Jerusalem, research in these fields has- also been 
undertaken by the Hebrew University’s Physics Depart- 
ment and the Hadassah-Hebrew University Medical Centre. 


‘The Physics Department of the Hebrew University has 


worked in the ‘fields of molecular structure (nuclear 
spectroscopy), micro-waye research, energy radiation and 
semi-conductors. In the Medical Centre isotopes have 
been} applied for diagnosis and treatment in blood 


disease, cancer, and thyroid conditions and the: results of: 


traced research are being used in Israel’s leading medical 
institutions, . . 

In 1953, the Israel Atomic ‘Energy Commission was 
established with: wide powers to. ‘supervise, co-ordinate and 
encourage work in this field. 


Though the record of achievement, and of effort out. 
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lined above “is modest in comparison with the inipressive 
surveys” presentéd by the United States, United King- 
dom, Canada, France and the Soviet Union, it is, how- 
ever, sufficient to explain the specific as well- as the 
general interest of Israel in the proposals presented before 
the Committee, Ambassador Eban declared, 
DISTRIBUTION OF FissiLeE MATERIAL ` 
Israel - applauds “the` decision of the sponsoring 
Powers to establish an international organization, for the 
peaceful use of atomic power without delay. This 
organization should be conceived in terms of universal 
membership. Indeed, it is unlikely that any country with 
a epecific stake in. this problem will wish to be excluded.” 
“Great importance lies in the responsibility of the 
new organization or agency for fostering the intetchange 
of information and diffusing the results of research, At 
the same time, it appears to us. that research is only the 
very first stagé in’ the application of atomic power to 
peaceful uses. By far the most important objective is 
the actual generation of power through the establish- 
ment of reactors and the distribution of fissile material.” 
The basic aims of the international agency as formu- 
lated’ by the Israel Delegation. include’ universal ‘co- 
operation in the development and implementatién of plans 
for the application, of atomic: energy for peaceful pur- 
poses, ‘the co-ordination of results in 
the facilitation of these activities with material and 


technical assistance, the exchange of scholars and’ research ` 


workers participating -in _ projects, the organization of 
courses and seminars. in member. countries. carrying on 
research and assistance to member countries in the plan- 
ning and establishment of atomic planis. 


~ Aromi¢ POWER FOR ‘IRRIGATION 


The Israel Delegation also feels that. an early ` vean 
gation of the technical possibilities of denaturing dange- 
rous materials so that their military utilization would be 
rendered’ impossible, as suggested by. the 


agency would be able"“to distribute fissile materials 
without risk of improper diversion.” 

“Countiies afflicted with deserts and plagued by 
centuries of erosion. are deeply interested in processes 
for adapting Sanash, water and seawater to ‘irrigation 
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research activities, 


representative : 
of Sweden, should bé undertaken so that the international 
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purposes,” stressed Ambassador Fibi: “The feasibility 
of this transformation has, I understand, been convins 
cingly proved; but a ptodigious burden of cost still 
makes the dream of conquering the world’s deserts remote. 
from reality. This may well be one of the first practical, . 
problems which the international organization could iry | 
to - solve, with incalculable benefits to countries in the — 
Middle East and elsewhere in which a shortage of water — 


prevents the attainment of self-sufficiency in food 
production.” Such subjects, suggested the Israel Re- 
presentative, “as would solve the pressing problems of © 


such underdeveloped areas” should receive priority in 
research and application. 
In discussing the organizational problems involved: 
in the establishment of the international atomic energy 
organization, Ambassador: Eban stated’ that two ` 
fundamental principles should be observed, “First, - 
universality of membership; second, the closest possible 
relationship with the United Nations and other inter- 
ùational bodies operating in this field.” K 
‘The . Israel Representative urged that the Inter- 
national Scientific Conference proposed for the summer 
of 1955 be open. to all States willing to take part. “Israel. 
will certainly wish to enable its leading nuclear physicists — 
to. participate in this gathering,” he declared—News: 
from, Israel, l > yes 


US, Indian Goals Same 
The Asian Student, January 11, 


published from San Francisco, informs us : 


New York City—India and the United States have 
identical goals, namely, democratic system of govern. 
ment, promotion of world peace and working for freedom 
of all nations, However, India has her own approach 
to the achievement of these goals and this approach 


1955, 


‘sometimes differs from that. of aé United States, 


This observation was made by Gaganvihari Mahta, 
Indian Ambassador to the United States, when he 
delivered the 1954 Mary Keating Das Memorial lecture 
at Columbia ` University recently. The topic of his . 
lecture was “India to America.” 
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_* At six Annas each 
Hindu accepts Christ and ‘Rejects 
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by Swami Jagadishwaranarfda. 0 12 
‘Progress and Perfection: by Swami Prajnanananda. 1 0 
‘An Apostle of Monism; by Sister Shivani (Mrs. 

_ Mary Lepage) Life and Activities of Swami 

_ Abhedananda. - a 7 8 
Swami Vivekananda—Patriot-Prophet,’ by Ds. 
Bhupendranath. Datta. 10 0 


RAMAKR SHNA VEDANTA MATH, 19B, Raja Rajkrishna Street, Caleutta-6 


The Ammbiadéadst said” hae PR two eountciss. 
zgo- sapraling with each other in mary ways, but it is not 
‘always possible for them to see eye to eye in every 
crespect. Differences in approach, and method for the 
achievement of world peace and the: democratie system 
‘of government for all ‘natiéns, which exist between India 
-and the United States, are gradually narrowing down, | 
. © India is.-grateful ‘to the United States for the 
‘American economic aid she has received, Mr. Mehta 
“said, He praised the. work of American, technicians in 
alndia, who number. about 200 in his. country working 
“on various development projects, About an equal 
‘number of Indian experts have also availed themselves 
“of the opportunity of getting advanced training in the 
„United States under the technical aid program, 
"Although India welcome co-operation and aid from 
other countries. in her development program, she does 
“not like to get anything by way of charity as that form 
of aid lowers the morale of the people, Mr. Mchta said. 
“Ee added that ultimately Indians- will have to develop 
‘their country with their own blood and toil, 
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The Mary Keating Das Memorial Lecture is given. 


“annually at Columbia University for the promotion of 
‘indian studies and for the fostering of cultural relations 
„between India and the United States, The lecture - series 
“was created eight years ago in memory of Mary Keating 
“Pas, wife of Professor Taraknath Das, through a fund 
established at Columbia .University by ‘the Taraknath 
Das F oundation, 
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Bo The Way Ahead 
‘aa Messace or Le-Cor. GAMAL ABDEL Nasser 


pen, Those who think that. the Revolution of the Egyptian, 


i ‘Army on July 23rd had for its object the overthrow of 
~a corrupt monarch and a change in.the regime, are 
E ‘mistaken. The main object of the revolution was to 
“raise the standard of living of the bulk of the Egyptian 
poopie 
‘The regime had to be changed because those who 
“had been in power for so many years had always thought 
= bre of themselvés and their Party than of the interests 
sof the people. 
‘.. To give only one example: 
“and of Egypt was 5,047,000 acres: the population 
= numbered 9,715,000. Fifty years later the population 
Shad doubled (19,022,000) whereas the- cultivated area 
“had increased by only 14 per cent. 
of such irresponsible policy are not- hard to imagine. 


«Much the same can be said about industry, commerce. 


- and indeed all other sources of national income, not to 
speak of the lack of planning or of scientific study with 
which national projects were improved.. 


are 


‘in 1897 the cultivated: 


The consequences l 








Aa me aks very briefly. aloi a i Baden 

has done in economic, social and political fields, 
4 J ' En 

‘Two months after the Revolution the Land Reform 
Law was passed:: many other projects too were by then 
on the way to being carried out. ‘Twenty acres of desert 
are now reclaimed every day ! Produce from the new 
Province of El-Tahrir, created in the heart of the desert, 
can now be seen in the streets of Cairo, Plans have 
been „prepared for the cultivation of some 2 million 
acres in the next 20 years. The necessary water will 
not be lacking.’ The project of the new High. Dam - 
above -Asswan is ‘now being carried out, and we hope 
that this will be completed within less than ten years. 
At the same many important industries are in course of- 
creation, ` 

We know that we cannot live in a state of isolation : 
we must co-Opelete with all friendly nations. Already, 
a new Companies Law has heen passed. (No. 26 of 
1954), and another on investments was promulgated in 
1953. ‘(Law No. 156). Moreover, several measures have 
béen taken to imprové Commerce and Exchange, In 
every phase of life there has been reform, or at least 
study in view of reform. > Missioris have been sent to 
explore for petroleum and metals in the desert regions. 
In a few years we hope to produce our own steel and 


‘to have for the first time an Egyptian heavy industry. . 


oll 
In the. social field‘the Permanent Council of Social 
Serviées has made a, thorough -study of all Public 
Services, Plans have been drawn up, and Collective 
Units will be equipped to deal with groups of ‘15,000 


inhabitants. They will act at the same time as rurai 
industrial schools. Before long each unit will be self- 
contained ; the first one.is now being built. and expects 


to begin work in a few weeks, 


a koa oS Wt. l 

Within a month. ót two a National „Assembly will 
meet, and by the end of the Transitional Period we 
shall have a sound democratic life. 

Everybody now can see that the country is enjoying, 
a state of stability, consolidated by the ever-increasing 
inflow of foreign capital. 

We were determinéd to 
problgm, Egypt being a free 


T: 


resolve the Suez Canal 
State, -we felt that no 


foreign troops should remain in her ia against 
her -will. 

I am glad that Britain and Egypt came to the 
agreement announced on July 27thEgyptian Bulletin, 
January 1955. 
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from the highest post-graduate studies down to the nef 
primary group. “Literacy,” which is an illttsive termi; 7 
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The Moral Balance Sheet 


This ‘year, as in previous years, there has been a 
presentation of the annual Budget. And as usual 
there has been a considerable amount of debate and 
discussion over the budget proposals, some cogent, 
some irrelevant and some quite incoherent. What we 
have been remarking is that each succeeding year of 
independence, the proposals have been getting more 
and more soulless, bloodless and lifeless in character. 
It is just as if a mechanical process for the extraction 
of a useful distillate was being perfected, the human 
elements being regarded just as being the basic raw 
material, inanimate, and unworthy of any other 
consideration besides the yield of cash. 

Mental and moral values are no longer any 
consideration. We say no longer but we should say 
since the Budget of 1948-49. We have lectures and 
exhortations galore no doubt but that is primarily 
stage-play. Moral ‘values are going down as a 
consequence, 

This is inevitable where by nation-building is 
meant the construction of titanic structures of con- 
crete and steel and progress is measured in the terms 
of long-tons and kilowatts and in millions of yards 
and millions of rupees. 

This is no jeremiad we are composing. The 
undeniable facts are, that all that has been gecom- 
plished in the seven years and more of freedom, does 
not amount to a jot where the standards and measures 
' of real uplift are concerned. Material progress may 
-be shown by figures and statistics, both of which are 
challengeable if compared with the standards that 
obtained before the War, and reduced to terms of 
absolute basic values. é 

The standard of living, as a whole, has gone 
down amongst the classes that were at par with the 
minimum normal scale. It may have risen in the strata 
where they were below the subsistence line, but that 
hag been accomplished by lowering standards. This 
fact is unchallengeable. 

Educational levels have sunk everywhere, ranging 


may have increased. Discipline and moral values 
amongst the students and teachers everywhere 
is at the lowest level known to most of us. This is 
a calamitous state of affairs when we consider that 
these very students are the standard-bearers of the 
future of our nation. 

Indeed, there is no philosophy of life in our 
youth, Cynicism and an utter materialistic view of 
life preponderate everywhere. There are no beacons, 
no guiding posts, only building, structures, machines 
and figures. If a balance-sheet were drawn up of the 
imponderables that are of the ess@nce in pation- 
building, we shall be faced with sheer bankruptcy. 

Shibboleths there are in plenty. ‘The Socialistie 
Pattern of Society,’ ‘Sarvodaya,’ ‘No distribution of 
Poverty,’ ‘Equality of opportunity for all’ and so on 
and so forth. But in reality the top of the social 
structure is becoming heavier and heavier, in the terms 
of bureaucracy, party-caucus and bag-nobility, while 
the very foundations, the progressive middle classes, 
are being sapped out of existence. The super-Brahmins 
of Sarvodaya utter mantrams and the mouth-pieces 
of the ruling group utter insincere exhortations, but 
the lights are dying out everywhere. Where is the 
enthusiasm of 1947? 

Professor M. L. Oliphant, the Director of 
Physical Laboratories, National University of 
Australia, said, at the Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore, on March 28 that the survival of man and 
mental and spiritual values were far-more important 
than the survival of any “creed of the moment.” And 
the scientist cannot solve the problem of survival, 
he said. ù 

We, the “keepers of the moral heritage of the 
East? are imposing excise on education—for paper 
means books—and are bleeding white that very group 
that provides all the human resources of ,nation- 
building. For - material prosperity we must have, 
though tþe entire nation be morally bankrupt; 
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Union Budget Reconsidered 

The Union Budget for 1955-56 makes a gloomy 
reading in view of its all-round taxation proposals which, 
will be devastating in effect. Creation of employment 
opportunities is now one of the important objectives of 
the Government of India and the Budget is mainly 
directed towards that end. It may be. recalled here 
that in his speech on the Government’s economic policy 
delivered in Parliament on December 20, 1954, the Union 
Finance Minister stated: “The central objective of our 
economic policy from now on must be to create full 
employment conditions within a measurable period, say, 
10 years from now. This is by no means an over-ambitious 
goal. It is perhaps the minimum we ought to strive 
‘for, In achieving this, there is ample scope for 
expansion both in the public and the private sectors. 
‘his means, in the first place, that we have to create 
at least two million new jobs, if not more, every year, 
in order to provide for the annual increase of 1.8 million 
in the employable labour force. Secondly, it means 
that we must make some impression on the unemploy- 
ment and under-employment already existing. These 


jobs must obviously be created in the non-agricultural. 


sector.” The implication is obvious in that the employ- 
ment objective relates to the new Budget and the 
attainment of full employment objective must be linked 
up with the first Five-Year Plan and to be continued 
in the second Five-Year Plan. The new taxation 
proposals raise doubts whether they will be conducive 
towards creating employment opportunities, 


In a free economy heavy taxation results in falling 
employment. ‘The recent rise in the unemployment 
situation in the USA induced the Government of that 
country to reduce taxation jn order to provide incentive 
for large-scale development that will provide employment 
to the unemployed. Of course, ours is an under- 
developed economy and-a mixed economy too. The 
problem cannot be handled so easily simply by tax 
reductions. But it is time that the authorities realise 
that divided responsibility is nobody’s responsibility, If 
the Government is to depend upon the private sector 
for the creation of employment opportunities, then tax 
reductions must be regarded as the sine qua non. If 
high taxation is to persist, then the Government should 
take upon themselves the sole responsibility for creating 
employment, and the role of the private sector in that 
connection will be merely supplementary. The authorities 
aim at creating two million new jobs every year, but 
they have not stated who will create themi—whether the 
private sector or the public sector or both. How the 
responsibility is to be divided between the two sectors 
of our economy? ‘The budget proposals indicate that 
the creation of full employment is merely wishful think- 
ing on the part of the authorities and its realisation 
is still, a far away-objective. The Finance Bill has 
however provided some redeeming features. A develop- 
ment rebate of 25 per cent of the cost of all new plant 
and machinery installed for business purposes would 
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be allowed instead of the existing initial depreciation 
allowance of 20 per cent, Losses of business would 
also be allowed to be carried forward indefinitely 


instead of only for six years as at present, A flat rate . 


of super-tax of four annas in the rupee was being 
imposed on the undistributed profits of a company if 
sixty per cent of the profits of .a company had not been 
distributed, It is, however, not known whether the 
provisions for the Development Rebate will be of a 
permanent character and whether’ they will continue up 
to such time as the full relief is availed of.” It may 
be that this relief may be withdrawn at a later stage 
before any advantage is actually crystallised and cashed 
either fully or partly. The nature of the Development 
Rebate will therefore be not a gift pure and simple in 
the first year, but it will be in the nature of an interest- 
fee loan for a number of years. It will turn into a 
free gift only if the provisions for the Development 
Rebate continue and in that case the benefit stands 
spread over a number of years, the allowance for each 
year being reduced and being for a fraction of an 
amount only. 

The Finance Bill provides for the exclusion of the 
capitalised reserves from the paid-up capital and this 
will discourage ploughing back of profits. For the 
application of the 100 per cent distribution formula, 
the capital represented by the issue of bonus shares 
will henceforth be not treated as paid-up capital, The 
result will be that the fundamental concept of the 
ploughing back of profits and the creation of bonas 
shares stands overruled, 

The spate of excise duties, particularly on cloth 
and sugar, will lead to fall in consumption. Falling 
consumption will result in accumulation of stocks and 
decline in production, The classical theory of Public 
Finance assumed that sociely had a choice between 
consuming more and investing more. A progressive 
diminution in the volume of consumption meant a more 
rapid accumulation of capital, and that consuming more 
meant a fall jn the rate of investment. Under classical 
assumptions investment and consumption were notions 
of opposites and increasing expenditure on consumption 
implied a decreasing expenditure’ on investment, But 
modern theory holds the opposite view. It does no 
longer say: “What we do not consume, the business 
man uses for investment.” 
consume ihe businessman refuses to invest” One man’s 
expenditure is another man’s income and abstention 
from consumption does not lead to an accumulation of 
capital. A falling-consumption may lead tọ unemploy- 
ment, a fall in the national income. idle eapanity and 
thus to retardation of capital accumulation, 

The increase of excise on sugar has baffled the 
supporters of the Government in finding out a motive 
behind it. Jt is the Governments declared policy to 
cheapen the price of sugar and to encourage consumption 
and domestic production, The new budget. proposals 
seem to run counter to this policy. Mr. Deshmukh says 
that he does not want sugar consumption to go up and 


- 


Now it is said: “Unless. we . 
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he perhaps means that consumption should be restricted by six pies from one anna nine pies to two annas three 
to domestic production, But this is just a piece of pies, This is expected to yield a revenue of Rs. 1.35 
unrealistic thinking. We are unable to comprehend how crores. The super-tax slabs has been re-adjusted and 
in a free economy people could adjust their. demands the level at which super-tax is attracted has been 
against falling productions of sugar. If they really mean reduced from Rs. 25,000 to Rs, 20,000. The changes 
to crutail consumption, then why do the Government are estimated to yield an additional revenue of Rs. 5.75 
talk about setting up new sugar mills and increasing crores, The existing limit of one-sixth of income 
consumption? The encouragement for increasing the gubject to a ceiling of Rs. 6,000 for rebate allowed for 
`- output of sugarcane -js therefore misleading in the payment of premia on. life insurance policies and subs- 
changed context. Domestic production of sugar is short criptions to provident funds has been raised to onë- 
of consumption and the maximum selling price of sugar fifth of income with a ceiling of Rs, 8,000, correspond- 
is laid down by the Government by fixing price for ing increases being given to Hindu Undivided Families. 
imported sugar. ‘Although the excise duty has been ‘This concession would ‘cost the Government Ra. 25 
raised, the selling price of sugar has not been raised to lakhs, 
that extent and as a result the margin in case of ‘As regards the new -excises in the coming year, 
domestic sugar has been reduced in effect by a rupee there will be æ levy of a duty of 10 per cent ad valorem 
per bag. Moreover, the price of sugarcane has been on woollen fabrics, sewing machines, electric fans, 
fixed by the Government and as such the price for electric lighting bulbs, electric dry and storage batte- 
sugar cannot be lowered to an appreciable degree. ries, paper (excluding newsprint) and paper board, 

The rise in excise on -cotton cloth will seriously and paints and varnishes, The total estimated revenue 
affect its production as well as consumption. Mills are from these excises would be Rs, 4 crores, The exist- 
nowadays finding it dificult to dispose of their ing duty of Rs. 3{12|- per cwt, on sugar has been raised 
productions and as a result a downward revision of to Rs. 5{10|- per cwt. Cotton cloth has been classified 
selling prices was resorted to. In view of the consumer “into two ‘categories, superfine and others. There has 
resistance, the mills may not find it desirable to shift! heen prescribed a rate of duty on superfine cloth at 
the incidence of new burden. on to the consumers, 24, annas per square yard and on other cloth at 1 anna 
Instead they will try to pass on a part of the increased per square yard. This involves an increase equivalent 
excise to the cotton growers who have already been to about three pies a linear yard on superfine cloth and 
affected by a sharp fall in prices, six pies a linear yard on medium and coarse cloth. 


In the new budget, the middle class in the middle . Indian taxation system follows the pattern laid 
and upper Income groups has been subjected to taxation down by our erstwhile foreign rulers, . The recommen- 
at a progressive rate. The main objective behind this dations of the Taxation Enquiry Commission have not Zv 
is to bring about a reduction in large measure of improved the matter. Government accounting calls for 7 
inequality that exists as between income-tax payers in Yrecasting in the form of integrated social accounting 
general and the mass of the population. This is the view Which has been adopted in various foreign countries. 
of the Taxation Enquiry Commission, The Commission Further, a committee should be appointed to go into 
desires that equality of incomes is to be achieved by the working of public enterprises. The balance-sheets 
levelling down. But the result maybe disastrous for of industries like the Sindri Fertiliser Factory, the 
the country. Taxation, both by direct and indirect Hindusthan Stee] Factory, the Hindusthan Shipyard at 
methods, will make a distribution of poverty among Vizag, the Machine Too] Factory, Nahan Foundry, 
the middle class and will contribute to their ultimate etc. should be thoroughly examined by this commitee 
penury, if not liquidation, Entrepreneurs of industry to find out if any irregularity in expenditure is taking 
and the intelligentsia of the society have come mostly place. Another publie committee should also be 
from the middle class and their existence checks the appointed by the Government of India to examine the 
spread of communism, The market for various goods, manner in’ which the State Governments had ‘spent the 
both utility and luxury, depends on the consumption loans and grants “given by the Union during the last 
by the middle class. Any reduction in their purchasing few years. A huge sum of money has been spent in 
power will largely affect the market for vatious goods this way and their accounting is essential. To meet 
and ultimately the production. ‘The provision of an these top-heavy and unregulated expenditure, the ng 
allowance for married persons is a welcome feature country is now being made toepay through the nose. hey 
long overdue, but the relief sought to be meted out is j ~ A ee 
‘much too insignificant, especially in view of the indirect Taxation Enquiry Commission Qa fe~ 
taxes, The existing tax exemption slab of Rs. 1,500 is being The Taxation Enquiry Commission’s Report has 
raised to (Rs. 2,000 for married persons and reduced to endeavoured to define what should be the taxation policy 
Rs. 1,000 for unmarried persons as first step towards a of India and the taxation structure of India will céntinue 
scheme of family allowances. The net loss of revenue to be governed at least for some years to come by | 
is estimated at Rs. 90 lakhs. The existing slab of Rs. the policys laid down by the Committee. The terms 
5,000 to Rs. 10,000 has been broken into two, the tax of reference of the Commission required it to 
on the slab of Rs. 7,500 to Rs. 10,000 has been raised €xamine the tax system in respect of the four features : 
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(1) the incidence of the tax system and its suitability 
for reducing inequalities of income and wealth; (2) the 
suitability of the tax system with reference to the 
development programme of the country and the resources 
required for it, including fresh avenues of taxation ; 


(3) the effects of taxatfon on income, on capital forma- 
‘tow and maintenance and development of 


productive 
enterprise, and (4) the use of taxation in dealing with 
inflationary situations, . The Commission’s main task was 
‘therefore to lay down the policy for improvement in 
distribution. for furthering the development in the publio 
sector, for ensuring improvement in production in the 
private sector and for maintaining the stability in our 
economic structure. Better distribution, greater produc- 
tion in the public and private sectors and á’ higher 
degree of stability in the economic system are, in fact, 
important ingredients of national’ economic policy. 

i Discussing the question of equity, the Commission 
Observes that an elementary application of the concept 
of equity requires the equal treatment of persons in 
similar economic circumstances. Now the most com- 
monly accepted application of the criterion of equity is 
found in the principle of levying taxes according’ to 


relative ability-to-pay. Ability-to-pay in turn points 
to some degree of progression, if fairness in relative 
treatment of persons of unequal resources is to be 


or formula, however, yields 
progression which 


achieved. No principle 
even approximately the pattern of 


would be appropriate in the conditions of any country.) ; 


Equity is an elusive concept; it is also a highly relative 
one, particularly in the assessment of a tax 
a whole. Taxation by itself can only reduce incomes 
and therefore must reduce private consumption and | 
investment. The Commission points out that the pro- 
ceeds of taxation are, however, available to the public | 
sector; and it is the public expenditure that determines 


herker taking the public and private sectors together, 
the net effect of fiscal operations is to reduce or to in- 


crease the use of the current income of the community 
for the two purposes of consumption and investmen 


The Commission seems to be in favour of raising savings 
in the public sector through higher taxation. In discuss- 
ing the role of taxation in investment, the Commission 


says that if taxation goes to increase the volume of 
public investment, and not to swell administrative and! 
non-development expenditure, tota] investment 
_ reer to the extent that additional public 
te ment made possible by taxation ` takes place’ at a the 
expense not of private investmént, "but" of consumption. 
À In fact, (+ (taxation may ebe a most effective means of | 
increasing the total volume of savings and investment, 
‘in any economy where the propensity to consume is 
normally high. And probably the only really: effective 
way to step up capital formation im such an economy 
is for the State to assume a major responsibility for 
securing a diversion of resources from private 
consumption to public investment.) It follos that the 
structure of taxation, which will be most suitable and 
efficacious for the purpose, is a properly diversified 
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scheme of texetion—direct and indirect—which seeks 
to secure the diversion of physical as well as financial 
‘resources from consumption to public investment, in 
forms and on a seale appropriate to the development 
programme, In other words, the tax system must have 
an adequacy of both depth and range, if it is to promote 
an accelerated pace of development. 

The Commission then goes on to indicate additional 
¥ation of a wide range ot luxury or semi-luxury 
‘products, at fairly substantial rate, accompanied by 
broad-based taxation of articles of mass consumption at 
‘comparatively Yow rates, In the field of direct taxation, 
higher rates in respect of personal income-tax should 
be accompanied by some relief for income which is saved 
or invested. On the whole, the kind of tax system which 
would behest adapted to meet e requirements _of the 
Indian economy, having regard to the development 
programme and ihe resources required for it, appears to ~ 
“be one Wi which ‘would “Increase the resources for invest- 
ment available t to the p ‘public sector. with as “amall a. 
diminution as “practicable of investment in the private 


Par 


sector, and which therefore, is, _accompanied by 4 the 
largest” “practicable _ restraint on consumption by al, 


classes. ~~ Restraint on n the consumption of of higher income 
groups must,` of course, be greater than in respect of 
‘low income groups. 


YE. (The above views of the Commission will. be received 
with dismay as they fail to diagnose the hidden defect 
of Indian economy. In a poor underdeveloped county 
like India, with a very ry low per capita _income, it is 
| feally surprising to hear _ that the propensity. to_ consume 
i is high in this country. The statement of the Commission - 
must be taken with a grain of salt and not as ‘it is) 
Indian standard of living is- admittedly very low and to 
\ assume a higher consumption, with the exception of a 


et minority, on the general body of the people is 


\ 


unsupported by fact. The _views of the Commission s seem 4 


Se ean -= h m 


values. “The “high economic ‘progress of the USA a may 
[be ‘attributed to the high domestice consumption of the | 
national products. The USA exports only 8 to 10 per 
| cent of her tota] output and the rest is: consumed 
‘country. This high degree of domestic 
consumption is responsible for her high standard of 
living which remains unsurpassed by any other country. 
Kwe fail to comprehend how a low consumption will ’ 
higher production and employment) The 
NY prone proposals for the coming year will affect all 
classes of Indian people without any discrimination. 
| between those who are placed in the higher income 
| groups and these in the low income groups.. e excise 
(oe have been so widely distributed over a range of 
jcommodities that they are bound to affect the general 
lp riçe-level as well as the standard of living of the 
i eonle. ( Curtailment of consumption to _ encourage 
pationa savings is something like killing the goose that 
lave the golden, egz, The higher the consumption, the 
higher the ‘production and employment as well. Of 
course, excise duties must be there, but their incidence 
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and distribution should have been more equitable 
‘Another thing that is being overlooked in this connectio 
by the Commission jn its zeal to discourage consumptio 
is that (the same commodity of consumption is subjec 
to double taxation—firstly, by the Central excise an 
then by the State sales tax.) The cumulative burd 

becomes much higher than is envisaged originally either 
in the Union or the State budget proposals. Central 
excise and the State sales tax doubly tax the same 
commodity often and this is neither equitable no 
judicious. (These two taxes should be so reconstructed 


that a simpler system evolves without the nae 


of double taxation. >) 


Ds regards the limits of rte 
Commissien observes that the question of the resources 
that can be raised for the development programme and, 
therefore of the limits of taxation is commonly put in 
terms of the taxable capacity (a) of the economy.-as a 
whole, (b) of particular sections of the population, and 
(c) sometimes, in the sense of scope for optimum 
utilisation with reference to particular tax heads. The 
last aspect will have to be considered in relation to 
individual taxes. Taxable capacity like equity is a 
relative concept. In. the most significant economic sense, 
taxable capacity of different sections of the community 
may he said to refer to the degree of taxation, broadly 
speaking, beyond which productive effort and efficiency 
as a whole begin to suffer. The economic limits are 
qualified by political limits and these are usually reached 
earlier, especially in communities which function on a 
democratic basis with the widest franchise. In certain 
circumstances both these limits get qualified by 
administrative considerations relating to the problem of 
enforcement. 


Cn considering the question in relation to the tax 
system as a whole, the Commission suggests that the 
proportion. of the total tax revenue to national income is 
important, Indian tax revenues only amount to between 
seven and eight per cent of the national income; and 
this proportion is lower than in many other countries, 
including some in South East Asia. It has been suggested 
that this indicates the great potentialities that. exist for 
additional taxation before the limits of taxable capacity 
has been exhausted and there is little scope for 
additional taxation. The issues raised are not merely 
academic but have practical implications and the 
Commission therefore seek to provide an explanation of 
this low proportion of tax revenues to national income 
in this country. 


A basic explantion for the very low ratio of total 
taxation to national income is, of course, to be found in 
the living standards of the people reflected in low per 
capita income levels. The Commission admits that this 
sets rigorous limits to taxation for most people in the 
Community, if the existing frugal consumption levels 
are not to be lowered. The existence on a large scale 
of a non-monetised sector in the economy also makes it 
dificult to increase tax receipts through the usual forms 
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capacity, the “etth reference to the whole system. 
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of taxation, Over and above this, the low_ _xatio 
of international tradeto national income, which is 
I n a ny a, 
another aspect of the characteristic of the economy, 


restricts the area of the large-scale commercial sector, 
from which jt is easier to raise taxation. It follows, any 
direct conclusions regarding the scope for further 
taxation in ‘the country based on comparisons with 


similar proportions in more advanced countries are 
ina iate, 
inappropriate ae wate 

Tbe question remains, however, whether this 


proportion is indicative of the limit of taxable capacity ~ 
having been reached or whether it js possible to raise 
This leads to a consideration of taxable capacity 
If taxes were 
levied to enable the community to do things collectively 
that the tax-payers did individually before, and if there 
were a large degree of correspondence between taxes 
and beneficent expenditure which they makes’ possible, 
the limit of taxable’ capacity would be higher. The 
Commission, therefore observes that the limit of taxable ~ 
capacity is relative to the purposes for which h proce S 
of additional taxes are expended. Since psychological 
and p political considerations mingle with the economic 
in the determination of such a limit, it depends to that 
extent on popular understanding and appreciation of 
the plans of development formulated by Government. 
Eficiency in administration and economy in public 
expenditure—which make for more effective use of public 
funds and secure a better return on investment of tax 
proceeds—~should at least diminish peopl’s unwillingness 
to suffer an increase in tax burden. 


&) Discussing its general approach to the need for 
incentives for savings and investment, the Commission: 
remarks that increase in commodity taxation undoubted ie 
affects consumption; increase in the progression of the 
direct taxes may affect savings and investment. The 
Commission is definitely in favour of taxation that would 
reduce the consumption levels especially of the upper 
income groups in India.) The disparity in consumption 
levels prevalent at presént in this country is a matter of 
common observation and there can be no doubt about jts 
demoralising effect on the large masses of workers in 
the country as’ regards their willingness „to accept higher 
tax burdens and yet work harder. (‘The disincentive 
effect of higher taxation on the will to work on the part 
of the higher’ groups is generally exaggerated, so the 
Commission holds. (There is need for the upper income 
groups to adjust themselves to the reduction in money 
rewards that the changing social and economic conditions 
of the country necessitates; It is unrealistic to stress 
the disiricentive effect of income-tax progression on the 
upper income groups, while the tax system calls upon 
the lower income groups, who constitute the masses 
of the country, to contribute an increasing portion of 
their meagre incomes. The Commission poigts out that 
even with the present comparatively high: rates of tax, 
the range of inequality between the disposable incomes. | 
of the few and. the many is wider than in many. __ 
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countries where the rates of taxation on higher incomes 
are, in fact, lower. 

The Commission has given much thought to the 
fixing of a ceiling on personal incomes on the basis of 
a reasonable multiple of the per capita or per family 
national income. In the opinion of the Commission 
there should be a ceiling on net personal incomes after 
. tax which, generally speaking, should not exceed 
approximately 30 times the prevailing average per family 


of immediate implementation, the Commission thinks 
that it is important to strive by stages for its implemen- 
-tation over a period of time. The accomplishment of 
this objective cannot merely be the result of tax changes, 
but must be related to an integrated approach along! 
several directions. The most important phase of this 
approach would be an acceleration of the tempo of 
economic development and a widening of employment 
and production opportunities, The Commission, however, 
warns that the approach must be realistic in the sense 
khat the tax system should not be strained to a a limit which 
Twill” endanger the productive system of the country or 
Sa the possibilities of its expansion by affecting 
\ savings and investment in the private sector. 
Explaining the anti-inflationary potentialities of the 
‘ Indian tax system, the Commission observes that the 
Indian tax system already contdins in its income-tax and 
' commodity taxes important means of countering in- 
flationary situations. The income-tax is a highly 
progressive levy. Under conditions of boom or inflation it 
automatically yields larger revenues and restricts the 
growth of disposable incomes left after tax. Export duties 
constitute another important means of preventing a 
strong foreign demand from exerting an inflationary 
as: jnfluence on the internal economy. 


Yalta Records Published 

The United States Government published on 
March 16 what purported to be a report of discussions 
held amongst the Big Three—-Marshal Stalin, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchbill—at 
Yalta early in the beginning of 1945. 

The release of the Yalta papers revealed several 
instances of great divergence between the British and 
American points of view on certain important matters 
during the Second World War. It was now seen that 
President Roosevelt had made several? approaches to 
Marshal Stalin of Russia without the knowledge of 
the British Prime Minister Sir (then Mr.) Winston 
Churchill. 

The U.S. President, without the knowledge of 
the British, had proposed that Hong Kong should be 
handed back to China and made a free port. He also 
had proposed to place Korea under a trusteeship for 
20 to 30 years—without British representation—with 
China, U,S.A. and the USSR as members. 

Mr. Roosevelt had also favoured the idea of a 
_ trusteeship for Indo-China, then under Japanese occu- 
pation; but he had referred to British objections to 
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the proposal for the reason, among others, of their 
fear of the implications -of a trusteeship for Burma. 

M. Stalin reportedly expressed the view that 
Britain should not be excluded from the arrangements 
since otherwise Britain would most certainly be 
wounded. He had wamted the period of trusteeship to 
be as short as possible, 


It also appeared now that there had been some 


income in the country. Although it may not be capable „disagreement between the British Prime Minister and 


the British Foreign Secretary over the voting proce- 
dure (right of veto) in the U. N. Security Counell. 
Mr. Churchill had supported the veto on the ground 
that ‘everything depended on the unity of the free. 
powers’ and that without that the world would be 
subjected to inestimable catastrophe and that any- 


thing that preserved that unity would have his vote. 


On the other hand, Mr. Eden had strongly objected 
hig Prime Minister pointing out the fact that there 
would then be no attraction or reason for the small 
nations to join an organization based on such orga- 
nizational principles. 


The British Prime Minister had apparently taken ' 
strong objection to a proposal put forward by Mr. 
Stettinius, that the planned UN should have machinery 
to maintain trusteeship over colonial areas. 


Reuter adds: “Most of the facts contained in the 
papers now published have ‘been disclosed -by Sir 
Winston Churchill and other writers of war memoirs. 

“But the reports of the statements, made by the 
three leaders at the meetings and at accompanying 
social functions contained some languages which might 
explain reluctance hitherto to publish the documents.” 


There was some heated controversy over the 
publication of the Yalta records by the U.S.A. The 
British Government ‘had earlier signified their dis- 
approval to the proposal for publication of the re- 
cords. Sir Winston Churchill told the British House 
of Commons on March 17 that the releases were “in 
no sense an agreed official record of the Powers con~- - 
cerned.” They were merely the American version. 
Pointing to the undesirability of the publication of 
records of international discussions so soon after the 
event he said: “If this became an established practice 
it might hamper the free exchange of views at future 
conferences. In any case, it would seem a good thing 
to consult together on the text of any publication 
during the lifetime of the individuals concerned.” In 
reply to a question Sir Winston Churchill told the 
House of Commons on March 22 that he considered 
the publication of the records as “untimely.” Re- 
ferring to the earlier American suggestions for pub- 
lication of the records, Sir Winston said that Mr. 
Dulles had told them on January 12, 1955, that he 
did not consider publication desirable then. On 
March 11, the U.S. Government had informed - the 
British Government that it had decided not to publish 
the documents but on March 15 the British Govern- 
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ment had been told that publication could no longer 
be withheld and twenty-four hours later M? D 
occurred. l 

In the United States itself also there were ay 
exchanges over the publication of the records. The 
Democratic Senators reportedly were insisting that 
the Senate should determite how the documents came 
to be issued to one or two chosen newspapers, Mr. 
Dulles bad refused to answer that question. 


Yalta. The Moral 


The New York Times which was the first news- 
paper to obtain, by “leakage,” the full text of about 
half-million words, thus writes in its International 
edition of March 20, as a retrospect: 

“What happened at Yalta ten years ago this month 
is less important than what is going to happen this year 
and next year and ten years from now. The Yalta 
conference, concerning which readers of this newspaper 
have had the opportunity to read several hundred 
thousand words, was the result of forces then in 
operation, Likewise it released new forces, We may 
argue as long as we like about the effect of personalities 
on history and the importance of isolated events. Yalta 
was not and could not be isolated, It touches all our 
lives today. 


The forces acting in the world during that historię 
week were already visibly crushing Germany, Japan was 


-as surely defeated as was Germany, The trouble was, as 


far as the United States and Britain were concerned, 
that this truth was not fully realized, American troops 
were locked in the bloody battle on Iwo Jima, which 
was to cost us more than 4,500 dead. They still had 
to take Okinawa at a loss of more than 12,500 dead 
or missing. Manila fell on the eve of the Yalta 
conference. Wise military men estimated casualities in, 
landings on the main island of Japan by the hundreds 
of thousands. The A-bomb was known to the President 


and his advisers to be “reasonably certain” to 
“produce the equivalent of a 10,000-ton T. N. T. 
explosion.” 


Still, it was thought necessary to persuade and 
cajole the Russians to stay in the war in the West and 
to go into the war in the Far East. The Western 
Powers accepted a Government in Poland which could 
not be, and was not, free. They accepted unfair Polish 
boundaries. They gave concessions to Russia in the 
Far East at Chinese expense—and felt so unhappy about 
this that the facts were not made public for some two 
As one reads or skims these tragic documents one 
gets two impressions: first, that the chief participants 
did not know all the factors with which they were 
dealing; second, that they were, so far as the Western 
Powers were concerned, caught in a struggle between 
two moralities—the morality of the democratic process 
ys, the morality involved in saving lives. l 
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The Russians suffered from ño sich handicap. 
Human life literally meant nothing to Premier Stalin if 
it came in the way of any purpose of his. Respect for 
promises or respect for truth did not stand in his way, 
either, There is something sadly naive in- the hopes 
and intentions expressed at Yalta that the future of 
Europe and of the liberated Axis satellite nations he 
settled ‘by democratic means’.” 

The same issue contains a summary of some of the 
Yalta discussions in which we find the following: 

“On Poland, the negotiations generated more heat 
at Yalta than on any other issue. Roosevelt and 
Clrurchill made plain their suspicions that Stalin was 
bent upon foisting a Communist regime on Poland regard- 
less of what was done at Yalta. Roosevelt emphasized 
that he was worried about politica] reactions among Poles 
in the U.S. Churchill said he was worried about Parlia- 
ment; “I do not care much about Poles myself.” But 
both insisted upon the principle of democratic elec- 
tions. ‘This was an exchange: 

Roosevelt: I want this election in Poland to be 
the first one beyond question. It should be liks 
Caesar’s wife, I did not know her, but they said she 
was pure, 

Stalin: They said that about her but in fact she 
had her sins,” 


The Nature of Nuclear Weapans 
The following extract of an article by Eugene 
Rabinowitch, the Editor of the Bulletin of the Atomic 
Scientists, published in the New Leader of New York, 
gives a vivid picture of the threat of nuclear weapons: 
Not quite ten years ago, the first atomic-fission bomb 
killed 70,000 people and destroyed two square miles 
of the city of Hiroshima. To use such a bomb to 
detonate a thermonuclear bomb (“H-bomb”), its power 
had to be “intreased-S0-fold, from an equivalent of 
15,000 tons (15 kilotons) of TNT to that of 500,000 
tons, The thermonuclear explesions themselves, engin- 
neered by Americans in the Pacific and by Russians in 
Siberia, developed a power of up to 15 million. tong 
(15 megatons) of TNT. Such a bomb can destroy 
200 square miles of a city_and kill several million 
citydwellers. New York, London, “Moscow or Pek#ng 
can be effectively destroyed by a single H-bomb, — 
After Hiroshima, public opinion was more alarmed 
by the radiation threat of the new weapon than by the 
more familiar menace of blast and heat. The fear at 
that time seemed exaggerated, since the fine radio- 
active dust engendered by the explosion of an A-bomb 
high in the air was carried up*into the stratosphere and, 
scattered there by winds until it ceased to be dangerous. 
But, in the second of the Bikini tests in 1946, radio- 
activity revealed itself as a serious menace in an under- 
water explosion; the target fleet was drenched with 
radioactive spray, making the surviving ships unfit for 
manning for months afterward. - 
- In th8 recent thermonuclear tests, a much more 
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ominous threat of radioactivity became apparent, These 
giant bombs, exploded close to the ground, -pulverized. 
enormous amounts of rock converting them inte a 
relatively heavy radioactive dust, which “fell out” 
downwind from the explosion site, injuring islanders 
and Navy personnel on the surrounding atolls and 
Japanese fishermen on a ship 80 miles away, The radio 
operator of this ship has since died, after months of 
lingering radiation sickness. If large A- or H-bombs were 
exploded close to: the ground in a future war, their 
radioactive fall-out would endanger people 50 or. 100 
miles away from “ground zero”—far bas the” “reach 
of direct bomb damage. 

The weak radioactivity aaah remains in fe 
atmosphere or the ocean long after an atomic explosion 
cannot damage organisms directly exposed to it, but it 
increases slightly the frequency of mutations in their 
genes. This can cause no concern so long as only in- 
dividuals or relatively small population groups are 
exposed ; but in a future war, when thousands of A- 
and H-bombs might be exploded almost simultaneously, 


whole countries or whole continents are likely to þe 
affected, and the genetic consequences of such mass 
exposure may well prove disastrous. A widespread 


increase in the rate of mutations, however slight, could 
throw out of gear the mechanism of evolution by 
which species are evolved and maintained in nature. 
It is a delayed, insidious damage, and it may take 
hundreds of generations for its fatal results to become 
apparent, Experimental study of such slow, cumula- 
tive effects is practically impossible, except on short- 
lived lower organisms, which are often less sensitive to 
radiation than higher animals, That is why geneticists 
cannot predict exactly what a certain radioactive 
contamination of air or water will do to humans or to 
other higher animals, but the best qualified among them 
take a very sombre view. In fact, some geneticists are 
worried about the genetic consequences of even the 
slight, transient increase in radioactivity which has been 
noted over wide areas after A- or H-bomb tests. 
Thus, within ten years from their discovery, nuclear 
weapons have developed into an immediate threat to 
hundreds of millions of human lives and to our whole 
material civilization and they have become a potential 
menace to the biological future of the human race. 
Military and civil defense against atomic warfare 


includes (1) the threat of retaliation, (2) early warn- | 


ing, and interception of bomb carriers, (3) evacuation 
of cities in the path of the attack, and (4) reduc- 
tion of vulnerability by peacetime dispersal of popula- 
tion and industry. e 


The H-Bomb as a Shield 

The hydrogen bomb as an incentive for peace has 
become the theme even for the higher clergy in 
Britaizt. The same argument obtains currency on the 
other side too, as will be seen in the extracts given 
below: o m Fa 
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Writing on the subject of atomic warfare, the 
Yorkshire Post (March 17) says: “Possession of the 
hydrogen bomb was yesterday acknowledged by the 
Archbishop of York, speaking in the House of Lords, 


` as the one. possible way of preserving peace in the years 


ahead. He was answering the many people who have 
written to him asking for the prohibition of the bomb. 
Wisely, he pointed out that for Britain alone to give up 
nuclear weapons would be no solution to the question 
of: world peace; it would merely be inviting aggression 
and letting down the other nations which rely òn us. 

“The Archbishop’s speech should -set the seal on 
the nation’s determination to go ahead with nuclear 
deterrrents, While we are. fearful of the effects of 
nuclear warfare, we are all the more likely to make 
greater efforts to achieve a peaceful settlement. The 
solution can only be world disarmament—as_ the 
Archbishop said, the production of the hydrogen bomb 
must be a shield for the work of peacemaking. 


“But the shield is vital. Russia will not commit 
aggression unless she can be sure that retribution will 
not follow. Armed as we are, we stand the risk of 
annihilation in a worldwide struggle. But if we were 


unarmed and neutral, occupation would be much more 


of a risk. We must do everything in our power. to 


-bring home to the Russians what horrors might follow 


from war; and to assure them of our ardent deSire.to 
avoid such horrors.” 

The Manchester Guardian (March 17) draws 
attention to the difference between what the Russian 


Government is saying to its people at. home on the — 


subject of disarmament and atomic warfare, and what 
it says to foreign audiences. 

“Thus Pravda said last week: ‘Imperialists may 
attempt to blackmail peace-loving peoples with atomic 
bombs, but they cannot alter the course of history. 
Peoples have been, and are, the main force in history. 
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It is they who have decided in the past, and will decide Ky 


in the future, the fate of progress, the fate of civilisation, 
Assertions about the possibility of the destruction of 
of the world, of civilisation, if the imperialists unleash 
a third world war are theoretically erroneous and 
pelitically harmful . . If the imperialists succeed 
in unleashing a third world war then the result will 
be the destruction not of world civilisation but of the 
capitalist system,’ 


“This stand is in contrast with a broadcast from 


Russia in the foreign language services last week by the’ 


Minister of Culture, who addressed herself to ‘mothers - 
and grandmothers everywhere’. 

“Not a single country, not a single town, not a 
single island can be called safe in a future war. If war | 
starts, every part of the world will be vulnerable, every — 
life in danger. Those who want to let war loose are 
those who want to atom-bomb Moscow. But even if the 
first bomb does fall on the-capital of our country, who 
can say. where the second bomb will fall, and the third 
and fifth’ ?” 


Formosa and U.S.A. 


The Worldover Press commentators, Devere and 
Marie Allen, gave the following summary about the 
reactions in U.S.A. and abroad to President Eisen- 
hower’s message on Formosa, on the 24th of January. 
Now that the acuteness of the crisis is some- 
what slackened, the reactions noted can be considered 
as they gave a good indication of the temper of the 
people involved: , 

“Senator Knowland was at first elated; later he grew 
angry. dn epitome, this symbolized the transition of 
` events from President Eisenhower's January 24th message 
or Formosa to United Nations efforts for a cease-fire. 

The overwhelming, support received by the President 
in Congress was hailed in some quarters as proof of 
popular unity. The truth is that the House voted so pre- 
cipitately, like panicky sheep, that few Members compre- 
hended the resolution they were backing. In the Senate, 
most who voted Aye did so with troubled minds, The 
American people were anxious and bewildered, but wist- 
fully inclined to trust the Great White Father in Washing- 
ton. The rest of the world’s peoples—as shown by innu- 
merable sources—were apprehensive if not downright 
hostile. It was realized by many that crucial questions 
remained to be asked and answered. Some, but not all, 
had been put courageously on! the Senate floor. 

Wuar REALLY HAPPENED ? 

The President emphasized “our readiness to fight if 
necessary,” but he also said, “Our purpose is peace.” If 
" jt was a peace message, it got the strangest reception in 
history. At once, every full-throated jingo in the Jand 
began boasting of America’s mission to set the world 
straight by force, and the power of the U.S. to win a 
war anywhere on the planet. Every weapon in the 
arsenal was trotted out for verbal display, from poison 
gases to a new device with three times the destructive- 
ness of the H-bomb. Messrs. Eisenhower and Dulles 
did little to counteract this spate of bellicosity except, 
respectively to drive for the golf green and go fish, 

Peace moves had actually been made, however, but 
behind the scenes. To the superficial eye it looked as 
if -Sir Anthony Eden, with assists from Prime Minister 
Nehru and Commonwealth spokesmen, was taking the 
initiative. He was moving with Washington’s approval, 
but there was more to it than that. The State 
Department, off the record, had outlined specific propo- 
gals for Eden to transmit to Peking. The gist of them 
was this: the U.S. to evacuate the Nationalist-held 
coastal islands, except Quemoy and the Matsus, over 
which there was strong disagreement, and restrain Chiang 
Kai-shek from attacks on the mainland or islands; Red 
‘China to forgo any attack on Formosa or the Pescadores, 


and refrain from building up offensive bases on the 
islands it gained. 
But why the sudden crisis? Communist China, 


true, had done little to encourage a peaceful solution. 
Its virulence on the radio and in its newspapers—all 


tightly controlled—~had outdone the wildest U.S. ex- 
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cesses, and gone far beyond those of Moscow. But this 
was old stuff, after all. It had shelled Quemoy; but 
Quemoy, on its doorstep, was a Nationalist base for 
constant air raids and naval action against Communist 
shipping. It had captured tiny Yikiang, but this was 
240 miles off in the Tachens, which the US. was willing 
to abandon, In May, 1960, Chiang yielded the Chusan 
Islands near Yikiang, located strategically at the mouth 
of the Yangtze, without a ripple of excitement anywhere. 
Peking continually threatened to take Formosa, but it 
had never ceased such threats since 1949, Its air force 
had become more powerful, but not once had it bombed 
Formosa, though it could have damaged the island 
heavily with a minimum loss of planes. The attitude of 
Red China has been annoying and at times inexcus- 
able, but that alone provides no answer to the question, 
“Why the sudden crisis ?” 

The crisis arose in the United States itself. It had 
three main sources : 

l. There exists in the U.S. a pro-war minority, 
determined and powerful, which some Democrats follow 
but which is in the Presidents own party and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff (General Ridgway excepted). The 
President wanted peace, but could work for it, he 
thought, only by methods which would appease this 
trigger-happy group. 

2. Often stirred by idealism, the President reverts 
to his long military experience when pressures get hot 
enough, This time the argument that a great show of 
impress Red China and Asia in 
general came directly and vigorously from Secretary 
Dulles. 

3. The military had one long-range influential 
view. If the status quo went on too long, with Chiang’s 
soldiers growing old and Formosan morale weakening, 
American troops on Formosa might be a necessity. 
Such an outcome would prejudice American chances of 
avoiding charges by its allies of “open military 


imperialism,” 

Is it safe to leave the key decision to. Mr. Eisen- 
hower? Congress has so voted; but it may 
come to have regrets. The President has made 


a pledge that he alone will ever give the signal 
for attacking Quemoy or bombing the mainland. This 
is supposed to mean he will not let the nation become 
embroiled in a major war through the rashness of a 
Comniander on the scene. The President’s integrity is 
beyond dispute. In the midst of a crisis, nevertheless, 
he often wavers. He almost agreed not to issue hig 
message when’ appealed to by important Congressional 
leaders fearful of its results: but he allowed Admiral 
Radford to over-rule them an even made the message 
tougher, . 
The President can hardly arrive at such a decision. 
“slone.” If and when he makes it; he will have at his 
elbow, and will have to consult, both Admiral Radford 
as Chairman, J.C.S., and the National Security Council. 
They will carry tremendous weight. In November, 


‘Admirals °Radford and Carney all but had the U.S. 
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committed to a blockade of Red China, an outright act 
of war; Dulles and Eisenhower at the eleventh hour 
pulled back. The previous September, the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff all but got the country into war over naval 
action against Quemoy, but General Ridgway finally 


persuaded the President to drop it. (Earlier, in April, ; 


Vice President Nixon, Senator Knowland and Admiral 
Radford all but had the U.S. sending  carrier-based 
bombers over Indo-China, but Ridgway was opposed and 
Britain- stepped in to say flatly, No. Each time the 
President belatedly stood for peace, but each time he 
wavered, and almost did not. 


Is the United States. on solid legal ground? <As it 
stands after the Congressional resolution, itis not. 
Chapter I, Article 4 of the U.N. Charter says that “Alt 
Members shall refrain in their international relations 
from the threat or use of force against the territorial 
integrity....of any state.” The New York Times was 
quick to point out in January, 1950, when Formosa was 
2 grave problem, “By the Charter of the United Nations 
....the United States is committed against investing and 
defending unilaterally the territory of any other people 
where factional strife exists, as in  China....” More 
recently, the London Observer echoed this warning. We 
have lost our caution about that, and rather astonishingly 
about something else. For ori January 5, 1950, the 
Times’ Arthur Krock declared: “The Joint Chiefs of 
Staff have concluded that, lying one hundred miles of 
the mainland of China, Formosa in unfriendly Chinese 
hands is tot vital to our strategic line from the Philip- 
pines to Japan.” i 

Formosa was wrested away from Japan in war, and 
if it were not for two events, the U.S. would hold it 
legally as war booty. First, by the wartime Cairo 
Declaration it was ceded to “the Republic of China.” 
What is “the Republic of China” now? Is it Chiang’s 
regime, or that of the Communists? ` When the US. 
handed it to Chiang, its status was “frozen” pending a 
Japanese Peace Treaty. But, second, when that treaty 
was signed, the issue was evaded, the pact stating it 
“merely takes Japan formally out of the Formosa picture, 
leaving the position! otherwise unchanged.’ The powers 
signing did so not as Members of the U.N.; the U.N. 
has given no authorization for U.S. actions regarding 
Formosa, 


Wirt Turre Be War? : 

This query, tossed at us constantly since January 
24th, can be answered only by prophecy, and resolutely 
we never predict. Given all the circumstances, peace 
is a long shot. It is a fair guess that Peking will yield 
neither gracefully nor at, once to appeals couched in 
the language of an ultimatum, even if urged by Moscow. 
There may be some sharp fighting im Formosa: Straits. 
Te will not lead to World War II, however, if the 
American people and President keep their heads, 
Russian, troops are a thousand miles away, and we 
doubt if Russia will send substantia] naval support 
should the combat be restricted to clashes jn coastal 
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waters, If American forces attack the maitiland by 
sea or air, however, whatever the reason, Russia will 
have difficulty in finding a plausible excuse for ignoring 
its mutual defense treaty with the Communist Chinese 
People’s Republic. 

Whether there is limited fighting depends chiefly, 
now, on the Red Chinese leaders. Whether there is a 
major war depends chiefly, now, on the degree of 
influence wielded at Washington by the war party and 
its central figure, Admiral Arthur William ‘Radford. 

Have the Red Chinese an Alternative to War or 
Loss of Face? They are wedded to a philosophy of 
dictatorship and force, and they yearn to play a role in 
the world commensurate with their enormous population, 
Yet they have shown some minimal signs of compromise 
internally, and at Geneva in negotiations over the Indo- 
China War. If they had the vision, they could gain 
immense prestige, win admission to the U.N., and 
speed the downfall of Chiang Kai-shek. They would 
first have to accept the Tachens without a display of 
arms. They would have to let Formosa’s status continue 
until they had won more influence in the U.N. - 

They could drop a pacific bombshell in the U.N., 
especially, by coming to it under Chapter VI, Article 
35, Section 2 of the Charter: 

KA state which is not a Member of the United - 
Nations may bring to the Security Council er to the 
General Assembly any dispute to which it is party if 
it accepts in advance, for the purposes of the dispute, 
the obligations of pacifice settlement provided jn the 
present Charter.” D 

What can the United Nations do in the crisis? 
Tactfully, the New Zealand bid for an invitation to Red 
China sought to avoid a veto. It kept the question of Red 
China’s coming for discussions on the procedural level. 
A cease-fire wasn’t even mentioned. It spoke of talking 
over “hostilities in the area of certain islands off the 
coast of the mainland of China.” Should the Chinese 
come, there might very well be fruitful negotiations, 
backstage, as there were at Geneva. The ‘open debates 
would follow the conventional patterns, and for a time, 
disguise anything hopeful going on behind them.” 


East ‘Germany Defence Pact 

After the ratification by France of the pact for 
the West German rearmament pact Moscow’s re- 
action is indicated by the following news-item: 

Berlin, March 28.—-The West Berlin radio “Free 
Berlin”' said- today eight Communist nations including 
East Germany would sign a formal military aid paet 
immediately after Easter. | 

The pact would be concluded at an 8-Power con- 
ference in Moscow at that time, it said. 2 

The official Hast German Communist Press said 
the weekend vote for West German rearmament in the 
French ;Council of the Republic has made the imme- 
diate execution of “security measures” necessary, 

An article in Neues Deutschland, the chief Com- 
munist Party paper yesterday on “the new situation and 
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what it demands of us’ was reprinted in full today in 
other East German papers. 

Its salient points were 

(Q) A reunion of Germany is possible only if the 
Paris agrecments are cancelled. 

(2) There must be an, unremitting campaign of 
propaganda and active resistance against West German 
rearmament. 


(3) The campaign for all-German talks at alk 
levels and in all spheres must be continued with 
emphasis. 


(4) Recruiting for the armed forces and voluntary 


military training of workers and youths must be 
intensified, 
(5) The East German economy and political 


stability must be strengthened. 

Western Allied officials here believed this meant 
no attempt would be made to build up a permanent 
military force rivalling the half million Army envisaged! 
for West Germany because of the disastrous effect this 
would have on ‘the already severe labour shortage in 
agriculture and industry. 


U.S. Far-Hastern Policy 

Recently in connection with the Bangkok Con- 
ference of SEADO powers, the U.S. Secretary of 
State, Mr. John Foster Dulles undertook an extensive 
tour of South-Eastern Asian countries. Mr. Dulles 
and his party visited Burma, Laos, Cambodia, South- 
ern Vietnam, the Philippines and Formosa, in addi- 
tion to participating in the Bangkok conference. 
Besides, he attended a conference in Manila of U.S. 


‘diplomats stationed in 15 countries of the Far East. 


After his return to the U.S.A. at the conclusion 
of his South-Asian tour, Mr. Dulles gave a report of 
his trip over the radio on March 8 outlining the 
policy, the U.S. Government proposed to follow in 
that region. ; 

Referring to the Manila Pact, Mr. Dulles said 
that the Pact had three main purposes: “first, defence 
against armed aggression; second, defence against 
subversion; and third, the improvement of economic 
and social conditions.” 

For military defence the U.S.A. would “rely 
largely upon mobile allied power which can strike an 
aggressor wherever the occasion may demand.” The 
U.S. contributions would be primarily in terms of sea 
and air power. The allied nations possessed together 
plenty of power in the area. The United States in 
particular had sea and air forces “now equipped with 
new and powerful weapons of precision, which can 


_ utterly destroy military targets without endangering 


unrelated civilian centres.” The SEADO Council -had 
concluded that “the available military power offered 


‘solid hope of deterring open armed aggression against 


the treaty area.” The military advisers of the SEADO 
powers in Bangkok had started their work together in 
order to “bring our power to a concerted pitch;” and 
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out of those meetings might come plans for combined 
military exercises, 

The SEADO Council did not intend to build up 
vast new military establishments. Nevertheless there 
was need of modest mational forces which were well- 
equipped and loyal, capable of supporting the autho- 
rity of the government throughout its territory. But 
some of the countries were not in a position to 
shoulder the economic burden of even these limited 
forces. So defence assistance would be necessary. The 
U.S.A. would accord special recognition to the needs 
of those countries which assumed military obligations 
with her, Mr. Dulles said. 

The problem of economic development in general 
went beyond the immediate treaty area which could 
in no way be regarded as a self-sufficient economic 
unit. The great bulk of its trade was with outside 
areas. “There is need for programmes to develop 
broadly the economic possibilities of all the free Asian 
countries. The treaty nations will study their pro- 
blems from this viewpoint,” Mr. Dulles added. 

He proceeded on to refer to bis visit to Taiwan 
(Formosa) where he had exchanged the instruments 
of ratification which officially had brought into force 
the mutual defence treaty between the Government 
of Chiang Kai-shek and that of the U.S.A. covering 
Formosa and tha Pescadores. The first meeting of 
consultation under Article IV of the treaty had been 
held in the presence of Admiral Carney, Chief of 
Naval operations and Admiral Stump, U. S. Com- 
mander-in-Chief in the Pacific, 

-He said that politically it had been decided to 
defend Formosa and the Pescadores. “However, the 
law permits a defence which will be flexible and not 
necessarily confined to a static defence of Formosa 
and the Pescadores themselves.” The implementation 
of the flexible defence, Mr. Dulles continued, would 
be decided by the U.S. President having due regard to 
the consultations provided for by the mutual defence 
treaty. 

U.S. Economic Aid Policy in Asia 

Mr. Harold E. Stassen, Director of Foreign 
Operations Administration of the Government of the 
United States of America, announced on March 17 
that the administration, in complete agreement with 
the Executive branch of the Government, would 
propose to the Congress a S2 140,500,000 aid program 
for Asia in April mext. The ultimate quantity of the 
proposed aid would however be decided by the 
Congress. The aid would be “distributed in the follow- 
ing manner: 

$675 500.000 for military items and training; 

$550 million for direet forces support; and 

$915 million for all other progrdmmes.. 

The following countries would be elizgfble to 
receive aid under the propesed programme: Afghani- 
stan, Paftistan, India, Nepal, Ceylon, Burma, Thai- 
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land, Indonesia, Laos, Cambodia, South Vietnam, the 
Philippines, Formosa, South Korea and Japan. 

Mr. Stassen said that the proposed Asian aid 
programme would constitute substantially mone than 
half of the. total mutual security programme outlined 
in President Ejisenhower’s budget message in January 
last, At that time ‘the President had proposed a total 
programme of 3,530,000,000 dollars, to be divided as 
follows: 

$1,400 million for military items and traming; 

$630 million for direct forces support; and 

$1.500 million for all other programmes. 

The proposed programme, Mr. Stassen added, 
was in line with the findings of the group of U. S$. 
officials—himself included—who had made a recent 
trip to Asia to discuss aid plans with Asian leaders. 

The Asian countries likely to -benefit from the 
programme now had a gross output of 65,000 million: 
to 70,000 million U.S. dollars. According to Mr: 
Stassen, that gross output could be advanced to 
between $85,000 million and $90,000 million in about 
eight years—assuming an adequate food supply and 
the existence of peace. 

The aid would, to quote him, be “related to the 
situation in each country.” Japan would have an 
“important part to play” in the proposed Asian aid 
programmes. Emphasis would be given a technical 
assistance and loans rather than on outright grants. 
Industrialisation of the Asian countries should be 
helped by private capital from the United States and 
other countries. 

It may ke pointed out in this connection that 
U.S. net private investment in South and South-East 
Asia had averaged only $12 million a year in the Dine 
post-war years. 

The United States expenditure 
since World War II totalled about 
U.S. dollars. 

The U. S. Deputy Under-Secretary of State, 
Robert D. Murphy, said in course of a speech at the 
opening of the Fourth Imternational Trade Fair in 
the Pacific Coast City on March 11, that the United 
States Government was giving intensive study of the 
principles of an economie aid programme for the 
non-Communist countries of Asia. 

Mr. Murphy listed the types ef economic aid 
under three main headings. First, there was the 
broad problem of economic development common to 
all countries of the area. Co-operation in this pro- 
blem might well be considered within the framework 
of the Colombo Plan or other plans which might be 
worked out in the future. Secondly, there were 
technical assistance programmes, which the U.S. 
Government wanted to be expanded and continued. 
Thirdly, there were the special economia needs arising 
from collective defence which the U.S. Government 
readily recognized. The U.S. Congress had , classified 
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aid under defence heading into three categories: 
(a) mutual defence assistance programmes; (b) direct 
forees support; and (© defence support. “The degree 
to which we would grant direct support for military 
forces and for general defence purposes would depend 
on the circumstances prevailing in the individual 
country,” Mr. Murphy added. 


$45 Million U.S. Loan to India 

A simultaneous announcement was made in 
New, Delhi and Washington on March 22 about the 
grant of 45 million dollar loan to India by the U.S. 
Foreign Operations Administration. The loan was 
part of the $60.5 million assistance programme for 
India for the U.S. fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, 
and was the largest negotiated so far under provisions 
of the U.S. Mutual Security Act. : 

According to a FOA note, a total of $260,100,000 
in U.S. aid had been made available in support of 
India’s own development programme. 


U.S: Foreign Ard 

There is another side to U.S. aid, as the World- 
over Press commentator points out. We quote: 

-“The woman was grumbling amiably about high taxes 
as she served up the hamburger and coffee. “PI tell 
you what we've got to do,” she remarked, absently push- 
ing the sugar away from me instead of nearer, “we've 
got to stop sending all our money abroad to help the 
foreign countries.” “Hey, take it easy,” I advised. her: 
“do you want to have us go broke?” It was an exagge 
ration, but it startled her into a new look at the basis. 
of forei eign aid. Before I left, I filled her up with facts 
and figures, which next day I found were far too con- 
servatiye, 

The foreign operations administration, right on die 
heels of the lunch-counter discussion, came out with 
statistics even more startling than any I would dare | 
have used. I see no reason to question them, The 
F.0.A. points out that three-quarters of all the money 
directly into orders for- 
American goods and farm products, or into ocean freight 

paid ta vessels flying the U'S. flag. Take the fiscal year 
1954. Out of $4,900,000,000 spent on foreign aid, he 
per cent of it, or $3,700 000,000 was spent any A8 
the United States. 

That is not the whole story. ‘A fourth of all U.S. 
exports were financed by foreign aid expenditures, and 
the F. 0. A. financed 17 per cent of American agricul- 
Critics of the U.S. will now be able to. 
chuckle! and say that behind American foreign! aid is 
nothing ' but self-interest. It’s hardly that, but any idea 
that. Washington! ig just pouring money out to “them — 
foreigners” without any return for itself belongs with 
all the other myths.” 


Pakistan Government Wins 
Maulvi Tamizuddin Khan, the Speaker of the 
Pakistan Constituent Assembly had challenged the 
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Governor-General of Pakistan’s order, ‘dissolving the 
Constituent Assembly. He has lost in the final appeal, 
as the sub-joined news shows: 

Lahore, March 2).-~-The Federal Court of Pakistan, 
by a majority of four to one, today accepted the appeal 
fled by the Government of Fakistan against the 
decision of the Sind Chief Court on the petition of 
Mjaulvi Tamiduddin Khan, challenging: the Governor- 
General’s proclamation of October 24 last dissolving 
the Constituent Assembly. 

The court set aside the judgment of the’Sind Chief 
Court and recalled the writs of mandamus’ and quo 
warranto issued by that court. The Federal Court 
ordered the parties to the appeal to bear their owm 
costs, 

The Chief Justice, Mr. Mohammad Munir, and 
three other judges, Mr. Justice Akram, Mr. Justice 
Shaif, and Mr. Justice Rehaman gave a concurring 
‘judgment. Mr. Justice Cornelius held to the contrary. 

The Chief Justice, delivering judgment at the 
conclusion of arguments by Mr. Chundrigar, Senior 
Counsel for Maulvi Tamizgddin, said: “The Court 
holds that when the Constituent Assembly functions 
under Section 8, Sub-Section 1 of the Independence Act, 
it acts as the Legislature of the Dominion within the 
meaning of Section 6, and that Section 6 Sub-Section 3 
makes the Governor-General the constituent part of the 
Legislature, Therefore, because Assent in Section 223 
(A) of the Government of India Act was not given by 
the- Governor-General, it is not law and the Section had 
“no jurisdiction to issue writs, The appeal is accepted.” 

= Continuing, the Chief Justice said that authentication 
was not assent. If it were to be held that the Governor~ 
General was the constituent part of the Constituent 
Assembly, then his consent would be necessary. The 
point was whether Section 6 Sub-Section 3 made the 
Governor-General a component part of the Constituent 
Assembly. If that was so, it would make his assent 
necessary. 


“Emergency” in Pakistan 

The decision of the Federal Court of Pakistan, 
for the Governor-General’s order, has resulted in the 
proclamation detailed in the news subjoined below. 
It is likely to have far-reaching -reparcussions we 
believe: 

Karachi, March 27.—The Governor-General of 
Pakistan, Mr. Ghulam Mohammed, to-night proclaimed 
a state of emergency throughout the country, 

Under an Ordinance issued by him, the Governor- 
General has assumed powers to constitute different 
provinces in. West Pakistan into one unit and rename 
East Bengal as province of East Pakistan, 

The Ordinance also vested the Governor-General 
with powers to take all necessary steps for the purpose 
of framing a constitution for Pakistan, 

The Governor-General also validated by the Ordi- 
mance 35 Acts including the Rawalpindi Conspiracy Case 
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Tribunal Act passed by the Constituent Assembly which 
had been rendered infructuous for lack of Governor- 
Generals assent following the Federal Courts judg- 
ment of March 21. 


Mr. Ghulam Mohammed recently survived a court, 
challenge to his action last October in dissolving, the’ 
Constituent Assembly and declaring a state of emer- 
gency. Last Monday the Pakistan Federal Court 
upheld his right to do this reversing the decision of a 
lower court. 


The Ordinance authorised the Governor-General to 
authenticate the Federal Budget for 1955-56 in the 
absence of Parliament which was dissolved by him 
through a proclamation on October 24 last. 

The new province of West Pakistan shall formally 
come into being as early as possible and in any case by 
the end of May this year, an official communique said. 


An order has been issued by the Governor-General 
under the Ordinance amending Government of India Act 
1955 investing the Council for the ‘Administration of 
West Pakistan with powers to take . whatever steps 
it considers necessary to set up the administration of 
the new province within that time. 

The communique said that the Central Government 
had also examined and approved in principle the re- 
commendations relevant to the creation of the new 
province (West Pakistan), contained in the report which 
the Council submitted last month. 

Salient decisions of the Council approved by the 
Central Government are: 


(1) The capital of the new province should be 
located at Lahore and that a suitable site in the 
Abottabad area in N-(W.F.P. should be developed as 
its summer capital as soon as possible. 

(2) ‘At the headquarters of the new Governor will 
be located the Governor, the Cabinet, the Legislature, 
and a single Secretariat in replacement of the present 
several Governors, Cabinets, Legislatures and separate 
Secretariats, : 

The new Secretariat will be a compact organisatión. 
Its function will be to help Ministers in enunciating and 
formulating policies, - 

(3) Tbe administration of all areas in West 
Pakistan at present directly administered by the Central 
Government including the Tribal areas and Karachi, 
with the exception of the Federal area in which the 
Centre’s writ will run supreme, will vest in the new 
Provincial Government. No change, however, is con- 
templated in the present system of administration in 
the tribal areas. r 

The Province of West Pakistan shall consist of 
areas of the provinces of Punjab, N.-W.F.P., Sind, 


" Baluchistan, Karachi, States of Bahawalpur and Khair- 


pur, Bahawalpur States Union and Tribal areas. 


(4) The new province will have 50 istricts 
ivisi The Divisions are Peshawar, 


grouped into 17 Divisions. 
Dera Ismail Khan, Rawalpindi, Lahore, Multan, 
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Bahawalpur, Khairpur, Hyderabad, Quetta, Kalat and 
Karachi. 

(5) The Commissioner will be the administrative 
head of each Division. He will be given more extensive 
powers than the Commissioner now exercises. He will 
be the final] appellatæ authority in revenue appeals except 
when on a point of law in a case where the original 
order has been passed by a Collector, the appeal will 
lie to the Board of Revenue which will replace the 
present Financia] Commissioners, 

The Commissioner will also be invested with powers 
of revision in all revenue cases decided by officers sub- 
ordinate to him, He will exercise general supervision 
and control over the business of all departments serving 
in his Division and will co-ordinate their work with a 
view to maintaining a high level of administration. 

(6) There will be one High Court for West 
Pakistan. The seat of this court will be at Lahore with 
two benches functioning throughout, the year at 
Peshawar and Karachi. Apart from this, Circuits will 
also function at different times of the year at centres 
other than Peshawar and Karachi to deal with arrears, 
special cases or civil or criminal appeals. 

The Circuit Judge or Judges will sit at Divisional 
or District Headquarters. 

Ag. regards District Courts subordinate to the High 
Court, they will continue to function as at present. 

The communique said that the intention of Govern- 
ment was to replace the existing separate cumbersome 
administration which today functioned in West Pakistan 
by one administration so fashioned as to meet the 
necds of the people not only more economically but also 
more effectively than was the case at present, 

The work so far done in connection with the setting 
up of one provincial Government for West Pakistan had, 
not a been “very heavy ‘but also quite unprecedented,” eu 


it”sa 

a communique said: “In a vast change such as 
| this, there are bound to be initial difficulties but the 
Central Government have confidence that public leaders, 
Gdvernment officials and public themselves will do 
everything possible to ensure that the foundations of the 
new province are well, and truly laid so that West 
Pakistan is firmly set on the road to rapid progress and 
the evils of provincialism are banished for ever to the 
lasting benefit of the nation as a whole. 


Buddhist Monastery in Pakistan 
Considerable progress is reported to have been 
made in the excavation of-the Buddhist monastery at 
Mainamati, near Comilla*in East Pakistan, which had 
been in progress for over two and a half months. 


Dr. Fazal Ahmad Khan, who was directing the . 
` oceanic| cable, the dream of engineers for 25 years, 


operations, is reported to have told the Dacca repre- 
sentative of Radio Pakistan that excavations carried 


out so far showed the monastery was a very big one, 


and it would take them ‘another two’ winter seasons 
to uncover the whole of the monastery and fhe stupa. 
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According to Dr. Kitan, so far. they had un- 
covered the 174-feet long brick-paved ‘approach road’ 
leading to the monustery and the stupa, the main 
gateway to the stupa with a 74-feet wide frontage, a 
small chamber in the entrance hall of the stupa, the 
top plan of the stupa and fourteen cells of monks. It 
had also been possible to uncover 350 feet of the 
outer wall of the monastery on the western side. The 
northern wall had been uncovered in places. The 
work! of uncovering the entrance hall of the stupa 
was now in progress. ‘The hall, when completely 
uncoyered, would measure 33 feet by 33 feet. The 
brick} masonry of the gateway was found to be in a 
very ‘good state of preservation with visible traces of 
later repairs. 

Dr. Khan reported the yield of valuable finds in 
the shape of terracotta plaqueés—excellent specimens 
of folk art depicting subjects like a lotus flower, 4 
fish, a well-built horse, a wild boar, a seated buffalo 
with twisted horses, a lion in a hunting posture and 
female dancers. Those plaques had confirmed their 
earlier estimate that the remains related to the period 
between 800 A.D. and 1200 A.D. inasmuch as they 
depicted animal and plant forms which the early 
Buddhists did not accept. They represented a later 
period when the Buddhist and the Hindu elements 


had got mixed up together. 


i 
World’s First Transocean Telephone 

USIS reports that early this summer, 
Atlantic Ocean was at its calmest, work would begin 
for laying the world’s first trans-ocean telephone 
cable in the history of world communications. The 
work ‘of laying the 2300-mile cable linking Europé 
(Great Britain) and North America (Newfoundland), 
to be completed by mid-1956, would be done by the 
largest cable ship in the world, the British Post. Office 
ship H.M.T.S. Monarch. 

There were already a number of cables across A 
Atlantic Ocean carrying telegraphio communications. 
The first successful telegraph cable was laid in 1866. 
The largest deep-sea telephone line in existence was 
only about 120 miles long stretching on the ocean- 
floor from the southeasternmost tip of the United 
States at Key West, Florida, to Havana, Cuba. 

The new trans-Atlantic cable would be jointly 
owned by the British Post Office, the Canadian Over- 
seas ‘Telecommunication Corporation, and the 
American Telephone and ‘Telegraph Company, a 
private: U. S. Company. 
about thirty-five million U.S. dollars. 


when the” 
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The total cost would be 


Thé technical’ obstacles to the proposed trang- 


were solved only in 1953. The chief problem was the 
development of repeater vacuum tubes that „could 
withstarid heavy stress atid pressure, endure’ "many 
years, and fit into a 14 inch cable. Another problem, 
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ow successfully overcome was the construction of a 
light-weight cable strong enough to endure for years. 


Photosynthesis as Food Source 


Scientists have at last been successful in achiev- 
ing complete photo-synthesis outside of living plant 
cells, 2.e., in making food the way plants do. Photo- 
synthesis, characterised by scientists as the most 
important chemical action in the world and the basis 
of all life, is the process by which plants use sunlight 
to make carbodydrates from carbon dioxide, water 
and soil minerals. 

The achievement of artificial photo-synthesis was 
recently announced by Dr. Daniel I. Arnon on behalf 
of a group of plant physiologists of California 
University befone a meeting of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement .of Science, reports the 
USIS, 


Dr. Arnon said that the achievement though a 
preliminary, “brings nearer the day when man, after 
mastering the secrets of the processes in green cells, 
will reduce his age-long dependence on crop, plants 
for food and energy.” 


“Socialistic Pattern of Society” u 


We append the following from the Harijan for the 
benefit of our readers. Personally we do not think 
that the clarification attempted therein has improved 

matters in any way.: 

~ Eyer since the Avadi Session of the Indian National 
Congress adopted the important resolution on the 
Socialistic Pattern of Society, Congress workers as well 
as others interested in economic planning are, naturally, 
asking the question: “What is exactly meant by the 
‘Socialistic Pattern’ ?” 

The study of the Avadi resolutions, the objectives 
~of the Congress Constitution, and the Directive Prin- 
ciples of State Policy in the Indian Constitution 
enables us to form a fairly comprehensive idea of what 
is exactly meant by a Socialistic Pattern of Society, I 
would summarize the contents of a socialistic pattern 
in the following terms: 

(a) The basic objective of a Soctalistic Pattern 
of Society would be the establishment of social and 
economic ‘order based on equality of opportunity and 
political justice ; 

(b) Such a society would do away with all dis- 
tinctions of caste, creed, sex or social and economic’ 
status and would ensure the right to work and a living 
wage to all able-bodied citizens. In other words, a 

Socialistic Pattern of Society- would create conditions 
F ior full employment ; B 

(c) The State shall own or effectively control the 
principal means of production and material resources 
of the community in the best interests of the nation ; 

(d), The society shall organize economic system 
in such a’ manner that it does not result in the concen- 
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tration of wealth and meats of production to the com- 
mon detriment ; 

(e) Systematic attempts are made to ‘increase and 
speed up the total production of wealth in the country; 

(£) It is also necessary that there should be equit~ 
able distribution of the national wealth and the exist- 
ing economic disparities are reduced to the minimum; 

(g) Such a transformation of the social and 
economic order must be brought about through peace- 
{ul and democratic methods ; 


(h) A socialistic pattern of society would neces- 
sitate a hold decentralization of economic and political 
power in the form of Village Panchayats and the organi- 
zation of small-scale and | cottage industries on a very 
wide scale, 5 

It will not, however, be right to interpret ES 
economic policy -in a very rigid and dogmatic fashion. 
Our approach is basically a pragmatic and not a doc- 
trinaire one. The broad objective of our policy is, 
indeed, quite clear and unmistakable. But it is 
dynamic and not a fixed and a static policy. 


The basic objectives of full employment, maximum 
production and social and economic justice can he 
achieved in our country in a certain manner under the 
existing circumstances. A change in the economic 
conditions would necessarily mean certain changes in 
our methods and programmes. This policy is,- more 
or less, based on the principles enunciated by Mahatma 
Gandhi. The Socialistic Pattern of Society is broadly 
based on Sarvodaya. The Congress has, however, not 
used the word ‘Sarvodaya,’ because it has no desire to 
exploit this noble word for political purposes. But it 
is quite clear that the Congress sincerely desires to 
pursue the ideal of Sarvodaya as best as it can under 
the existing circumstances. 


The “Socialistic Pattern” does 


not in any way 
imply the establishment of a highly centralizedygand 
regimented society. Socialism, as it is generally 


understood in the West, is, therefore, not our cherished 
goal. A centralized economic order based on large- 
scale production necessarily generates forces of violence 
and class conflict. The Congress is wedded to the 
methods of peace, democracy and non-violence and 
would firmly resist all attempts to create a totalitarian, 
or authoritarian society in this country. 


Andhra Elections | 


The Congress Party has secured an absolute 
majority in the first-general elections held in Andhra 
after the inauguration of the State on October 1, 1953. 
The new Government headed by the Congress leader, 
Shri B. Gopala Reddi will take office on or about 
March 28. The first government of Andhra which 
was headed by Shri T. Prakasham, it may be re- 
membered, fell on November 6, 1954, the” State 
Legislature having passed a vote of no-confidence in 
the Minisery on the prohibition issue. 
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The strength of the new Assembly would be 196 
while the previous one was constituted by 140 mem- 
bers. The relative strength of the various parties in 
the new legislature was: United Congress Front 
(consisting of the Congress, the Krishikar Lok Party 
headed by Prof. N. G. Ranga, and the Praja Party 
headed by Shri Tenneti Vishwanathan) 146,- Com- 
munists 15, P.S.P. 13, Independent 22. The com- 
position of the old (140-member) Assembly was: 
Congress 53, Communists 46, Krishikar Lok Party 16, 
Praja Socialists 12 and Independent 13. 

There were 573 candidates in all for the 193 
contested seats in the new Andhra State Assembly. 
Three Congress candidates were returned unopposed. 
The United Congress Front contested 185 seats 
(Congress 134, Krishikar Lok Party 37, Praja Party 
14); the Communists 169, Praja Socialists 45 and the 
Jan Sangh 6, There were 175 independent contestants. 

According to PTI, the result was as follows: 


Seats—196 
Electorate-—11,568,659 
Votes polled—-8,630,311. 
Party Seats Seats Deposits Total votes 
contested won lostt polled 
United Congress 
Front 188 146 5 4265814 
Communists 169 15 18 2695562 
P.S.P. k25 13 16 482825 
Independents 162 22 102 1173745 
Jan Sangh 6 Nil 6 8164 - 
Invalid votes — = — 4201 


Analysing the results of the elections in Andhra 
the Statesman's special representative in Delhi points 
out that the small number of seats won by the Com- 
munist Party did not show the real picture of the 
relative strength of the party. Significantly the Com- 
munist Party recorded an increase of nearly 100 
per cent in its vote since 1952 when their total had 
not excteded 1.4 million. ~~ 


“On the other hand, against the 3.9 million votes 
in 1952 cast in favour of the three competing non- 
Communist parties, now coalesced into the United 
Congress Front, only 4.3 million votes fell to their 
share in the recent election, showing that a much 
smaller proportion of the voters have veered round 
to the Congress coalition point of * view during the 
last three years.” ` 


Though the Praja Socialist Party somewhat in- 
creased its numerical strength in the Assembly the 
total number of votes c&st in its favour had remained 
unchanged at 0.5 million, unlike other parties which 
had increased their totals—thus indicating a possible 
tendency at stagnation, of the party. 

The Independents, though gaining in number of 
seats, showed a decline in votes cast in their favour. 
Their total number of votes declined from 4.5 million 
in 1952 to 1.2 million. 
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The utter defeat of the Jan Sangh candidates and 
the small number of votes cast in their favour would 
seem to indicate a rejection by Andhra voters of the 
parties of the extreme right. 

The Vigil in an editorial article on the results of 
the elections in Andhra writes on March 12 that the 
results of the elections were more sensationalized than 
they, are really sensational, Thanks to the Communists 
anti-Communists and the Press, an impression had 
been’ created that a deliverance or a disaster-—accord- 
ing to taste—depended on the issue of the elections. 
Referring to the repeated and confident prophesies of 
win made by the Communist Party before the elections 
the newspaper notes that perhaps such  over-confi- 
dence, especially the unwise parading of it, had cost 
it some seats at least in so much as that had spurred 
their! ‘opponents to that extra bit of effort that tipped 
the scales, 

‘The newspaper is “of the opinion that the results 


did not indicate any great change in the state of 
popular mind despite undisputed control of the legis- 


Jaturd by the Congress, 


Commenting on the outcome of the elections, the 
New ;York Times writes: “The result, of course, is 
extremely satisfactory to Western ‘observers, who 
would like to see the difference between Nehru’s 
Socialism and Moscow’s Communism more sharply 
emphasised. Mr. Nehru has seemed to be expecting ` 
more ‘from Moscow than common sense would justify. 
Here, at least, we find that the humblest voters in 
overcrowded and impoverished areas are able to tell the 
difference between a foreign conspiracy and what we 
take to be an honest attempt to improve the lot of- 
the Indian people.” 

i 
Popular Ministry in Andhra 


Kurnool, March 28—A popular Ministry mea 
reins of Government in Andhra this morning end- 
ing four and half months’ old President’s rule in the 
State. : ol 4] iel ‘ 

The eight-member Ministry of the United Con- 
gress |Party, which swept the February elections win-- 
ning 146 seats in the 196-member Assembly, is headed 
by the 48-year old Sri Bezwada Gopala Reddi. 

The Ministry was sworn in two hours after Presi- 


_dent Dr, Rajendra Prasad had signed an order at 9 


this morning in New Delhj revoking the proclamation 
of November 15 last enforcing Presidents rule in 
Andhra. The Governor of the State assumed adminis- 
tration, of the State after the Prakdsam Ministry ily% 
on the issue of prohibition, 

The Governor Sri C. M. Trivedi invited Sri Gopala 
Reddi ‘to assist him in the formation of a Council of 
Ministers after he had been informed from New Delhi 
over the telephone the President’s signing the order 
of revocation. 
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The seven other Ministers sworn in this morning 
are Sri Neelam -Sanjiva Reddi, Sri Kala Venkata Rao, 
Sri Gouthy Latchanna, Sri Kaluri Chandramouli, Sri 


D. Sanjiviah, Sri N. V. Rama Raó and Dr. A. B. 
Nageswara Rao. 
India’s Defence Policy 

Pandit Nehru, the Premier, intervened in the 


debate on the Defence demands in the Lok Sabha on 
March 25 to announce certain measures of policy and 
organisation of India’s defence. 

Three basic considerations governed i Govert- 
ment of India’s defence policy, said Shri Nehru: 

“ (i) Since it was purely defensive she was 
not concerned with long distance striking power, 
but only with regional defence; 

“(4) She had neither the capacity nor the 
intention to develop atomic weapons, but would 
rely on the conventional type; and 

“(iti) Ske would prefer slightly inferior 
indigenously produced weapons to others for which 
she would have to depend on foreign countries.” 
The Prime Minister also announced a change in 

the designation of the heads of the three armed 
services. The designation of Commander-in-Chief 
would no longer be used by the heads of armed 
services. Instead they would henceforth continue to 
be known only by their alternate designations of 
Chief of the Army Staff, Chief of the Naval Staff and 
Chief of Air Staff. It was however made clear that 
the change of designation did not imply any reduction 
-in the authority or status of the Chiefs of Staffs. The 
Prime Minister clearly indicated the intention of the 
Government gradually to develop defence councils 
for each service on the model of those in such other 
countries as Britain, He referred to the history of the 
use of the designation of Commander-in-Chief in 
India and said that it was no longer compatible with 
the democratic set-up. The designation was now used 
only for operational purposes. 

It was also disclosed in the Prime Ministers 
speech that the present Indian Naval Chief would 
shortly be succeeded by another officer of the Royal 
Navy after which an Indian officer would be appointed 
to that post. 

During the discussion on the budget demand for 
grants on defence totalling Rs. 224.9 crores, members 
criticized the paucity of information regarding India’s 
defence organizations. Mr. Joachim Alva dréw pointed 
attention to the contrast between the information 
given in the British White Papers on Defence and the 
statement of activities of the Defence Ministry pro- 
_ vided to M.Ps. While the British Government pro- 
vided detailed information regarding the strength, 
organisation and equipments of the British Army, the 
Indian Government kept the sctivities veiled under 
thick secrecy. Shri 8. S. More said that the secrecy 
was pointless in view of the fact that most of the 
equipment was ordered from abroad. Ignorance con- 
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cerning the strength of India’s Armed forces could 
only contribute to panic in case of emergency, he ssid, 

A Congress member, Shri G. H. Deshpande come 
plained that 26000 acres of land near Deolali Canton- 
ment, comprising 17 villages, had been requisitioned 
by the military authorities without paying compensa- 
tion, reports the PTI, Pointing to the great hard- 
ship in which the villagers had been put, the member 
urged the Government to expediate payment of com 
pensation to those affected. 

Replying to the criticism about the purchase of 
outmoded ships for Indian navy he referred to the 
huge cost of new ships and said that the ships were 


being acquired for training purposes and not for 
warlike operations. 
The Deputy Defence Minister, Shri Batidr 


Chandra, said that Government was in full agreement 
with the views expressed by some members about the 
development of Defence industries in the country and 
assured them of the Government’s serious efforts to 
make the country self-sufficient in Defence stores. 
Refering to the Indian Air Force, the Deputy Minister 
said that efforts were being made to “find a new type of 
aireraft.” The Army was fairly modernized, he added. 


Defence Policy Debate 

We append the news-items containing the rele 
vant debates helow: 

New Delhi, March 28.—Mr. Joachim Alva today 
brought out the main weakness of the Defence debata 
in the Lok Sabha when he drew attention to the lack of 
factual information on which members could basa their 
specches, 

As a result, the debate could not but be uniformed. 
Yt was limited to vague suggestions concerning general 
policy and minor complaints, but there was none of the 
detailed analysis of Defence programme and their imple- 
mentation expected on demands, which make up nearly 
half of the Central budget. 

Attendance thinned steadily until it was necessary te 
ring the quorum bell early in the afternoon. Even after 
it had been rung, there were only 55 members in the 
House. 

Mr. Alva contrasted the difference between the in- 
formation given in the British White Papers on Defence 
and the statement on the activities of the Defence 
Ministry provided to M.P.s. The bulky White Papers 


gave a detailed pictus of the - strength of Britain’s 
Armed Forces and their equipment, but the Defence 
Ministry's activities were surrounded by secrecy. 


Whereas. for instance, the I,A.F. had been dismissed 
in a little over two pages the British estimates devoted 
250 pages to the R.A.F. Faults in their latest fighters 
were confessed and the subject debated frankly. 
MintstTEr’s DISCLOSURE 

‘A speech by the Deputy Defence Minister, Mr. 
Satish Chandra, helped to prove Mr. Alva’s point. His 
only disqlosure about the T.A.F. was that “efforts are 
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being made to find a new type of aircraft.” About the 
Army, “it will not be incorrect to say that the Army is 
fairly modernized.” When a member tried to provoke 
bim to say something about anti-aircraft gun policy, he 
avoided a discussion, 

Mr. 5. S. More said that secrecy about defence 
equipment and strength was pointless when most of the 
equipment was ordered from abroad. Ignorance con- 
cerning the strength of India’s Armed Forces could only 
contribute to panic in case of an emergency. 

The debate left a genera] impression of satisfaction 
with the quality of the Armed Forces with the accent on 
strengthening them by recruiting extensive reserves and 
developing industrial potential rather than on economy. 

The ignorance, betrayed in some speeches, could not 
be excused by the plea of inadequate information. A 
member, for instance, climaxed his praise for the policy 
of nationalizing the Armed Forces by pre ophesying that 
the I.A.F. would soon have an India C-in-C. 

New Delhi, March 28.—Ne ot much’ progress has been 
made so far with the official plan, announced in Parlia- 
mont by the Prime Minister last week, to set up Army, 
Navy and Air Foree Councils, but the proposal has 
aroused much interest. 

It is understood that the suggestion will not be 
implemented for some time, especially as a number of 
details remain to be settled before the British mode] can 
he adapted successfully to Indian conditions. 

One conspicuous difference between the conditions 
prevailing in Britain and those in India is that this 
country does not have separate Ministers for the three 
Services, but only a single 


three. 


While, the two Deputy Defence Ministers jn India . 


specialize in some departmental work concerning the 
Navy and the Air Force. they would not be regarded as 
senior enough to preside over separate Councils, 

This diffculty will probably be surmounted by 
having the Defence Minister as President of all the 
‘three Councils. though a suggestion has been made that 
the Prime Minister should fill that role, 

Jn Britain, the Army Council comprises the Minister 
of War, five military members—the CX.G.S.. his deputy, 
the Adjutant-General, the Quartermaster-General and 
the Director-General of Army Requiremente-4 finance 
member and a civil member, 

India’s nearest parallel to Service Councils is the 


Defence Ministers Committee, consisting of the Defence 


Minister, the three Service Chiefs, ¿the Financial Adviser 
and the Defence Secretary. 

Apparently the Defence Minister's Committee will 
be abolished when the thre@ Service Councils are set up. 
Hitherto, this Committee has-been valuable largely as a 
co- -ordinating body without being very effective, 

‘Again, the practice in the Defence Ministry so far 
has been for the Civil Secretariat to have overriding 
powers over Service matters, without necessarily bring- 
ing in the Defence Minister except at the stage -of 
decision, * 
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Defence Minister for all 


Thus the principal advantage of the proposed Ser- 
vice Council will be that consultation between the 
Minister and his senior officials will be direct and deci- 
sions ispecdier, with all concerned participating. 

Although authority would be decentralized and busi- å 
ness will be transacted more quickly, the Minister will 
still retain control, thereby taking away a great deal 
ef responsibility both from the Secretariat and the 
Servicés. 

As the Prime Minister eaid in Parliament, the new 
proposed system will lead to greater democratization to 
suit the country’s changed conditions. Seen in terms 
of power distribution, the system wil] act both ways. 

It'is true that the C-in-C,, Will lose his title and, 
therefore, some of the conventional prestige that goes 
with it, especially in the eyes of the rank and file in 
the Services, who have always looked upon him as the 
highest: executive head. 

On the other hand, the Service Chiefs will gain 
eome effective authority by being able to avoid delays 
over their proposals, which have been found inevitable 
in the existing Secretarjat set-up.. 


Administrative Costs in Bombay 

In ‘course of reply to the debate in the Bombay 
Assembly on the General Administration demand for 
Rs, 54,414,200, the Chief Minister of the State, Shri. 
Morarji' Desai said on March 16 that maximum sala- 


ries of newly appointed higher officers would soon be 
brought’ down. In case of new appointments. the N 
maximum would no more exceed Rs. 2300— } 


per month, The Chief Secretary of the State Govern- 
ment now drew the highest salary of Rs. 
month. ' 

Under the proposed arrangement the highest paid 
officer, that, is, the Chief Secretary 
Rs. 2,800 and other Secretaries Rs. 2000 each. The 
maximum salary for other officers, including Collectors. 
would be Rs. 1,800 per month. 

The disparity existing now between the highest and 


the lowest paid was about thirty-fold after deduction ` 


of income taxes from the salary of highly paid officers. 

The Government had a mind to raise the salaries 
of lower servants. But success depended on the 
State’s prosperity. 


Madhya Pradesh P.W.D. 

The Hitavada reports: “The Estimates Commit- 
tee of the Vidban Sabha, which presented its second 
report in, regard to the working of the Public Works 
Department during 1953-54, has brought to light the 
sorry state of affairs prevailing in that Department, 
and has recommended a thorough probe into some 
of the works included in the budget of that year. 

“The report, which deals with four grants to the 
Department, viz., Irrigation, Embankment, Drainage 
Works, Public Works Establishment and ‘Tool and 
Plant and. Civil Works, sounds a note of warning that, 
‘like the Agriculture Department, this Department has 
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also grown out of proportion and the pace of its ex- 
pansion is so rapid that if it continued longer in the 
present haphazard manner, it would result in a crash’.” 

The Committee. noted that the Administration 
and Accounts of the Publie Works Department were 
in a chaotic state. There was acute inadequacy of 
trained personnel as a result of which a number of 
persons had to be recruited from other States and 
unduly rapid promotions had been given some new 
and relatively inexperienced officers seriously impair- 
ing the efficiency of the Department. The practice 
of the same men being the Personal Assistant to the 
Chief Engineer and at the same time Under Secretary 
to the Government was condemned by the Committee 
because in' its opinion, “This double capacity cannot 
be effective in the matter of administration, for 
either they will not be able to bring their mind to 
bear independently on the proposals or they will be 
eriticising the decisions in the making of which they 
had a part.” It was 
Personal Assistants, the Chief Engineer should retain 
one as hig wholetime Assistant and the other should 


be released to devote exclusively to Secretarial 
functione, ` ; 
The Committee found that “the Sub-divisional 


headquarters of certain Sub-divisions are located out- 
side such Sub-divisions.” 

Relating the “hopeless mess” in which the accounts 
had been found by the Committee, it gave an example 
--when out of the total grant of Rs. 48,484,000 originally 
sanctioned there had been a saving of Rs. 19 lakhs 
and yet supplementary grants amounting to 48 lakhs 
had unnecessarily been obtained.” The Committee 
held such a practice highly undesirable and said that 
if such supplementary grants had at all been “necessary 
on grounds of new service, token demand could have 
been obtained. The obtaining of supplementary grants 
in this way is most undesirable from a budgetary 
point of ‘ view.” 

The Committee further stated that while re- 
appropriation of funds had to be made in certain cases, 
“there must be some restrictions on re-appropriations 
go ag to prevent re-appropriations taking the form of 
replacements.” 

There had been no accounting of the storage. of 
tools and plants. The expenditure on tools and plants, 
as quoted by the Committee, had been as follows: 


Year Amount (in Rs.) 
1948-49 2,636 400 
1949-50 1,534,450 
SN, 1950-51 1,417,966 | 
Z >) 1951-52 932,682 
1952-53 1,377,980 
1953-54 2,216,000 (estimated) 
“All these figures? the Committee continued, 


“show that the expenditure on tools and plant is 
considerable and it is surprising that in spite of pro- 
vision for check of toolg and plant in the Manual, 


NOTES 


suggested that of the two- 
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there seems to be no supervision and check of the 
tools and plant in stock. This situation was bound 
to result in loss and ‘wastage; and the department 
must take steps to institute proper check of tools 
and plant periodically.” 

The Committee further reported the fact that 
machinery worth lakhs of rupees had been purchased 
and also was bemg purchased practically every year 
by the department, though there was “no departmental 
work worth the name which is being carried out by 
these machines with the result that these -machines 
are given on rent to the contractors. It is also under- 
stood that they lie idle for a major part of the year.” 

Despite the rules tenders had often been called. 
without preparing an estimate. The Committee held 
the practice “highly undesirable as it is bound to result 
in giving unnecessary discretion to the officials con- 
cerned.” The Committee therefore pupaid a rigid 
conformity to the Rules. 

The Committee also referred to a relatively new 
practice developed in the Public Works Department 
of giving works by negotiations and avoiding the 
calling of tenders. While feeling that the practice ` 
might be useful in certain special cases the Committee 
discouraged such a practice and said that it “should 
only remain as an exception and- not as a rule.” 

The Committee also noticed that various depart- 
ments had given contracts without the knowledge of 
the Public Works Department. “This practice becomes 
extremely objectionable especially when one particular 
firm is given several works by one particular depart- 
ment.” The Committee suggested a strict check and 
supervision on such works. 


we 
“Atoms-for-Peace” Exhibition 


The “Atoms-for-Peace” exhibition illustrating the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy was inaugurated in 
New Delhi on the 10th March by Dr. K. S. Krishnan, 
Director of the National Physical Laboratory of India 
and member of Indian Atomic Energy Commission. 

The exhibit had its premiere at-the UN Head- 
quarters in New York City on November 29, 1954, 
and had -been shipped to India for showings under 
the auspices of the United States Information Service. 
The exhibition, after its showings in New Delhi, would 
tour over 50 Indian cities, towns and universities for 
continuous showings duging the next two years. --~ 

A message from Prlident Eisenhower, read at the 
Maugural ceremonies, described ‘the exhibition as a 
symbol of mutual efforts made by India and the 
U.S.A. to advance human welfare and seek enduring 
peace. He added: “History will record unlocking of 
atom’s’ boundless energy as one of man’s greatest 
accomplishments. This achievement demands from ` 
men of goodwill determination that this new know- 
ledge be used to serve ends of human progress, peace 
and freedom.” 


Tnaugurating the exhibition Dr. K. S. Krishnan 
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application of their theories. 


_to the tragic circumstances 


referred to the change in the ideal of the -scientists. 
Formerly scientists were least concerned with practical 
Today the picture was 
almost revérsed. One was rather tempted almost to 
forget now-a-days the fundamental side of science, 
impressed by the remarkable usefulness of the appli- 
cations and their contribution to a better way of life. 
However, one wished that at least in one branch of 
knowledge—concerning the release of enormous ener- 
gies by fission of atomic nuclei—the scientist had 
better refrained from applying. his knowledge. Owing 
accompanying the first 
application of that knowledge, the subject evoked in 
people’s minds “almost the same feelings which witch- 


eraft might have evoked in an earlier age. The great 


secrecy incidental to such knowledge does not naturally 
conduce to a mitigation of those. feelings.” 

Under such circumstances, continued Dr. Krishnan, 
the atomia scientists had some difficulty in rehabili- 
tating themselves in the people’s minds. Fortunately, 
there were immense potentialities for peacetime uses 
of atomic energy and-it was very refreshing that great 
efforts were being made, “if not towards diverting all 
the energies of the atomic scientists to peacelima uses, 
at least towards shifting the emphasis in that direc- 
tion.” The current peaceful applications of atomic 
energy were already quite impressive “though the use 
of atomic power may not be round the corner, as 
many of us believe, it is definitely near it,” Dr. 
Krishnan said. 


The Indian Museum 


Scholars of archaeology, art, ancient history, ete., 
would be relieved by the confirmation of the follow- 
mg news: 

March, 28.—The proposal for shifting the Indian 
Museum from Calcutta to Delhi is being dropped, it 
is learnt. 

The West Bengal Chief Minister, Dr. B. C. Roy 
who met the Union Education Minister, Maulana Abul 
Kalam -Azad on Monday “conveyed ta him the concern, 
of the people of West Bengal over the reported move 
en the part of the Centra] Government to shift 
the museum which is one of the pride ‘Possessions of 
the State, it is understood. 


Education in Bombay 

The Bombay Government,fnad completed investi- 
gations and: prepared a plan ‘to introduce free and 
compulsory education up to the age of 14 years by 
1860, in accordance with the directive of the constitu- 
tion, reports the- Bombay Chronicle, 

Making a statement to that effect in the Legis- 
lative Assembly, Shri Dinkarrao Desai said on 
March, 15 that the Government intended to introduce 
compulsory free primary education im all villages with 
a population of 500 and more by June pext.- The 
scheme would then be extended to other villages. 
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The implementation of the constitutional direc- 
tive regarding the introduction of free and compulsory 
primary education for all children of schoolgoing age 
would require 15 to 20 crores of rupees, Shri Desai 
was confident of finding some way to get the money. 

Turning to the question of the medium of instruc- 
tion Shri Desai said that Government had no inten- 
tion to interfere with the autonomous working of the 
universities in that regard. 

The State Government aimed at starting at least 
one multi-purpose school in each district as soon as 
the plang for such schools were sanctioned by the 
Union Government. 

Endeavours would be made by the Government 
to bring down the prices of text-books, Shri Desai 
went jon, but parents who did not mind spending on 
luxuries like smoking should not grudge the cost of 
text-books. 


Work of the State Enforcement 


An unofficial account of the work done by the 


West Bengal State Enforcement Branch during the 


month of January, 1955, states that 3226 cases involv- 
ing 4881 persons had been detected by the police 
during that period. 2337 of the cases related to the 
districts and 889 to Calcutta. The cases covered a 
wide range including contravention of various control 
orders, adulteration of foodstuff, short weights, viola- 
tion of - Vagrancy Act, rowdies, evasion of sales tax, 


sale and manufacture of spurious drugs and other” 


miscellaneous matters. 

In the districts 1161 shops, storage. ee and 
vehicles had been inspected in the course of which 
492 samples of suspected stuff had been taken and 
sent for chemical analysis. 414 cases of possession of 
false weights or measures bad been detected as a 
result ‘of 1009 drives in that direction. In Calcutta, 
two sth cases had been detected. 

Enquiries undertaken into cases of evasion of 
sales tax and income tax numbered 184 and 24 
instances had been reported to the Departments con- 
cerned, In Calcutta three arrests had been made in 
connection with evasion of sales tax. 

A large quantity of mustard oil had been seized 
in Caleutta from a tank wagon at Railway siding and 
it was: found adulterated on chemical analysis. A 
Depot Manager had been arrested. Two Directors. of 
a firm'in Calcutta had been put. under arrest for 
having' had attempted to cheat the Iron amd Steel 
Directorate by false and fraudulent representation in” 
respect of an export permit for scrap iron. 


No 
Be 


Out of 1986 cases disposed of in the districts, 1852 


had ended in conviction. An amount of Rs. 19,626 
had been realised as fines and the value of commo- 
dities confiscated had amounted to Rs. 12892. 

In ‚Calcutta, 4154 persons had been convicted and 
an amount of Rs. 11,060 realised by way of fines. 


So 


INDIA TO AMERICA * 


By G. L. MEHTA, 


Ambassador of India to USA. 


Aa 


THE object of this Foundation f is really something 
that is nearest to my heart. Not merely as an official 
representative of the Government of India to this country, 
but also as an ordinary citizen I feel strongly that a cor- 
rect understanding between our two countries is a vital 
necessity of the day. 

Dr. Dast is ‘not unknown to you any means, but 
long before I came to this country I had heard his name, 
having read in my younger days some of his articles in 
a well-known Indian journal, Tie Modern ‘Review. I do 
not mean to imply that he is very much older than my- 
self! Nevertheless, it was a great pleasure to meet him 
personally when I came to this country two years ago 
and I am sure all of you here, as we in India, appreciate 
the praiseworthy object for which he has established 
this Foundation, a” 

The title of this talk, is “India to America.” I 
hope you will not consider me facetious if I say that 
you should not expect me to start on a travelogue nor 
does the title signify a long distance call from India to 
“America! It is, however, a call—a call from the 
largest democracy in the East to the largest democracy 
in the West, from one of the most ancient countries in 
the world to one of the most modern, from one of the 
undeveloped and poor areas tọ the richest and most 
powerful land. I hope I shall not be misunderstood if 
I say that on the relationship of these two countries 
depends the future of democracy. Economic develop- 
ment in Asia, and also peace in the world, hinge on this 
relationship. 

“India to America” involves a greater knowledge of 
each other, more contacts, more understanding and more 
tolerance. It involves not merely better communica- 
-tions in the sense of frequent air services or a quicker 
means of information, although these are all necessary, 
but also a mind-to-mind link across the vast chasm of 
space. Nothing travels faster than thought, and great 
distances today are narrowed by free inercoutse between 
the minds of men. It would be a tragedy, indeed, if 
with all the technical equipment available to us for 
intercommunication to-day, misunderstandings between 
nations should be greater than they were when it took 
long to travel from one country to the other and when 
it was difficult to communicate our views and feelings. 


ee -m 
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In a sense, India “created” America ; for it was in 
seeking the spices and wealth of an old country that 
Columbus stumbled upon a new continent. Mark 
Twain, I think, said it was surprising that America was 
discovered by Columbus, but it would have been still 
more surprising jf he had not done so. - Hf, -therefore, 
America was discovered in Searching for India, I hope 
this compliment would- be reciprocated by America: dis- 
covering and rediscovering India, India is a land which 
is old and yet new; a land in the process of regenera- 
tion and revival, Only by continuously discovering. each. 
other shall we build a better world. i 

I do not desire to speak to-day, much ‘as I would 
like to, about the cultural contacts between our two 
countries during the last one hundred years. <I would 
only mention in ‘passing that last May, when I went to 
Emerson’s House in Concord and saw Emerson’s library, 
I was surprised to see four books there: one of them 
was our scripture, the Bhagawat Geeta, the Song Celes- 
tial, the other was Vishnupurana, an old mythological 
book, another a book on: Sankhya, a school of Hindu 
philosophy and the fourth a book on Hindu Law. And 
in Thoreau’s room there was on his table near his bed- 
side the Bhagawat Geeta, the Song ‘Celestial, and I 
thought to myself that when there weie no means of 
transportation as to-day—no planes, no radio communi- 
cation, no television, no press services in the modern 
sense between India and the United States—even then 
minds traversed over all this vast distance and these 


. philosophers knew something of the thoughts ‘and philo- 


sophies of other lands. 


So, too, perhaps as many of you are aware, the 
Indian intelligentsia during the last 50 or 60 years, read 
the writings of many American thinkers and men of 
letters and have been in many ways influenced by 


them. - Thoreau’s remark: “In an unjust state the. 
proper place a just man is the prison,” was a 
favourite expression Nor do I 


wf Mahatma Gandhi: 

want to speak nes Ve the sympathy and moral 
support’ we’ had from this country during our national 
struggle. : 

Closer relations ieee ‘us have developed .since 
the last World War and, particularly, after the attain- 
ment. of Indian independence. There are far more 
Americans to-day in India than ever before. There 
are about 1800 to 1906 Indian students in this coun- 


‘try. as compared ` to hardly 100 students 10 years ago 


and . very. few 25 years ago. 
programmes, ` “whether they be 


Technical 
under 


co-operation 
Point Four oer 
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F.0.A. as well as Community- Development Frojects 
and National Extension Services have led to continuous 
close co-operation: _between Indian and -American 
specialists, experts, and technicians during the last 
five years. Nearly 200 Indians have been trained 
- here for various technical purposes under such pro- 
grammes. And an equally larger number of Americans 
have been working in India. . Various exchange pro 
grammes and studies by Foundations like Ford and 
Rockefeller and Carnegie have also widened the intellec- 
tual co-operation «and technical collaboration in many 


services, such as health, education, agriculture, ete. 
between our two countries. 

Trade relations have been ` closer during recent 
years, Our trade with US.A.„ « which was hardly 


seven per cent of our total foreign, trade before the war 
increased to as much as 25 per..cént about three or 
four years ago and now is about 19 per cent of our 
total trae, s 

And there has been more, of private American in- 
vestment in India during the last few years than before 
independence. About tenvyears ago, there was about 
30,000,000 dollars of -private American capital invest- 
ment in India. To-day, there woùld be, with the 
establishment of the two oil refineries, one in ‘Bombay 
end another in an eastern port of India, nearly 100 
million dollars of private American capital! 


India’s independence has enabled her 
more active part in’ world affairs. This, 
brought Indja and the United States closer in various 
international, organizations. When we speak of Indo- 
United States relationship we should think not merely 
of agreements or disagreements in internatonal affairs 
but also view the picture as a whole. We should re- 
member the variety of spheres—educational, technical 
and scientific, commercial and industrial—in all of 
which co-operation between India and America to-day 
is mote continuous and fruitful than ever before. It 
has been well said, however, that 90 per cent of the 
difficulties between individuals as well as nations are 
psychological. There are, indeed, many similarities 
between Indians and Americans, They are both friendly, 
informal, hospitable and sensitive, 


to play a 
too, has 


But while the Americans are forcefeul, somewhat 
impatient and quick of movement, Indjses are by tempe- 
rament and tradition, slower, rathg-cautious and, having 
borne the burden of centuriesJinclined to be patient, 
The American mind is experifmerital and empirical. It 
puts faith in innovation, „investigation and action. 
India, during the ages, Ras been more inclined to con- 
templation than action, more interested in theory than in 
practice. But it is as yet too early to say as to what 
would be the national psychological characteristics of a 
free India. 





In’the social sphere, too, there are wide dissimilari- 
ties between the two countries, whether it be in, the family 
system or the relationship between the sexes. A sense 


bat : - 
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of social equality despite differences in wealth and 
position is a striking feature of American democracy. 
India has of her free volition chosen political demo- 


. cracy as the basis of her social and economic structures, 


This involves complete elimination of caste jnequalities, 


It is only a question of time before untouchability is 


abolished in practice in India: it has already been 
abolished. i 
iL need wee point out the radical difference 


between our two countries in economic conditions and 
standards of living. While the per capita income of 
an Indian is $54 per annum, in the United States it is 
$1500. Consumption of cotton textiles, of cloth, is 65 
square yards per year per head jn this country as com- 
pared to 12 to 14 yards in my country. While produc- 
tion jof steel js about 1.3 million tons per annum in 
India, in the United States it is 120 million tons. One 
person in about 1400 has a car in India compared to one 
in three in this country. As ‘someone remarked, there 
are three persons to every car in this country, but these 


three! are in front of this one car at every street crossing!. 


The consumption of oil is 2.8 gallons per head in India 
as compared to 550 gallons in this country. ; 

r! could go on multiplying these examples but it js 
hardly necessary. No one who has seen the dire poverty 
in Asian countries need be persuaded that we are not 
only two nations, we seem to be living in two different 
worlds £ It is evident that the wide differences between 
the economic and social conditions of the two countries 
make dificult the wholesale adoption and indiscriminate 
application of methods and techniques of production and 
distribution of one country to another. E 

We have a large and growing population, low 
capita] resources, a lack of purchasing power, a crushing 
pressure of numbers on land, and an undiversified 
economy. We cannot have the same social dynamics 
or economic tools which you have—thanks to the vastness 
of ‘your country and a relatively small population 
exploring and exploiting its tremendous resources, Not 
having the initial capital resources and with: a foreign 
government in control of the country for over a century 
and a half, private enterprise did not have the necessary 
resources and opportunity for developing the country. 


ie 


$ 


i 


Methods of mass production which demand mass- 


consumption are not necessarily suitable in aland where 
there jis still a vicious circle between low purchasing 
power, a limited demand and high costs of production. 
We are, no doubt, endeavouring to break this circle by 
seeking to create demand through betier distribution 
as well as by augmenting production in various economic 


spheres, 


We have to fght on many fronts and yet maintain‘ 


a certain order of priorities because the available 
resources have to be used for more important. and urgent 
needs. So, too, mechanization which has advanced so 


, 


much in this country has too taken place in a selective ` 


manner: in my country. In the absence of full economic 
development, much larger in scope and speedier in pace,. 
i 
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technological unemployment would only accentuate the 


existing economic difficulties. and hardships. We are, 
therefore, seeking to achieve a balance between the use 
of machinery and the employment of men. 


I turn to a sphere which always somehow attracts 
people more than anything else; namely, the political 
aspects of Indo-US. relationship. So far as the domestic 
aspects are concerned, there are similarities in the 
fundamental conceptions of the two countries, We 
believe, as you do, in government by the consent of the 
governed, the rule of law and respect for personal 
freedom. Our Constitution, which is democratic and 
federal jn nature, embodies these Fundamental Rights, 
many of them having been adapted from your Bill of 
Rights," We have an independent judiciary. We have a 
parliamentary form of government modelled somewhat 
on the British system. We have no censorship of the 
press. There is an opposition functioning in the federal 
parliament—in both the Mouses—and in all the States. 
and we believe that democratic processes, even if at 
times slower, are the surer means for ensuring the 
progress of a country. 


Take then the international aspect. In regard to 
international matters our objectives are also the same as 
those of the United States—peace, self-determination of 
nations, international co-operation through appropriate 
organizations for removing tensions and for promoting 
social welfare, health, education, and culture (through 
such bodies as the UNESCO and WHO),° technical 
“Assistance through the United ‘Nations: and the United 
States; financial aid and co-operation by the Inter. 
national Bank; suitable currency and exchange relation- 
ship through the International Monetary Fund; co- 
operation for trade through the GATT-—General Agree 
ment of Tariffs and Trade—as well as private capital 
investment. 


Only the other day a scheme was formulated which 
is now likely to come into operation early next year. It 
is a scheme for the establishment of an Industrial Credit 
and Investment Corporation with the assistance of FOA 
and International Bank and also comprising private 
capital in India, the United Kingdom and the United 
States. This is a unique example of partnership between 
three countries for private investment and also a partner- 
ship between government and private enterprise : between 
private enterprise in India and the government there as 
well as with institutions like the International Bank and 
FOA. , 

Nevertheless, somehow we are always struck more by 
difference and dissimilarities than by similarities, 


I think the press would be in a very difficult position 


if this did not happen. When I was a journalist I was: 


told that when a dog bites a man it is not news but 
when a man bites a dog it is news. 
headlines in newspaper saying that a man in Bronx is 
on very good terms with his wife; but when he hits 
her, it is a piece of news, Therefore, I think we are 


You don’t see- 
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all apt to exaggerate and magnify the points of difference 
and disagreement: 

Another difficulty is- that we are all- apt to over- 
simplify the attitudes of other countries. We are also 
prone lọ exaggerate and magnify’ the points on which we 
do not agree, 

Even the fact that countries are called by certain 
names—we have no such name for India as yet—for 
example, the United States is described in other countries 
as Uncle Sam, England as Jéhn Bull, and so on, makes 
us think of a whole nation in terms of a particular 
stereotype, This is not helpful for a better understand- 
ing between countries. 

So, too, it is true. of 4 individuals as well as of 
nations. We are all mozevanxious and more keen and 
eager to be underst Rarer . than to understand and 
we are all apt to assuime that understanding is the same 
thing as agreement. We can disagree and yet try to 
understand. We can understand and yet disagree. And 
this, I think, is very important in discussing any question 
of- relationship between two countries, It is, therefore, 
necessary to mention the area of agreement in inter- 
national. outlook and policies: It is also necessary to 
emphasize that during recent months our two countries 
have been coming closer -on various matters on which 
apparently they seem to hold- different opinions and -views 
from time to time: not in regard to objectives but in 
regard to methods and approach, l 

Take, for example, the question of opposition to war 
and the desirability of some kind of “peaceful 
co-existence.” But if you don’t like that word, let us have 
the Latin phrase modus vivendi. President Hisenhower 
has been explicit and emphatic on this subject “in recent 
months, I shall only cite one quotation. The President. 
said : a 





“There is no alternative to peace. There would 
not be much Ieft of the world unless -war was 
prevented in this atomic age.” 

This observation is akin to statements made by our 


own Prime Minister and other statesmen. It is realized 
by responsible persons in all countries that negotiations 
and compromise do not necessarily mean appeasment 
and surrender, They are the essentials of diplomacy and 
international co-operation. ` 

The fundamental objective of diplomacy in the past 
and of the United Nations to-day has been maintenance 
of peace, B I suggest ‘to you that this term 
“co-existence” should apt merely mean an armed truce, It 
should in course of me mean better understanding ; 
freer communication and ‘active co-operation in economic, 
technical, and cultural spheres for human progress; For 
this purpose, fear and suspiciof&- have to be removed and 
confidence inspired. 

The five principles which are the basis of Indo- 
China and India-Burma Agreements include mutual 
respect for each other’s territory, integrity and 
sovereignty ; non-aggression ; non-interference fn each 
other’s internal affairs; equality and mutual benefit ; 
and peac&lul co-existence. No doubt, it is easier to lay 
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down principles than to implement them, But I think 
that if our face is turned in tle right direction, if we 
believe and have enough confidence in ourselves, then we 


shall he in a better position to implement these principles 
than otherwise. ` 


‘Another point to which I should like to refer is the 
importance of Asia. But before I do so let me mention 
this matter to which I was just referring: namely, the 
question of a modus vivendi. Let me quote what some of 
the leaders in this country and elsewhere have said about 
this. President Eisenhower has said that there is no 
alternative to peace. He said that war does not present 
the possibility of victory or defeat any longer, but only 
an alternative in degree of destruction. 

The Secretary of Defence, Mr. Wilson, said : 


“The alternative to co-existence is to look forward 
to war.” 


Mr. Adlai Stevenson said: 


“Arme‘] co-existence is certainly a bleak prospect, 
hut it is better than no existence.” 


Winstom Churchill said : 


“We are on the brink of hell. Victory in an, 
atomic war would be victory on a heap of ruins.” 


Mr. Attlee, leader of the British Labour Party, said : 
“The alternative to co-existence is non-existence.” 
Mr. Nehru said: 


“The alternative to co-existence is co-destruction.” 
And Mr. Lester Pearson, the Canadian Foreign 
Secretary, said : 


“If we are to accept the view that co-existence 
can be nothing but a snare and delusion to be spurned 
at all cost, then we are driven logically to the thesis 
of the inevitability of an atomic war.” 

Now this proves the point I wanted to make that 
to-day there is a widespread recognition and realization 
of the futility of war. What is it then that constitutes 
a fundamental difference between us? Does any 
responsible body of people in this country want to commit 
aggression or want to have a “preventive war’? The 
eyes of all responsible leaders—the minds of all 
responsible leaders—are turned towards ensuring, peace. 


Then, as I said, there is, the importance of Asia 
and the need for recognizing the. implications of the 
awakening of Asia. Problems arising from the awakening 
of Asian nations have to be solved mutual goodwill, 
patience, and tolerance. 

As you know, many. of tse countries in Asia have 
been ‘under foreign domination for years. Several of them 
attained independence qaly after the second World War. 
Tt is a striking fact that the countries which have won 
indepdnence recently, like India, Burma, Ceylon, Pakistan, 
Philippines, Indonesia are keen to resist aggression 
because having suffered from alien domination before 
they go not want to be dominated by any other power 
again. They do not want to march under any other flag, 
having once got their own national flag. e 

‘And it should be realized that the roots of govern 
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ment being in the people there can never be any streng- 
thening of a nation through the requisition of foreign 
arms or military aid. What is essential is not only the 
national independence of the countries concerned but 
an equality of status for all of them. The voice of these 
countries will have to be heard even if they do not have 
the necessary economic strength or military prowess. In 
the new world, their wishes and desires, their pride and 


even prejudices cannot be ignored and their voice will’ 


have to be predominant in settling their own affairs, 


‘The third point on which I do not think there is 
any, fundamental divergence between the American view 


andithe Indian view is the problem of what is commonly _ 


known as “colonialism.” The people of the United 
States have an instinctive sympathy for those struggling 
for national independence and freedom.. It is true that 
on certain matters there has been a difference of opinion 
because of an order of priorities which the United States 


has | worked out for combating Communist movements. 


But idespite this difference in approach, the fact remains 
that| you are enxious as the people in India to see that 
dependent countries achieve their freedom and are not 
dominated by any foreign power. I think it is possible 
to work together for such an objective. 


AQ 


Then, again, there is one matter on which despite a 


all this emphasis on peace and on anti-colonialism there 
has lbeen some divergence in approach because of the 
highest priority being given in this country to fight 
Communism, | 
priority as between economic and military approaches 
vis-a-vis Asia. No one can deny the necessity of taking 
measures for national security. The question is whether 
peace in an area would be promoted more by negotiation 
or by forming rival blocs and entering into a competitive 
race of armaments, 


¥ do not wish to be dogmatic in this matter, but I 


The question I refer to relates to the-. 


t 


am only trying to tell you what this point of difference» 
be 


exactly is. And let me on this point quote what a highly 
experienced diplomat and able writer who believes in 
“realistic” foreign policies, I am referring to George 
Kennan, says in his book Realities of American Foreign 
Policy. He says—(I am quoting) : 


“There are a few considerations with regard to 
the general problem of Communism in Asia which 
might be worth noting at this point. It is here, above 
all; that we must avoid the fallacy that we are dealing 
with some threat of military aggression comparable 
to that which faced the world when Hitler put his 
demands on the Poles in 1939. Military aggression can 
never be ruled out entirely as a possibility, but it is 
not the most urgent and likely of the possibilities 
with which we have to reckon. We are dealing here 


in large measure with tendencies and states of mind% 


which. however misguided and however befuddled by 
deceptions practised from outside are nevertheless—” 
And I wish you to note this: 


“—are nevertheless basically the reflections of 
wholly real and profound indigenous conditions, and 


would not be cause to disappear even in the unthinkable . 


event that Moscow ‘could be threatened or bludgeoned 
into telling them to do so.” 


INDIA TO 


As I have said repeatedly in this country, the 
oroblema of poverty and illiteracy, unemployment, 
nalnutrition, ill-health, disease and so forth would have 
seen there in Asia even if Karl-Marx had not gone to 
-ondon and written Das Kapital; even if there -had been 
no revolution in Russia and China. We have, therefore, 
to face the fact that these problems will confront us 
irrespective of any ideologies or isms. The more we try 
to think of certain countries im terms of certain 
ideologies, the less prepared we would be to face these 
mave and urgent problems in a realistic manner, 

This is the test of statesmanship. And on this, I 
shall quote Mr. Kennan again : 


“For with the Russians and ourselves in the 
coming period is going to be the skill with which we 
are able to adjust to this new situation, and the vision 
and imagination with which we succeed’ in shaping 
new and advantageous relations with the in-between 
countries, to replace those that have rested, since the 
recent war, under abnormal conditions of political 
subjection in the Russian case, and economic 
dependence in our own.” 


Here, in application to this new task, he says: 


“A strictly military approach, which attempts to 
subordinate all other considerations to the balancing of 
the military equation, will be not only inadequate but 
downright harmful. For the demands placed on our 
policy by the rise of these in-between countries to 
positions of new vitality and importance will often 
be in direct conflict with the requirements of the 
perfect and total military posture ; so that by a rigid 
military approach we will be in danger of losing on 
the political level more than we gain on the military 
on e” l 
I believe many persons in this country, realize that 
if the world is now to settle down to a lọng period of 
co-existence or competitive co-existence or armed truce 
or modus vivendi, or whatever you may call it, then the 
conditions in underdeveloped countries will demand 
measures for economic amelioretion, for raising the 
standards of living so as to present any internal 
movements which are subversive, destructive and violent 
rather than measures of military aid which can result 


in only temporary and flimsy gains. 


And on this point greater realization has 
apparent during the last two or three months: the 
realization that providing bread and, jobs is more 
important than providing guns and bombs. 

Responsible leaders have said that the “cold war” is 
becoming economic rather than military in its nature. 
And this I venture to suggest is only commonsense, 
Without a firm basis of national. economy and a contented 
population, the mere military bases and armaments are 
not likely to ensure stability and security. We saw this 
in the last war. We know that in a total war the 
morale of the civilian population is of vital importance. 
It was Napoleon who said that in war the moral to the 
military is as ten to one; and this is far more so in 
poor and underdeveloped countries, in countries under 
the head of a make-shift military junta or a reactionary 


been 
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government where it is very easy to create feelings of 
discontent against that rule. But if the government is 
rooted in the people and is. responsible to them and 
responsive to their needs, them it is far more difficult for 
any outside agency to try to-subvert it, This is a crucial 
point, and its importance is now being recognized all 
over the world.’ It means that in the next few years, our 
main task should be to see that this ideal of one world 
is steadily ,realised so that those who can help others 
to help themselves should do so. 


But I would like to add in this connection that such 
programmes should not be worked out merely on a 
philanthropic basis. There should be no semblance of 
charity. Of course, I don’t refer to humanitarian help 
in regard to say famine, flood, epidemic or earthquake. 
That is quite different. Even poor countries help one 
another at that time. But the programmes of economic 
assistance should be programmes of economic co-operation, 
They should be programmes so worked out as to enable 
that aid to be properly utilized and absorbed, else all 
the money spent would be worse than wasted. The 
object of such aid: should be to make the recipient 
country more and more independent and not more and 
and more dependent on others. 


This is also now widely recognized. On this issue 


_again, so far as I know, between my country’s leaders 


end yours there is no fundamental divergence. While 
we are grateful for such generous assistance as has been 
rendered to us by this country and others through the 
Colombo Plan and the United Nations, we believe that 
eventually our future depends on ourselves. Eventually, 
we have to build up on our own resources. 


No doubt, foreign aid can, for a time, supplement 
national efforts. But indefinite and indiscriminate aid 
would tend to sap initiative and the spirit of self- 
reliance, So, too, in this country there is a realization 
that money should not be wasted for assistance to 
countries which are not able to utilize it properly and 
absorb jt adequately. fn the last analysis, it is the 
countries themselves which can make or mar their 
future. i 

Before I conclude, I should like to say that one of 
your great leaders has himself put this point much better 
than I can, . 

In his bogk Call to Greatness, 


Mr. Adlai Stevenson 
has said : ; U 
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point out that much of the world 
i he Middle East, is on the way 
somewhere, They are™trying to telescope centuries 
into decades, trying të catch up with Western 
industrial and technological revolutions overnight and 
under much more difficult circumstances, and they 
are trying to accomplish this mighty transformation 
by the methods of consent not coercion. The chal- 
lenge is to identify ourselves with this social and 
human revolution, to encourage, aid and ifispire the 
aspirations of half of mankind for a better life, to 
guidg these aspirations into paths that lead to freedom, 
The default would be disastrous,” 


“T have tried 
in Asia, Africa, an 
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INSTITUTIONAL AGENCIES For RURAL CREDIT 
Tum question of the supply of finance to the rural 
areas and the provision of a suitable machinery for 
this purpose has received a good deal of attention 
during recent years. The. whole subject has been 
comprehensively discussed in several reports, the more 
important of these being the reports of the Agricul- 
tural Finance: Sub-Committee (Gadgil Committee) of 
1945, and the Co-operative Planning (Saraiya) Com- 
mittee of 1946, the report of Dr. B. V. Narayana- 
swamy Naidu on Rural Indebtedness in Madras 
Presidency (1946), the report of the Bombay Agri- 
cultural Credit Organisation (Nanavati) Committee 
(1947), the Planning Commission Final Report (First 
Five-Year Plan) and All-India Rural Credit Survey, 
1954. Any such scheme of reorganisation of insti- 
tutional rural finance is closely related with the 
problem of the reduction of indebtedness which we 
shall discuss later on. ; 

SINGLE OR MULTIPLE CREDIT AGENCY 

The Gadgil Committee thought that on theoretical 
grounds a single finanċial agency which covered the 
entire field of all credit to the agriculturist- 
producer, would be the most logical solution of the, 
problem, but in view of the practical limitation to 
which such a project would be subject in the existing 
ecnditions, they did’ not consider ' 
feasible, and decided to adapt their re¢éommendations 
“as largely as possible, to the existing structure and 
work along the Hues of present development.” 


variety of conditions within it, they felt the need to 
develop 
as possible for financing agriculture’* The Rural 
Banking Enquiry Committee also considered this line 
as practical and necessary under the present 
- conditions. 

Although the Co-operative Societies were found 
by the Committee to constitute the ideal agency for 
rural credit, in practice their working was defective, 
and as such their extension -all ayer the country 







1s 
impracticable on the following grounds: _ . 
(1) Depite their phenomenal growth, the 


co-operative societies cover: a y 
tion of the rural people and 
of their requirements: 
(2) Except in a fewfregions, 
has not been very satisfactory; ` 
(3) The extension of co-operative credit to 
meet all the requirements of creditworthy agricul- 
turists all over the country within a short period 
of time is considered impracticable without a very 
large degree of assistance and control: 
(4) It would be difficult. to link 
opérative organisations for non-members. 


small propor- 
heat only a fraction 


their working 


ihe co- 


I. Rural Banking Enquiry Committee Report, 1950, p 46. 


its establishment ` 


would ‘not exceed 4 per cent 
In- 
view of the vast extent of the country and the large ` 


“as varied a system of institutional finance. 


: 

As a machinery for short-term and medium-term 
credit, the Gadgil Committee recommended the esta- 
blishrnent of an Agricultural Credit Corporation for 
each province, except where the co-operative agen- 
cles are strong and have such wide scope that they 
could: undertake all the works 
Agricultural Credit . Corporation. 

COMPOSITION, Powrrs anp Funetions or A.C.C. 

The proposed _ Agricultural Credit Corporation 
would be autonomous. institutions. Half. of their 
capital i is to be provided. by the State and the rest by 
jointstock banks, co-operative institutions, marketing 
organisations, etc, there being no individual share- 
holders. As regards their functions, (a) they would 
establish agencies and branches all over their regions 
wherever needed, (b) they would supply all types of 
credit land be managed by executive officers, (c) they 
would! provide finance to co-operative societies where 
central financing agencies do not exist, and (d) they 
would| supply mortgage credit directly to individual 
agriculturists. But intermediate and short-term credit 
based [generally on personal security, or statutory first 


expected from the 


<d 


charge! on the erop, could only be provided mpvOues ne 


other “Borrowers’ groups.” 
The activities of the corporations would be co- 
ordinated with those of co-operatives and 
institutions, competition being ‘avoided. 


| 
co-operative societies or 


other 


‘The rates of interest. charged by the corporation ` 


for mortga age and 
62 per ‘cent for other types of credit. The Stau, should 
have.to subsidise the corporation to enable them to 
supply ' credit at these rates, and to establish un- 
economic? agencies in certain areas. 


It is clear from the above arrangements that 
agricultural credit, corporations do not provide ~, 
agricultural finance on personal security, which is 


most needed by the majority of Indian farmers. This 
task has been left to the co-operative credit societies 
whose working, in practice, has been found defective 
by the 'Committee. itself. 


` It is said that (a) Provincial or Central Co- -operd-- 


tive Banks having additional advantage of their being 
already in the field and shaving some organisational 
momentum, 
the financial resources and assistance contemplated for 
the corporation are also made available to them; that 
(b) the ways of raising funds by the A.C.C. are not 
better than those by the co-operative banks and that 


would equally achieve the same ends if - 


4 


(c) the co-operative societies still have to operate as Xs 


primary’ credit organisational units in dealing with 
individuals of smull means. Thus the scope of the 
provision of agrarian finance even by the A.C.C. is 
also very limited as it does not include the most 
urgent needs of the most needy sections of the 
agriculturisty in India. 


In view of these facts, the Saraiya Committee 
expressed the opinion that 
l “Not only in some provinces where the co- 
operative movement has attained a high degree of 
development, but also in other provinces and 
States the Provincial Co-operative Bank and tne 
central co-operative financing organisation, can 
provide the agriculturist with all the facilities 
which are intended to be given by agricultural 
credit corporations. The same measure and typé of 
aids as those recommended to be given to the 
A.C.G, should be given to -the provimeial co- 
operative banks and there should then be no need 
to start a separate organisation-for this purpose.” 
The Bombay Government have moved on the 
same lines in the organisation of its co-operative 
movement, ae 
Thus on account of these reasons, there is a 
greater preference for the reorganisation of existing 
co-operative banks, where necessary, and their expan- 
sion and development, than for the establishment of 
new agricultural credit corporations. It has come to 
be accepted as a cardinal principle in a large number 
of States, viz., Bombay, Bihar, and Assam, in the 
reorganisation of their co-operative movement. It is 
none the less recognised that the proposals of the 
Gadgil Committee deserve serious thinking at least in 
certain selected areas, for instance, in` the former 
Indian States where co-operative credit system is non- 
existent or cannot be developed easily. But even in 
these areas it would be better if an already existing 
institution like the State-owned bank can -be 
reorganised. 
The Rural Banking Enquiry Committee 
have made the following suggestions:* 

(1) No universally applicable pattem or 
machinery can be laid down for all regions, and 
that in each region, an adequate machinery should 

aa be developed in conformity with local circums- 
-“tances, traditions and ideas. The Committee has 
agreed with the Gadgil Committee in having ‘as 
varied a system of institutional finance as possible, 
for financing agriculture’; 

(2) The machinery to be developed should be 
such that it would be able to raise adequate funds 
by way of share capital and deposits or debentures 
from the public, not from 
not command unlimited financial resources; 

(3) In order to tackle properly the problem 
of rural credit, the machinery to be established 
for the purpose must keep in view tke- mecessity 
for tapping rural savings, to obtain funds neces- 
sary for its operations; 

(4) In any scheme for the setting up of a 
sound and efficient system of agricultural finance, 
sufficient emphasis must be laid on the building up 
of a sound structure of primary institutions 
whether co-operative credit societies or multi- 
purpose societies, on the basis of limited liability 
or unlimited liability, as the case may be; 
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(5) Provincia! Government should arrange 
and support the establishment - of strong multi- 
purpose societies for each group of contiguous 
villages by providing ‘the “needed staff for inspec- 
tion and supervision; 

(6) As regards the super-structure, while: the 
establishment of new organisations, | 
cultural credit corporations or banks, may be neces- 
sary in some- regions; full use should be made, as 
far as possible, of the existing institutions; 

(7) Qualified subsidies should be granted to 
the co-operative institutions to a limited extent in 
the initial years, in view of the risky ‘character of 
rural finance, the low rates of interest they are 

- attempting to establish. 
The Planning -Commission 
Year Plan) have suggested: : 

(a) The esablishment, development and ex- 
tension of co-operative credit societies, as the most 
effective agency for providing agrarian finance all 
over India, even to potentially creditworthy. culti- 
vators with facilities in regard to the terms of 
payment or to the rates. of interest which would ga 
a long way to improve their productive capacity; 
l (b) Compensation to be paid by the State 
to the co-operative societies for the losses they 
would incur on account of the additional risk; 


(in the First Five- 


(c) Eligibility for loans to be determined by ` 


the character of the borrowers also who receive 
and repay loans from the ‘socicties.” 


The Commission. also endorsed the recommenda- 


tions of the Co-operative Planning Committee (1946) 
to bring-in ‘the ambit of primary societies within ten 
years 50 per cent of villages and 30 per cent of the 
rural population. They have also realised the neces- 
sity of charting three more regional co-operative 
colleges immediately for the training of personnel of 
the co-operative department. They have agreed with | 
the Rural Banking Enquiry Committee on the 
point that co- operatives will have to initiate a drive 
for tapping local resources and for incukating the 
habit of thrift in the local people. As regards the 


establishment of Apex State Banks in various Part B? ` 


and ‘©’ States, the Commission have suggested: that 
the State Government should be able to provide 
even -larger assistance than what they do. | 

“All these- “Sugg estions verge only on one point, 

the accumulation of funds by tapping local 
sae by, the Magperative societies, for which these 
societies will have ™& attract a sufficient amount of 
deposits or share capi. In other words, the societies 
will have to attract theNgillagers to invest in their 
shares, Obviously those pe&ple who have some sur- 
plus or savings may do so. But why will they do so 
is a pertinent question and deserves our attention. 
In the first place, m the rural areas there are only a 
few people who have savings to invest anywhere. In 
the second place, such people who have savings to 
invest are not, nor do they feel the necessity of 
becomings the members of the Co-operative Societies 
which can mobilise their savings for agricultural or 
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hae -< yate of interest. So long as there is the prospect of 
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rural purposes. It is a known fact that the funds ‘of 


such people are either invested in urban enterprises, 
trades and commerce, or are lent to farmers on higher 


, getting higher marginal rate of interest on investment 


sag sof their funds elsewhere, to my mind, there is not 
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on it. 
deposits and debentures of the co-operative societies 


even the least chance for the co-operative societies to 


attract such funds. Even legislations to regulate 
money-lending have, to a very great extent, dried up 
the only fount of rural credit or have sent money-lend- 
ing business underground mostly to evade the various 
restrictions these legislations have sought to. impose 
The diversion of rural savings into the shares, 


is possible in two ways alone, że. either private 
money-lending business should completely be made 
illegal or co-operative societies must pay higher rates 
af interest to the depositors or higher dividends to the 
shareholders. The first measure is neither desirable 
nor practrcable in view of its baneful effects on the 
source of rural credit and of the difficulties m 
practice. Payment of higher rates of interest or 
dividends to the depositors and shareholders, ete., is 


not possible because it will prevent the motto of the 
co-operative eredit—provision of cheap, 


elastice and 
prompt agrarian finance—from realisation. Security 
of repayment of loans will have to be guaranteed by 
the Government or by the Central or Provincial Co- 
operative Banks. Thus the scope for the mobilisation 


“of rural savings for the supply of rural credit through 


the co-operative credit societies at cheaper rates of 
interest to the rural people is very much limited in 
socio-economic structure of our rural 
areas, 


Au-Inpiy) RURAL CREDIT Survey 
In view of the madequacy of existing data on 
rural credit, the Reserve Bank of India appointed in 


1951 a small ‘Committee of Direction’ to plan and 


organise a Rural Credit Survey for the purpose of 
examining its role in the sphere of rural finance. The 
Geld of enquiry covered -127,343 families in 600 villages 
selected in 75 villages. The report of the Committee 


hag just been published in the “month of December, 


1954, 

Cuier RECOMMENDATIONS OF 

The chief recommendations 
(a) the major reorganisation gf Co-operative Credit, 
(b) of agricultural marketi and (c) of a sector of 
Commercial Banking forj//fe benefit of the rural areas, 
especially of the smaller cultivators and handicrafts- 
men, 

THe Masor. REORGANISATION OF (CO-OPERATIVE 

CREDIT 

While conscious of the shortcomings of the co- 
operative movement at present and its insignificant 
role in the provision of rural finance? the Gommittee 
believes that there is no alternative to the co-opera- 








OMMITTER 
the Committee ‘are, 
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tive form of association in the village for the proper 


promotion of agricultural credit and development, and 
as such, the co-operation must be enabled to succeed. 
The Committee have, therefore, suggested an iute- 
grated scheme of rural credit designed to create the 
conditions necessary for stich success. 

One of the features of this integrated scheme ig 
the Major State Partnership im co-operative institu- 
tions at different levels of the organisation. Along 
With 'such partnership by State Governments is 
envisaged greater collaboration between those .Gov- 
ernments and the Reserve Bank, and very consider- 
able financial assistance from the Reserve Bank. The 
share’ capital of State Co-operative Banks and Land- 
Mortgage Banks would be expanded on the basis of 
51 per cent of the shares being held by the State. 
Similar partnership through the apex institutions is 
provided for in the central banks and even larger 
sized ‘primary institutions. Wherever necessary, funds 
for such participation are to be provided by long- 
term Joans made by the Reserve Bank to State 
Governments out of a National Agricultural Credit 
(long-term operations) Fund to whith the Bank 
would’ make an initial allocation of Rs. 5 crores and 
further annual allocations of Rs. 5 crores. The fund 
would be utilised also for making medium-term loans 
tn thé State Co-operative Banks and long-term loans 
to the Land-Mortgage Banks, as also for purchasing 
‘special development debentures’ 
specific projects of irrigation. 

REORGANIZATION oF AGRICULTURAL MARKETING 

The Committee hag also suggested the establish- 
ment of a National Co-operative Development ~ and 
Warehousing Board by the Government’ of India for 
the planned development of co-operative marketing, 
processing, storage and warehousing! ‘To it the 
Goverhment of India will make an annual allocatio: 
of Rs. 5 crores which will be divided into two furfds: 
(a) the National Co-operative Development Fund 
and (b) the National Warehousing Development 
Fund. From these funds, long-term loans would be 
advanced or subsidies given to the State Government 
and to certain institutions. “The State Governments 


connected with 





- 


f 


would be concerned with the extension of co-operative 


marketing, co-operative processing, etc.” The develop- 
ment: of storage and warehousing will be the special 
function of a statutory body called the All-India 
Warehousing Corporation. It will be supplemented 
by State Warehousing Companies, in all of which the 
Central and State Governments: will have the pre- 
dominant jmterest. l Vig hs 

3. “Our of a tota] amount of Rs. 750 crores calculated at the 
current level of borrowing per ainum, the Government supplied as 


little as 3.3 per cent and co-operatives, the equally insignificant ve 
portion of 3.1 per cent, whereas the private ereditor—the profes- 


a 


sional moneylender, the agriculturist moneylender and the trader—~ ~ 


supplied 70 per cent or more to the total requirements "All India 


Rural Credit Survey’ published in the nee of P SEREI "22, 
1954, p. 4, 
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REORGANISATION OF A SEcton or Commercial, BANKING 

The Committee recommended’ for the establish- 
ment of a State Bank which would have a, country- 
Wide network of branches provided by the amalgama- 
tion of different ‘State associated’ banks including the 
Imperial Bank. As a strong integrated, State- 
sponsored ‘institution, it would be able to provide 


vastly extended remittance facilities for co-operative . 


and other banks, and thus stimulate the further 
development of those banks. Moreover, in its loan 
operations, in so far as these have a bearing on rural 
eredit, the State Bank of India would follow a policy: 
which, while not deviating from the canons of sound 
business, would be in effective consonance with 
national policies. The amalgamating banks are to be: 


The Imperial Bank, the State Bank of Saurastra, the - 


Bank of Patiala, the Hyderabad State Bank, the Bank 
of Bikaner, the Bank of Jaipur, the Bank of Raj- 
sthan, the Bank of Baroda, the Bank of Indore, the 
‘Bank of Mysore and the Travancore Bank. Zhe share 
capital of the new bank would be expanded; the 
additional shares, which would be non-transferable 
and eligible only for restricted dividends, would be 
allotted exclusively to the Reserve Bank and the 
Government of India. These two together would then 


hold 52 per cent of the total share capital. The State. 


Banks would be expected to follow a programme of 
rapid expansion of branches ‘to. district, headquarters 
and to even smaller centres, but any losses 
‘arising from such expansion are to be.met from an 
‘Integration and Development Fund,’* created within 
the institution out of the dividend payable to the 
Central Government and Reserve Bank and of further 
contributions: made by both these ag and when neces- 
sary. There is, therefore, to be no reduction in the 
scope of earning the profits normally available for 
distribution among private shareholders... 

Critica, Survey or Terse RECOMMENDATIONS 

As I have analysed in my last two articles on 
‘Agrarian Finance in India,’ the chief problems of the 
co-operatives in India have been those of (a) cheap, 
prompt and ‘lastia supply of finance, (b) of paucity 
of funds and narrow base, (c) of attracting the well- 
to-do farmers, Mabajans, ete., to become the mem- 
bers of these vo-optratives and to invest their funds 
in them, at cheaper rates of interest, (d) of reorient- 
ing the definition and concept of ‘security’ and 
‘creditworthiness? of the borrowers. The provision of 
finance to the needy farmers is not only a function 
of the availability of cheap and sufficient supply of 
funds, but also and more so, of the willingness and 
the requisite economic capacity «of thé borrowers. 
The All-India Rural Credit Survey Committee has 
caleulated that at the . current level of borrowing, 
which makes little allowance for the planned increase 
in agricultural production, the All-India figure for the 
loans obtained by the cultivator from all sources may 
be broadly placed at Rs. 750 crores per annum, of 
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which only 3.3 per cent are supplied by the State and 
3.1 per cent) by the co-operauves. It is doubttul » 
whether the scheme of ‘major State-parinered o- 
operatives’ alone would-provide so much funds to the | 
rural farmers. The problem will be made 
more. difficult in view of the ‘proposed sterilization’ 
in the field of agricultural finance, of the money- 
lenders who play so vital a role as to suppyy 70 per 
cent or more of the total rural credit requirements. 
Assuming that conceftration of landed property in 
the hands of a few,. particularly of the absentee 
landlords is prevented by means of state measures 
of fixing the maximum ceiling of land, if the tunds 
of these moneylenders tend to flow to the cñests of 
the Postal Savings Banks, Commercial ‘Banks, ètc., 
certainly the ‘proposed sterilization of the money- 
lenders’ funds for agritultural finance would be bene- 
hoal to the society in so far as they increase the 
amount of investable funds both in the private and - 
pubite sectors which will be expanded véry much 
in the Second Five-Year Plan ot India. ‘Tne inte- 
grated scheme-of rural credit will set in motion 
economic forces which will cause circular flow | 
of funds from the farmers in the rural area via the © 
banking institutions to either the Postal Savings 
Department or to the major’ State-partnered Bank 
which will be effectively controlled’ by the State in 
the interest of the nation as a whole. To my mund, 
the scheme of local investment of large funds in niral 
aieas would be better than this circuitous flow of funds 
from the well-to-do farmers to the needy ones‘ The 
Committee should have suggested positive ways and 
means instead of negative ones of providing an éffec- 
tive institutional alternative and, therefore, a rival 
to the private moneylenders, Anyway. the success of 
these State-partnered co-operatives will depend upon 
the degree in which they will provide facilities to 
the farmers in enabling them to borrow. 

: As regards the problem of the concept of security | 
and creditworthiness, ij remained unsolved. It is 
not clear whether loans would be advanced to those 
farmers who either have no lands at all to give ag 
security or have only a few kathas which have 
already been mortgaged. Nor do we know anything 
about the- solution of the problem of rural indebted- 
ness. On the whole, the Report and the recommen- 
dations seem to most opportune inasmuch ag (a) 
it represents a very} important development in the 
country’s banking sy , (b) it is a major step in 
reorganisation of the cOMperative movement, and (c) 
it aims at a progressive org¥nisation on a co-operative 
basis of as large a section of rural economic activity 
ås possible, 






| (Concluded) 

4. “The primary purpose of mobilising tural savings is io make 
them available for investment in rural development, _ either directly 
by the agriculturiste themselves or indirectly through projects 


undertakey by the Government,""--Rural. Banking Enquiry Committee 
Report, 1950, p. 44. vs ot, 
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p i Tame is a section of opinion in India which -holds 
that,- -inc view of the ebsence of a well-developed 
capital market in the real sense of the teru, commer- 

gia] barks should take an active part in thé medium- 
térmr and long-term’ financitig of industry, 
- providing equity capital, end. long-term loan capital. 
h other words what is advocated is a mixed banking 

system which combines investment baking with the 
“ypual business of deposit-banking»”“The problem of 
Bnaneng industries in an economically under- 

y eveloped country like India is of vital -importance 

said no * starthng. remedies can .be provided without 

a ae comparative sady cf mixed bankig system in 

Hee Gther countries. WheMbémparalive’ study of the role 
» played by PAA “banks in fyancing the indüs- 

A x ps abroad is es real significance peang loose 
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Bificen-icsponsible ior unsound ‘Banking cas ana 
‘aaboalthy banking “functions, (The study óf ideal 
sOrgaas of finance ‘abroad will be immensely interest- 
zoring for India, where overriding requirements’ of a desir- 
> able rate of economie development poist to thé need 
fer imerease in the credit facilities provided By the 
< eommercial hak while over-all consideragons, -ot 
` solvency and- liquidity ai the banking sys} py critail 
“a gaubious eredit policy) It is proposed: ee “study 
` Several Yeatures or commercial bathing and. -iidustrial 
> finance: abroad With a view to draw valuable lessons 
' thenefrom, Then dt is altemptel to evolve a technique 
-of banks’ participation in industrial finance in India. 
DSDUSTRIAL FINANCA AND THE BANKING l 
SYSTEM IN ENGLAND 

"The industrial. life of England is decidedly 
ia a more yatied than that of any other coun- 
dry in the world , Phere is a striking similarity between, 
Seommer Hal bankbig and provision of’ industrial 
Pr finades in Fidia snd that in England because English 
7 models have been more or less copied in Indigé ‘The 













the relationa between the British ’ 
British industry, as distinguishff fron 
merce, have. “never been very glose.”* 
of British banks have inveg 
their funds in the Briti fi: industry. and the- require- 
ments of the industry haye been 
“extremely varied facilities snd’ 
machipery of the Euglis h capital market” than by’ the 
-direct ie Rao of banks in the 


Brit ish còm- 


à a ‘small ‘proportion of 


ventured The Report of: the Committee on Finance and 


ay ttre mann win niemi see 7 
} MY Das: lidastriat: Pueri in indii, Chapt. i, po 2%. 

me B E. Thomas: British ‘Banka and the Finance of Industry, 

> dwndon, 1931, p. 183. 
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‘independence because the 


both by economy; 
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biy gives reasons for this peculiarity’. industry, 
while making full use. of baaking facilities, retained its 
financial - organization of 


England was adapted to the needs of her 


eth exceptional merits of the sity of London 
lay in facilities given by the short-term motley 
market for the employment of home or foreign 
funds, in the financing ot trade and commerce, also” 


both hone and’ foreign, and ifthe issue of lore en ` 


‘ bonds, as distinguished rom the financing “ot 
British industry; on the other hand, when tue 
British ‘industry began its great growia iu the 
nineteenth century, there was no particulwr reason 
why it. should look. to ihe- London market. for the. 
financial requirements. Ifidustry in thoie days 
was, so far as each unit was eoncerned, on 4 coin- 

l paratively small scale; < the capital was provided 
privately and was byi up and *extendea out of 
profits; in so far as it required assistance 

` banks ‘it; found it from” independent Be 
family ‘banks, whicb in genera} had the 
quarters in the proviltices, partiqularly io 
lands and the North, where ihe new 
oe KM oreover, there: had existed 

ot davestors wilh 
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iLAUS CGS 
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and as to bow to’ ingest, and ee did a rely, 
'.2&g in some countriés, “enlitely on their bankers. 

Tudustry, therefore, tl ou th making full use of tie 

banking facilities. offered h a aa istot tke DALES, 

maintained its independ re of “any © fnativia! 

gpnirol, 3 = | Sere ea 

{G enerally speaking, indukuial inves Ree 
England has not been guided by the DOMM 
banking sys stem {The real issuer is the company isell, 
if ig ig a strong and good ene, or a finance gOz mpany 
ër a syndicates- few large, many smal, some ae 
some ind iran, sgoIne bad- ~ad sometimes.: dt, 
company or a syndicate got, together fer. ee sole 
purposé, of making a particular issue: t? aa. 

An a ‘slriking contrast to’ the continental system 
at: mixed. banking is is the, English. deposit banking 
which -sr applies ‘ only the current. petulrements of the 
industry. - Jointstock banks in England collect. lodge- 
menta from the publie and compound these todgements 
with their own capital and reserves, Owing g a 
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points of highest. e yield “they: maximise its earning | 
capacity,” “The continuous: ‘rédistribution of available 
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funds ig aed in A mA of London Ge the 
short-term money market which supplies day to day 
needs of industry with an elasticity that is unknown 
in any other system of the world. This market does. 
not supply credit ranging from one or two upto five 
-years. Also, the long-dated capital is not adequately 
supplied by this market, this being ‘due in part to 
the historital organization of British industry and to 
the fact that industry, having grown up on strongly 
individualistic lines, hag been anxious to steer clear 
of anything which “might savour of banking contro] 
even of interference,” s 
“Though the connection between the British 
industry and commercial bank has never been very 
close, banks were making advances for circulating 
capital to industry for the production and market- 
ing of goods, and secondly, though more rarely, to 
provide temporary funds pending the issue ‘of 
long-term capital. In the second wase, the pro- 
ceeds of the capital issue were used to repay the 
bank.'" 
change of some Jonne had - occurred in, 

the banking practices of England - during ‘the inter-j 
* war period Some banks had become permanent! 
creditors of certain sections of British industry” ‘In 
most of the heavy industries which had been more or 
gee continuously depressed since 1920, , fhe banks had 
larger amounts of “frozen advances.” Big 
England had considerable ee in industrial 
shares and debentures® Post-First World War slump 
made the English banks investors by necessity, though 
not by choice, 


or 


with the industry, there was still some connection 
and the historie isalation of banks was fast disappear- 
ing.) The Macmillan Committee of Finance and 
Industry had put forth a powerful plea for closer co- 
*cperation between industry and finance and f consi- 
‘dered that the most beneficial kind of relationship 
between finance and industry 
bankers arg able by their continuous relationship with 
industrialists- not oñly to supplement the information 
at the disposal cf the industrialists themselves. hut also 


: 
give aid of very great value in all financial problems. SA 


Even after the end of the Second World. ‘War 
there were significant changes in the relation between: 
the banks and the industry. Though- the industry’ 
emerged from the wer in a highly tiqùid condition.. its 
gilt-edged reserves have rapidly depleted by the finance 
of reconversion to forea production at the prise level 
_ roughly @deuble that. of pre-war. Demands on the 
‘banks inevitably incre eased and in spite of the erru- 
pulous avoidance ef loans for speculative and other 
purposes. as requested by the Chancellor, the total ad- 
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6. Report of the Cominitees on Finance. and Industry, pp. 169-71. 
72 P. $, Lokanathan: Industrial” Organisation dz India. George 
Allen and Unwin, yv. =D, p. 248. 
S Committge on Finance and. Industry, Vol: I, Question 2251. 
Committee en Finance and industry, Report, p. 165. 
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` of growth and extention, to be scrapped. lhat the: a 


institutions and a well-developed commercial. banking" 


banks iny for rapid industrialisation, in India had led many 
‘bslieve that the banks in India 
„forward policy with regard 


“Although the English banks were ut- 
willing to be’ “drawn into_a too intimate relationship 


would be one where. 


‘term advances on the sd 


the banks for-a part of its block capital, 
realizing the fact that the Serman 
-intermediaries between . 






fae tenohed rae oe war and. abot 60 per r cent 
higher than in 1838.”  . K E 
This rather too short an account of he: relat on, 
ship between thé English. banks and industry makes i 
clear that the banking mechanism, cannot isolate 
itself for long from the requirements of -thë industry }~ 
within a dynamic economy that. needs credit: and Li 
capital for growth and its forward movement. Owing =i: 
to sheer wecessity, even conservative traditions of e 
sticking to deposit banking only have, in the interest ... 


intimate contact and co-operation between. the banker - 
and the industry is of immense value to both-is being ¥ 
realised in England today. But it should not. be overs $ 
looked that England has a net-work of other financial ie! 





mechanism. capable of withstanding any storm. ‘The a 
industry has also well-esta lisheé7igAditions, - so thete ts 


my. 





. igs little difficulty in getting ‘tegommodaticn from any’ +> 
source that the industry | deems it worthwhile to tap. 444 


i 


The problem before the nascent developing. economies 
like India is altogether different. .-Under: developed 
economics have yet to develop sagad banking | prap": 
tices and to establish new industries by. ‘taking’ ase? y 
of their- vast economie protential. Fhe. tirgeat need 
to 7 
should ; adopt a -® 
to requiremchts’ of the 
pinion in India: has long ‘favoured the 
Hindustiial hanks on the lines of the German. 
Gross Batken with a view ‘to providing industry with 
initial capital apparently in the belief that the great 
German banks ‘are industrial banks whose main: eon- s 
cern is the permanent provision of “fixed capital to © + 
the industry j (The misconception about the German: — 
banking systern ‘pad persisted for too long.a period. 
Even the Industria an Commission and witnesses before. 








the Central Banking. Inquiry Committee were not 
wholly free a the misconceived «notion ‘of the 
nature and funetions of German banks! Moat. of the 


witnesses who advocated the establishment ef indas”. 
trial banks in India before the Industrial Commis. 
sion, andthe Central Banking Inquiry Committee 
Report ‘had theeidea in mind that the hanks should © 
permanently hold tha&ghares and securities of industria] 
concerns, and in addititn grant short-term and long- 
rity of goods and of the 
fixed assets of ‘the company Thus in India, the view 
has been held that. German “pMlusiry depends . upon 
without 
banks . are only » 
the invesiing public end 
industrial companies, arid that they do not and can- 







not furnish to the-. industrial company whas the 
investing publie fs not prepared to offer. _ ' 
Germa? banks do not permanently hold the 


“To. w, Manning Dacey: Ths British “Boxkiag ` Nechenism, p. IBe 








+7. shares of the industrial concerns. The detaan banii: .- A few banks in India do make advances to 


. erg have never usurped the function of the industrial- industries against fixed assets, “but no details are 

ist. There is nd English equivalent for the German, available regarding the total: volume of such 
Aufsichtsrat, which is not identical with the British advances, in any-case, we presume that the aggregate 
Board of Dir ections., It is a board of superin, and amount of such advances is inċonsiderable.™ {Although 


not of Directors. theadvances of commercial banks in India are osten- 


The. practice of jointstock banks ‘in Tadia in sibly for a short-term, a part of these advaheès is 
regard to- intustrial finance is largely based on the allowed to be released for long-term expenditur 
British tradition of commercial banking, ‘under which Thotigh this part of finance rolls over, in actual ieffect 
benks'as a rule provide only the working capital jit does serve the financial requirements of the indus- 
requirements of industries prinéipally on the security , try for a long period to a eertain extent. The commer- 


‘of floating. assets and eschew long-term advances ' cial banks in India also indirectly participate im long- ` 


o against fixed assets’? The following table gives ` ans, term industrial finance through (a) purchase, of shares 
analysis of bank advances as on June 30, '- 1953) hud ‘debehtiires of industrial concerns, (b) making 


K 


according to the purpose:' i as “advances against shares and debentures; (e) invest- 
7 m Tasi a: menis in the shares and bonds of the Industries: 
(Amount in crores ọf rupees) i Finance Corporation and the State ' Financial Cor- 
/ Scheduled Non-scheduled Total  Percentto poration. thy yihe following table gives the extent of 
o Banke Banks > ' total advances banks’ indirect participation in industrial finance’) 
Industry . >- .188.98 6.52 195.50 . 83.4 ` , 
Commerce 262.65 18.08 ` 28.73 -47.9 ` Taswn DI 
-Agriculture 99.99 2.12 25.11 4.3 (Amount in‘ crores of rupees) 
Se Personal and ' h Investments of scheduled and non-  ž č 
Cat Professional ` 41.00 11.28 52.28 8. g .. scheduled banks in shares and de- > >. : 
AN others 29.25 2.95 39.20 BS bentures of Joinistock Company | “Rs. 12.23 
E 77 © 9740. 95 585.82 ae eae 2. Advances of scheduled “banks and l 
(Source: Report. of the Committee on Finance for non-scheduled banks against sudh 


the Private Sector, Reserve Bank of India, 1954). 

Of the total advances of banks amounting to 
Rs. 582.82, crores, about one-third’ or “Rs. 195.50 
crores have been lent to industries. It is very interest> 
ing to observe from the distribution of bank “advances 
ovér various industries that the largest proportion-of 


3. Investments of scheduled banks in 
the shares-and bonds of industrial 
finance, corporation ‘2 - Rs, 2, n~ 


-rom ‘the above study it would appear tnt the 
share of the commercial banks in long-term lending 


advances had been made to the cotton industry,.aggre- in India is relatively small, This is due to the NBG 
gating ' Rs. 51.79 crores, followed by sugar with 9% their poi? which are repayable on demand. 
Rs. 38.17 crores,‘ and engineering . with Rs. 14:99 SUSIE ne RO areenan degree of risk inherent -in the 
crores. The Table II gives the distribution’ of these „Jon -term advances .to or investments in industyy4~ 
advances over various types of industries: The trend of evidence on the subject of. the partiz | 
Tasrn II Re ae cipalion by banks in long-term finance hag s_been-of a 


(Amount in crores of rupees) 


up, 4 cof uires Scheduled fon-Sch. ` Total the Finance of the Private Sector observes: 


rpt 










mixed o The Report of the Committee for i 





. shares and debentures. Bee 43.34 — 


EE 


Banks Banks “While répresentatives of industries, in. general, 
Cotton Gne N hav asked that banks should make greater finance 
pressing, weaving) 50.76 1.03  ,, 5.79 available to meet the long-term requirements of. 
Jute | 11.92 0.37 12,29 industry, the bakers have, as a rule, been: more 
Other textiles 12.47 0.22 > 12.69 . circumspect and emphasised that their primary 
Iron and steel 6.04 28 6.32-- function is to restrict themselves to short-term 
Coal, other mining, 7 f financing, some representatives of banks, however, 
and quarrying 0.22 4,66 bave expressed their readiness .to provide long- 
Engineering 4 0.41 . 44.99 term finance against fixed assets, provided such: 
Sugar B74 0.43 33.17 advances can be made eligible for borrowing from 
Cement , o Lin — 1.74 ‘the Reserye Bank of Yndia” > -4 i 
Publie Viilities 3.75 0.67. . 4.42 Thus, d certain important section of the public | 
Vegetable oil crushing Le g „ Opinion in India favours the participation of banks” 
and refining. 8.05 0.60 9.25 in long-term financing, There has also been a 
Chemicals, dyes and l j BOOT Pet a AU RR ner Cee rier Leen See 
paints 8.44 0.1L > 8: ~ 1l. Report of the Committee on Finence for the Private Sector 
Others | 33 45. 2.18 735.63. itene Doak ol fee 1954. 
- Total 188.9% 6.52 195.50 12, Ibid, p. 45. % 4 
(Source: The Report of the Commission Yn Finance 13. Ibid, pe 46. 2 
for the Private Sector, p. 45). 4, Ibid, py 46. | 





emand that the Reserve Bank of India should grant 


dditional credit facilities to commercial -banks 
naking mediumpterm advances against the security of 
xed assets. Fo illustrate, the Federation’ of Indian 
‘bamber ‘of Commerce ‘and Industry, in, their 
nemorandum presented to the Committee on the 
‘mante for the Private Sector (Shroff Committee), 
lated as follows: l 


. The first business of the commercial banks’ ‘fs. 
to maintain a liquid position so as to meet all 
liabilities In time, and this can be ensured only if 
it would be possible for the scheduled banks to 
borrow -from the Reserve Bank of India against 
their medium-term or long-term advanceg, ... . 
The Restrve Bank has agreed to grant financial 
facilities to co-operative banks to the extent of 
Rs. 5 crores against intermediate finance ranging 
from 8 to 5 years of the co-operative banks.” A’ 
procedure along similar lines should be adopted so 

‘as to enable the banks te meet the intermediate- 

term requirements of industry. The Reserve Bank 
. should also consider the possibilities of lending to 

the. banks against shares: and debentures and fixed 
“assets of industries whicl CAN Ga pledged with them .as 
security for loans. y AnA 

A somewhat similar view has ‘been expressed by 
he. Indian Banks Association. who have observed in 
heiy memorandum ag follows: | 7 

“0 «The Reserve Bank ` should lend readily 

against the documents created in‘ connection with 

medium-term and long-term. advances. made by 

‘banks. to industrial concerns against . the: latters’ 

fixed assets , . . The R.B. should lend readily 

against the investments of banks in debentures of 
industrial concerns.” 

- £On the other’ hand, some nani have expressed 
ties strongly: against any form of direct 
artidipation in long-term industrial finance., There is 
me reason for this, namely, the experience of banks 

“the past. Although banks in India have generally 
anias themselves to the provision of working 


spital, there have been at least three distinct perieds 


n the history of banking when they 
aade appreciable amounts of long-term finance to 
ndian industries. Shroff Committee report ‘on the 
‘mance for the Private Sector notes that the first 
riod was during the Swadeshi movement of 1906-13 
vhen a number of banks, especially in the Punjab, 
‘articipated to a considerable extent in long-term 
ndustrial finance. After the First World War certain ' 
ndustrial banks were floated for the specifie purpose 
f promoting and making long-term -industrial ad- 
rances. More recently, during World War H, the 
ailure of a large number of banks. in West Bengal has 
wen attributed among other reasons to,- their long- 
dvances tc industrial concerns.” 

' Jn general, banks appear. to be of the opinion 
hat, with their present resources, they cannot parti- 


stem to have 


™ 





15, Ibid, ppa 47.48, 








: and debentures. of first- class 


cipate in: long-term industrial financne There 


to be desirable tò encourage a tendency on, the part 
of banks. té lean om the Reserve Bank for providing 
liquidity against these advances which they make 
on their own judgment and initiative. ‘The trend of ` 
opinion in India appears to be that even with their 


present limited resources: banks should endeavour to > 


undertake in an indirect manner to provide finance to 
industries by: - i 


“((q) Adding to their investments in shares 
industrial concerns — 


where thoy are satisfied reg ding their tr ansfer- | 
ability and marketability ; 

“(b) Making larger advances to 
parties against such shares and debentures; 


“¢e) Subscribing to a greater extent to the TAa 
Cors (Sig 


porpora- “ns 


shares and bonds of the Industrial Finance 
poration of India and State financial 


n ye 
tions. wid n ao : 


These are sound EE E but in india 
there is a great desideratum in’ the financial mecha- 


nism in the sense. of an adequately developed market aN 
which would increase the marketability and transfer- `` $ 
ability of shares and debentures of first class indus- _ 
perecedent ; ` 
of banks in 


‘another © °°: 


trial concerns. This becomes a condition, 
to any form of indirect participation 
long-term industrial - financing. There is 
factor which inhibits the investment in shares and 
bonds of financial corporations by- commercial banks. 
It has been reported that the Reserye Bank accepts — 
the shares of the financial corporations as security”, 


for-advances to scheduled banks only when they have ae 


no Government securities to offer as «over, This 
practice needs to be modified in the interest of 
` financing the private sector. Shroff Committee Report 


on the Finance for the Private Sector recommends that 


the Reserve Bank should treat these trustee securities 
cerrying a guarantee by the Central and, State 
Governments as on par with Government secu- 
rities for‘ advance under Section (17)(4)(a) of the 
Reserve Bank of India Act or such tefms regarding 
margits, eté., as the Reserve Bank deems appro- 
priate” The Committee also feels the statutory restric- 
tions’ placed. on the amount of these shares that could 
be held .by different classes of investors are not cal- 
culated to ensut athe marketability of these shares. 
The committee is of the opinion that 
encourage banks to Nwbsertbe to or hold larger 
amounts of these corpoNgions, it is very essential 
that the Haquidity of thes&& investments ghould be 
facilitated by removing such restrictions ay 

A <autioug approach for utilizing the 
of commercial ‘banks for industrial 







resources 








16. Ibid, p, 48: ` 
17. 15%, pp. 49-50. 
18. Op, cit, p, 50. 
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development. < 
should be the part and parcel of any policy of lòng- 
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the consideration of liquidity and it. does not appear ? 
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{The Ree 
security for the 


y ne ed adag ‘be banks». 
* requirement ig..to provide absolute 
- depositors. 
raise doubts as to-“the solvency of the banfig system, 
: deposits would decline, resulting in smaller volume 
_ OF savings available for developmental activities’? 
-Gevernment can ensure the safety of deposits ` by 
: rroy iding a guarantee to the medium and long-term 
¿loans extended by banks. Govertiment gould esta- 
AOH a maximum limit fof the proprietor of long-term 
= č gommitments to the total assets of thg banks in order 
-io”provide for the safety of deposits., But this: would 
z ad solve the problem of financing the economic 
_fevelopment, t is also suggested by some that when 
/coémmercial bank undertook medium- and long-term 
édi, operations, the ‘depositor might be protected: 
= y handing these operations, in’ a separate depart- 
š ment of the bank, with oe accounts, manage- 
f f ment and banking 
: wovel suggestion bub it dées not go very far towards 
“the: main problem of reconciling the conflicting claims 
a: »6f liquidity of ‘the banking mechanism and the press- 
tae needs of industrial finance in an economically 
Pindeveloped country) The public is the best judge so 
far as the safely of-deposit is concerned; to them it 
fis a ques ee of evolving healthy depose banking 
‘apractices, he confidence of the people in the com- 
‘mercial banking mechanism is the sheet-anchor of a 
5 sound banking structura. In India, given the vigorous 
‘leadership by the Reserve Bank and a continuous 
Minitiative by bamks to reform their cöñduot of busi- 
ness" the ideal of a sound _ banking structure iš not 
‘ati Wnrealiseble distant goal. he sound banking 


19, Financing. oj Development, United 
< Natioña Publications, pi 60, f 
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` Tue Sixtieth Session of the Congress at Avadi was, in- 
deed, a very significant and momentous session, 
from the simple bur -highly artistga Frances in 
. Satyamurtinagar, the Presidential Address ag well as 
the resolutions passed by ‘the fession created a new 
enthusiasm among Gongresggghn in particular and the 
‘o people in general. Tt wa@clearly laid down that “plan- 
“ning should take place with a view to the establishment 
-of a socialistic pattern of society.’ In moving’ the 
z resolution on the’ subject in the Open' Session, Shri 
G 2 Nehru made it very clear that India did not desire tò 
č ` follow the socialistic pattern of other countries in a 
. doctrinaire fashion. India has to evolve her own pattern 
„of a Socialistie State where there will be fullere employ- 
- ment, more. nas: and equitable distribution of the 
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If industrial financing by banks ‘should 


debentures of the industrial finance corporations is a 


regulations.” (This is indeed a 


Apart 


Te ü ; 





stn will increase te flow’ of available savings of 
the people ‘to the banks. These savings can be pro- 
perly utilized in long-term -financing of the ‘industries 
without endangering the liquidity and safety of. 
deposits. The development of a matket in shares and 
debentures of the first class industrial -concerns and 
corporations would increase the scope of investment 
in’such shares and debentures by commercial banks in ; 
India, The well-developed market in bonds and 


sine qua non’ of any participation by banks in indus- 
trial finance, 

The principle of co-operation can also be soid 
tor this sphere also. If lending banks in -India co-' 
operate tó-form a consortium or syndicate for under- 
writing: or investitig” in new issue of shares and 
debentures of industrial companies, they can render 
valuable assistance? Such a consortium could appro- 
priately function under the leadership of the largest 


jointstock banks in the country, viz, the Imperial 
Bank of India. At present, the Imperial Bank is 


prohibited from investing in-the shares and deben- 
tures of jointstock companies, though it. is authorised 
to accept fully paid up shares as collateral securities 
for advances. The Report on the Committee of the 
Finance for the Private Sector: notes: 
“It is presumed that the present statutory res- 
-trictions: are relics of the times when the Imperial 
-Bank functioned as a bank to the Government of 
India. We recommend that- in presentday ondi- 
tions such restrictions are out of-date7™ - 
The leadership of the Imperial Bank and co-operation 
of jointstock banks in India could’ result, in a consider- 
acle gain to the private sector.’ The ‘industries would 
rot languish because of the lack of finance. 
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‘THE AVADI SESSION — a 


JN. AGARWAL 


national wealth. Resolutions on International Affairs, 
Economic - Policy, Unity .and , Integration, Purity and 
Strengthening of Organisation, Constructive and Develop- 
mental work, Bhoodan and Sampattidan, Agrarian Re- 
forms and. Rural Credit and. Basic Education were. impor- 
tant from- several points of view. These resolutions 
indicated that the Congress was vitally interested in` all 
the {internal as well as international problems of the zid 
day and was determined to bring about a new. social 
and economic order with a sense of urgency. The- ' 
Avadi Session solemnly rocolved to liquidate unemploy- 
ment and: to reconstruct the educational eystem ~ ‘ony ‘the 
basic pattem within a peried of ten. years. “This i is not 
an ordinary pledge or determination. To: ‘bring - about 
a socio-economic revolution in the- contry Sae l 


E 


cee 


ote aay democratic means would require hard and 
bonest work with a” _ goodwill and co-operation of the 
people, 

There has been some controversy about the contents 
of the socialistic pattern envisaged by the ` Congress, 
Various resolutions recently passed’ by the Congress jn 
regard to its economic’ policy’ Make it abundantly clear 
that the basic aims of economic reconstruction. in Hidia 
are full employment, ‘greater production: and social and 
economic equality, In order to achieve these objec- 


_ lives, it is necessary to build up basic or key jndustries 


~ 
$ 


r 
a a 


under social ownership or control, But so far 4s 
consumer goods jnduslries are concerned every attempt 
has to be made to develop them on decentralised arid 


co-operative basis in order to increase production ‘as well 


-as provide better facilities for unemployment, Shri 
U. N. Dhebar in his Presidential Address at Avadi 
observed that India cannot keep a Communist or a socia- 
list pattern of the Western type. 

“We would now go ahead and mobilise our 
. strength and our resources to the fullest extent: in 


the channel of development of cottage and small-scale 
industries.” 


Shri Dhebar also laid emphasis on the reservation 
of spheres Tor small-scale_ and cottage industries in rela- 
- ‘tor to “darge-scale_ industries. This unambiguous “stand 
“on the part of the Congress, he hoped, would clear “all 
misapprehensions in the minds of our colleagues work- 
ing under the -guidance of Shri Vinobajj and other con- 
structive workers‘? Shri Nehru in the course of his 
report to the A-LCC. at Avadi observed : 


“However fast we inay develop our big industries, 
it is inevitable that great emphasis should be laid on 
the widespread ‘development of small-scale and cottage 
industries. The Congress has always stood for cottage 
industries. Today the need for their growth is even 
more important as ın no’ other way can we absorb the 


unemployed and add substantially to our production,” 


-~ While speaking on the resolution on the Socialistic 
Paice in the Subjects Committee, 
that the word Sarvodaya was the best and most expressive 
term for the kind “of society envisaged by the Congress. 
He did not, however, like to “exploit” tie term Sarvodaya 
for political purposes. Apart from «its economic aspect 
Saryodaya _ was a way of life embodying | the high ideals , 
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“lise this word in a ‘cheap manner, But it is as clear. 


‘society through widespread decentralisation of pojiuca; a 


Shri Nehru thought. to rest. 


















To by Mahatma Gandhi, Jt was, therefore, n not fair to vM 
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as day-light that in an under-developed country like E 
India, socialism can only mean the Sarvodaya pattern E 
of sociéty where there is ample opportunity for tbe 2%% 
growth and development of the individual as well Bp- S 


and economic power, ~ aE 

The resolution on basic education also ` deserved? 
special attention. The Congress has now made- it, 
amply clear that’ the basic system of ~ education is = 


“eminently suitable for the needs and conditions of -g 
India” The Congress has also called upon all the ‘g 
State Governments “to further, as-early as possible, this $% 
policy so as to implement it fully in both’ rural and `; 
urban ateas in a systematic and well-planned manwer 
wilnin a period of ten yéars.” Today we ltave -to face 
the paradox of large-scale unemployment among the 
cducated youngmen on the. one’ hand and the dearth of 
trained personnel for the execution of our devélopmental. 
schemes on the other. This paradox can be resolved «© 
enly by introducing the principles of basic education in et: 
our existing educational institutions. It is hoped that 
all the State Governments would take np this matter in 
all seriousness so that our educational system may be 
suitably & integrated) with the actual réquirements of - 
national development. Without such co-ordination: and E: 
integration it will be difficult to achieve speedy social 
and economic development of the country, 

The Avadj Session of the Congress did not indulge 
in platitudes and pious hopes. It asked Congressmen 








to set their own house in order and resolve to work As 
ceaselessiy for bringing about a, Welfare or a Sarvodaya : a 
society as speedily as possible, This solemn resolve ie 
throws a great responsibility on all of us. We have to. 2 


work for the achievement of our ideal in a “do or die” ; 
spirit. Shri Nehru gave us a new slogan at the Ajmer. a 
Session of the A-LC.C.: “Aram Haram Hai”—it is sin | [5 
There can be no rest for any one of us so 
long as the social and economic conditions of India do. 
not register a definite change for the better. Al} of us, 
therefore, must move forward towards our goal with 
courage of conviction and unshakable faith in the 





nobility of our mission, 
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WELFARE EXPENDITURE IN INDIA 


By M. S. BHATIA, mia., 
Laicknovw University 


Tie idea, of a Welfare State is embodied in the ‘Indian 
Constitution under the directive principles of State 
policy.’ Though these principles cannot be enforced 
by any court of law, the State will always regard 
them fundamental to the governance of the country. 
"The recent declaration of the Prime D Minister of India 
regarding the achievement of socialistic ideals is a 
testimony to the fact that practical solutions . are 
being sought to be achieved 1 ‘in the spirit of the directive 
principles. - ‘The main ‘functions of a Welfare State are 
to ensure a living wage, free and compulsory educa- 
tion,‘a proper level of nutrition and public health, a 
proper - „standard of living, just and humane conditions 
of work: for all citizens, so that each individual should 
have full opportunities to lead a complete life. In fact, 
the five -great evils, namely, igtorance, squalor, 
_ idleness, want and disease should have no place in a 
State where welfare idedls have been accepted. These 
five giants cannot.be eliminated overnight and to 
eliminate them the State -has to put in eonstant and 
continuous efforts. It may be pointed, out that in 
Indid, for the attainment of free and compulsory 
education, a period of ten years is laid down, 


The chief. features of economic and social condi- 
tions in India are a low per capita income, unemploy- 
ment, illiteracy, poor health and backwardness, and 
we require 
material and human resources. So far as human 
resourceg are concerned, India is rich enough and can 
afford to lend millions'to any other country on 
reasonable terms but with regard to material re- 
sources, like- other under-developed countries, . India 
suffers a lot. There are financial stringencies and to 
undertake welfare: services 4 sufficient amount of ex- 
penditure ig needed. To finance. such &xpenditure, 
particularly when -expenditure on security services, 
defence services, foreign relations and civil adminis- 
tration is very high, is a difficult task, India’s first 
Five-Year Plan provides expenditure for . welfare 
services amounting to Rs. 599.81 crores. out of the 
tota] expenditure of Rs. 2244 crgyes. ‘The welfare 
expenditure includes, expendity€ on education, health, 
housing, labour and labour Pelfare, amelioration of 
backward classes and schgfMiled castes and scheduled 
tribes, rehabilitation agf unemployment and accounts 
for 26.7 per cent of the total plan outlay. The original 
Five-Year Plan, embodied Rg. 2069 crores as capital 
outlay for socio-economic development of the country 







but the magnitude of unemployment necessitated that: 


Rs, „175 crores should be made available to decrease 
unemployment. The second Five-Year Plan is to staré 
from the next year. As stated by Mr. C. D. Deshmukh 
it ig likely to undertake an expenditure “of Rs. 5000 


crores, both in the public and private sectors. The main: 


-ments, 


emphasis in the next Plan period ‘will be to provide 
suitable employment for the unemployed and under- 
employed persons, Thus gradually the foundations 6! 
a Welfare State-are being laid down. Though impor- 
tance which ought to have been given to welfare 
services has not been given, the -tefidency of incur- 
ring, more and more expenditure on these services may 
be witnessed. For the development of the’ rural sector 
of, Indian economy, rural extension service and Com- 
munity Projects schemes have been set up whioh are 
covering one out of every eight villages in’ India. 
‘We shall make a detailed study of advances made 
‘during the last seven years:on the problems of edu- 
cation, health, labour, welfare, uplift of the backward 
classes, rehabilitation of displaced persons, famine 
relief and protection of the infirm and destitute. During 
the last few years in the extension and advancemen' 
of welfare services our Central and State Govern- 
ments have taken lead upon other social agencies. Loca. 
bodies, .which are in direct contact with the public 
both in urban and rural areas have also shown keer 
interest in the problem -of social welfare. There are 
more than 10,000 voluntary and private organisation: 


-engaged in the social and economic development ol 


the` country. These voluntary organisations collect 
funds from charitable endowments and trusts, contri- 
butions, donations and gifts to the tune of Rs. 5( 
crores every year and more than Rs. 25 crores are 
spent on welfare services in the same year. We are 
also receiving foreign aid from various foreign govern 
international organisations such as Unesco 
WHO, Unicef, FAO and forcign private institution 
like Rockefeller Foundation and Ford Foundation; fe: 
specific ‘welfare programmes. In the years 1951-5 
such kinds of foreign aid amounted to. Rs. 155. 
crores, In this article the. expenditure of Central anc 
State Governments on welfare services will be studied 
= Rusan WELFARE. 

C The problem of rural welfare has got’ great impor 
tance because 84.6 per cent of India’s population ar 
living in villages. The Father of the Nation said 
“India’s soul lies in villages.” Because of these fact 
the Planning Commission gave priority to the. develop 
ment of the rural sector. It may be mentioned that agri 
culture and community. development and irrigatio) 
cover 25.6 per cent of the total plan outlay. T 
improve agricultural production, Community Project 
and National Extension Services: (NES) have bee 
introduced. Community Projects schemes were starte 
on October 2, 1952, the birthday of Gandhiji. Inaugu 
ration was made with 55 projects, each covering 30! 
villages. Each project is divided- into three block 
and covers a population of 2 lakhs. The expenditur 
on each pried in fve years will amount to Rs, 4 
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lakhs. Man functions of the Gamay Projects m R increase. In spite of the increase, per capita Xe 
are to popularise the scientific means of cultivation, aggregate expenditure in Part A States in the current <; 
to imerease agricultural production, to provide supple- year is very low. In terms of percenage it is 5.75- a 
mentary occupations to the surplus labour force and per cent of the total expenditure. In case of Part B ool 
to bring improvements in village structure by volun- Stafes the increase in expenditure is not very great. `u 
tary labour and by the application of co-operative. In the year 1950-51, it was Rs. 5.37 crores and in the +3 
principle. Though the State will assist the villagers by current year it is Rs. 6.68 crores. As.regards Part B . 
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organising research, supplies.and services and cfedit, States, except for Mysore all other States provided og 
projects should be self-sufficient in othér aspects., The every year, more and more for rural development. In Š 
Prime Minister of India said that “it is the dynamo the year 1954-55, Part B States, budgeted 5 per cent es 
providing the motive force behind the Five-Year of Rs. 127.64 crores (total expenditure) for rural ‘Sý 
Plan,” The N.E.S. was inaugurated in April, 1953, development. If the expenditure on irrigation be in- s 
in order to carry modern methods of agriculture to cluded in the rural welfare expenditure, the percentage ms 
the doors of the farmers, besides reorienting their. out- for rural welfare will go to approximately 10 per cent i 


h 
-2 


look in other walks of life. During tbe Plan period in case of Part A States and 9 per cent in case of { 
25 per cent of the total rural’ population will be Part B States. It may be pointed out that the- 
covered by the extension service and the entire coun- estimate of expenditure for the industrial develop- *: 
try in 10 years. Under the Five-Year Plan during the ment during the current year is Rs. 8.59 crores and . 
Grst three years Rs. 107.6 crores have been spent on Rs.-8.16 crores in Part A States and. -Part B States 
agriculture and community. development out of respectively. The combined expenditure for rural $ 
Rs. 373.7 crores provided in the Plan. It may be. welfare in Part A States amounts to Rs. 48.99 crores. a 
pointed out that. development of agriculture is a in the year 1954-55,-which is 12 per cent of the totals 3 
states-subject. Therefore, apart from the expenditure- expenditure. In the same year, 16 per cent of the- Sg 
undertaken under the Plan, State Governments baye total expenditure has been set aside for rural deve- $, 
made provisions in their budgets for rural develop- lopment, in case of Part B States. The expenditure: G3 
ment. Though expenditure made by the State Govern- being made for rural development is much lowers 
ments deals with the economic aspect of village life, yet than the necessary outlay. In order to -accelerate theng 
to detach it from a broader social aspect will be a work of development in the rural sector tbe expendi- en 
mistake. The expenditure-made in the rural’ sector by, ture must be increased. This will decrease the in~ 4 
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the States from 194849 is as follows: equality of income prevalent between urban and rival. -3 
Tarte I- sectors which may attract our educated youth cowards PA 
Rural Services Expenditure* and Total the countryside. : ng 
Expenditure (in Crores of Rupees) EDUCATION pe 

Part A States Part B States Since the dawn of independence the role of edu- `: 

Rural services Total Rural services Total cation has increased. It is not in the interest of, 

1948-49 o a diun SE democracy to allow 80 per cent of population to ne y 
1949-59 ` 90.90 987 99 = j main illiterate. The. Directive Principles of State R 
1950-51 21,74 293.08 5.37 91.93 Y that £ 
1951-52 -99 47 309.11 - 4.59 100.53 The State shall endeavõur to provide, within E 
1952-53 -23.72 329,37 6.08° 104.88 a period of 10 years from the commencement of -* 
1953-54 DFA 343 91 6.26 116.21 the Constitution, free and compulsory education p 
1954-55 22, 8O . 400.89 . 6. 68 127. 64 for all children until they — complete the age of: 


, i 14 years.” 
Se ies anaes ed a ies = i India is a poor country and the per capita income ~ 
nee 3 j j : a) ane he aan S Aae te just. sufficient to maintain a person. at a, subsistence 
Bix years. In Part.A States in the year 1948-49, total level. Children from an earlyage are asked to help 
expenditure made available for rural development parents in the Tsk of making both Bide moat Edi 
E to ae | ae crores TURE in 1953-54 and pation not only proves a liability for small pockets but 

“oo It amounte 1 Rs. 29. ‘4 crores and Rs. 22.89 also turns small pockets smaller. Therefore it is one 
crores respectively. Since the dawn of independence, of the dules of the SNe to- ree thal iir a ae 


m the year 1952-53, expenditure for the rural welfare well-equipped to shoulder Niture responsibilities. Prime 
was highest. The increase. in expenditure in Assam-is Minister Nehru rightly said that 


a 





approximately fourfold’ from the year 1948-49 | to the, “I do not care what happens to you ‘grown-ups, 
„current year, As regards Part A States, except for- byt I do care what happens .to children, for 
Bombay, Punjab and U.P. all other States showed a. they are the India of tomorrow.” 
: z Ib is roughly estimated that half of the -total 
o Rural services expenditure incltides expenditure on E income of the State Government might be required 
rura) development, ‘veterinary and co-operation, fo puteinto practice the Article 45 of the Indian 
6 , 
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Constitution concerning free and compulsory educi- 


tion for all children under 14 years. 


Out: of the total Plan outlay Rs. 155.66 crores | 


have been provided for education to be spent in the 


course of 5 years of which Rs. 116.37 crores will be - 
State Governments and Rs. 39.02: 


financed by the 
crores by the Central Government. During the first 
three years of the Plan (1951-54) Rs. 73.00 crores 
could be spent on education. Apart. from the provi- 
sién provided in the Plan State Governments have’ 
budgeted in their budgets, expenditure on’ education, 

which during the last few years was as follows: 

Tasis II 

Expenditure on Education (in crores of Rs.) 
1950-51 1951-52 1952-53 1953-54 1954-55) 
43.55 45.46 49.61 48.33 61.54 
14.36 15.81 17.42. 18.74 20.60 
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61.27 67.03 67.07 82.14 


In Part A States total expenditure on education 
in 1950-51 amounted to Rs. 43.55 «crores and in the 
current, year Rs. 61.54 crores “have been budgeted. 
Practically, all States have shown increase in ex- 
penditure on education except Madras. Per capita 
education expenditure in Bombay is the highest and 
in Orissa lowest, among the Part’ A States. Bombay 
is spending double the aggregate expenditure being 
spent in other Part A States. Expenditure in the cur- 
rent year in Part A States on education is 15 per cent 
of the total expenditure, whereas in 1948-49 it was 
12.5 per cent of the total expenditure. 

In, Part B States total expenditure budgeted 
during the current year is Rs. 20.60 crores, whereas in 
1950-51 it was Rs. 14.36 crores. In the years 1951-52 
end 1952-53 expenditure on education amounted to 
Rs. 15.81 crores and Rs. 17.42 crores respectively 
and in the subsequent yéar it was Rs. 18.74. crores. 
There has been a gradual increase in expenditure in 
all the States from 1950-51. Part B States are spend- 
ing more than Part A States on education. -It may 
be pointed out that in Part B States per capita 


Part A States 
Part B States 
Total - 

expenditure 57.91 


education expenditure in 1952-538 .was Rs. 2.57 and. 
in Part A States Rs. 1.78. In Mysore and 
Travancore-Cochin, 57 per cent and 98.8 per cent 


respectively, of children in age group 6—11 were 
attending school, and these two Stites are spending 
the highest per capita expenditure on education among 
Part B States whereas Rajasthan is at the bot- 
tom. In- Part B States thf increase’ in’ expenditure 
on education is more thgf the proportionate increase 
in total expenditure. (Ref. Table I). ` 

Every year the Central and State Governments and 


other agencies are spending Rs. 115 «rores on educa- 
tion. It has been estimated by the Committee on 


Ways and Means of Educational Development that 
India requires Rs. 400 crores every year- for educa- 
tion to achieve one of, the Directive Pringiples ‘of 


: poor: nutrition and insufficient medical facilities. 


-health in fadis. 







State Policy. When will this huge armaa be. 
made available, depends on the speed of progress. of 
the Five-Year Plan, 
HEALTH 
Social and economie planning involves improve- - 
ment in the health programmes. To increase the - 
capacity to work it is necessary that the adjustment 
of the individual should be brought about to physical 
and. social environments. Not only the diseases 
which are responsible for high infant and maternal 
mortality are to be cured but preventive measures 
are also to be adopted to uproot them. The average 
expectation of life in India is very low and the death: 
rate is very high. The respiratory diseases and epi- 
demic diseases show a sorry plight. Bhore Committee 
found in 1946 that. the main causes for the poor 
health of Indians were unhygienic environments, bad 
housing conditions, inadequate sanitary arrangements, . 
The 
Committee recommended an outlay of Rs. 300 crores 
per annum in order to xaise the standard of public 
The actual expenditure undertaken , 
by the State Governments may be seen below: 
Tasia HI. 
Expenditure 6n Medical and Public Health 


(in crores of rupees) 
1950-51 1951-52 1952-53 1953-54 105435 : 














Part A States 19.83 22.48 23.38 22.50 27.45 

Part B States 6.28 7.22 7.85 8.64 9.24 

Total pe 
expenditure 16.11 29.70 31.23 31.14 36.697 


The expenditure on health has increased from 
Rs. 19.83 crores in 1950-51 to Rs. 27.45 crores in 
1954-55, in Part A States. In the years 1951-52 and 
1952-53 -total expenditure on public health amounted 
to’ Rs. 22.48 crores and Rs. 23.38 crores, The ex- 
pénditure on medical service is curative and the ex- 
penditure on, health is preventive. In 1952-53, Part A 
States set aside 7 per cent. of their total expenditure 
for publi health but in the current “year the percen- 
tage is slightly lower. Per capita expenditure on pub- 
lic health in industrially advanced States, Bombay and 
West Bengal, is higher than the per capita aggregate 
expenditure in Part A ‘States. In the year 1952-53, 
West Bengal spent Rs. 1.97 on each individual. 

In Part B States total expenditure on public 
health increased from Rs.-6.28 crores in. 1950-51 to 
Rs...9.24 crores in 1954-55. Among Part B States, 
Mysore is spending highest and Hyderabad Jowest, on 
public. health. In 1952-53, publie health expenditure 
of Part B States accounted for 7. i per cent of the 
total expenditure. In comparison to Part A States, 
Part B States are spending more, per capita, on publie 
health. The former had Rs. 0.84 and the latter 
Rs. 1.16 in 1952-53 (per capita). 

In addition to thea expenditure made afailable 
from Revenue Account for public health some States 






“WELFARE BX 
have undertaken capital outlay and have incurred 
expcnditune on drainage schemes, improvement of 
water supply, water works, pumping station and pipe 
lines. Including all such kinds of expenditure, 1.55 
ennas and 1.12 annas, was a per capita, per month 
expenditure in Part B States and Part A States, res- 
pectively, in 1952-53. The sad plight of medical 
facilities in rural areas in 1951-562 was that for every 
120 villages there was one dispensary. Under the 
Five-Year Plan steps are being taken to provide 
medical facilities to the rural population 
help of mobile dispensaries. In order to provide 
medical facilities within the reach of each individual, 
Yunani and Ayurvedic forms of medicines are being 
subsidised. Out of the total expenditure of Rs. 99.55 
wrores provided in the Five-Year Plan, the Centre’s 
share is Rs. 17.87 crores and the share of States is Rs. 
$2.24 crores. The expenditure actually made, during the 
first three years of the Plan is Rs. 43.19 crores. The 
increasing expenditure on health, it is feared, may in- 
crease the rate of growth of population and may set 
aside the targets of the Plan. Therefore, it is suggested 
that family planning programme should be given 
extensive propaganda. > 


DISPLACED PERSONS 
The problem of rehabilitation of displaced per- 
sons, though different from other social problems, 
has got an equally great importance. The mumber 
of displaced persons rehabilitated during the last 
seven years is 75 lakhs. More arë pouring in from East 
Pakistan. The Government of India took the respon- 
sibility of rehabilitation of displaced persons and have 
spent more than Rs. 200 crores since independence. 
The main problems of displaced persons were sécom- 
modation and gainful employment. The expenditure in- 
curred by the Government of India and minis Govern- 

ments is as follows: 
Tasim IV , 
Expenditure on Displaced Persons 
(in crores of rupees) 


Central Part A Part B Total 

Gorernment States States cxpenditure 

1947-48 2.72 4.24 = 6.96 * 
1948-49 15.20 4.04 -— 19.24 
1949-50 12.28 2.65 — 14.93 
1950-51 8.73 3.50 .08 12.81 
1951-52 13.34 1.06 .53 14.93 
1952-53 7.70 .67 43 8.80 

. 1953-54 12.68 — “ene 12.68 
1954-55 10.24. -— — 10:24 


The expenditure of the Government of India on 
rehabilitation of displaced persons in the year 1048-49 
wag Rs. 15.20 crores, and the total expenditure in- 
curred by the Central-and State Governments amounted 
to Rs, 19,24 crores. Dye to the decreased influx of 
rofugets from Pakistan, expenditure in the subsequent 
yehe glso derrenaed, Tha frat FivoeYear Plan bas 
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provided Rs. 85 crores for rehabilitation, of displaced 
persons and the expenditure undertaken during the 
first three years of the Plan amounted to Rs. 77.74 
crores. The scheme of compensation was sanctioned by 
the Government of India in the end of 1953. The 
compensation to displaced persons will be a percentage 
of total loss of immovable properties in West Pakistan. 
The amount sanctioned in the current year to be paid 
as compensation is Rs. 4 crores which will be charged 
to capital account and will ultimately be transferred 
to Revenue Account. The evacuee property left by 
Muslim emigrants amount to Rs. 200 crores and the 
expenditure incurred by the Government of India in 
the form of construction of ‘houses and loan advances 
amount to Rs, 85 crores. Both these items will form 
part of the compensation to be paid to displaced 
persons in order to make good, losses accrued to them 
for no fault of their own. 


Lasourn WELFARE 

Article 32 of the Constitution says that “the 
State shall within the limits of its economic capacity 
and development, make effective provision for secur- 
ing the right to work, to education and public assist- 
ance in case of unemployment, old age, sickness, dis- 
ablement and other cases of undeserved want.” The 
Labour Ministries are functioning, both at the 
Centre and in the States. The problem of labour 
welfare hag been recognised and accepted. The 
schemes of Employees State Insurance have been start- 
ed, and are to be financed by the State, the employers 
and the employees and will provide medical benefit, 
sickness. benefit, maternity benefit, disablement benefit 
and dependants’ benefit. Under the Five-Year Plan a 
sum of Rs. 6.91 crores has been provided. During 
the first. three years of the Plan Rs. 3.09 crores have | 
been spent on labour welfare. 


WELFARE or DEPRESSED CLASSES 

In the Five-Year Plan a sum of Rs. 28.87 crores 
has been provided for the upliftment of backward | 
classes and scheduled castes and tribes. These back- 
ward classes are the victim of ‘historical causes. Due 
to social, economic and political disabilities they have 
not been able to develop their faculties and have 
been supressed to a position of lower class citizens. 
The total population of. these degraded citizens 
according to the 1951 Census is 7.04 crores which is 
roughly 20 per cent of the total population. In order 


_to find out measures for the upliftment of backward 


classes a ‘Backward Classes Commission’ under the 
Chairmanship of Sri Kaka Sohet Kalelkar has becn 
appointed. The Commission is to investigate a icom- 
posite plan for thé uplift of depressed classes. Aù 
present thiese backward classes are being provided 
educational concessions, vocational training schemes 
and yegervation in services, In order to provide the 
proper yeprasentation in thy Parliament and Leit 


P- 





lative Assemblies, seats for them have been reserved. 


For the upliftment of ‘Tribal People, under ‘the 
Government of India a North-East Frontier Agency 
has been set up. Out of the total Rs. 28.87 crores 
provided in the Five-Year Plan for the welfare of 
backward classes, Rs. 14.61 crores were spent in the 
first three years of thé Plan. It is hoped that more 
emphasis will be given to uplift these down-trodden 
citizens of India. 
Foop Susswy 

In order to provide relief to poor classes and 
middle classes who were hit hard by the increasing 
prices the Union Government and the State Govern- 
ments provided food subsidy. From the year 1948-49 
the money made available to subsidise food may be 
seen below: i 


TABLE V . 

Expenditure on Food Subsidy (in crores of Rs.) 

| Union Part A .PartB Total 
EIE Government, States States expenditure 
1948-49 31.64 . 0.69 ie 32.33 
1949-50 27.54 ..- 0.76 ~~ 28.30 
1950-51 28.61, 3.17 > 2.18 ~ 33.96 
1951-52 50.78 4.19 ` 2.46 57.43 
1952-53 - 25.54 4.69 2.31 32.54 
1953-54 2.61 4.68 2.32 9.61 
1954-55 -52 3.4] 2.05 5.98 


The total expenditure made available by the Union 
and State Governments as food subsidy: in‘ 1948-49 
amount to Rs. 382.38 .crores. In the year 1951-52, 
the expenditure was higher and amounted to Rs. 57.43 
crores. In the subsequent years food subsidy was 
gradually withdrawn, therefore, expenditure decreased 


and‘ amounted to Rs. 5.98 crores in 1954-55. India’s 


past history shows that she had been haunted by 
famines and the measures provided ` to help the 
people of faimine-strickeh areas were inadequate. The 
inadequacy of meastires resulted in a loss of millions 
of human beings and eattle. In order to provide 
famine relief in time a consolidated fund by the 
Union and State Governments has been set up. The 
- fund will provide an emergency social service. 

Some start has been made in the fields discussed 
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above. There are explored but untouched fields where 
start is yet to be made for social upliftment. The 
untouched fields may result in lop-sided development 
of individuals and groups in a Welfare State. For the 
rehabilitation of vagrants, criminals and delinquents 
no adequate, measures have been taken and to protect 


the infirm and destitute no legislative code has come - 


forward. Because of the Prime Minister’s initiative wel- 


fare of children and youth have been undertaken but . 
a lot remains to be done for women’s welfare, includ. | 


ing immoral traffic in women and removal of prostitu- 
tion. The, housing condition practically remains the 
same as it was seven years back. The factory workers 
continue. to live in slums where it is 
sane pérson to live in. The aahatas of Kanpur continue 
to accommodate workers and in certain places a single 
room is accommodating as. many as seven members 


of a family. No such scheme has been taken up where ` 


the non-voluntary unemployed could be provided re- 
lief, Though the Prime Minister’s Fund has been raised 


in order to provide relief to victims of natural eala- 


mities, no regular steps have. been undertaken to 


‘eliminate these calamities. There is no guarantee that 
-the State will protect these unfortunate victims next 


of affairs to continue. 


We require huge capital to raise the economic 
standard of the masses and to remove certain social 


year. The Welfare State should not allow sich a state 


evils of the society. The expenditure can be financed _' 


by tapping mew tax resources and by increasing inten- 
sively and extensively the existing resources. Mr. 
Deshmukh said that if any Finance Minister was to 
say that the limit on assessment of land revenue had 
been. reached in his State he would dismiss that state. 
ment as unworthy of consideration. ‘There are un- 
tapped fields which are to be brought into the tax 
structure. Like the State 


which should present the welfare budget separately on 
the lines of other ministries’ budgets. Anyway; the 
aims of a Welfare State must be achieved as-early as 
possible so that social security and social justice may 
be made available to the citizens as a civic right,. 


om 
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of Uttar Pradesh, every’ 
‘State should also create a ministry of social welfare ` 
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“THE WORLD'S NEWS AGENCES = 0 57 
g | A Comparative Study | 


THE Soviet Government’s news and information agency, 
Tass, reaches almost 40 per cent of the world’s popula- 
tion, according to a study of world and telegraphic news 
agencies, issued by the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization (Unesco) in 1954. 


The coverage estimated for Tass, says Unesco, is less. 


.than that of the three United States News agencies com- 


hined—the Associated Press, United Press, and Inter-* 
national News Servicé—which supply news to approxi- 
mately 65 per cent of the world’s people. The news 


service range of Tass is also less than that of Reuter’s 
(British), which reaches 55 per cent of the world’s 
people and the French AFP which is read by 54 per 
cent of the world’s people. 

A further comparative study of regular commercial 
news agencies, official government information services, 
and Tass (whose organization is unique among the 
world’s news gathering and disseminating agencies) is 
of interest. 

ASSOCIATED: Press OF AMERICA 

The Associated Press of America is the world’s 
oldest and largest news gathering organization. It is 
a mutual, non-profit co-operative enterprise maintained, 
and controlled by the newspapers and radio and televi- 
sion stations which share in the collection and dissemi- 
nation of news. The Associated Press had its beginning 
in 1848, about the time Samuel F. B. Morse introduced 
his “electrical telegraph.’ At that time six New York 
City newspapers, each struggling to gather its own news 
at burdensome ‘expense, agreed to co-operate on the pro- 
jeet and share the ¢osts. 

Because of the diverse editorial viewpoints of the 
six newspapers, it was agreed that the news gathered 
by the Associated Press should be impartial, factual, 
objective—a novelty to news-handling practices of -those 
days. Lawrence A. Gobright, an AP reporter in 
Washington during Abraham Lincoln’s time, was the 
first to Summarize an AP man’s creed, which still stands. 
Gobright said: “My business is to communicate facts, 
My instructions do not allow me to make any comment 
upon the facts, 
all manner of politics. I, therefore, confine myself to 
what I consider legitimate news, try to be truthful and 
sila al 

- By 1900, the year of incorporation of the eek: -day 
‘AP, the number of ‘participating newspapers had grown 
from 6 to 612. Because it is owned by its members 
on a co-operative basis, the AP has. no stock, makes no 
profits and declares np dividends. “Its annual news 
service budget exceeds $28;000,000. . More than . 7,000 
newspapers and radio and television stations throughout 
the world share its news. Of this total, 1,744 news- 
papers and 1,376 radio and television stations are in the 


United States. 


My dispatches are sent to papers of 


(Contributed) 


The AP has about 3,000 fulltime employees through- 
out the world, with about 900 of these in the foreign 
service. There are nearly 100 bureaus in the United 
States and 50 more overseas, all manned by AP staffers. 
In addition, thousands of “string” correspondents fun- 
nel into the bureaus news from outlying territories. AP 
members also contribute their local news to the news 
report. All told, approximately 100,000 pérsons are 
mobilized into thë AP news coverage organization. 

The communications system includes 350,000 miles _ 
of leased teleprinter circuits in the United States, the | 
only leased news wire cable across the Atlantic, a tele- 
printer circuit connecting the principal European capi- 
tals and radiotype circuits to the Latin American coun- 
tries and the Far East. Approximately 1,000,000 words. 
of news—equal to seven or eight average-length novels— 
are produced by the Associated Press every 24 hours. 


Included in its picture service is AP wirephoto, a 
system of transmitting news pictures by means of electri- 
cal impulses over the wires simultaneously to a farflung 
network of receiving points. News pictures can he 
sejt on the network from virtually every part of the 
country by means of portable wirephoto transmitters. _ 
This high fidelity network is in addition to the news _. 
wire circuits and amounts to .25,000 more wire miles. ae 

The Associated Press inaugurated this picture service 
on the New Year's eve, 1934. More than 300 news- 
papers receive spot pictures on the direct wire network, 
plus hundreds more who. subscribe to the service through 
expedited airmail and train delivery. AP is also the >- 
largest distributor of news pictures.in Europe. a 

AP members are also eligible for AP newsfeatures, = 
a department that specializes in featurized articles, .. 
columns, feature picture displays and comics. AP news- 
features for the-past several years has published 17 
highly successful supplemenlts averaging 16 pages each 
that have been expanded by subscribing newspapers to 
64 pages through local advertising. . > 

The Associated Press also provides a picture library . 


service through Wide World Photos, Inc, Its files con- 
tain an} estimated 60,000,000 news and feature pic- 
tures. 


Reuters News AGENCY 

Founded in 1849 as a small news sheet published 
in Paris under the editorship and management of the 
German-born Baron Paul Julius de Reuter, Reuters news 
agency was gradually expanWed and finally passed into 
the ownership of British newspapers in the early 
thirties. Principal news agericies in many countries are 
now affiliated with Reuters. . 

In the mid-forties Reuters decided to support 
the move in the United States for freedom ,of inter- 
national news ‘and for the abolition of the ‘system of 
government controlled.. news’ agencies throughour 





the world. A declaration to ne effet was vimal 
. written into Reuters’ new contracts with other news 
agencies. Like other international mews agencies 
throughout the free world, Reuters has expanded ita 
_ scope and services in diffrerent countries since World 
War Il as a natural result of the healthy competition 
that has been evident in the world news coverage in the 
postwar period, 

In addition to its services of imperial and foreign 
political news, Reuters has increased considerably, 
` espécially in Europe and the Far East, its special ser- 
‘vices. of commercia] and financial prices, .The agency 
has also built up, since 1944, a very large picture ser- 
vice in the United Kingdom as a subsidiary enterprise. — 
l In 1946, Reuters entered a new. phase im its his- 
tory by extending its ownership to newspapers outside 
- of the Umted Kingdom and by the end of 1950 it was 
‘ owned and operated in partnership with the press in 
Australia, New Zealand and India and had a member 
from each of these three countries on its Board of 
Trustees. 

InpiaAn News AGENCIES . 

Associated Press of India-Press Trust of India: 
The Associated Press of India was founded in Madras in 
1910 by the late K. C. Roy who became a trusted con- 
fidant of every political party in India because of his 
- burning desire for Indian nationalism. In 1913, Roy 
accepted an offer for amalgamation with Reuters, At 
this time the Indian Government also felt the need for 
a telegraphic news service and Roy started a small two- 
_page news bulletin kriwn as the “Indian News Agency” 
“which was distributed to leading civil and military 
officers as well as to. small newspapers in India. This 
-service was, however, discontinued in 1948. 

In 1919, the Associated Press of India became’ a 
- fullfledged subsidiary of [Reuters and K. C. Roy worked 
for Reuters until his’ death in 1931. During his life- 

time Roy dreamed of making the Associated Press of 
< Didia a great national news agency of India to be owned 
` by the Indian- press. This dream was fulfilled when 
in 1948 the Indian newspapers joined hands and formed 
the Press Trust of India with the object of establishing 
a co-operatively owned internal news agency. The same 
year PTI signed a three-year contract with Reuters by 
- which it took over the Associated Press of India and 
~ joined Reuters as an equal partner in the collection and 
`- dissemination) of world news. This. agreement ‘was, 
however, termniated in 1952. PTT” now purchases 
Reuters services in bulk and distributes it to its subs- 
cribers throughout India. 

Like the Associated Press of America, PTI also is 
a nonprofit enterprise. if daily output of national, 
and international news was estimated by the Indian 
Press Commission! (1954) to be around 46,000 words, 


United Press of India: Founded in 1983 as a public. 


limited company, the United Press of Indla js the 
second most important independent news agency with a 
very largo clientela in Indis. During World Way 1 

+ I 1 


_ press since April, 1951. 
‘Commission, 


smaller scale and 
abroad, also maintains a foreign information program, ` 


enterprise nor official 
such as those maintained by India, the United States, 
and United Kingdom, 


“time as it had te compete, 
through normal telegraphic -channels, with the API 
which had teletype facilities. In spite of these dificul- 
ties UPI’s service was quite extensive. 

In May, 1948, UPI opened its teletype circuits 
between Delhi, Calcutta and Bombay and now the 
agency has 25 bureaus throughout India, most of which 
are linked by teletype. 

By an agreement with the Agence France Fresse, 
UPI has also been providing foreign news to, the Indian 
According to the Indiani Press 
its daily service of national and inter- 
national news is around 17,000 words. 

None of these agencies tolerates any pressures from 
the government of their respective countries, because, 
as the Indian Press Commission said, “The fact that 
the Government is our own does not make the slightest 
difference to the basic- objection lo any sort of Govern- 
ment control or interference” in the matter of factual re- 
porting of news. 

Rote or GOVERNMENT INFORMATION AGENCIES 

In this age of dynamic international relationships 
official government information agencies also have a dis- 
tinct rele to play. Governments of many of the major 
countries have, accordingly, launched their own informa- 
tion programs since World War II. Defining the role 
of his own Government’s information program in July, 
1953, President Eisenhower said : 

“It js not enough for us to have sound policies, 
dedicated to goals of universal peace, freedom and 
progress, These policies must be made knewn to 
and understood by all peoples throughout the world. 
That is the responsibility of the new United States 
Information Agency.” 

The President’s- directive also contained the follow: 


ing statement of purpose for thé agency: 


“The purpose of the United States Information 
Agency shall be to submit evidence to peoples of 
‘other nations by means of communications techniques 
that the objectives and policies of the United States 
-are in harmony with and will advance -their legiti- 
mate aspirations for freedom, progress and peace,’ 


the agency had a hard 


The U.S. Information Agency known abroad as the `. 
‘US. Information Service is now carrying on this mis- 


sion jn! 77 countries through various media of which a 
daily press service is only’ one. l 

Similarly, the British Information Services, as part 
of the British diplomatic missions, also carry out a 
considerable press information; program throughout the 
world as does the Government of India which, 
through their diplomatic 


Ooh a 
missions 


However, Tass an an official agency discharges 
obligations to the Soviet Goyernment which are not 
incumbent on a press service operated under private: 
government information services, 


Unlike the other international news agencies, Tass 
is a “department of tha Soviet State,” gecarding to a 





Ak RHE WORLD'S NEWS AGENCIES 


deposition by the Soviet Ambassador to the United King- 
dom, made in 1949, However, unlike the official govern- 
ment information services, such as those supported by 
the United States, the United Kingdom and India, Tass 
also attempts to maintain the fiction that it is a bona- 
fide mews agency. {ts claim to the latter status séems 
somewhat dubious however. 

Called in defence of a libel suit against Tass in 
England, the Soviet Ambassador certified : 

“The telegraph agency of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, commonly known as the Tass 
agency, constitutes a department of the Soviet State, 
i.e., the Union of Seviet Socialist Republics, 
exercising the rights of a legal entity.” 

By this definition Tass enjoys the privileges and, 
immunities conferred on any arm of a sovereign State, 
So ruled the British Court of Appeals in finding for the 
defendant. 


Under its privileged status, Tass serves the Soviet 


Government in various capacities. In addition to its 
news function, it provides the opportunity for favoured 
oficials to serve abroad; it supplies observation posts 
in foreign countries and lends a journalistic cover to 
special missions. Í 
There has been a frequent interchange of jobs 
between the Soviet Foreign Office and Tass. Likewise, 
a few of the Soviet personnel attached to the United 


Nations Secretariat were originally listed as Tass 
correspondents. i 
“The staff of Tass are civil -servants;’ says the 


UNESCO report. “The director-general and his deputy 
are appointed direct by. the USSR Council of Ministers, 
They stand very: high in the State hierarchy. One of 
them was ambassador to the United States. and another 
the head of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, before 
becoming head of the agency.” 

Y. M. ‘Lomakin, who served in the American division 


of Tass in Moscow and tater in the Yass office in New 
York, was appointed Soviet Consul General in New York 
in 1946. Two years later, he was expelled by the United 
States for his part in the Kasenkina case. Mrs. Oksana 
Kasenkina, a Soviet Consulate employee, jumped out of 
a third-floor window of the Consulate rather -than submit 
to enforced return to the U.S.S°R. In demanding 
Lomakin’s recall, the U.S. Government charged him 
with “abuse of the prerogatives of his position and a gross 
violation of diplomatic standards.” 


One indication of the. importance attached to the 
dual operations of Tess is the relative density of the 
agency’s offices by major: regions. 

The North American continent is serviced hy Tass 
offices in New York and Ottawa and a sub-ofice in 
Washington, D.C. There is only one office for South 
America, in Montevideo, Uruguay. 

By contrast, western Europe, which is contiguous to 
the USSR and its satellites, has 11 offices : London, Paris, 
Rome, Brussels, The Hague, Stockholm, Copenhagen, 
Oslo, Helsinki, Vienna, and Athens. 

‘Although it is known that Tass has offices in all the 
satellite countries and East Germany, there is little 


information, regarding them. The UNESCO study notes. 
that in 1950 the national agencies of Albania, Bulgaria, .- 
Hungary, Poland, Rumania, East Germany, Czechoslovakia, = => 
Red China and North Korea, “formed under the aegis. of 
Tass a co-ordination _group which sis linked them very | 


closely together in, the field of news.’ 


Four. Tass posts are located jin the Near tere fe 
area and another four in the Middle East. Aside from `- 


the major stations, however, Tass posts are sometimes 
shifted or discontinued, Since 1952 there has been 
no office in Japan, the Far East being covered by offices 
at Peiping, China and Djakarta, Indonesia. 
one office in Sydney, Australia and another in New 
Delhi. i 

By joint decrees of the All-Russian Central 
Exectutive Committee and the Council of Ministers in 


1925 and 1935, Tass was given exclusive rights as a- 


information of a 
the press of 
Ii also gathers news 


monopoly to distribute news and 
national or foreign character to 
constituent republies of the USSR. 


of official importance from these regional sources to be ` 


sent abroad. 


The administrative control of Tass is embedded in. 


a maze of criss-crossing lines of authority. Officially, 
it is responsible to, the Council of Minsters. | 
A wartime government news agency, Sovinform, 


which still functions 
commentaries six days a week ‘in five languages. 
leading. newspapers, such as Pravda and Izvestiva 
occasions send correspondents abroad. 
From' its home radio centre 
transmits short-wave broadcasts in code—Morse of 
Hellschreiher, a form of., teletype. Seventeen of these 
transmitters are beamed to foreign receivers and seven 


in Moscow Tass 


to ‘newspapers with the USSR. ‘The agency does not 


use voice transmission, relying on Radio Moscow for this 
type of broadcast. 

Despite its pre-eminence in the Soviet news field, 
Tass has not escaped criticism from-other organs of the 
Government, 

The Central Committee of the Communist Party. 


through its official publication, Culture anid Life, 
November 1946 upbraided Tass for “unsatisfactory 


domestic 'and foreign report,’ 
that it was “hard to understand what really took place 
at the Paris peace gonference.” | 

Between 1946 and 1954, four instances involving 
Soviet intelligence officers masquerading. as Tass represen- 
tatives made sensational news, 
in Canada, the Netherlands, Seden, an Australia. 

The first case was revealed by Igor Gouzenko, 
defecting cipher clerk of the Soviet Military Attache's 
office in, Ottawa, Canada. In his statement to the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police, Gouzenko named Nikolai 
Zheveinov, Tass correspondent in Canada from 1942 to 
1945, as supervisor of a spy ring. 

The second instance'of this kind occurred in, Sweden. 
In 1951- dnd again -in 1952 cases of espionages by 
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had been a Communist since 1929, 


‘suitable invasion areas along 


Swedish citizens on behalf of the Soviet Government were 
exposed. ` 

The first of these plots involved Ernest Hilding 
Anderson, a' petty officer in the Swedish Navy. On 
October 30, 1951, after Anderson’s, arrest it was broug ght 
out in the Stockholm Magistrate’s Court that the accused 
In 1946 he was 
approached by members of the Soviet Embassy staff in 
Stockholm. 

` Anderson’s . initial. contact was with the Soviet 

Embassy Secretary, Constantine Vinogradov. Later, Tass 
representative Viktor Anisimov arranged for the Swedish 
officer to supply information on the Swedish Navy, 
coastal defence installations, secret water lanes and 
the coast of northern. 
Sweden. 

Anderson was convicted of espionage on November 
14, 1951, The Swedish Government took no action. 
against Tass itself, but on September 21 it demanded 
the recall of Orlov. 

A second spy case broke in Pobeiaiy 1952, with the 
arrest of Fritj Enbom, a Communist newspaperman, On 
July 31, 1952, Enbom and six ‘other Swedish citizens 


` were convicted of, espionage, During their trial, testimony 


in court again implicated ‘Anisimoy and Orlov. . The 
Soviet assistant military. attache, Major Yegorov, likewise 
figured in the espionge activities, according to the testi- 
mony. All three had left the country before the ‘trials 
took place. 

In another instance involving.a Tass employee, the 
alertness of Dutch police unmasked “a Soviet. agent. 

Late in 1952, a minor official in the Netherlands 
Government reported. ‘to’ the police that the Tass 
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-were to be delivered to Pissarev. 









representative at The Hague, L.K. Pissarey, had tried 
to obtain, classified papers from him under threat of 
blackmail. The police advised, the official to maintain 
contact with the Soviet agent. Meanwhile, they. prepared 
a-set of bogus documents marked “classified,” which 


On December 23, 1952, the police arrested Pissarev 
in the act’ of receiving the pseudo secret papers from the 
Dutch official. 

The Soviet Government immediatély denounced the 
whole operation as a trumped-up vonspiracy, demanded 
the release of Pissarev, and called for the punishment 
of the security officers who had arrested: him. 

The Soviet demands were rejected by the Nether- 
lands Government, which announced on {February 24, 
1953, that Pissarey would be deported on the grounds of 
“illegal activities as ar; alien.” On the following day 


‘the Soviet agent. was ‘Placed aboard a Soviet vessel at 


Amsterdam, 

A more recent case involving Tass occurred in 
Australia, where a defecting “Soviet official,- Vladimir 
Mikhailovich Petrov, spelled out in. detail the functions 
and activites of his former associate — in the MVD, Tass 
representative Antonov. . 

Shortly after. the dramatic rescue . from Soviet 
Officers. of Mrs, Evdokia Petrov, another fugitive from the 
Embassy, the Soviet’ Government demanded the return 
of Petrov and his wife. When this demand’ was rejected, 
the Soviét Governnient on April 23, abruptly suspended 
diplomatic relations with the Australian . Government 
and withdrew its staff from Canberra, including Tass 
representative Antonov, i 
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ROLE OF THE NAGA FIGHTING MONKS IN BENGAL 


Wwery divergent views sheave TA held as to the role 
of the Naga Sannyasi raiders in Bengal. One school of 
thought, evidently inspired by Bankimchandra’s writ- 
ings in the Anandamath, has taken them to be patterns 


- Of selfless patriotism, while the other school has looked 


down upon them as a"body of marauders whose 
object was to make their own’ gains, 
spoliation of the inoffensive people. 

In a papet the early inroads of the Naga Sannyasis 
in Bengal read at the Andian Historical Records Com- 
mission at Mysore, Mr. N. B. Roy, Head of the 
Department of Islamic History, Visva-Bharati Univer- 
sity, refuted the prevalent views. He has shown by an 
array of facts that the transference of ruling power 
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into the hands of a foreign company in 1757 and the 


_ oppression caused by their commercial agents through- 


out the country caused great dissatisfaction among the 
trading classes as well as among the landowning aristo- 
cracy. The Sannyasis took advantage of this discontent 
and made the Company’s civil stations and factories 
and occasionally the Zamindar’s kutcheries, the finan. 
cial prop of the alien ruler, the main target of thet: 
attack. .The Sannyasis’ main object, Mr. Roy’ opines 
was to weaken slowly the bases of the British powe 
in order to sweep it off! The’ general indictment o 

them as freebooter is unsupported by any eviden 


attesting systematic pillage of the peasantry and com. 


mercial elements of the population, 
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- THIS HAPPENED IN HISTORY: AERAN Aci 


By Pror. SUDHANSU BIMAL MOOKHERJI, m.a. 


Tare place where a*martyr sheds bis blood for the 
motherland is sacred. It is a tragedy however that all 
such spots are not remembered. Some however escape 
oblivion, Jalianwallah Bagh at Amritsar on India- 


Pakistan border belongs to the latter category and is 


a place of national pilgrimage. 


Entrance into Jalianwallah Bagh today. It was 
through this passage that Dyer entered the 
Bagh. The gate was built after the massacre 


The massacre at Jalianwallah Bagh on April 13, 1919 
is one of the many never-to-be-forgotten black deeds 
of England in India. Tagore renounced his Knight- 
hood in protest against the massacre. His letter to 
Governor-General Lord Chelmsford conveying his 
decision is one of the great letters of history. He 
wrote: - 

“The enormity of the measures taken by the 

- Government in the Punjab in quelling some local 
disturbances has with a rude shock revealed to our 

minds the helplessness of our position as British 

subjects in India . . . 

_ “Considering that such treatment has been 
meted out to a population disarmed and resource- 
less by a power which has the most terribly effi- 
cient organisation for the destruction of human 
lives we must strongly assert that it can claim no 
political expediency, far less moral justification. . . 
“Knowing that our appeals have been in vain 

and that the passion of vengeance is blinding the 

- noble vision of statesmanship in our Government 
which could so easily afford to be magnanimous as 


befitting its physical strength and moral tradition, 


the very least that I can do for my country is to 
take all consequences upon myself in» giving voice 
to the protest of the millions of my any aaa 


- surprised into a dumb anguish of terror . 


“The time has come when badges of honour 
make our shame glaring in their incongruous con- 
text of humiliation, and I, for my part, wish to 
stand, shorn of all special distinctions by the side 
of my countrymen who, for their so-called in- 
significance, are made to suffer degradation not fit 
for human beings.” 


Tagore, by the way, was the first to nica’ 
openly against the Jalianwallah Bagh tragedy and 
tbe excesses of the Martial Law regime which — 
followed. 
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just rung down upon the Great War in November, 
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It was February, 1919. The curtains had been: 4 ! 


1918. India had made no mean contribution to the 


Allied victory. 
admirer of India, admitted: 

“Without India the war would have 
immensely prolonged, if indeed without her help 
it could have been brought to a victorious con- 
clusion.” 

The Secretary of State for India Mr. 


ped see 


Montagu’s — 


Even Lord Birkenhead, no friend or ax, 


announcement in the Commons was still fresh in the 


memory of political India. 
observed in course of a 
August 20, 1917: 


That dignitary — had 
statement of 
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with which the Government of India are in com- 


plete accord, is that of the-increasing association 
of Indians in every branch of the administration 
and the gradual development of © self-governing 
institutions with a view tathe progressive realisa- 
tion of responsible 
imtegral part of the Britisn Empire.” 
High hopes had been roused. 


Immediately after the armistice 
1918, Lord Chelmsford’s Government in India passed — 
a set of coercive measures. These are known as the 
Rowlatt Acts from the name of the chairman of the — 
committee on whose report they were based. ‘They 


government in India as an is 
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in November, 





Sight to pores the betsy powers enj joyed 

| ~ by the Government during the War. The Acts, passed 

on March 3, 1919, empowered the executive to do 

away with the ordinary legal procedure and authorised 
imprisonment without. trial, 
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the Rowlatt Acts by hartal, prayer, 
meetings. 
from the snow-capped Himalayas 
` South felt a new life surging within. The Congress 


LENT RE OE: 


-~ mark of loyalty to His 


ve radi a 


most popular local “leaders, 


Passage in the east 


Mahatma Gandhi had appeared on the Indian 
political scene not long ago. He organised a passive 
resistance movement in protest and a “mighty wave 
of mass demonstrations, strikes, unrest and rioting 
spread over many parts” of the Indian sub-continent, 


The Government, however, rose equal to the occasion 


and put down the movement with a heavy hand. 


April 6, 1919 is a Red-letter Day in India’s struggle 


She registered her protest against 
fast and mass 
Hindus and Muslims joined hands. India 
to the farthest 


for independence. 


kroke the fetters of constitutionalism and took its 
first steps on the path of revolution. The nationalist 


“movement was converted into a revolutionary move- 


ment, Gone were the days of arm-chair 
Politics had become dangerous. 

In common with the other parts of the country, 
the’ Punjab too felt the pulsation of the new life. 
~ Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Michael O’Dwyer, the Iron 


politics. 


Man of the Punjab, was worried. He wanted to keep 


the Punjab immune from the virus (!) of nationalism. 
= A mammoth procession of Hindus, Muslims and 
Sikhs paraded the streets of Amritsar on the Ram 
` Navami day, which, in 1919, fell on the 9th of April. 
The procession was perfzctly peaceful. It betrayed no 
anti-Government sentiments, On the contrary, the 
procéssionists sang the British national anthem as a 
Britannic Majesty. The 
Deputy Commissioner of Amritsar summoned the two 


Dr. Saifuddin. Kitchlew ~ 
and Dr. Satyapal to his house on the 10th. Both were — 
arrested and sent to an unknown destination. A pro- 
fcund gloom enveloped Amritsar. The people were 
agitated. A large mob set out from the old city to — 
the Deputy Commissioner’s residence in the civil lines 
to ascertain the whereabouts of their beloved leaders. 
The railway line separates the old city from the new % 
where ‘the Deputy Commissioner lives. There is a 
wooden bridge over the rail line about a furlong to 
the east of Amritsar Railway Station. It is locally 
known as the paunriwalia pool, i.e., the bridge with 
flights of steps. The mob was orderly and non- 
violent and marched bareheaded as a mark of 
mourning. It was stopped at the paunrtwalla pool by 
military pickets. Brickbats and stones are alleged to - 
have been thrown at the pickets from among the 
crowd. Some rounds were fired by the military. One 
or two were killed. A few more were injured. The old, 
old story—the police or military obstructing the 
passage of the mob stoned and firing resorted to Py 
the former in self-defence! — 


Railway Bridge where fire was opened by shia 
military on April 10, 1919 


The mob made its way back to the city taking 
the dead and wounded with it. As it was passing by 
the National Bank of India in the heart of the old 
city, the British Manager of the Bank fired on it. 
The beloved leaders had been spirited away. Com- 
rades had been killed and wounded. Access to the 
authorities had been denied. The unprovoked attack 
by the Bank Manager was. the proverbial last straw 

i the camel’s back, The mob became violent and 
set fire to the building of the Bank. The Manager. 
was roasted alive. The infuriated mob killed four 
more Englishmen, plundered the railway goods shed 
and set fire to several Government buildings. The 
local authorities grew panicky and handed over the 





a to the military (10th April) in anticipation of 
approval of higher authorities. ` 
April 13 was the Ist Vaisakh, the Indian New 
rs Day, and the day of the Vaisakhi fair. A 
lic meeting was called at Jalianwallah Bagh on 
occasion. Who the conveners were is not clear. 
| precincts of the Golden Temple were the usual 
ue for the Vaisakhi fair. Not far from the Golden 
iple in the centre of the old city lies Katra 
anwalla. An open space in this area surrounded 
houses is known as Jalianwallah Bagh. None of 
houses opens on the Bagh, which is thus in reality 
irge back yard—12 bighas in area—of the rows of 
ses around. There were two narrow outlets in the 
and in the west. Babu Kanhyalal of the local 
was to preside over the meeting of the 13th April. 
however did not. it is not clear who actually 
led the deliberations of that fateful meeting. 
yut 20.000 people--mostly men ‘with a sprinkling 
women. 


Lewis guns were mounted in a semi-circle in 
the place marked x x x x. The platform was 
built after the massacre 


It was the afternoon of April 18. The meeting 
d begun. One Mr. Hansraj was speaking. Brigadier 
meral Dyer, Commander of Amritsar area, entered 
lianwallah Bagh from the north. A wall of planks 
jod on that side. Dyer’s soldiers removed the 
yanks and made a passage through the wall. They 
we 150 in number—100 Gurkhas and 50 tommies. 
wis guns were mounted in a semi-circle completely 
ring the passage through the opening noted 
ove. Dyer had also brought machine guns and an 
moured car. But these could not be brought in 
rough the narrow entrance to Jalianwallah Bagh, 

Dyer ordered the assembly to disperse. Hardly 
id the order been given when the Lewis guns began 
, belch fiery death upon the unarmed gathering. The 
ay out to the north was blocked. Jalianwallah Bagh 
as a veritable rat-trap. ‘The erowd rushed helter- 
elter to the two outlets in the east and the west. 
fany escaped through them. Others crossed the 
alls of the houses around and made good their 


` 


esCape. Many again jumped into the well in the 
eastem part of Jalianwallah Bagh, About 150 dead 
bodies were later on recovered from the well. It is 
known today as the Martyrs’ Well. 


Martyrs’ Well 


Firing continued for five minutes. Dyer made his 
way to the Golden Temple from the field of his 
victory (1). The hero (1!) of Jalianwallah Bagh was 
honoured with shiropa (robe of honour) by Sardar 
Arur Singh, the Government-nominated ‘Mohunt’ of 
the Temple. , 

What a gruesome spectacle Jalianwallah Bagh 
must have presented in the meanwhile! “Dyer’s Feast 
of Blood” had been over. The cries of agony of the 
wounded—not a few, mortally,—filled the air. Sixteen 
hyndred rounds had been fired. The ammunition hav- 
ing run short, Dyer had to stop in spite of himself. 
This we have on Dyer’s own admission. 379 were 
killed. 1200 were imjujred. A mother with her baby 
was standing at the window of one of the houses 
around the Bagh while the firing was on. A bullet 


Blood of the mother and the child trickled down 
this wall. Bullet-marks on the right 


killed both. Blood trickled down the wall. The wall 
stands today as a mute witness of that tragic event, 
Holes made by bullets in the walls of some of the 
surrounding houses are still extant. 

Dyer went away after the blood-bath. There was 


none to burn or bury the dead, none to nurse the . ‘a 
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injured. A thick pall of gloomy terror had descended 
on the city of the Golden Temple. Streets were 
deserted. Few stirred out of doors. Life seemed to 
kave been stilled; Only Ratan Bai, the wife of one 


Bullet-marks in ‘walls 


of the injured, spent the whole night in the shambles 
that Jalianwallah Bagh had become. She tended her 
dying husband and others as best as she could. She 
euuld not save her husband’s life. The Government 
later on offered Ratan Bai a compensation of one 
lakh of rupees: The -spirited widow scornfully re- 
jected the offer. She demanded. that General Dyer 
should be shot dead and-offered to give one lakh of 
rupees to the man who would shoot down Dyer. 
Ratan Bai js still alive. She is 60 or thereabouts today. 
The present Government of India gives her a monthly 
pension of Rs. 50. 
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The site of the President’s dais of the meeting 
of 13.4.19 œ 


Amritsar was placed under Martial Law. on 
April 15. The press was gagged. The issue of third 
class railway tickets was stopped. Crawling was com- 
pulsory for all Indians in a particular lane where an 
English woman Missionary Doctor had been roughly 
handled by an infuriated mob. She had been saved, 
it should be noted, by some residents of the same 
locality. Shooting, public flogging and long terms of 
impriso@ment became the order of the day. ‘The 
reign of terror unleashed in Amritsar by the Martial 


Law regime in 1919 almost puts te shame the 
atrocities of Tamerlane, Nadir Shah and the whole- 
gamut of them. ‘That however is a different story, ` 

Lieutenant-Governor Sir Michael O’Dwyer ap- 
proved General Dyer’s action in shooting down the 
unarmed mob at Jalianwallah Bagh and the’ following 
telegram was sent to him on behalf of the former 
immediately after the massacre: 

“Your action correct, The Lieutenant-Governor 

approves,” | 

A Committee was appointed by the Government 
to enquire into the happenings. Lord Hunter was the 
chairman of the Committee, General Dyer, who was 
examined by the Committee, was not sorry for what 
he had done. He said in reply to a question by the 
Hon'ble Justice Rankin of Calcutta High Court, a 
member of the Committee: 


Sri S. C. Mookherji, Hony. Secretary of the 
Jalianwallah Bagh National Memorial Trust 


“It was a horrible duty I had to perform. I 
think it was a merciful thing, I thought that I 
should shoot well and shoot strong, so that I or 
anybody else should not have to shoot again, I 
think it is quite possible I could have dispersed 
the crowd without firing, but they would have 
come back and laughed, and I should have made 
what I consider a fool of myself.” 


The Committee’s finding was that Dyer 
guilty of nothing more serious than an “error 
judgment.” It reports inter alia: 

“. . . the city having passed under the 
Military, he (Dyer) had tomtomed in the morning 
that no gatherings would be permitted and the 
people openly defied him, he wanted to teach them 
a lesson so that they might not laugh at him. He 
would have fired and fired longer, he said, if he 
had had the required ammunition. He had fired only 
1,600 rounds because his ammunition had run 
short.” 


The Congress also appointed an enquiry com- 
mittee after the Jalianwallah Bagh massacre. Its re- 
port is not available anywhere today. It could have 
thrown much new light on the tragedy and on what 
happened before and after it. 
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BOMBAY. THE CITY OF TRADITIONS AND ROMANCE 


The Jalianwallah Bagh National Memorial Trust 
formed in 1920 purchased the Bagh for about five and 
a half lakhs of rupees. Shri Jawaharlal Nehru is the 
Chairman of the Trust. at | has conv erted the arid, 
abandoned, backyard into a pleasant park. A Martyrs’ 


assemble on the oecasion do not behave in a tanner 
befitting the solemn occasion., „$ 

Shri Shasthi Charan Mookherji has been working ` 
as the Honorary Secretary of ‘the Jalianwallah Bagh | 
‘National Memorial Trust since its formation in 1920, - 


Memorial will | soon be constructed here, = ee He Not a little of the Bagh’s improvement is die todihe 
The first of AS is , observes ed ev ery. y yeay in- the ! selfless labour of Shri Mookherji. 5» 


PEF The ATERS SRE in the article | are by: Sardar Rabinder Singh 


Bagh as the Martyrs’ Day when wreaths 1 are plac ed on 


the Martyrs’ W all. ‘Tt is a Pity that - many who 
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and Sardar Paramjit Singh 
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BOMBAY: THE CITY OF TRADITIONS AND ROMANCE 
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PERHAPS no other city of India is so charming and is 
haunted by the tourists and connoisseurs of beauty as 
Bombay. With its lovable climate 
coasts, institutions and industries, palatial structures and 
ever-green parks, it is a “Dream City” in the strictest 
sense of the romantic term. Perched in the middle 


of the Western coast of the country, facing the majestic 


Arabian Sea, Bombay has been hailed as the “Gateway } 
_ passion for education, 


of India,” 

© A brief survey of the history and 
growth of the city will be of no little 
interest to us. Lying obscure for 
centuries as a fishing hamlet, it 
ceded to the Portuguese in 19 

the Sultan of Gujarat. C 

got Bombay from the Portugese king 
as a part of his dowry when he 
married Catherine of Braganza in 
1661. Charles, who was least inter- 
ested in this new Indian possession, 
leased it to the East India Company 
for a paltry sum of £10 a year, The 
occupation of Bombay by the British 
was auspicious since they gradually 
built factories, flocked here in larger 
numbers and developed their | trade 
by finding out new land and sea routes. 
With the advance of time and succes- 
sive generations, Bombay | ‘saw a rise 


in population and a spectacular growth of deka. 


By steady reclamation and the enterprise of the 
inhabitants, it has today become one of tias greatest 
cities of the world, P ' 

The city is py ia 
population of over four million. The large majority 
of the people, however, are Maharastrians, Gujaratis 
recent economic survey of the 


= 


‘and Parsees. A 


city reveals that the people spend more for their luxuries 


and clothing than those of other cities which 
is a sign of their fair earnings and general 
prosperity. Wheat is their staple food but the 
majority of the inhabitants are non-vegetarians and 


and- palm-fringed 
what he | 
“women of Bombay are fine connoisseurs of dress and iM } 
ornaments 
fashions, 


rent cultures and 
that is novel and glorious, the people of Bombay have 


STES pe yi a 
generation is led by the film 


have a special liking. An average citizen is fair-com- Ñ 
plexioned, educated and intelligent enough to know ~ 
needs and how to achieve his ends. The 


and are _ susceptible to the ever-changing 
Graceful in their simplicity and manners, 
they have developed fine traits of gatare and have a 


- The Taj Mahal Hotel and Gateway of indie; Bombay 


"Rocked for centuries in ever-new S of diffe- 
civilizations, inspired by everything 


developed altogether different and peculiar customs, As 
in Paris, the fashions are ever-changing and the younger 
stars who themselves 
mostly copy from the West. The growing urge for recog- 
nition and fame is a natural virtue and “every individual 
is conscious of it. 

However, life Sed ai Ads het ot see 
are no longer “fields fresh and pastures new” for every 
individual who enters this city to make a living. The 
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“enormous growth of competition and hurdles in all walks 
Rof life have handicapped. the people since World War 

II. New undertakings by the present-day Government 
‘and a variety of nation-building lofty plahs have come 
“to the rescue of the common man who has some means 

of earning his livelihood while working for the country’s 


Marine Drive, Bombay 


The climatic condition and soil of Bombay favour the 
growth of plenty of wheat, cotton and oil seeds in this 
region, Bombay has seyeral large cotton textile 
industries which serve one of the most fundamental needs 
‘of the nation. It has many large and small scale factories 
‘produsing commodities like class, paper, silk, leather, 
‘drugs and electrical goods. A number of cottage indus- 
“tries flourish in the precincts of the city and the deft fin- 


l wers of the people produce many lovely toys, decorated 
' plates, jewels and embroidered textiles which are proudly 
` purchased by foreign tourists who come here for business 


transactions, holidaying and fun. Bombay’s sea-side is 
eyer-busy and the Indian steamers carry a number of raw 
materials, oil seeds, hides and skin, and finished pro- 
ducts to various countries of the world, 


Prince of Wales Museum 


Bombay is one of the world’s finest and safest har- 
bours and covers about 75 square miles, thus providing 
ample shelter for ships at all seasons. The affairs and 


general administration are looked after by the Bombay 


MA? | 
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Port Trust consisting of a chairman and twenty-one 
members. 

The University of Bombay came into existence in 
1857 and has since maintained a fairly good record of 
the growth of higher education in the state as a whole. 
There are several standard colleges specializing in various 
faculties and providing a worthy staff. Bombay has 
become a great centre of learning and is one of the 
most cherished spots of the students and scholars. Be- 
sides the Univertity and its affiliated coHeges, schools and 
technical institutions, there are several learned socie- 
ties, libraries and private organizations which contri- 
bute to the general cause of education, 

Served with a network of roadways, suburban rail- 
ways and highways, Bombay presents a spectacle of 
being extremely busy and always in a hurry. The Fort area 
and the streets running round the Crawford Market 
are the busiest centres where one can see buyers and 
sellers from practically all corners of the world. There 
are separate localities for different kinds of traders 
like the cloth-merchants, jewellers, chemists and drug- 


A grand building in the Fort area at Bombay 


gists and dealers in leather goods. The charming 
many-storeyed buildings, luxurious picture-houses, hotels 
and restaurants, add glamour to the beautiful highways 
flooded with trams, cars and buses, and well-dressed 
men and women moving all the while. Running grace- 
fully parallel to the sea, the Marine Drive is city’s love- 
liest street where -men and women elegantly dressed 
come for evening strolls, 

Being the capital of the State, Bombay is the official 
headquarters of the Chief Minister, who, with the help of 
his ministers, looks after the general administration 
of the city. The Chairman of the Corporation 
of. Bombay and its elected members, working in co- 
operation with the State Government, look after the 
needs of the masses in regard to sanitation and pri- 
mary education, etc, 

Often referred to as the Hollywood of India, Bom- 
bay is the centre of film-industry. . There are quite a 
few well-equipped studios and the city’s sur- 
roundings favourably suit. out-door shootings of the 
pictures, The leading technicians, musicians, actors and 
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producers have made Bombay their home, and have 
everal organizations for protecting their rights and 
privileges. Though the standard of the pictures 
produced in recent years have gone down, it must be 
admitted that some efforts are being made to improve 
he quality of the pictures by the Indian Motion Picture 
Academy. Bombay is the Headquarters of the Films 
Division of the Government of India which brings out 
weekly news-reels and documentaries which are exhibited 
all over the country and abroad. 

- The chief attractions of the city, among many others, 
are the Victoria Gardens and Hanging Garden on the top 
of the Malabar Hill, hot springs of Vajreshwari, the 
Prince of Wales Museum and the Parsee Tower of 
Silence. The Brabourne Stadium, located near the Flora 
Fountain, is the happy hunting ground of those people 
who are fond of games and sports. One of the finest 
stadiums of the east, it can accommodate over 30 
thousand people and has a beautiful swimming pool 
within it, ; 
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A view of the palm-fringed coast of Bombay 


= Bombay’s Mahalakshmi Race Course is the finest 
in the country and attracts the adventure-loving aristo- 
‘crats from everywhere. The race course is an awful 
p ace where one believes either in plyndering every- 
thing or losing one’s all. Many of these sportive gentle- 
mer and ladies are known to have lost their last coins 
‘and returned barefooted all the way to their homes ! 

= The Malabar Hill is one of the most lovable spots 
‘in the whole of Bombay. It is a feast, for eyes for one 
to see from here the Chowpaty Beach, the distant 
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Marine Drive and the magnificent roads and structures — 
surrounded by the sea, Even more colourful is the view 
at moonlit nights when the gentle rays of the moon play 
with a million pearly drops of the ocean, 

The much-busy and exhausted citizens badly need a 
pleasant change after hard work in the evening hours anda 
walk by the sea-shore makes them forget their worries 
and problems. As the day wanes, thousands of men and 
women, dressed in their multicoloured pleasing clothes, 
flock at the beaches. At the “Gateway of India” small 
boat-trips can be arranged at a nominal cost. Similarly the 
Chowpatyy Beach, with its heavenly breeze and romantic 
surroundings, welcomes the people from different locali- 
ties, 

But the most sought-after sea-side resort of the in- 
habitants is the Juhu beach, This lovely palm-fringed 
coast, with its sand softer than powdered wheat, swallow- 
ing millions of tiny drops produced by the tides of the 
sea, delights the holiday crowds with its gentle breeze and 
lovable sights of Nature. The youngsters gather here for 
fun and play, lovers meet here late in the nights and a 
thousand others assemble to feast their eyes with the 
charming display of the crowds and nature. 

The Elephanta Island, lying only 12 miles away from 
the city, unfolds irresistable charms which mone can 
afford to miss. Special arrangements are made at 
Bombay’s harbour where the people can purchase return- 
tickets for Elephanta, This small island is studded 
with rocky mountains and tropical vegetation and is 
noted for having “Trimurti” in one of the ancient rock- 
cut temples here. On all Sundays the motor-boats and 
ships carry the gay and fun-loving people and reach the 
island in two hours. The people enjoy gazing 
at the roaring sea which seems to embrace the sky at a 
great distance. The colourful costumes of the crowds, 
their merry laughter and the “life” brought about by 
them produce an atmosphere of fun, enchantment and 
romance. 

In Free India the prospects of the city and its people 
are brighter as many ambitious schemes are coming to 
the fore-front every moment. With such a variety of 
attractions and opportunities, renewed charms and 
promises, Bombay is a dream city and welcomes the 
people from all corners of the breathing world.* 


*Copyright reserved by the writer, 
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where EA are a leie anb of shrines ona. to 
God Subramania, one of the many maifestations of the 
Hindu Deity. It is quite a common sight in South India 
to come across Pandarams, a section of the Saivites, 
going about from place to place vik Kavaddis on their 
shoulders and soliciting alms, 


On Fridays, particularly, pizii fron far and near 
flock to the shrines dedicated to God Subramania. 
The devotees worship the Lord by taking Kavadis and 
going in procession round the temple. 
has sworn to take a Kavadi has to undergo certain 
austerities, such as fasting on the day preceding the 
ceremony, On the morning of the religious function of 
paying homage to the Lord by offering the Kavai, the 
devotee bathes at the temple tank, besmears his forehead 
and body liberally with sacred ash and sandalpaste, 
clothes himself in  saffron-coloured robes, puts on a 
scarlet conical cap and takes on his shoulder the Kavadi, 
an arch-like wooden structure covered with garlands of 
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The devotee who > oy 


flowers, incense and peacock plumes and containing two ~ 


tiny brass pots full of milk or rose water. The devotee 
puts on the dress of a Pandaram (mendicant). The 
Kavadi is consecrated by priests before they reverentially 
raise it and place it on the shoulders of the devotee. 


Pandarams, 4 community among the Saivite Hindus, | g 


They usually wear saffron-coloured 
carry with 


officiate as priests. 
robes and always 


them a long thin cane ia 


with silver knobs at either end. They adorn their exposed = 


chest with rows of garlands made of rudrakshams 
(sacred beads), both large and small. Their head-dress 
is a scarlet cap embellished with symbolic designs. They 


AR 


carry a small brass bell, and a brass plate for receiving ra £ 


alms. Legend avers that in days of yore Lord Siva 
walked the earth in the guise of a Pandaram. On the 
basis of this the Pandarams contend that they have : om 


ee 


God-given right to solicit alms and officiate as priests i 


when Kavadis are offered to God Subramania, whom the 
Puranas identify as the favourite son of God Siva, E 


The Kavadi is placed on the shoulders of the e. ka 3 WES G 


by the priests amidst stentorian-toned music. Flutes 
play, trumpets blare, drums beat, conches sound, gongs 


boom, bells ring, cymbals clank, devotees chant prayers wey 
in loud tones and the bhajanam (worship to the accom- 3 


paniment of songs) is in full swing. The air is thick — 
with the fragrant smoke from varieties of incense burnt 
in honour of the Deity. “The Pandarams and others who 
gather, clap their hands and sing keertans (devotional 
songs) jn praise of God Subramania, The vocal and 
instrumental music of the bhajanam is of such a vigorous 


8 


God ‘Subramania. He carries the vel (silver spear) 
in his hand. (After a mural painting in the Sri 
Padmanabhaswamy Temple). Kavadi is an 
offering to God Subramania, son of Lord Siva 
the devotee dancing with the Kavadi precariously perched 
on his shoulder. | ° 

A compact but hi. procession comprising the 
chief dev8tee who carries the Kavadi, the priests and 
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THE STORY OF HELEN KELLER 


By MOHAN SINGH SENGAR 


SEVENTY-FOUR-YEAR old blind-deaf author, lecturer and 
social-worker, Dr. (Miss) Helen Keller’s visit to this 
country brings home to our countrymen the invincibility 
of human spirit, an odyssey of a relentless fight against 
the cruel triple handicap of being blind, deaf and dumb, 
Dr. Keller has a dynamic personality measurably streng- 
thened by her striking mastery over her baffling handi- 
caps. 
will and spirit triumphing over insuperable physical 
handicaps. The unusualness of her achievements is no 
less interesting than any tale of high-hearted adventure 
or a perilous conquest, 
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Helen Keller in her library 


Nor a “Wonner GRL” ! 

Though she is the only blind, deaf and dumb person 

on record to have received the so-called “Higher Educa- 
tion,” jt amazes one to find her saying: 


“Why bless me? Thousands of people receive 
College Degrees every year. I did only what almost 
anyone could do,” 


She is a living example of the power of human. 


of Braille-books 


In spite of the fact that she has attained lasting 
fame and has been honoured by almost every important 
country, she does not seem to have done so through any 
conscious effort at superiority but by trying with all her 
might “to be like everybody else,” like any other nor- 
mal being, The only conscious effort that we see on her 
part is her intense and indomitable desire to have a life 
of a normal person. This jmportant fact has always trudged 
her ahead and helped her immeasurably to overcome her 
handicaps. Some of those who very much 
impressed by her fine bearing, robust intelligence and 
keen sense of understanding used to call her a “Wonder 

Girl” or a “Mental Prodigy,’ which 
she always resented for she neither had 
nor has any wish to be set aside from 
the rest of mankind. She believes that 
the blind should live and work like 
their fellows, unremarked and with 
full responsibility. 

Once she told Madame Maeterlinck 
in a conversation: “After all, what 
does it matter what we are? The 
important thing is what we are able to 
do” But what Dr. Keller has done. 
is quite uncommon. It is not uncom. 
mon to conceive of fine deeds. But 
how many are large enough to compre- 
hend them and have the courage and 
perseverence to perform them! What 
Dr. Keller has achieved was possible 
only because of her rare courage, 
perseverence and self-mastery,. This 
is why victory has been no 
less glorious than that of any other 
man of might and Mark Twain has 
rightly said of her: “The two most 
interesting characters of the nine- 
teenth century are Napoleon and 
Helen Keller.” 


were 


Journey THRoucH DARK SILENCE 


Helen Keller was not born blind, 
deaf or dumb. It was only when she 
was about eighteen months old that 
“he was stricken with a fever of braim 
and stomach which left her bind, deaf 
and dumb. She was born on June 
27th, 1880 in a loving and highly 
intelligent family on a southern plan- 
i tation near Tuscumbia, Alabama, and 


was a healthy precocious baby, who talked at six months 


and walked on the day of her first birthday. But the 
fact that she has been a perfect child in all respects up 
to this time could not lessen the misery of her dirst five 
years. Deprived of the normal means of learning sħe 
grew up flmost like a savage, making signs for what she 
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Helen Keller “talking” to a young visitor with the help of her fingers 


wanted and flew into a rage if her indulgent parents did 
notecomply with her whims. Besides a hospitable father, 
a captain in the Confederate Army during the American 
Civil War (1865-69), who later edited a newspaper, she 
had human companionship of her older step-brothers and 
a baby sister, but all of them felt rather helpless to do 
anything to help her in any way. 

It was only on the third day of March 1887, three 
months before Helen was seven years old, that Miss 
Anne Mansfield Sullivan, a twenty-year old girl-teacher 
at the Parkins Institution for the Blind in Boston entered 
Helen’s life sealed in dark silence and remade it. 
Describing the first meeting with her “Guardian Angel” 
as the most important event in her life, Helen Keller 
says : 

“On the afternoon of that eventful day, I stood 
on the porch, dumb, expectant. e I guessed vaguely 
from my mother’s signs and from the hurrying to 
and fro that something unusual was about to happen. 
So I went to the door and waited on the steps...... 
I felt approaching ‘footsteps. I stretched out my hand 
as I supposed to my mother. Someone took it and 
I was caught up and held close in the arms, all 
things else, to love me . , . . ‘Light ; give me light!’ 
was the wordless cry of my sou} and the light of 
life shone on me in that very hour.” 

Miss Sullivan was pleasantly surprised to find that 
her charge was no pale, delicate, timid child but “large, 
strong and ruddy and as unrestrained in her movements 
as a young colt.” She was impressed by the intelligent 


and keen sense of understanding of the child; she | 
found her to be a “little short of a miracle.” Writing 
to one of her friends she said : 

“The education of this child will be a distinguish- 


jing event of my life. She has remarkable powers 
and I shall be able to develop and mould them.” 
She took out a doll from her bag and gave it to 


Helen as a present. After Helen had played with it for 
a while, Miss Sullivan spelt into her hand the letters 
d-o-I-l-, meaning thereby. the object she was playing 
with. Helen was at once interested in this finger-play 
and tried to imitate it. Thus began her journey through 
the impenetrable dark silence. Helen worked so avidly 
that at times her fingers ached. Within a few months 
Helen had learnt 800 words and many idioms and was 
able to count and write in script and Braille. From then 
on the miraculous became her normal performance and 
it was impossible to conceal the fact that she had a 
remarkable mind and a still more remarkable will. From 
the state of utter helplessness she made increasingly 
intelligent contact both with the physical world as well 
as with the world of thought. She found to her 
amazement that the so-called immobility of her soul 
had gone. 
THe Macic oF SMELL Anp Touca 

Without trying to minimise the credit due to Helen 
and her wonderful response to training, it must be 
admitted that she did not lack powerful aid and the 
best possible advantage of environment and education. 
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From time to time she was fais to different places for to aie she became seedless and daot ated 
trips to gain whatever help science could render and to shouldn't I be able to talk also? I must speak.” sa 1 
form impressions about objects, peoples and places. On, was taken to Miss Sarah Fuller’s Horace Mann cho ine 
all these expeditions Helen was accompanied by her for the deaf and dumb in Boston. By working pigs E 
Teacher Miss Sullivan. The hope and confidence the night and practising each word for hours at a time dat j 
Kellers had in Sullivan were justified beyond their mastered it. One day on her way back home from t bate 
expectations. Miss Sullivan became a means of liberating school, Helen turned to Miss Sullivan: and told 
Helen’s spirit. For years Helen saw through her (Miss quite clear tones: “I am not dumb now-” This startled — 
Sullivan’s) eyes, héard through her ears and spoke through Miss ` Sullivan, She cried with joy: She had actuali 
her voice, What this bond meant to Helen, she has 5 
expressed thus : 
“My Teacher is so near to me that I scarcely 
think of myself apart from her. How much of my 
delight in all beautiful things is innate and how 
much is due to her influence, I can never tell. All 
the best of me belongs to her. There is not a talent 
or an inspiration or a joy in me that has a been 
awakened by her loving touch,” 
Nothing could so surely give to character abies and 
inner harmony as close contact with Nature. Realising 
fully this value of education which -Nature offers, Miss 
Sullivan early opened the mind of her pupil to Nature's 
influences. In leading Helen to love Nature and under- 
stand her laws, Miss Sullivan laid foundations for her 
pupil’s future knowledge. Helen not only spent almost 
every waking hour with Miss Sullivan in the large busy 
household of adults, children, guests and servants, but 
also accompanied her to the farm and orchards. The 
animals, flowers, streams, woods, etc, provided an 
abundant teaching material for Helen’s awakening mind. 
At her southern home Helen’s spirit was able to absorb 
the fragrance of fruit, flower and wood and to learn 
through a touch the wonder of the earth and the sun 
on all growing things. Some of the early letters written 
by Helen reflect the delight the child derived from her 
dumb comrades and surroundings. A bird, a dog, a ben | Miss Helen Keller 
donkey and a pony (and later an elephant) held special | aken from a Bengali book Mook-Siksha (1903), by the late he 
place in her affection, And this love for birds and 
animals did not pass with her childhood but has 
continued up to the present times, 


Up to the age of ten, most of Helen’s knowledge had suééeoding 60: years.“ Ding” the fon fo SaD 

come through her hands, She learned the texture and 7 á 

pie er ei Me Aida She times she spoke in such undertones that she was au 
beauty of a butterfly by touching its delicate wings. £ not even to the few persons around her and at = 
learned the shape and size of an elephant by walking 

} AI 3 times it mounted to a falsetto and people around her — 
around it for an hour feeling its immensity and strangeness, wito ‘rather: tiken<alask. Aar hee E "4 
She has moulded her mind like a sculptor fashioning wrote: & this “sae hee 
a living breathing work of art. It is with her hands ; ur- Live eel ta 

artiall A 

that she perceives the personality and quality of her silence. My aR on 5 shinee id rail hosite Fa 
visitors and listens to their speech by placing her fingers but I have clothed its broken wings in the a 
lightly over the mouth of the speaker. hues of my dreams and my struggle for it has 


. i hened every fibre of my bein d d d “ 
Next to this sense of touch is her sense of smell, Senet ay y being and deepend my ~ 
She can tell about her surroundings by smelling leaves eo ang 2 Si ail: Ina ario disappointed — 


and grass. She can distinguish a known locality from Her voice continues to be unmanagable up to tides 
the humbler areas by the odours issuing from the doors day. It was perhaps hecates of. this that..ahen cee Gone 

as she walks past. appeared jn public in 1913, it was rather an ordeal for : 

eas “I am not Dume !” her. In her embarrassment she remarked: “My mind 

Though she had learnt to read and write by manual froze.” : f 

aid, Helen was not articulate. When she heard that a HiIcHErR EDUCATION Pee 

_ certain blind, deaf and dumb Norwegian girl had learned Bef@re the age of 15, Helen had been to Baltimore — 
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to see a great Oculist Dr, Chisholm; to Washington to - Nomine Unknown 
consult Dr. Alexander Graham Bell; to Boston. where As a child Helen, by the nature of her handicaps, 
Meg she attended the Perkins Institution for the Blind and -was spared certain kinds of ugliness as well as all that 
f.. ‘the Horace Mann School for the Dumb; to Hulton! is coarse and debasing in literature. But as she grew to 

(Pennsylvania) where she studied under a tutor; to womanhood she learned at first hand some of the sordid 
' Chautanqua to attend a Meeting of the American and pitiful aspects of life, About this Miss Sullivan , 
"Association to promote the teaching of speech to the (then Mrs. Macy) once said to Madame Maeternick : 

deaf; to Cincinnati, for a ‘consultation of physicians and “There is nothing Helen does not know. I have 
z, to the Wright Humason School for the Deaf in New York never hidden anything from her. | Besides she is too 

penr. Apart from these she was taken for a pleasure Zea e to have been possible. 

trip to the Niagara Falls, the World Fair at Chicago and “There is nothing that I do not know of the 
the sea-coast of New England. sufferings of the world,” 

With her to know of them was 
only the first step. One of the great 
shocks of her childhood was learning 
that everybody did not love everybody 
else ! 

Helen’s handicaps and limitations 
are to her means of releasing energiss 
of a different kind. A person who 
can neither see nor hear is not 
troubled by the distractions of the 
world, This opportunity for intensive 
concentration has been a great help 
to Helen in her studies. Later it 
helped her with the human problems 
she came across. In a very real sense 
the deaf-blind person may possess 
her soul. For her there is no 
separation between objects of sense 
and immaterial reality, The things of 
the spirit are neither less nor more 
distant than the things of sound and 
sight. So she lives with a detachment 
that enables her to see more deeply 
into life and thus to make the best 
| In her sixteenth year Helen embarked upon the ‘of both the material and immaterial realms, 

“most ambitious adventure of her life. She entered a Although to live enclosed within one’s self must bring 
school for women at Cambridge (Massachusetts) to seriousness and boredom at times, but such a state of 
prepare herself for [Radcliffe College, the Women’s recollectedness does not necessarily mean sadness, What 
Section of Harvard University. It meant eight years of strikes one most while reading Helen’s autobiography is 
gruelling work for her and for her teacher Miss Sullivan, not the difference but the likeness between her and 
who attended classes with her, spelling the lectures into the so-called normal people. Those missing faculties, the 
her hand, reading the assignments and transmitting them lack of which would have dwarfed a less valiant life, in 
“to her. -Helen graduated from the Radcliffe College in her case have been largely compensated. She has 
1904 winning special honours in English. more than the usual share of humour, and the whimsical 
or ridiculous aspect of a situation rarely escaped her. 

At 18 she had learned much of Geometry, Algebra, She views tolerantly the failings and foibles of others 

_ Physics with Botany, Zoology and Philosophy. She learned even as she allows opinions which differ from her own. 

French, German, and Latin too. She had a passion for Her joy is contagious. As a child her wish was to live 
literature and devoured whatever she could find in most 1600 years! As a young woman she must have had her 
- of the modern European langyages. Later she developed moods of sadness, but these were perhaps only shadows 

a taste for poetry, fine arts, “seeing” theatrical perfor- of her ambitions, Even as an old Jady now her forward- 

mances and movies. She even enjoys Mark Twain’s best looking courage seems to cry, “Speed, fight on, forever 

jokes by vibrations and the golden voice of Enrico there as ever.” 

Caruso by the touch of her fingers. Her fingers on the A DEDICATED LIFE 

piano detects tiny quavers, returns of melody and the Once when Helen Keller was very young, she had 

rush that follows. 2 said : “Sometimes a sense of isolation enfolds me like a 
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Helen Keller typing replies to her correspondents 
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cold mist as I sit sbo Ga wait at “life's we ‘gate. di 

But she put an end to this waiting long ago. She has 
“not only opened for herself the gate of life and found 
her object, but has also kindled new hope and 
inspiration in the , dark lives of millions of fellow 
brethren of the stricken humanity. She has cut in the 
rock of her own life a channel for a blessing to others. 
Hers is a_ dedicated life exemplifying service—service, 
not as a pious sentiment but as a living practice. By 
helping others to overcome their difficulties and untiringly 
advocating for a square deal for the handicapped, she 
has grown into a figure known and loved the world over. 
To quote the American philosopher William James, the 
-= sum of Helen Keller’s life is that she is a blessing ! 

- It is quite natural that her sympathies should have 
been turned especially towards those who, afflicted like 
herself, looked at the compensations she enjoyed with a 
source of hope and inspiration. She also felt for them 
and the seriousness and earnestness which comes from 
the feeling of responsibility towards those less fortunate 
than herself, forms the undercurrent of Helen’s life and 
her mission. By using her powers in the service of the 
‘stricken fellow-beings she has richly rewarded the many 
people who helped her. . 

- Her humanitarian impulses spring in part from her 
naturally loving nature. When twelve years old she 
planned a tea-party and raised 2000 dollars in aid of a 
Kindergarten for the Blind. Even earlier, she had 


interested herself and her friends on behalf of individual 
cases of need among the deaf and the blind. While still in 


College she spoke in support of a bill before the 
Massachusetts Legislature to provide the blind with 
manual training which will make them wholly or partially 
self-supporting. Shortly after this, she made a speech 
on the occasion of the dedication of a new building of 
the Eye and Ear Infirmary in New York. In her mature 
years she has been associated almost with every 
“Movement in aid of the blind. She is a trustee of the 
New England Home for the Blind. She has interested 
herself with the supply of more Braille books to the blind 
and a universal system of standard braille (which is now 
being evolved through the good offices of the UNESCO). 
She has already undertaken the five globe-circling trips 
and several tours in the United States of America in 
her efforts to increase public understanding of the 
‘problem of the blind. She toured Europe giving lectures 
to raise 2,000,000 dollars fund for the American 
Foundation for the Blind. Public recognition of her 
‘selfless service to the well-being of the blind is evidenced 
by the fact that she has been honoured by almost every 
country in the world. She can count in the ranks of 
her friends many of the world’s great men such as Bernard 
Shaw, Albert Einstien, Winston Churchill, Rabindranath 
Tagore, Jawaharalal Nehru, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Sculptor Jo Davidson and all the Presidents of the 
Uhited States of America since Grove Cleveland (1893- 
97). She has received many awards and decorations 
and seobiovemeat, prizes” as y well, 
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bas performed and the transformation she has- wrou 
in the lives of hundreds of thousands of the blind a 
the deaf all the world over, for whom she has espe 
symbol of hope and inspiration, In spite of her par 
age, the flame of character, purpose and hard work for es a 
fellow-afflicted not only brings her joy and contentmer 
but also fresh wisdom, new strength and addition, . 
force to be spent on the stricken humanity, ore 
average she spends 8 to 10 hours a day at her work, he», 
is at her desk every morning at nine, writing her book 
(she has written 10), articles for newspapers od 
magazines (she has written more than 200), composing — vee 
her speeches and answering correspondence which com 
from all over the world, She writes herself on the *@ SY 
ordinary or the braille-typewriter, She gets six magazines — axe: 
printed in Braille every month plus a World Digest from fas 
England and one in French from Paris, Besides, sho es 
is always on the look-out for any new writing, book or aa 
article in Braille. 


Helen Keller going through a book (in Braille). 


Friends have described Helen Keller as a “gractous: 2 
compassionate woman of singular intellectual attainments — 
and compelling personal charm.” Her well-known = 
optimism and idealistic outlook on life are beat, a 
expressed in her own words: ee 

“My life has been happy because I have iat. 
wonderful friends and. plenty of interesting work to 
do. I seldom think about my limitations and they 
never make me sad. Perhaps there is just’ a touch’ 
of yearning at times, but it is vague, like a breve 
among flowers. The ‘wind passes and the flowers are. 
content.” eps: 

And today Helen Keller lives ina graceful ata s 


house set dn the woods of America’s eastern state of 
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i; onnee symbolically in one corner of the lawn wht 
. aaner burning light, Though Helen Keller can’t see 
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Xa Talim is ‘Baas Education that Gandhiji presented 
te India. It was hailed here and abroad as a great and 
` timely contribution. That was sixteen years ago. 
a < Even seven or eight years back it was in great demand. 
It looked as though Nai Talim would replace the system 
ot education introduced here by the British. Hope 
belied. Tide turned about, Even in Bihar where 
~ love and faithful devotion was bestowed upon this work 

E- -by the State Government the masses have not much 
liking left for it. 

a And this though the heads of our State, the 
~ Rastrapati and the Prime Minister, denounce in no 
uncertain language, whenever an occasion arises, the 
present system of education as worthless and stress the 

E- Eaa of an overall change. Yet the old system 

È x merrily goes on and the new system languishes. 
E Posie for change and yet indifference to the only 

E substitute available make the question intriguing. It 
js worthwhile to examine the cause or causes. And I 

$ a ‘would do that as a Nai Talim worker myself. — 

ae E Nai Talim has two aspects—(1) its social aim and 

4 n content, (2) its teaching technique. Of these two the 

second that is the technique of teaching the child 

ie has evoked the most widespread appreciation. The 
reason is that this technique is the latest and so far 

E the best in the field of education. Cramming, books, 
mock life situations, use of pictures, projects and works 

= have all in turn been tried as media of education and 

- found to have failed in educating the child properly. 

= Eyen when people thought of aci al work and life 

~ situation as medium, they were not repared to accept 

and give the actual struggle for existence a place in, 

3 education. It was left to Gandhiji to explode the 

T - fallacy. He pointed out that if reality was meant and 
desired, it ought to be real. Mock reality would not 

‘do. Reality could not be divorced from actual life 

ia _ struggle. 

Education except in its highest elevated sense is not 

an end in itself. It is a means to an end. Fulfilment 

of a social aim js and should be the end of education. 

i And so has the design of society wanted ever deter- 

- mined “the character of education imparted. 
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So too was Naj Talim conceived of by, Gandhiji. © 


By DHIRENDRA MAZUMDER 


nurse of a non-violent social order he had been work-— 
ing for. You cannot build anew on old foundations. — 
So too a new social order cannot be erected on old i, 
values. The society we live in or they in other 
countries live in, rest on two pillars—(1) the ever-tighten- 
ing grip of administration and (2) exploitation given 
tise to by centralization of industries. Violence is in- 
herent in centralization. So the more centralized the 
administration and industries are the more concentrated 
volence is, Now violence produces conter-violence. 
And that is the vicious circle in which the world is- 
caught to-day. Yet they all talk of peace, talk of co- - 
existence. The talk is the talk of peace and the piling is- 
the piling of arms. And that makes talk of peace, 
talk of co-existence all bunkum. To get rid of violence 
you must strike at the root of centralization both in 
the sphere of government and industries. That calls 
for a change of values. And here Nai Talim comes 
in. It has to create a new set of values and a mew 
race of men. ger 

Government is another name for coercion as 
centralized production is implied exploitation. So long 
as there js exploitation there is violence and so long 
as there are classes there will be exploitation. It is 
therefore not for nothing that a classless society has 
become the cry of the age. : 

Neutralizing government coercion to the practicable 
minimum by decentralization of power and authority on 
the one hand and liquidating the classes by decentra- 
lization of production on the other hand, are, therefore 
the prerequisites of a non-violent social order. 

In economic plane this means getting rid of the 
slavery to capital. You cannot do that without deposing 
Money and installing Labour, body labour in its place. 
Bhoodan Yajna now called by its initiator Bhumi- 
Viplav seeks to do that and is preparing the meme 
for it. 

Nai Talim has in it the seéd of a new social cules 
And Bhumi-Viplay (land-revolution) is preparing and 
can provide a seed-bed for Naj Talim. So Nai Talim 
and Bhumi-Viplay are the complement and fulfilment 
of each other. This the protagonists of Nai Tailm 
and others who want to bring about a new social order 


-free from violence have to siete ad; yei ioa 
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‘selves with the land- revolution that is taking shape and 
gaining momentum as days pass on. 

It is necessary here to examine the 
causes that was or weré responsible for 
interest Nai Talim at first evoked, 

(I) Gandhiji expected that the  post-revolution 
. Congress would walk his way and give shape to his 
dream of a new social order based on decentralization 
of administration and industries. The post-independent 
Congress walked the other way about. It went whola 
‘hog (at least they wanted to) for centralization of 
industries, and therefore of administration too, If they 
have given recognition to Nai Talim it is more or less 
as a sop to Cerberus—here Cerberus being that section. 
of public opinion which regards Naj Talim as a great 
bequest to them by Gandhiji: So theirs was an effort 
to unite oil and water. And as happens in such a 
case Nai Talim has been steadily languishing in spite 
of goverimént recognition, 


cause or 
the loss of 


The ‘reason is patent enough. The 
at once placing two philosophies of life before the 
people, (1) the one of Moghul lavishness promised by 
centralized economy to a few, and (2) the other of 
Spartan simplicity promised by decentralized self- 
sufficient économy. When people find the other edu- 
cation turning out nabobs ( no matter how few) how 
can you then expect them to go in for Nai Talim! No 
pation ĉan thrive on a set of contradictory values. 

An examination of Nai Talim as it is imparted by 
various State Governments will show- where the contra- 
diction lies. Craft is one of the principal media of Nai 
Talim. Now look at the basis of our national economy. 
It is not crafts but centralized industries. One fails to 
see what good it is then to train our children up to the 
age of fourteen or fifteen in handicrafts.’ Centralized 
economy and craft-centred education cannot go together. 
Nor should they. If the craft-centred education 
imparted to the child be of no use to him in life, it 
is idle to expect students, their guardians and teachers 
to feel enthused over it, 

Nai Talim teaches through realities. And therein 
consists its uniqueness. But look at the tragedy. In. 
our search for reality we, have lost sight of. the reality 
itself. We forget that a craft-centred production is 
“not a reality in our country. The nation does not. to- 
day recognize crafts as the basis of production. . In the 
absence of such recognition our insistence on reality 
being made the medium of education means that we 
should make mill production the medium rather than 
crafts. But can mill production processes be the media 
at all! Repetitive labour kills initiative, kills joy. 
Then again can different subjects be co-related to it? 

This analysis shows, if anything, that acceptance 
of Nai Talim as a mere teaching technique, leads us no- 
where, Divorced from reality. and standing aloof from 
social revolution as it does, the variety of Nai Talim 
provided by State Governments is bound to fail. ‘And 
failed it has. The Avadi resolution on basic éducation 
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will not help. Nor would the utterances of the heads ` 
of States save this variety of Nai Talim from its inevit- ~ 
able doom—death. And there is nothing to lament. 
The sooner this unreal show goes the better. For you 
cannot ever hope to reach Delhj with your face turned 
to Bombay. We may not forget that Nai Talim cannot 
exist apart from the life-current, the social revolution 
of which jt is the seed. ” 
Now turn to the non-official counterpart of it, Has 
it fared any the better? ‘Failed as miserably to 
impress the people—is again the reading of the 
barometer of public opinion. Cause the same, and 
effect the same. Non-official endeavour has been as ` 
mechanical as the government one. It has also stood - 
apart from the life-current-the social revolution, 
That Nai Talim is but a means to an  end-—the 
establishment of a classless society free from exploitation 
and violence has here too been lost sight of. To expect 
to achieve a classless social order by perpetuating the — 
functional divisions of the present-day social structure 
is as absurd as absurd can be, To-day . the society 
presents a sorry spectacle—that of the head severed 


from the trunk. The head arrogates to itself all the 


thinking, all the managing, relegating to the trunk all 
the. toiling, all the moiling.. This is offending against 
Nature’s Jaw. And though long-suffering she be, she 
has now recoiled sharply. There is class conflict all- 
around. In doing away with this unnatural division lies. . 
the way to peace, progress and happiness. And that 
is just the end and function of Nai Talim. The head 
must toil as it will think and the trunk must 
think as it will toil. This happy state is attainable only. 
by uniting the head and the trunk. 


Here an objection is raised by some ‘people. They’ 
say that if every one has to perform both types of 
labour, mental as. well as manual, ability and efficiency 
will suffer and the society will be the loser for it. 
This objection amounts to sacrificing equality at the — 
altar of efficiency. And ironically enough these are the 
very people who condemn ancient Varna-Vyabastha in 
the name of science. If . efficiency is all that matters, 


‘will it not be far more scientific to make the fullest use 


of hereditary qualities which it was the endeavour of. 
Varna-Vyabastha ever to develop and perfect? They 
know not thate they do. unconsciously vote for the very 
thing they condemn when they thus put in a plea for 
efficiency. 

Lop-sided development does not make for efficiency. ._ 
Efficiency comes from the harmonious development of 
both sides of the man. To-day a vast section of the 
people are being suppressed in the name of efficiency. 
And this craze for efficiency has ever given rise, as it 


is still doing, to new classes and therefore to newer. and : 


more complex conflicts, 

If, therefore, it is felt that’ a non-violent dales 
society is the way to escape from the intolerable situs 
ation the world has created for itself, then we have too 
strive for®and create a otie-clasg society, every member 
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of which will at once be a mental as well as a ere 
tive labourer. “ The ideal will be; earn your living by 


productive body labour and. dedicate your faculties to 


~~ 


the service of the society. 
Tf the above -be acceptable to a Nai’ Talim worker 
thë question of class -conversion assumes an importance 
all its own. The way of. violent class conflicts is not 
his, Believer in a one-class society he must begin the 
experiment with himself, lie must convert himself into. 
an actual producer. It is at once his task and privilege 
to be the pioneer in this class conversion experiment. 
And here is a programme that invites him. Flere 
is a revolution that beckons him. -Bhoodan Yajna is 
that programme. And Bhumi-Viplav is that revolution, 
For Bhumi-Viplav seeks to depose money, the begetter 
of exploiting classes, and‘ to instal labour the leveller. 
Land will no longer belong to non-agriculturists | and 
that too not in excess of, what a family of tillers can 
by their own labour cultivate. Here we need remember 


that India ïs preponderately a land of agriculture and. 
- about 77 per cent of her annual income js derived from 


agricultural industries. Jf you have successfully assaulted 
this major sector of national income, you have success- 
fully done away with inequality. 

So to be a pioneer in the field of class transformation 
and class ‘conversion is the role of a Nai Talim worker. 


He has to be a limb of the social revolution. His is not: 


‘a tinker’s job. It is not a little sacrifice here and a little 
sacrifice there, Revolution demands more—a thorough, 
change of oultook; a thorough change of the way of life. 
So long and so far Nai Talim workers (and I am proud 
to call myself’ one) have forgone some of their 
conveniences for the ‘sake of the society. But sacrifice 
is not revolution. Loweering the standard of living may 
be a good enough sacrifice: But we may not ‘forget that 
lowering or raising the standard of living by itself means 
nothing or very little. 


Babu is an exploiter while the labourer is a producer. 
A new social order. being ‘the objective Nai Talim 
cannot: ignore social- environment as a medium of 
education. . Just as it utilizes processes‘ of production for 
teaching the children, so too has it to utilize the’ whale 
field of social environment, namely, organization and 
management as one of the principal media‘ of education. 
Surely, the new social order envisaged will not be a 
social chaos. Organization’ and management there must 
be, only grabbing thére should not be. Rights would 


accrue from duties well preformed and in no -other way. 


And that is the social environment Nai Talim has tọ. 
bring about, 

Nai Talim is a life- ie process, ‘Nai Talim begins 
as the life begins and ends only as the life ends, So it 
covers the whole field of social activities, ` 

These social activities may roughly be divided .in 
to: three tategories—(1') production for basic needs, (2) 
social organization and ‘management; (3) quest - of 
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tries for the university stage. 


` industries 


Nai Talim must come forward to take them over. 


A'labourer’s standard of living 
may be higher than that of a Babu. All the same the 
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i resóurces. So production, social environment and 
natural environment—all these form parts of and go to 
make what Nai Talim is. Nai Talim, therefore, has to 


- integrate all the three into one whole. 


In decentralised economy industria] production will 
comprise of - home industries, village industries and 
national industries. In our educational scheme ‘we may 
have home ` industries for the basic stage, village 
industries for the post-bdsic and the national indus- . 
As for agriculture, it is 
so wide and comprehensive that it will cover all the 
three stages. 

Wherever I go and whenever I talk about self- 
suficient economy,- I have always been confronted with 
questions as to how will the necessary centralized 
be managed when the State itself is 
decentralized. The question is natural but the doubt 


arises from, an inadequate understanding .of Nai Talim. 


. be the. 
Government ? In 


responsibility 
‘fact, 
In 
the Sarvodaya Samaj of our. dreams, Tatanagar, 
Chittaranjan, Dalmianagar, ‘Burnpur and the rest will. 
no more be industrial centres; they will become 
educational centres in different subjects for our Uttam 
Buniady, that is University students. Then there will 
not. be the familiar engineers and majdoors,. but only 
teachers and students instead. They will at once be 
producers and managers’ of the centre to which they 
belong. In the same manner Nai Talim centres shall 
cover the whole field of social life. And just as we have 
three classes of industries, similarly ‘social organization 
will have three stages. The basic stage will be ‘Gram- 
raj, the ‘next higher stage will be the province, and 
the highest stage the nation. How will Nai Talim cover 
these is well worth considering, 

In the Bunady stage, there are eight. aes Out 
of fifty-two weeks in a year, we can take forty to be 
working weeks. Thus three hundred and twenty, working 
weeks constitute Buniady stage. Now the Buniady 
school pupils shall have to be trained in the art of the 
village management. They must become the first 
servants of ‘“Gram-raj.” That can very well be started 
with the pupils of the first grade. ‘They may and should 
be asked to count the ‘members of their family, 
note their age, their mutual relationship and the -size 
of the house they live in., They can collect a lot of 
other information too. They will do it with interest. 
Our curriculum will be so arranged that the pupils come 
‘jn, contact‘ and intimate touch with the village life and 
its problems, Similarly senior pupils will concern them- 
selves with the village: land, its pfoduce and the various 
problems connected with land and agriculture. They 
should ‘also undertake specific responsibilities. in “the 
scheme of village management. Easily, therefore, Nai Talim 
can have for its pupils three hundred and twenty home 
assignments. In the schéme here suggested the village 
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elders. of the panchayat will. ‘not’ be petty rulers humanity, When a decentralized self-sufficient social | 
of -villages but teachers of village management. order comes into existence, in which co-operation will 
And such problems as are found to be heyond the take the place of direction and labour the place of 
capacity .of the Buniady school will be left over for the capital, science will apply itself to the discovery and 
Uttar Buniady and the still higher ones for the Uttam quest of resources suitable for ~- decentralized economy 
Buniady. Thus will Nai Talim have to tackle all the and way of lif. | ao 
problems at all the stages of social life, making the - Nai Talim is, therefore, all-comprehensive. | 
‘problems a medium of education itself. Production, organization, knowledge or discovery, there : 

Item 3 ie, natural resources, remains to be consi- jg nothing that falls outside the range of. Nai Talim. > 
dered. Natural resources too will become a medium of Nai Talim has to so blend education cum culture with 
education, In a decentralized society science will have life activities as not to leave any jar anywhere. And so 
no scope, and status, a criticism, such’ as this, is often as to eliminate the need of external coercion Nai Talim | 
levelled against Nai Talim by some people. The has to create a new set of. values and a new race of i 
apprehension is groundless. Exigencies of an industrial men, l ; A 
civilization—elaborate Jabour-saving devices called To conclude, Sarvodaya which stands for an enligh-~ 
machines and the nemesis of that civilizatjon—A-bomb tened societys where the last receives consideration first- 
and H-bomb are not science. Nor do they exhaust and the self comes last is an eyer-widening and watchful. 
the resources of science, To-day sciencé’s scope is, continuation of Nai Talim, Lovers of Nai Talim have to 
restricted. It has to experiment and devise for a few recognize this all-pervading character of Nai Talim:. 
crabbing capitalists and power-crazy bellicose militarists, They may not confine their attention and ‘devotion to its’ 
scientists have not today the opportinity to serve the outward ferm--Buniady schools. To realize the great 
common man, A classless non-violent social order will ideal they have to dedicate themselves to the spirit 
offer tọ scientists a field of service as big as the that informs it. 
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THE LINGUISTIC DIVISION OF INDIA 
By Pror. T. DHANAKOTY, M.A. 


THE movement for linguistic division has provoked a treated like Tantalus of the Greek mythology. Many 


very keen controversy among its protagonists and -a time and oft the Andhra Province came within 
antagonists. To the former, it is the panacea for all their grasp and eluded them, much to their despair 
the ills we are suffering from; to- the latter, it is, and disappointment. It was in the year of grace 
tantamount to committing national suicide. One. 1953, after long waiting and much argument, that 


their dream came true. and the Andhra State was born. 
This historic event has imparted a fresh momentum 
to the movement of linguistic division. Aikya Kerala, 
Maharashtra, Masha Gujarat, Samyukta Karnataka 
„and Vishalandhra are its latest phases. 


should resist the temptation of being betrayed. into 
frothy emotionalism or cheap eynicism in considering 
the question. Here, as elsewhere, what is needed is 
an objective analysis. I shall, therefore, neither swear 
at the:movement nor swear by it, but-shall examine the 


pros and cons of it and show where the balancé of What is the rationale of this movement? Man is 
advantage lies. i a social animal. > He realises the best in him in and, 

Before I take-up this analysis, I would like to through society. There are various ties which bind- 
dwell briefly on the history of the movement. It is him to his fellow-men. Race and religion are two 
nearly half a century old. The infamous Partition of such ties. Language is another fink in the chain of. 
Bengal effected by that prancing proconsul, Lord wnity. It lends homogeneity to a group and marks it 


off from other groups. It comes to have an art, a 
literature, peculiarly its own. ` Prof. Laski would say 


Curzon, at the turn of this century was a deep stab in 
the body politic of India. That notorious settlement 


was unsettled in 1911 when Lord Hardinge issued a 
Despatch, envisaging ‘a redistribution of the provinces 
on the linguistic basis in order to make the scheme of 
provincial autonomy effective. This was followed up 
by he creation of the Provinces of Bengal and Bihar 
in 1911. Orissa and Sind were cotistituted as sepa- 
rate provinces in 1986. But it was an irony of fate 
that the Andhras, the. pioneers of this movement, were 


that England alone could have produced: Shakespeare, 
France Votaire and Germany Goethe. Similarly, Tamil 


alone could have produced Valluvar, Telugu Pothana, 


Hindi Tulsi Das, Bengali Bankim Chandra, Rabindranath 
and Urdu Mahomed Iqbal. Opportunities for cultural and 
intellectual efflorescence are very great indee? in a lin- 
guistic State, Each linguistic area would be in a position 
to make its own distinctive contribution to the common ~ 





| ‘cualturel heritage of India. 
India’s glory right through the ages. Indian culture 
i ib no Procrustes’ bed, no straight-jacket; it is a 
ee mosaic of many colours, a garland of many flowers. 

mB - Tt might be asked whether such contributions can- 
#: not be made if provinces are not formed on the linguis- 
tic basis. One of the - implications of a linguistic 
= state is that the people. of that area are, by and large, 
i “the moulders of the destiny of that state. We “may 
say straightway that the glorious cultural epochs. of 
_. the different regions of our country were at a time 
«when the people concerned. wielded political power. 
= The noon-day splendour of the- Telugu literature was 
$: under the aegis of the Vizianagar kings ; the Tamil 
E ee (Chera, Ghola and Pandya) kings 
%. halcyon days of Tamil literature. As long as French 
‘remained the court language of England, English was 
mie just a dialect. of the market-place. On its. becoming 





as the court language it pfoduced a glorious literature. 
“ae The Golden Age of Elizabeth was the. consummation 
Š- of such a process. And when «the English people 
= acquired an empire over which the sun never set, 
Re. English language acquired a world-wide status and is 
a now the lingua franca of the world. Sanskrit; in 
E> = spite of its hoary antiquity and copious literature, is 


ma language confined to a microscopic minority as it 
= ° has nothing to do.with the political, machinery 
ks" -and the popular forces. What I am driving at is this; 
re. there is an intimate connection between cultural 
x... advancement and political autonomy. Under British 
uy. domination, our languages languished. They were 
c even called vernaculars, that is, languages of slaves. 
Fo. Our languages will recapture their old vitality and 
E recommence their contribution to our cultural inheri- 
tence, only ‘under the stimulating auspices of linguis- 
tically autonomous states. 

soo Anothër merit of linguistic states is this. 
Bee full implications of ‘such a State are as follows. The 
Fi. language of the area concerned will be the medium 
f= 7 of instruction in schools and colleges. | Adininistration 
Mer: of justice in courts, transaction of business by the 
< ae executive and the making of laws by the ` legislature 
in “would all be through the medium of that language. 
me. In such an atmosphere there will be no gulf between 
uc’. the ‘governors and the governed and real democracy will 

S flourish, - , 

"o Yet another merit is this. 
ee “proper utilisation of the resources of the State. I may 
Bs a; “itake the Andhra State to illustrate my point. She has 
2 valuable deposits of manganese, mica, asbestos, iron, 
eopper, gold, didmonds, refractories, limestone, sulphur, 
etc. There are then the two great. river systems of 
. Godavari and Krishna, which bid fair to become centres 
. of great irrigation and hydro-electric. projects. A 
_ systematic geological survey and prompt starting of the 
projects Will make Andhra a land flowing with milk and 
_ honey. A very bright future really awaits her. Tn ‘this 
Connection, I may refer to the complaints made by the 


There “will be a full and 








Unity in diversity has been 


presided over the 


The | 


Andhras ae hefore the AET N of the Andhra State, 
developmental projects in that area weré not given the 
attention and priortiy they deserved. It is not a plea- 
sant pastime to rake up the past. I may, however, per- 
mit ‘myself one observation. In a composite state the 
balance is sometimes tilted in favour of the dominant 
group, human nature being what it is. Such lapses will 
simply not occur in a mono-lingual State. The wearel 
knows where the shoe pinches. The people in that area 
are in a special position to find out the gaps and lacunae 
in their’ economy and take appropriate and timely steps 
to realise the ideal of a Welfare State, 

The linguistic movement has had the approval ol 
Mahatina Mma Gandhi and Gurudev Rabindranath Tagore. 
In the epic fight which Gandhijj waged against the mighty 
British imperialism, he realised the inherent possibi- 
lities of homogeneous linguistic units and reorganised 
the ‘Congress in 1920 on the linguistic basis. Thanks to 
this reorganisation the message of the Congress was 
carried to the remotest villages of this vast sub- continent. 
become our “national anthem, ee peee to the 
various Tifiguistic units of ‘Bharat Mata. ’ ‘ What the Poet 
approved and the Propliet blessed cannot be wrong. 

It is sometimes stated that the division of India on the 
linguistic basis will create a large number of states. 
The statement is not correct. At present there are 28 states 
under Parts A, B and C under the Indian Constitution. 
lf India is reorganised on the linguistic basis, there will 
be ten regional languages worth the name and 10 units 
and the present Part B and © States will either be 
merged jin the adjoining Part A States or form addi- 


tional Part A States, Even if the statement that 
the number of states will increase were true, it is not 
a matter to be alarmed at, because the U.S.A. con- 


sists of 48 units. . 

Fear js often expressed that linguistic states will 
lead to fragmentation or Balkanisation of India. There 
is confusion of thought in this. When Pakistan was 
carved out of India, it meant the setting up of a 
separate state, all links with India being.severed. The 
creation of a linguistic province implies the establish- 
ment of one more unit of the Indian Union. If the 
distinction between State and Government, Union and 
unit is kept in view, this confusion will not arise. 
Pakistan is a separate ‘union; Andhra is merely’ a 
unit of’ the Indian Union. Such new ° units will 
function within the frame-work of the Indian Consti- 
tution. The question of Balkanisation of India is, 
therefore, a bogey. 

In the opinion of seme, another drawback is that 
linguistic provinces may  erfcourage _ parochialism, 
There is some force in this contention. Real progress is 
possible only when the claims of local autonomy and 
national unity arẹ- carefully harmonised. But octa- 
sionally people think too much of the parts and too 
little of the whole, which. tends ‘to stultify political and 
economic progress. That is why our great leader 
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‘Prime Minister Nehru has been emphasising time and Another missile hurled at the movement is that it °°" 
again that one of the primary talks for us today is reverses the centripetal process initiated by the British ~ 
the real emotional integration of India. Luckily ‘for rulers. - Common. language, common administrative, 
us, the Hindw religious traditions fostered during the educational and legal systems, by which they tried to 
long vista of centuries will stand us in good stead in unify India, were introduced by them, a la all imperia- 
counteracting the ‘fissiparous tendencies released by lists, primarily in their interests and secondarily, if at 
linguistic division. The great Sankaracharya all, in our jnterests. That unity, say the critics, is now 
established four. maths, one at Badrinath in the Hima- being threatened. Is this criticism correct ? Though 
layas, a second at Dwaraka in the West, a third at Puri regional languages will be used for internal purposes, 
in the East-and a fourth at Sringeri in the South to the states will use Hindi in the place of English for 
svmbolise the all-pervasive cultural unity of our people. inter-statal purposes. The unity of the land will not, _ 
Moreover, our satdhya prayers take in théir strides the therefore, be impaired. Of course, the replacement of 
rivers flowing in different parts of India. Here we English by the regional languages in courts of law 
haye emotional integration par excellence. Our bristles with difficulties. But it should ‘not be heyond 
cultural traditions are too deep-rooted to be blown the wit of legal experts to think of some compromises 
away by any political or administrative structural alte- whereby nationa] interests and regional requirements K 
rations. could be properly dovetailed. Politics, as Lord Morley 3 


- . It is sometimes pointed out that in our enthusiasm would have it, is the art of the possible. 


we clamour for the setting up of States which are not I have tried to explain the merits nad demerits of 
economically ' self-supporting. “Marry in haste and the scheme of linguistic division which, I submit, should 
repent at leisure,” chime in the critics. When Sind apply only to those linguistic groups who are heirs to 
-was formed as a separate province in 1936, it suffered rich ‘cultural traditions and live jn territories respectable 
fiom this drawback. Now the new Andhra State faces jn size and abounding in material resources. F hope it 
an annual deficit of four crores. This is but a passing will be apparent from the above analysis that the 
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phase. With financial assistance from the Union balance of advantage lies with the linguistic division of 
Government during the transitional period and with the India. Te enriches cultural traditions, ensures the 
quickening of the pace of irrigation and power projects, functioning of real democracy and facilitates the proper 
this financial] drawback may not stare us in the face. utilisation of mineral resources. On the side of liabili- =< 
Another set of critics would say that the movement. ties, it may provoke parochial tchdencies and hamper the 
for linguistic division is ordinarily sponsored by uniform administration of justice throughout India. 
politicians who are not sure of the loaves and fishes of Taken all jn all, there is a case for the reorganisation of 7 
-ofice in composite states. This is, to say the least, a states, mainly if not solely, on the basis of oneness of : 
travesty of facts. This movement draws its sustenance language. An expert committee is at work. The ques- 7 
from deeply cherished popular aspirations. The martyr- tion is not whether but when this reorganisation should  +# 
dom of Amarajeevi Potti Sriramulu Chetti and the paŝ- take place. Jf the pace is slower, let us wait, keeping ip 
sicnate demonstrations it provoked in the Andhra area _in view the troubled times through which we are pass-— z 
should be an eye-opener to the critics who indulge inj ing. But our fanatical friends would say: Now or a 
such malicious lies. As the American poet Loweéll says, never. The situation calls for compromises and adjust- E 
-we should carefully distinguish between the “revolt of ments and not , for hunger-strikes and self-immolations. > 
intelligence’ and the “insurrection of ignorance.” The cock Has bean to crow and the dawn is not far off. = E 
: T i —:0: ene 


FOUNDATION OF INDIA’S EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM. 
`S A Hundred Years Ago 





By SURESHCHANDRA SHUKIA, 
Research Fellow,’ Central Institute of Education, Delhi 


Nu NETEENTEL of July. thi year is'in a real sense the time employed. in the East India House and by others. 
“centenary of India’s édūcational system. For although for the Scottish missionary Duff. However that may be, 
the first decisive blows'in favour of English education the document is remarkable for the clarity with which 
were, struck by Bentinck”and Macaulay in 1835, it was it foresaw the educational needs of Britain’s Indian 
not ull Wood’s despatch of 19th July, 1854 that the empire for the. next fifty years, And even when, in |: 
policy was firmly accepted and implemented’ all over Curzon’s time,’ changes corresponding to the altered > 
India, And then this was only one, even if the most political and economic situation were effected, the frame- 
important, component of the educational policy of the work Jaid down im’ 1854 was only further elaborated 
Indian empire. The aitthorship of the despatch-is and in some respects modified. . 
claimed by many for John Stuart Mill who was at that _ The policy. outlined in thé despatch consisted, œ> 
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-nitely, The Company’s rule, 


- „essentially, of three basic elements : English P R N 


‘elementary vernacular education and ‘some engincering 
education. The organisation to be set up for implement- 


ing these schemes consisted of universities for examining 


and granting degrees, departments of education for 


érganising and ‘inspecting English and vernacular schools 


and a ` scheme of grants-in-aid for non-government 


institutions: 


Almost immediately iie acquiring, a territory in 
Bengal, the Company were faced with the problem 6f 
finding people to man an. administration for collecting 
reyenue and for maintaining law and order. To start 
with, they. relied on such men as were available. Castes 
of hereditary clerks and civil servants, such as the 
were pressed into service, But even the 
limited Magisterial and other duties that the English 
had to.fulfil required the assistance of those who knew 
local laws, customs and language. It was to supply 
‘such assistants that the first institutions of learning were 
founded. These were the Calcutta Madrassa (1791), the 
Benares Sanksrit College (1792) and the Poona Sanskrit 
College (1821). These institutions served the additional 
political purpose of conciliating and attaching to the 
Company’s rule Pundits and Moulvis who had lost the 


` patronage that they wsed to receive at the hands of 
Their adherence to. 


Muhammadan and Marhatta rulers. 
(lis Company’s rule gave it added prestige and power in 
the eyes of the people. This policy of promoting 


‘Oriental learning’ born” out of political and administra- 


tive necessity, however, soon became a sacred principle 
particularly with those of the Company’s officials who 
had cultivated Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian. These! were 


. wany. and influential, centred round: the Asiatic Society 


of Bengal founded by Sir William Jones in 1781. Their 
influence can be noticed in the. Minute on Education by 
Governor-General Minto in 1811 and in the work of the 
General Committee of Fublic Instruction when it was 
founded in 1823. a 
Had the Company been just .of India’s many rulers 
collecting land revenue and administering Jaw and justice, 
it ‘is likely that this, policy could have continued indefi- 
however, was the instru- 
ment of important social changes in India as well as at 
home. Aided! by. the tribute from India, England’s ‘great 
manufacturing industry had its rise in the late eighteenth 
and the early nineteenth century. This industry required 
access to cheap. raw materials and markets in which to 
export its produce. The demand, therefore, arose that 
India be opened to private British trade and that it be 
ruled more and more in the interests of the entire British 
capitalist class. This change took almost the entire first 
half of the nineteenth century to be effected. 1813 saw 
tke abolition of the Company’s monopoly. of Indian trade, 
In 1833, the Company ceased to have any commercial 
interests in India’ at all, Its economic functions ‘ were 
row @onfined to administering India so as to facilitate 
to the utmost the sale of British manufactures in India, 
to encourage the production of cotton, indigo, raw silk ete., 


‘not yet the enunciation of a policy of. a 






IL, 1968 | 


and to help establish British planters in a jute a 
the like. ` - 
The ideological counterpart of this process was ~ 
urge for the cultural conquest of India. The first to 
a religious expression. Following Charles Gra 
Observations on the State of Society in the East Indi 
a new wave of enthusiasm for missionary work in In 


was visible. Grant himself who rose.to be the Chairm 


of the Court of Directors of the Company, Wilberforce 
the Parliament and the ‘group which gathered round hi 
advocated a vigorous policy of education and proselyti 
tion in India. when, therefore, in 1813, the Charter of | 
Company came up for renewal before the Parliament, 
clause was inserted providing for the expenditure 
Rs, I lakh annually “to be set “apart and applied: to 
revival and improvement of literature and the encoura 
ment of the learned natives of India and for the pron 
tion .of a- knowledge of the sciences.” This clearly ' 
bold culte 
transformation, It was more a response to administra’ 
needs increasingly keenly felt—expressed by the suc 
sive Governors-General Minto and Moira in their Minu 
of 1811 and 1815 ` respectively—than a concession 
missionary pressure. But the reponsibility for educa! 


‘was formally accepted and the door was’ how open 


far-reaching cultural changes. [In consequence of 
enactment, the General Committee of Public Tnstruc' 
was set. up, in, 1823. It set about spending the gre: 
part of iis resources in supporting Oriental instructi 
although séme institutions teaching English were ; 
managed by it. 


Over. the next twenty years, the ideology of culti 
conquest uriderwent a refinement and assumed a f 
more congenial to the empire. It shed its religi 
trappings and took jts stand almost exclusively on 
secular knowledge of the West. It sought to nurtur. 
class of Indian intermediaries standing ‘between 
government and the people solely on English “literate 
political economy and ethics. Macaulay is the m 


outstanding representative of this school of. thou 
though by no means its originator, This tre 
was strengthened by the emergence, particula 
in Bengal, of a class of people. who were m 


than eager to learn the English language and, in 
bargain, to accept the cultural fare that it, served ¢ 
The leisured Zemindars created by the Permar 
Settlement could find nothing better to do t 
cultivate the society and the language of the- Sal 
Employment under the Company and ‘the private tra 
converted yet another lot, including the class of her 


tary government servants who had: so far cultiv: 
Persian, to the side of English. We see, thus 
foundation of numerous venture sckbols opened 


Bengalis as well as Europeans who found nothing bei 
to do. This culminated in the establishment of 
Hindu. College at ‘Calcutta. The © enterprise had 
support of the most diverse sections. Sir Hyde. E 
the Chief Justice, the: rationalist English watch-mak 
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philanthropist David Hare, private English merchants, 
India’s first, modern man Raja Ram Mohun Roy and the 
great majority, of the not-so-modern, conservative Hindus 
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ade a TEIE of a limited class by’ conveying it 
through English it could not but become an engine of 
opperssion, But ' Hodgson’s arguments Were seriously 


who like, Raja Radhakanta Deb had read the signs of considered. 3 a 


enough 
Bishop’s 


Soon 
and the 


the times—all combined to support it. 
others, too, read these same signs 


College at Calcutta, the Baptist Missionaries’ College at- 


Serampore and Duff’s General Assembly’s ` Institution 
were founded in quick’ succession—all this while the 
Company's official educational’ policy was not yet settled 
in favour of English, 

What clinched the issue, 
was, perhaps, again, administrative necéssity. What with 
continuous wars and a growing administration, the 
Company’s finances were in ‘a very bad. state. When 
Lord William Bentinck succeeded to the office of 
Governor-General, he came- with an express. mandate for 
retrenchment. To this there.-was only one easy way, 
more extensive. employment of Indians, 
found expression in the Charter Act 1833 in the rather 
pompous promise . withdrawing all discrimination in 
employment. The Directors had from 1824 onwards 
been pressing for devising educational measures so as te 
prepare: Indians for more responsible appointments. 

Ground was thus ready for Macaulay’s rhetoric ta 
break a‘rather long-drawn stalemate in-the General 
Committee of Public Instruction. For quite a few yeare 
now the General Committee ‘had also been supporting 
many government institutions teaching English and even 
with) English as medium, But on all major questions of 
policy it was evenly divided between the supporters’ of 
English and Oriental learning. In 1835, it decided to 
réfer the matter to the government. Macaulay now wrote 
bis Minute in high-fiown language and imperfect 
knowledge advocating the policy of forming “a class who 
may be interpreters between us and the millions we 
govern—a class of persons Indian in blood and colour but 
English in tastes, in opinions,‘in morals and in intellect.” 
Bentinck ‘coneurring entirely’, the Committee set about 
organising zilla anglo-vernaculor schools, and developing 
the Hindu, Hooghly, Dacca and other colleges, 


in,, the 


far from completely. 


by 


however, 
assailed, futilely though, 


‘The question was, 
settled. The policy was 


those like Wilkinson of Bhopal who thought it possible 


to impart modern knowledge through Sanskrit. 


They 


succeeded only im persuading Bentinck’s successor Aucke 


land to restore stipends to the students of Sanskrit and 


Persian colleges. B. H. Hodgson, the Company's 
resident in Nepal, advocated education through the 
vernaculars. He demolished the main arguments against 


the vernaculars that there were too many of them, that 
they, were not fit vehicles for higher learning, ete. He 
showed that in the entire Bengal presidency there were 
only thrée languages—Bengali, Hindi and Urdu.’ ic 
recalled how -English itself Had devéloped from a crude 
lingo into a Janguage of culture because it was used for 
those purposes. He also showed that if learning were 


~ - 


immediate sense, 


a need which ~ 


There was yet another question: Does English 
education mean an adyancéd liberal education rearing 
up an intelligentsia cultivating learning or does it have 
only the more modest utilitarian; objective of supplying 
the lower rungs of the Company’s administration with 
incumbents ? The question turned out to be an unreal 
one, because it aimed at both. Indians were 
being utilised more and more in higher situations and - 
so a higher order of education was also necessary. And 
an intelligentsia is an essential requirement for reproduc- 
tien in education, ié, for turning out new generations 
of the educated. A high libera] education too, was, 
therefore, necessary. But the confusion existed and 
was only resolved by the despatch of 1854. 

The fact that English administration had been longest 
established in Bengal, the ‘extensive Englisly trade and 
other enterprises in the’ presidency and the existence of 
the leisured class of zemindars—all contributed to a 
great quantitative spread of English education and’ to 
the development of higher. education there. This even 
led the Council of Education to propose the establish- 
ment of a University at Calcutta as early as 1845.’ The 
Directors negatived the proposal and warned that “a 
high degree of scholastic knowledge” did not constitute 
“an essential qualification for the public service” But 
in Madras the situation was exactly the reverse. The 
employment demand for English education was compa- 
ratively low and a leisured zemindar class did not exist 
on the same scale as in Bengal. Besides. missionary 
influence which was, pretty strong with the Company in 
this presidency appears to have been exerted at firs 
against any government in education and later agains‘ 
the development of higher education. Their policy. 
acquiesced. in by a large section of the Madras 
administration appears to have been that purely utilitariar 


English education of a low standard should þa 
administered, as far as possible, through missionary 
agency. For a while, certainly, during the . Governor- 


ship of Elphinstone, the University Board pushed. for- 
ward a- policy of secular higher education in English 
under Government control but the higher classes of, the 
Madras ‘University’ did not flourish, This was due both 
to the unsympathetic policy of the Government and to 
the fact that the demand for higher education did not 
exist to the same extent in Bengal. A prolonged dispute 
between the Government and ‘the University Board was 
finally resolved only after the despatch of 1854 had laid 
down the policy of setting up finiversities and encouraging 
higher education. ` i 
Bombay, too, contributed its share towards 
controversiés in ‘regard to English education; Montstuart 
Elphinstone, Bombay’s first Governor, had laid” great, 
emphasis on extensive vernacular education but the 
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residents of Bombay and the princes of the presidency 
raised him a memorial in the form of Elphinstone 
Professorships for English literature, political economy 
and natural philosophy and mathematics. Young Parsis 


and Maharashtrians studied English, served the Company 


and wrote addresses) and pamphlets with as much 
facility as the Bengali bhadralok. But Bombay was the 
centre of a -considerable merchant middle-class with 
ambitions and. tendencies towards industry. This class 
had very much more use for its own language than had 
the Bengali Babu. An expression of this tendency is 
found in the controversy in the Bombay. Board of 


; cane between the supporters of vernacular and of 


English. Col. Jervis supported by’ all the Indian members 
of the Board was in favour of high educatior through 


the. vernaculars and their view was, for a while, even, 


upheld by the Government. But with, English. as ‘the 
language of the administration of the country, its 
premier position. was not very seriously challenged: 

As noticed earlier, the despatch set all-these questions 
at rest. It pronounced in favour of higher education 
as well as for a lower order of Anglo-vernacular „schools. 
In this it only clarified. and confirmed the fateful deci- 
sion of 1835, | 

The need for elementary and vernacular education 
had been perceived later but“ was nonetheless urgent. 
For a while the Company’s rule had spelt nothing but 
ruin for India’s widespread system of village. education 
which had been supported by the landowning and trading 
classes. But soon the Company itself felt the necessity 
of village education, Its own village functionaries 
should have learnt their three R’s and should be abla 
to perform their duties with at least reasonable efficiency 
and honesty. Also, both in order to support the State’s 
demand for revenue and the demand, of English industry 
for raw. materials, agriculture had to be, in some 
measure, “productive, While “in the initial stages, a 
starving peasantry had endangered its savings as well 
as its small farming capital to pay land revenue, this 
was no longer possible. And in any case an unprodiictive 
agriculture could not yield cotton and indigo, etc, Thus 
administrative and economic necessity called for literacy 
of at least a part of the peasantry so that it could 
take care of and improve its agriculture. Vernacular 


education thus comes into its own only about the late 
thirties and the~ forties of ~ the, nineteenth century 


although early administrators Moira (1815), -Elphinstone 


(1821) and Munro (1826) had all pointed to ‘its 
necessity. James Thomason, Lt-Governor of the North- 
Western Provinces, discovered, that his recent land revenue 
settlements could not be maintatined except on ‘the 
basis of the literacy of. at : 

peasantry, His scheme of gradually bringing the 
exisiing indigenous village schools ‘under Government 
control and supervision at a very low cost -and of setting 
up Government tahsildari schools to serve as models laid 
the foundation of a‘system of rural education which was 
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rural schools ‘tried out in Bengal from 1844 on- 
wards did not succeed mainly because the’ urge to read 
English and enter the ranks of Calcutta Babus had 
percolated down to the Bengal countryside. 


One of two other features of the system of vernacular 
education are worth notice. It was predominantly rural 
and was separated from predominantly urban English 
education which produced the elite of Indian society by 
the language barrier. Thus a, divided system of 
educatidén was established in which the society's elite was 
selected from a very ‘restricted periphery, Within the 
system of vernacular education itself; of the two 
objectives, educating the peasantry remained subsidiary 


and the aim of Government employment either directly - 


or after securing English education became predominant, 
An: interesting light on’ this situation is thrown by the 
discussions among Bengal civilians on the subject during 
1870's. The Governor, Sir John Campbell, had in 1870 
launched a. scheme. of ‘supporting indigenous schools of 
a very. inferior kind frequented: by the “masses”, Those 
upholding Sir John’s scheme criticised the 


intentions of the 1854 despatch. They said thése schools 
had been. captured by the ‘service classés’ and so the 
poorest quality of primary education should be organised 
in order that it - 
their rural vocations. 
scheme saw no objection to the fact that 
educalion became only the lowest rung of-a system 
which through many obstacles led to English education 
and to State employment. 


Critics of Sir John Campbell's 


The despatch of 1854 also emphasised the develop- 
ment `óf engineering education. Am earlier plan of 
tecknical education submitted by Julius Jeffreys in 
1835 had never been taken serious note of. Even after 
the opening of the’ Godavary anicut in the South, the 
Directors negatived a proposal of the Madras University 
Board for engineering classes. They insisted that 
engineers trained in England should be used. It is only 
after the opening of extensive canal works on the Ganga 
and the Jumna that the Roorkee Civil Engineering College 
was opened at the modest cost of a few hundred rupees 
a month, James Thomason had convincingly showed 
both the important share-of land revenues in the total 


revenues and the low cost at which * an engineering’ 


college could supply the personnel required for the canal 
works which would enhance 
advice fell on ready ears is 
already notéd that the Company was set upon a policy 
of encouraging production of * agricultural raw, produce 
in India. 

Wood’s despatch . was thus the first clear and. 
comprehensive enunciation of the educational policy 
suited to foreign rule retaining India as an agricultural 
colony of industrial Eogena 
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i | ENGLISH “OO 
-° HOLY ABU (A tourist’s guide’ to Mount Abu 


and its Jaina Shrines): By the late Muni Shri Jayanta © 


Vijayaji. Translated from Gujarati by Dr. Umakant 
Premanand Shah. First edition, 1954. Shri. Yasho- 
. Uijaya Jaina Granthamala, Bhavnagar fIndia). Pp. 
215. Price Ré:..10 or.16sh. os j 


. `- As a great centre of Jaina pilgrimage and as a seat 
of some of the finest architectural monuments of ‘the 
last phase-of the Ancient Period of our history, Mount 
Abu has always o¢cqupied-a. distinguished place on the 
religious: and, cultural map of our country., The present 
work is a free English version (the third of its kind) 
of ‘the’ Gujarati publication “(third edition) called 
Tirtharaja Abu by the late Muni Shri Jayanta Vijaya, 
which is. the first’'of a series of five works on .Mount 
_ Abu and‘its environs (1933-49) from” the pen of the 

same, indefatigable * worker ‘in thé field of Jaina” 


_ literature and antiquities. The original work, as the 


translator observes (Introduction; .p. xxvii), jis “pri- 
marily a guide-book for pilgrims and tourists and not. 
a scientific textbook on.the art and architecture of the 
shrines, eta., on Mount. Abu,” although the translator 
gives, the author full credit for collecting in his five 
‘volunies almost all possible information upon his sub- 
ject and for his attempted interpretation of the 
. numerus relief sculptures in the temples and his ex- 
. ploitation. of all known: inscriptional’ evidence. The 
present work goes a long way tọ- fill the. lacunae 
noticed above by the translator. . For not only is. it 
introduced to us with a learned Foreword from the 
` pen of Dr. V.'S. Agrawala (with a description of the 
two most famous temples of Vimala Vasahi and Luniga 


Vasahi illustrated. by ground plans) and a stimulating - 


Introduction by the translator (with . numerous and 
valuable suggestions for a scientific study of the sites 
<i Mount Abu and its monuments), but it concludes 
With four Appendices (including an important gtossary 
gf technical terms and iconographical notes), a select 
Bibliography and lastly and above all a complete series 


of seventy-two well-executed plates. : Other interesting _ 


additions are an obituary notice of ‘the original author 
by Dr. Helen M. Johnson (Research scholar of the 
Oslo University, U.S.A.) and a full list of his works: 
(twenty-five in all), a programme for visitors to Mount 
Abu and a list, of-select opinions: on the art of its 
monuments, ‘The translator has ‘shown good sense by 
adding a chapter on’ the geology and early history .of 
Mount Abu, and a, chapter on general information and 
while leaving intact ‘most of the original .descriptive 
matter, he has supplemented or corrécted it in his foot- 


è 


notes.. PO Ti 
Altogether this work is bound to be -very useful 
10 


and Indian languages are reviewed in 


The Modern ‘Review. But reviews of all books sent cannot be guaranteed. 
Newspapers, periodicals, school and college text-books, pamphlets, reprints of 
magazine articles, addresses, etc., are not noticed. j ; 
. veceived -for- review cannot be acknowledged, nor .can any enquiries relating 
. . thereto answered. No ‘criticism of book-revi 
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ews and notices is published. _ 
_ « Ebrror,-. The Modern Review. 


‘alike to tourists and students of Indian religion as well `; 
as art and architecture. l K ee: 
| U. N. GHOSHAL ` ;. 
:THE FIRST TWO NAWABS OF AWADH: Py” 
Dr. Askirbadilal Srivastava, Ph.Ð., -D.Litt. ` Second“: 
edition, Published by Shivalal Agarwal and Co: Lids i 
Hospital Road, Agra. Pp, «w-+307. Price Rs. 12-8.: > 
_ The wide country comprised within the valley of ~ 
the Ganges and the Jamuna has been the crucible ite- 
which the various races and peoples that streamed into. 
India’ across the ages- were mélted and later on fused . - 
to form a common ctltural pattern. This-is also the... » 
region which has. been at the van’ of the fight against © 
foreign Uomination.. Oudh bounded. within the Ganges’ ` 
and the Ghogra is’ ohly a segment of this wide zéne; 
but ever since the establishment of the Gahadwals and 
the immigration of other Rajput tribes by the pressuré 
of Turkish intoads, it has been the home of sturdy 
fighters, whose manly vigour sustained by the wonder- 
ful fertility of the. country and mythology, flashes - 
casually in the pages of the Persian chronicles. -Take -` 
for instance, the rising’ under ‘ Dalki and Malki; dés- ` 
.cribed by. Minhaj, the insurrection of the Bachgoti tribé | 
„atthe end of the’ 15th century and: the stand made by: 
a number of Rajput chiefs for feudal independencd | 
which were for ‘thé first‘time revealed by the’ researchés, .. 
ôf Dr. Ashirvadi Lal in 1933. So Aa Tans ae 
I drew poitted attention to this aspect of what 1. -94 
would call Oudh Baron’s War in course ‘of a véview of 9 
this book in the Oriental Interary Digest, Poona. This 23 
new edition published after: the lapse‘of twenty years #3 
sustains the’ authors reputation as an indefatigable ,. 3-4 
worker in -the field of Indian history; for he has, taket -i ivg 
note of the new material «that have cémeto light “eag 
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` RE 3 QUEST AND THE GOAL: By Nolini 
Kanta Gupta: Published by Sri Aurobindo Ashrama, 
Pandicher ry. Pp. 208, Price—Paper: Rs. 828, Cloth 


Ka 487. 


“Sri Nolini Kanta is a distinguished colleague and 
an. immortal apostle -of the- great Rishi . Aurobindo, He 
is a forceful writer and an original thinker and the 
reputed author of a good many books in English and 
Bengali. Seated in the spiritual atmosphere of Aurobindo 
Ashrama at Pondicherry on the south-east coast of 
India he has been devoted to study, meditation, think- 
ing ahd writing ever since 1910 for about, four decadés 


l and a balf. Such devout and dedicated souls are indeed 


very few in religious institutions of modern India. 

The present volume is æ collection of 28 contributions 
wiitten betwéen 1944 and 1950. ‘Of these articles the 
frst seven are papers and the rest are notes and, 
comments. The former were published in various 
journals, such as Hinldoostan Quarterly, Proceedings of 
the Indian Philosophical Congress and other magazines 
whereas the latter are selected from tlie editorials contri- 


buted to the Advent Quarterly. All these articles ave 


clearly thought out and carefully written for those who 
aspire for a higher life. Thoughtfulness and originality 
are marked’ in each of them. “These compositions may 
very well be regarded as elucidations and amplifications 
of Sri Aurobindo's Philosophy and their style too is 
somewhat similar to that of Sri Aurobindo. `, 

The last but one article is entitled the New World 
Ideal. It is asserted that the New Faith upheld by the 
Christian Berdeyaev and Neo-Brahmin Gerald Heard 
and the French Bio-physicist Lecomte du Nouy is ful- 
filled in the world ideal as envisaged by Sri Aurobindo. 
The author makes bold to say that the great secret dis- 
covered by the Sage of Pondicherry is the spiritualisa- 
tion.and divinisation of matter and material life. If that 
be the goal of the new world.ideal then we must admit 
our inability to realise its newness, and to sound, its 
significance, Do not the Gita and the Upanishads often 
declare unanimously that the Spirit is seen through all 
beings, even the grossest in the light of super- 
consciousness ? It is nothing more or less than the 
Vedic ideal enunciated and experienced by the Rishis 
eentuties ago. Sri Aurobindo is certainly a lineal 
descendant of our Rishis as well.as a continuator, and 
confirmer, of the ancient ideal, It may be said that 


_ innovation is almost an impossibility in Indian Thought. 


We lag behind none to appreciate the uniqueness and. 
profundity of his Philosophy which seems to be still 
unsurpassed in this century. But when lie tells of 
divinising and spiritualising matter we are afraid | it 
smacks a Hegelianism which is different from the 
Vedanta, the crest jewel of Indian Thought. . 

SWAMI JAGADISWARANANDA, 


SOCIAL CONTACTS OF FRENCH WOMEN 
IN CALCUTTA: By Miss Indira Sarkar, M.A. Pub- 
lished by Messrs. Chukervertty Chatterjee & Co. Lid. 
Calcutta. Pp. 68. Price Rs. 3. 


Duritg World World IT the author, the . only 


$ daughter of the late Prof. Benoy Sarkar, was engaged 


in social work and in that connection she came into 
contact with French women Social ‘workers who visited 
Calcutta, This brochure is a record of hér happy 
experience of those abnormal days. 
reading. 


| SOCIAL, AND RELIGIOUS sora s IN 


` AE MODIN. REVIEW OR APRIL, 1088 


It is pleasant | 
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sasachart. Published by The National echt & 
Publications Ltd., Bombay. Pp. 47. Price Re. 1. 


This booklet traces the intellectual and religious 
movements in :India which were the fruits of the con- 
tact between the East and the West. There were re- 
form movements in Hinduism, Islam and also among 
the Zoroastrians. Raja Ram Mohun Roy stands supreme 
as the pioneer, The missionaries of Serampore played 
a great part in, Bengal by introducing the printing press, 
newspapers and modern education. ‘The’ author gives 
proper place to the Brahmo Samaj and its leaders in 
his narrations. The Prar thana Samaj, of Bombay played 
its part. less vigorously in Southern India. Parsis and 
Muslims were also not idle. Various attempts were 
made for popularising the study and publication of 
the Avesta, The Parsis abandoned the purdah and at- 
tempted to raise their standard to the level of Euro- 
péeans. Reform movements among Muslims took the 
form of the spread of English education, and the found- 
ing of a college at Aligarh marks a great beginning. 
Arya Samaj, Gourakshini Sabha, Ramakrishn& Mission, 
Radha Swami Sastang, Deva Samaj and Theosophical 
Society, all played their part and. contributed towards 
reforms and progress. Various laws were enacted as a 


result of thése movements, ‘The brochure aie se wide 
circulation, EE 


FOR DEMOCRACY: By Amlan Datta. Published 


by Prachi Prakaskah, Calcutta. Pp. 140. Price Rë. 1-8. 


‘This is the second edition of the book Which we 
reviewed in June, 1954. Two new essays, viz., ‘An Essay 
on Soviet Economie Development’ and Tadusttialisa- 
tion and Integral Humanjsm’ have been added. The 
essay “On Gandhism’ has beth replaced by ‘ids and 
Meats”. The additions have enhanéed the quality of 
the book, the printing ahd get-up have been improved 
and the ‘number of pagés itcreased from: 116 to 140 
but the. price has not been increased. 


AN ESSAY ON SOVIET ECONOMIC DEVE- 
LOPMENT: By. Amlan Datta. Published by Prachi 
Prakashan, 12 Chawringhée Square, Caléutta-l.’ he 
38. Pree Re. 1. 


The writer of this.essay has critically examined de. 


industrial statistics published by USSR from time -to 


time to pr ove the economic progress of the éountry and 
also the rise in the standard of living of the people 
and thas shown that “the Soviet people have paid for 
industrialisation not only jn ‘the form of ¢onsumption 
foregone but also freedom sacrificed .” Mr. Datta has 
further shown that the so-called ‘marketable surplus’ iù 
agriculture was really “forced surplus, abd “the differ- 
elice between the pay of qualified and unqualified labour 
is of Such classical magnitude as doés not exist in 
Western Europe.” An essay of this nature ably written 
based on data published by authorities of USSR, will 
be an eye-opener to all ‘students who find nothing 


wrong and everything good in Soviet totalitarian 
planning, 
| = ‘A. B. Durr 


PURBACHAL RECONSIDERED: The Caéhiar 
States aga! ganisation Committee, Silchar (Cachar). 
Price Rs, 2. 


A movement for the formation of a separdte 
Congreas. Province called the’ Purbachal Pradesh, 
eommprising the Districts of Cachar, Manipur, Tripura 
and the Lushai Hills was started by the Cachar Dig- 
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trict Congress Committee in 1948 and a booklet 


~ pamed A Plan for Purbachal written by. Sri J, K. Chou- 
dhury wase published in the same year. The booklet 


was an eye-opener to those persons who were quite 
in the dark. about the-miserable plight of the nop- 
Assamese population in the State of Assam. - After 
the attainment of independence the Governmental 
machinery of Assam has left no stone unturned to 
impose Assamese culture and language on the tribal 
peoples and the Bengali-speaking population inhabit- 
ing. this frontier province of India -which was aptly 
called “A Museum of Nationalities” by Sir Bamfylde 
Fuller a few decades ago in- his’ Preface to the Garos. 
by -A. Playfair. This aggressive policy of the Govern- 
ment of Assam created great discontent amongst the 
non-Assamese population whose instinct of self- 
preservation and*the necessity of self-expression 
induced them to put up this legitimate claim for the 
creation of a new State. Owing to. unavoidable cir- 
cumstances the proposal for Purbachal was abandoned 


‘for the time being:and things were worsening day by 


day. The movement led by the Cachar District Con- 
gress Committee did not, however, subside. It was 
rather gradually gaining ground and ‘gathered momen- 
tum in April, 1954, when a Memorandum based on 
Sri Choudhury’s original work was submitted to the 
States Re-organisation Commission at New Delhi. The 
book under review is “really a reprint of the original 
Memorandum shorn of the- formal statements ex- 
clusively meant for the Commission.” All the aspects 


-of the Purbachal plan have. more donvincingly and 


elaborately been dealt with in the present work which 
is the outcome of painstaking studies on past events 
and current political and economic affairs of Assam. 
The book contains a revised proposal for the 
formation of new States and it is divided into two 
parts. The first part will convince the reader why in 
spite of living together for eighty years there is no 
other altenative left to the non-Assamese population 
today than to get away from Assam. ‘The. pitiable 
condition of Cachar, the only Bengali-speaking District 
of Assam has been presented with ample documentary 


evidence, It is really shocking to learn that all non- 


Assamese inhabitants in the State of Assam are called 
“non-indigenous” and all the avenues of employment 
gre closed to those “non-indigenous” inhabitants who 
cannot produce domicile certificates.’ Is their- condi- 
tion anyway better than those of our countrymen 
who have settled in South Africa? 

Part TI of the present book ‘contains a construc- 
tive scheme for the creation of a composite State, 
which is conceived to be a centrally administered 
one. The main item of. the revised proposal is the 
constitution of a Purbachal State by the merger of 
the District of Cachar with Tripura State, 

The re-organisation of Indian States is the problem 
of problems of Free India and it is the duty of the 
States Re-organisation Commission, appointed by the 
Central Government to give special attention to the 
condition of the District of Cachar which wants to be 
separated from Assam for its security and prosperity. 


Purbachal Reconsidered; which is a timely publication -- 


proves beyond doubt that the creation of a new State 
in the North-Eastern part of India is essentially 
necessary not only for the integrity of our national 
life but also for the political, cultural and economic 


, 


uplift of the country as a whole. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
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_ BHARATIYA ARTHANITI; 
Roy. Published by Messrs, H. Chatterjee & Co. 
Ltd., 19 Shyama Charan De St., 
2694-114-v. Price Rs. 3-8, 
This is a book on Indian economies in fourteen 
chapters. The subjects dealt with are Natural Efviron-. 
ment, Population, Social Conditions and Economic 
Environment, Agriculture and Agricultural Credit, Co- 
operation, Revenue and Treasury, Industrnies—cottage 
and large-scale, Labour Laws and Trade Unions, and 
Communications. This is Part I of the book and the 


author contemplates to bring out Part IT containing- a 


other subjects of Indian economy. Books in Bengali 
on Indian economies are not many and the book under 


review is a welcome addition to a subject to which the” 


Indian public is showing an increasing interest. The 
book although written primarily for students of the 


University will be a good guide to a man of average. >. 2 


education to understand etonomic problems of his 
country which confront him in everyday life. The 


subjects dealt with are presented to the reader in ¢lear - 


language based on facts chronologically arranged sup- 
ported by- current and authentic statistical figures and 
conclusions ‘arrived at by commonsense logic, will not 
tire the patience as an ordinary text-book on economics 
is likely to do. The author’s arguments: and even his 
conclusion are stimulating and thought-provoking. 


“RUSSIA KI SAMAJTANTRI DESH: Tran- 
slated by Amalendu Das Gupta. Pp. 72. Price As. 4. 


This is another publication of Prachi Prakashan of | ah 


Calcutta who are placing books in the Calcutta market 


at a very cheap price. The present booklet is a trans. 


Slation of speeches delivered by a Communist ‘and an 
antj-Communist for and against Communism, as it is 
found in the Russia of Stalin. Although the reader is 
expected to draw his own conclusions, the booklet is 


‘publisbed.as a propaganda against Communism as is 


evident from the statement in the Preface. | 
A. B. DUTTA 


MEGH-O-CHAND: “By Ant Kumar Bandyo- |-. 
‘padhyaya, Published by Santi Devi Bandyopadhyay —.. 4 


at 10-B, College Row, Caleutta-9. Santi Library, 
81, Hewett Road, Allahabdd-8. Price 12 annas. 

This small volume contains one single juvenile story. 
picked up from the very common life of rural Bengal. 
A plaintive note permeated by literary flavour runs 
through the*whole book.. The story is interesting read- 


ing and will be very much entertaining to those for. 


whom it is meant. The author has spared no pains to 
write m a simple and lucid style. 
appreciated by thg young readers, 


o 


HINDI 


y 


ACHAR AUR DHARMA: By ‘Prof. Dewan Chand’ 
Sharma, Published by Rajpal and Sons, Nai Sarak, Dethi. 


Pp. 56. Price twelve annas.. 

_This booklet is made up of Gandhiji’s teaching’ on 
Satyagraha, the spinning-wheel, celibacy, punctuality, 
vows, conquest, of anger and other constituents of human. 
conduct, but co-related to incidents and situations in his 


own life. Hence its appeal to every reader, young or old." 
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The book will be- 
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SA N “THE MODERN REVIEW FOR. APRIL, 1955. ve oe, 
R a k : A a oy 
E GUJARATI , © Mrs. Prem-Lila Mehta, wife of Shri Kanti 


` KELAVANIVADE . KRANTI: By` Vithaldas 


Marante! Kothari. Published by the Gujarat Vidya- 


pitha, Ahmedabad, 1950. 


Price Rs. a 
Gujarat: Vidyapitha was founded by’ Gandhiji 


in: ‘toot, since then. it. has developed and progressed. 
Credit is due for it, not only to the-staff and workers 


Paper : cover, . Pp, 804. 


but also“to the presiding geniuses like the late Vallabh-’ 


bhai Patel, and. also Morarjibhai. ‘Desai. 
principle of imparting education. to youths 
sexes. was that sof. making ‘them’ good 


The basic 
of both 


_ the last thirty years is told in. this- book, which has 
been called “Change, through Education” ‘and indeed 
- Gujarat bas - changed. ånd the Vidyapitha. has contri-, 
' buted largely to it. It has procured and spent 14.lakhs 
of rupees for its maintenance and survival, and today 
the’ Rajpramukh Dr. Rajendra Prasad is its Chan- 


‘cellor. The writer has utilised every piece of availible. 


material in the composition of thé book, with a very 
useful index and has been able to publish one’ which 
will enure to the lasting credit ‘of ‘his labours, his pen 


_ and. the Pitha, 


_ PREM. SAURABH: By M rs, Sarojini- 
M.A, Published. by -N. M.. Tripathi &°Co., 
bay-2, 1961. . Illustrated jacket. 

Pp. 852. Price Rs. 3 3, 


è 


Thick car d-board. 





“TO THE YOUTH OF INDIA 
SWAMI VIVEKANANDA i aie 


The object of - this publication is to bring within the easy reach of our `` 


of the Swami Vivekananda’s message to the sons and SA EAEE of -o F 


Page 168 a a E 
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citizens and 


_ reminiscences and welfare activities of . her - 
` patriotic’ nationals. The’ history of the institution for 


All her life Shrimati Prem- - 
hla was active and the interesting iweidents and let-" 
illustrating her work and which, 


"Mehta. i 
. Bom- “ 


| student. population a.small, cheaply-priced. yet representative selection 





Chandra” Manubhai Mehta, Director of Posts and 


Telegraphs, Shillong, Assam, the son of the late Sir- 


Manubhai N. Mehta, Diwan of Baroda, ‘died @ short 
time ago, when she’ was, 
Amiefica; to get acquainted with Social Welfare Work 


‘ there. Connected on hér mother’s sidé with a ain l 

she. ; 
Lady * Vidya: Gavin n 
Nilkanth, B.A., M.B.E., who along with her sister, 


known Social’ Reform family of Ahmedabad, 


claimed. as her maternal aunt, 


Sharda, 2.¢. Mrs, “Premlila’s mother, nuwere the first 


lady graduates of Gujarat., It is Jady: Vidya Gavin’s — 


contemplating a tour. of ' 


s ~ 


talented daughter whq has arfanged and ended the - 


aunt’s— 
Sharda Behen’s—daughter. 


ters written by her, 
have found a due place in this composition, are sure: 
to make the reader rate high ` both her and Mrs. 
Sarojini’s. work aš- her biographer. 

an KMJ ; 


' Books. Received. 

We. have received a ‘well-got-up and, Soy 
illustrated, magazine, entitled Pictorial Japan. Tt con- 
tains informative articles on and about Japan. The 
journal’ will be very useful, for the. would-be tourists: 
of Japan ‘and also those interested’ in. Japanese affairs, - 


It is published by Japan Overseas Publicity Asso-; ` 


ciation and issued from Kaizo Bldg, No. 3, 1-Chome, 
Kyobashi, Chuo ; ‘Ku, Tokyo, ieee 
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The Fisherman Koboyana , >. Nobody knows for certain, All that is known is 


that while the peoples of the world live with terror in” 


George Godwin writes with burning concern their hearts, and a deep and. passionate hatred of these 
in The Aryan Path about the fate’ of deféncé-~ scientific “horrors, their governments pour out their treas - 
less humanity in the hands’ of the, half- -asleep sire in uhending_ stream to achieve bigger and ‘more 
architects’ of new methods of mass dest uction ; ghastly scientific imgtruments of mass destriction, | 

' So it is that today this. obscure Japanese fisherman, 
` the ill-fated Koboyana, becomes for millions a symbolic. 
: figure, representing the simple people of the earth ‘who 


From his fishing boat Koboyana cast ‘his net into 
the Pacific, into an- empty ocean under the vault of a 


clear, blue. sky. Koboyana was done > with war, aid 
was once more pursuing the calling traditional to his may hecome immolated on this bloody altar of science, 


people, that of a deep-sea fisherman, ` served, as it is, by the blind „priests of political SYStEMS, 
Koboyana, then, had done ‘with war; but had war, of crazy nationalism, - 7 
done with Koboyana ? How can the Koboyanas of the world, that is, all 
- In.a sense it had. He no D wore. a uniform or inarticulate, peace-loving people, implement their will. 
responded - unquestioningly to the iron discipline of the; to halt the work of the scientists who now labour to 
national “military machine.. 'He was free to fish, and. bring about the destruction of all human. life on earth ? 


thete beneath the keel of his craft was the whole, vast In the Dictator countries, they. have no voice. Have 
Pacific for a fishing ground, they. a voicé in the great Democracies ? 
Koboyana, no‘ doubt, heard talk in port of new ex- During the parliamentary election in . England in 


_ periments to advance that, western science which had 1950, twelve professors in Birmingham ‘University issued 
manifested itself ..in the wiping out. of the city of a manifesto. They appealed to the electors to put 
Saracen with most of its men, women, -children and, party politics aside and to vote for those candidates who 
unborn bahbes.. r orld government. 

‘But, all. that, no -doubt, did not. disturb the fisher of wows ev o eo Oe 
the deep; for Bikini lay beyond his horizon, and what has an all too brief breathing space’in which to under- 
was being done there had no greater significance for the take the supreme moral and intellectual task of creating 
Japanese sea peasant than it may have for you who read 4 pew social institution, capable of controlling the 
these lines, ` ` limitless powers of destruction now at our disposal. TE 

When: Koboyana began: to feel sick he reported to -we fail-to make this effort we may well follow the dino- 
the doctor. A Gieger; counter was brought . to bear. edur and the dodo to extinction. 

“Kou, have been contaminated by -radio-active air,” he 
was told.: “You have: breathed death from the vapours 
of Bikini,” 

* But the American experiments at Bikini had taken, 
site six months béfore that. Was it: possible that 
those poisonous emanations were blowing about the 
vast Pacific still ? 

What did science say about it? 

It was quite clear: once set free, the. products of 
a great thermonuclear’ explosion remained as lifedestroy- 
ing agents not föt months, years or™-decades, but pro- 
bably for a thousand years! 

I do not know whether Koboyana, who died a pain- 


This was a magnificent gesture, but no more, for, 
whatever a parliamentary candidate might pledge him- 
self to perform in the House of Commons, if elected, 
once in he js’ little better than a small boy ina big  . 
school. He must accept the Party Whip. He must do | 
no political thinking of his own. 

- When the- free electors send a candidate to represent 
them in Parliament, they surrender all political power : 
it passes at once to the elected Member, and he, in turn, 
becomes the creature of the. Party caucus. 

There is only one political device whereby the will 
of the people can °be established beyond all conjecture :- 
ful and horrible death from radio-active contamination it-is the Referendum. And, surely, a- Referendum of 
contracted while fishing jn a great ocean in a world “at the common people of. all nations would be unanimous 
peace,’ had childern, But a child begot of one thus for the cessation of all atomic activity not directed to- 
doomed js, also -doomed ; for this” is ‘tHe fundamental the service of-man, but to his destruction. 
difference between the atom bomb and the hydrogen, It is being spread abroad that atomic energy will 
bomb, and the now old-fashioned high explosive bomb or redeem man from- much of the curse of toil, and make 
shell: the explosion is not the end of the destruction’ him master of such.power that he will live on earth as 
wrought, but only its beginning. a-god. Who can believe that? It is one of the first 

Rain js falling in Birmingham, England. . The Geiger mathematical brains of our time who repudiates that 
counter chatters. It is radio-active rain, Where is claim: Hoyle, of Cambridge, who states it as the fact 
it from? The far Pacific? | Or from beyond the Urals, that nuclear energy for industrial ends is far leas econo- 
where the Russians are éxploding atom and hydrogen; mical than several alternatives, for example, hydro-electric , 
bombs? ` | power, è | 


' ~ 


Here is their case, in part :—Civilized mankind © 





_ "As I write the evening newspaper is brought to me. 
‘And I read this: ' l ze 

“Mr, Noel-Baker, added, “I think the Government, 
like lots of other people, regard disarmament as Utopian. 
They have come to think that immense armaments, long- 


term conscription, constant development 
immense expenditure on military research, 
the Almighty’s ordering of the world—‘only to be ended 
when. He works new and -universal miracles in the 
hearts and minds of men. We are now. spending £160 
millions a year on military research and develop- 
ment . « . Some people suggested that if weskept piling 
up ‘these bombs no one would ever dare to use’ them. 
But the whole of history is against that view.” 

But this, it has to be borne in mind, is as a voice 
crying in the wilderness. It is overborve by other 
“voices of military Jeadets, such as- Field-Marshalk 
Montgomery, who declared with apparent zest that 
Britain will most certainly use atomic weapons in any 
future war. It is overborhe’ by the ačts and utterance 
of scientists, some now on'their defence, -others sublimely 
unaware of the evil they are about. 

Professor A. V. Hill, a past-president of the British, 
Association for the Advancement of Science, in a news- 
paper article, repudiates on behalf of ‘the scientists, any 
guilt for the development of atomic energy. Hë does 
that with sound sense. But what may be said of the 
scientists when they turn their new and terrible know- 
ledge, at the behest of the politicians, to the creation of 
thunderbolts more terrible than any thrown by Jove? 

For here is the point. Only the physicists who pos- 
sess the technical knowledge for the production of nuclear 
energy can make’ an‘ atom or hydrogen bomb. Their 
guilt begins when, at that point, they do not revolt. 
True, here and there, there have been those who refused 
to lend their brains to such evil ends. They have’ been 
-more often denounced than hailed. 

_ [n our day-to-day affairs we judge others by their 
© actions, and to do that when judging of the intentions of 
, governments is as sensible and sound, - 

We would hold it suspicious of a neighbour if he 
had a fixed rifle aiming at our door, or threw up 
around ‘his lot a barbed wire fence over which he 
grimaced at us. T 

Yet, while we pour out our treasure on armaments, 
and while we hurl our defiances at those whom we fear, 
and who, in -their 
‘peace,.and declare our peaceable intentions. 
= ` Jf we mean peace, should we not prepare for it and 
| nok fot war ? . l 

In ais book Armamenis and History? 
J.F.C, Fuller has this to say: ` 

“It. is possible to have all manner of societies—theo- 
cratic, atheistic, plutocratic, communistic, democratic, 
_ ete., but, so far it has not been found possible to have a 
- warless society.” | ; 

Implicit in that unpleasant statement of fact is 
the counsel of despair which the writer- leaves unuttered. 
[t would seem to be this: There will always be wars, 
for there always have been. s 

Here, I think, the military mind overlooks what is 
fundamental, i.e, what is meant by the word “WAR.” 

Writers like General Fuller do not appear to have 
paused to consider that the last war has been’ fought. 
There can never be a war again. For’ wars are fought, 
by armies against armiés, and upon fields of battle or 
upon the high seas by naval ships. The last war was 
fought between 1914 and 1918. ‘That ordeal) from. 
which we have so recently emerged was the first, conflict 


of weapons, 


Major-General 
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of nations under arms, of organized mass destruction of 
civilian populations. Under ‘the debris of the cities of 


- Europe lie buried forever, what were once more or less 
. honoured, the Rules. of War, 
Let us never for one moment forget that. For any. 


future conflict between the nations some new word is 
necessary, for the word “war” will not do. Perhaps 
mass massacte, then? No, not that either. For a 
massacre ends when the last body is cast into the 
communal grave. And any future conflict > between 
nations will be as a vast and irremediable suicide pact, 
a tremendous: hara-kiri, in the process of which the 





combatants will disembowel one another. .And worse: | 


will poison for 
generations. 


ever the germ plasm of all future — 


The speed with which the world moves along this, 


dark path to- self-destruction has already rendered. 
obsolete ‘the terriblé agent that destroyed Hiroshima. 
We have this on the authority of Lord. Boyd Orr, F.R.S. 
and of Professor, E. S, Shute, Reader in Nuclear Physics 
at Cambridge. University. . a 

When it comes to turning ‘his skills to the service 
of death the ingenuity of man knows no limit. 

Atom bombs? Obsolete, my dear fellow. Hydrogen 
bombs, then ? Those, too! Then what, please, in their 
place to defend us against our enemies ? 

Many most excellent. devices. Dust, charged with 
radio-active particles to be loosed in the air. Then 
tadio-active dust spread on the ground. 

But here the bacteriologist: protests. Should his 
science play Cinderella ? Certainly not. And what ‘could’ 
serve the end in view better than the scientific dissemina- 
tion of death-dealing diseases among one’s enemies ? 
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Not | long. sittce, Dr, Wansborough Jones told, | in a 
lecture on “Present Science and Future Strategy,” how 
science now knew of a substance. seven ounces ce which 
could wipe Al life from. the face of the earth, 

Tt is a little dificult for the simple folk of the world 
to square that sort of thing with scientific freedom from 
moral guilt, ` Yet it is by. such activities that men win 
honours and rewards. 

In his book, Power, Bertrand (Russell wrote : 

“If I had to select four men who have-had more 
power than any others, I should mention Buddha and 
Christ, Pythagoras and Galileo.” 

How curious is the throught that none of these had 


. other than, such power as flows from the fount of spiritual 


& 


. fica ions to 


- reyersed the process of orginal Tndian tradition, 


truth ? 

The religion of the West, at least, pays lip-service 
to the power of the spirit, but by the mouths of its 
high priests blesses the architects of a scientific hell, 

The meanest, most cowardly and corrupt of arguments 
are advanced to justify the so-called defensive measures 
of atomic invention, 

ånd, undisciplined by higher authority, perhaps 
even with its tacit approval, military commanders shout 
their defiances at their potential foes. . Yes, certainly, 
we shall use atomic bombs jn the next war! Nor is 
that all, for these warlike ones are very free with the 
name of God. 

We, who are the common people, the Koboyanas of 
the world, can do but little to brake the Juggernaut 
that now rumbles upon the way which leads over the 
rim of hell. 

_ But one thing we can do. “We cati voice our feelings 
and repudiate by word of month at least, those who 
now -lead the world from the light and ‘drag humanity 
towards the final catastrophe, 
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' Woman’s Place of Honour in Hindu 
Society 
Prabuddha Bharata. writes Aen 


. Conirary to what modern citicism may aver or 
present-day social conditions may warran;, women jn the 
India of the past enjoyed considerable freedom and 
privileges inj the spheres of activity specially suited to 
them. The idea of perfect equality existed, without 
the least trace of rivalry -or dissatisfaction so very 
characteristic of our times, The ancient Hindus: gave 
practical expression to the idea of perfect womanhood 
by associating it with perfect and legitimate independence. 
To them such freedom on the part of woman was not 
meant to be construed as unrestricted liberty to act in 


any manner detrimental to the well-established: traditiong 


of the community. Freedom and equality, as between 
man and woman, have ‘their delicately poised norms 
and etiquette, circumscribed by the ideals and values 
for which the nation stands. For the sake of one man’s 
or woman’s exclusive pleasure, where such pleasure 
clashes with the larger interest 
time-honoured principle of universal well-being can be 
sacrificed. „In accordance with this wisdom of “the ages, 
the ancient lawgivers of India laid down rules for the 
guidance of both men and women (and not woman alone, 
to their disadvantage). The inequalities and disquali- 
which womem were seen ‘to have been 
subjected at a later petiod of India’s history, whatever 
the justification in their behalf, have a 
et, 


of the community, no ` 


one cannot say without reservation 


that in all these 


later centuries, when the progressive emancipation of the - 3 


Hindu woman became retarded, there was any deli 
berate desire on the part of the Hindu man to disrespect 
her or deprive ae of her pristine place of honour in 
society.. 

The ideal woman in India is the” mother. To the 
Hindu, within the family or without, the word ‘woman’ 
calls up to the mind motherhood first and foremost. This 
Hindu conception of woman as mother reaches its highest 
péak in the worship of God as Mother. From the hoary 
past to the modern times, the individual’s religious 
consciousness, developing and deepening round this 
concept of the worship of the Divine Mother as the 
Goddess Almighty, has ingrained in the mind of every 
cultured {not necessarily literate) Indian a _ belief, 
stronger than reasoned conviction, that the woman 
as mother—either his own or anothers or of his 
children—-should be honoured, This tendency towards 
deification of any person or thing considered sacred or 
exiraordinarily unique is conspicuous in the Indian 
nation. What greater veneration can characterize man’s 
altitude to woman than to address her, young or old, ag 
‘mother’ and to look upon her ùs a human representation, 
of the Mother Divine ?: The great lawgiver Manu, some 
of whose utterances regarding women are taken exception 
to by moderners, has extolled motherhood. -by T 
to a teacher. yune 
the spiritual preceptor, Ba a mother 
times superior (in. glory) even to the faher; 
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consideréd incomplete, 


-verbially famous, 


worship froin all. 


womanly virtués, 


~ apologists, 
z out the status of woman during. the period of foreign, 


woman at a disadvantage. 
during centuries of ‘national struggle against invasions 


It -is but. natural’ that where motherhood ig “held 


-gupreme, the -ideal of monogamous matriage’ is “insisted: 
` upon’ as the ‘highest and best. 


By contrast, the“ life: of 
a. woman who remained. unmarried or was childless was 
‘So, non-marriage, or marriage 
‘without “motherhood were held emotionally and socially 
undesirable and thus were ~not encouraged. . The high 
ideal of married life, for which "Hindu society- is pro- 
has ‘been nobly - expressed in . the. 
marriage. hymn of the Rig-Veda, as also in. severdl 
Smiritis and Tantras. of later periods. Lifelong. faith, 
devotion,- and love. between husband and: wife were 
undoubtedly. aimed at. The status’ of a wife is pictured 
clearly as one of dignity and importance, whereby. -she 
was assured ,of peace, joy; and. prosperity. She-is the 
mistress of: ‘the ‘household and. from . that follows 
tremendous responsibility: “Says Manu : 


the mothers of the human rece, 
There ‘is no difference between women 


and, Goddess `of Fortune. .The woman,- as -wife, 


the 


~shates fully in all the’ joys and. sorrows -of her husband. 
‘and becomes’a real partner in all his activities. 


Her 
presence and active participation are obligatory in many 
religious sacrifices, 


‘One who is without 4 wife is not’ ‘capable of worshipping 


God properly.’ 


From time immemorial life in India _has centred 


round the family ideal, and the family is regarded -as 


the proper’ and’ characteristic place for the full pay of 


as an injustice to. woman because she is encouraged 
to stay at home.in preference to the rough and tumble 


. of outdoor activity not befitting the physical and mental 


make-up natural to womanhood. Many specious untruth 


~- and half-truths about the -so-called’ -inferiority of the 
Hindu woman .in society have béen sedulously given 


currency by Western writers and some of their Indian, 
In support ‘of their views, these critics point 


conquest when society grew rigid and- reactionary and 
the stringency. of ‘man-made protective measures’ placed 
Social and political unrest 


and insecurity of life and honour had compelled many 


‘changes, desirable and undesirable, resulting in a gradual 


declinė in the position and status of women, in our 
society. Women’s .freedom of speech, movement . and 
pphlic appearance was curtailed, education and Vedic 
studies were somewhat restricted, ' proprietory. right were 
lessened, and in many‘ other ways they felt helpless and 
dependent on men. But such an unsatisfactory state 


DIABETES? ` 
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` 


‘period. ` women . 


i them. ` 


‘Women are the’ 


‘light of their home and it is their glory that they. are 
Therefore they deserve 


` of foreigners, 


The Satapgtha Brahmana declares,’ 


Perverse ‘thinking has .interpreted this’ 





of affairs,- whatever - the | calises: ‘of a ' 


' can- meter be 


when we ‘know for certain, that’ 


justified, especially 


. ancient Hindu society had evolved -and mai ee highly . 
satisfactory staidards about the treatmen 


of- women, 
from the Þëginnings ` of the Smriti and roina 


were’ “deprived: of their’ rights . 
Upanayana, performance of Vedic: sacrifices jointly, with | 
their husbands, and even advanced secular knowledge;, 
no actual hardship. in practical life was ever placed on 
However, compared with the Vedic period,’ there 
has, been a general deterioration in: the. status ‘of woman. 

Modern Hindu society has: had - to contend -with ° the 

remote consequences of this: process’ of decline and also” 
with the confusion.'in ideals and practices engénderéd 
by the unfamiliar but alluring influences exerted ` by 
Semitic .and Christian civilizations, 

It'is surprising that not many Indians, not to apak 

‘are aware of the fact ihat ‘the’ Hindu | 
scriptures give as high.a`place of honour to woman as 

to man. Both man’ :and woman are’ permitted equal 
right to the higest spiritual realization. No ‘other serip- 
ture of, the world ‘has given.té the woman such equ@lity 
with man as the Vedas of the Hindus, -The Ola 

Testament depicts woman ‘as an -instrument in the hands 

‘of Satan for. the’ tempting- and causing the<fall of man. 


Though 


‘The Biblical. account. of ‘woman, far-from giving heri? a 


high place of honour, expresses, on the whole, the view 
that she is created for man’s ‘pleasure and because -of her 
frailty has brought ‘sin, suffering, ahd death “into thé 
world, ‘The Semitic religions have genérally assigned to 
woman a place in the background, completely sibotdinate 
to that of man, With the ‘spread -of thé: ‘ascetic. and 
monastic ‘views of life, overemphasizéd by. Buddhism anid 
the .attitude of society ‘towards woman ` was further 
adversely affected in, Hindu -society.: It was rio better in 
the countries of the West, if.not worse, even at a time- 
when Indian civilization was at its height. Accordinz to 
Socrates, , ‘Woman’ is the source .of all evi.. Says. 
Tertullin, “Woman ‘is the gate- of hell ‘and -shéfher-‘of all 
evils’. To a great extelit ‘Hindu society of medieval and 
post-medieval periods came under -the’ stern... laws’ of 
religio-social leaders who moulded public opinion through 
their authoritative : ‘writings and, injunctions: Naturally, 


‘without any. deliberation and imperceptibly ‘during a long 


period of chequered existence, the gradual 'decline . in 


_ the honour and freedom due to woman paren an uniter 
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nate reality. 
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| Seientifie and Industrial Research. 
in India > 
LY. À. Natarajan `writes in, The- Mysore 
Economic Review: - : 


Jn the planned "economy of a country science 
must necessarily play “a specially important role. 
dmprovements in techniques evolved as a.result of 
scientific research bring about the greatest ‘increases 
in production in the different sectors of the economy, 
National resources are augmented by the substitution 
of cheap and abundant materials for those in scarce 
supply and by finding uses for materials which have 


remained wnutilised. A balanced programme of 
research covering every sector of the economy is 
essential for the development of the country, ‘This 


aspect is-consideréd under different heads in the Plan. 

Since Independente, programmes of scientifc 
research and survey have been greatly expanded, In 
the sphere of research proper, the most important 
development im recent years nas peen, the establish- 
ment of à chain of laboratoriés and research institu- 
tious in different parts of the country. These institu- 
tions are: 1. National Physical Laboratory, New Delhi; 
2, National] Chemical Laboratory, Poota; 3. National 
Metallurgical Laboratory, Jamshedpur; 4. Fuel Re- 
search Institute, Jealgora; 5. Centrál Food Techno- 
‘logical Research Institute, Mysore; 6. Central Drug 
Research - Institute, Lucknow; 7, Central Glass and 
Ceramic Research Institute, Calcutta; 8. Central. Road 
Research Institute, Delhi; 9, Central ‘Building Research 
Instilute, Roorkee ; 10. Central Leather Research 
Institute, Madras; 11. Central Electro-chemical Re- 
searelr Institute, Karhikudi. 

Although in most of these institutions, the process 
of establishment is complete, in some, like the Leather 
Research and Buildings Research Institute, for ins- 
tance, only mucleus units have ‘been functioned. so far: 
The lilectro-Chemical Research Institute has not yet 
begun to function. 

The ‘Plan provides for completion. of ‘buildings, 
installation of necessary equipment and completing 
the other arrangements to the extent that these remain 
to be done in the’ case of each Laboratory and lnsti- 
tute. In addition, the following three ‘research insti- 
tutes are proposed to be established during the period 
ot the Plan: doada 
i 1. Radio and Electronics Research. Institute; 
2. Mechanical Hngineéring Research Institute, with 
special emphasis on study of problems cottage and 

small-stale industries; and 3. The Central Salt Re 
search Station, v ja 

Besides these laberatories and resear chy aes, 
the Government has made substantial contributions 
towards the establishment of the following three re- 
search institutions: 

1. The Ahmedabad Textile Industry Research 
‘Association ; 2. The South India Art Silk Mills Research 









Association : and 3. The South India esse Industry 
Research Association. a 

Fundamental and applied research ab a number of: Let 
institutions and ubiversities is being aided by the. 
Government.’ Surveys of particular resources, pre- . 
paration. of a dictionary of the. economic products’ of © 
India, arranging symposia and conferences and advice | 
to industry on specific problems are other important _ 
items in the programme of scientific and industrial < 
research. 

The importance of research for the de, ‘2Ipment ` 
of Indian, industries can hardly be exaggerated, We — 
have made some belated attempts in this direction, <<? 
Each major industry has its separate research orga- 7 EA 
nisation. Rèsèarch departments and laboratories have = 
also been set up by the Departments of Industries i0- 
all States. As a result of the deliberations of the fifth » 
Industries Conference, a central organization, the <. 
Industrial Research Bureau, was created in .1935 with iios 
an advisory’ body called the Industrial Research” E 
Council, It supplies industria} information, co-operates ee. 
with the. industries in research work and- publishes a ~ 
bulletin giving information us¢ful to the industries. | 

In order to meet the requitements of the last war, ae 
a speedy development of all potential industrial re “A 
sources of India was felt to be, necessary. This led to" => 
the appointment-.of a new body, the Board `of Scienti- ; 
fic and Industrial Research, with which werg associated a 
the representatives of the major Indian industries. 
It has already done much ‘useful work and suggested.. 
several new lines of manufacture, @g., chemical oils, =i 
etc. But our expenditure on industrial research is. too Ep 
little to meet adequately the A of industry. ia 
To the U.S.A., private industrialists alone spend ` 
300,000,000 dollars on research, The total cost. of 
research in the U.S.A. is said to amount to one-sixth ` 
of the total national. income. 


Our Government today is on a different path. N: 
is no more the Police State. Law and Order—neces- 
sary as they are—do mot fill the whole picture of 
governmental functions or even a large portion of its ° 
responsibility. As a Welfare State, Government today ive 
starts on a different career’ of useftilness, and it wil“ 
require social scientists in an increasing degres to act 
as field workers, statisticians’ advisers and so on. The 
Universities alone can provide the training ground for 
à scientific. temper, with a real constructive ideology. 
Teachers and students of Economies have a ze res 
ponsibility in shaping the mew India. my 

The students are the real contributors to the -".: 
making of a successful Welfare State, and the pree Y 
paration is long and the road is wearisome—but the = 
future is full of promise. To the true seeker the 
promised land cannot be far off, and to the narrow 
path of discipline, and work every seeker of the real 
truth im human affairs is welcome at the University 
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r Highiy Appreciated By George VI King of England. i VA 
> JYOTISH-SAMRAT PANDIT SRI RAMESH CHANDRA BHATTACHARYA, JYOTISHARNAB, ILR.A:B. - 
Se ae (London) of International fame, President of the world-renowned Baranashi Pandit, Maha 
| Sabha of Banaras and All India Astrological and Astronomical Society of Calcutta has 
won, unique fame not only in India but throughout the world (e. g., in England, America, 
Africa, Australia, China, Japan, Malaya, Java, Singapore, etc.) and many notable persons 
from every nook and corner of the world have sent unsolicited testimonials acknowledging 
his mighty and supernatural powers. This ‘powerfully gifted greatest Astrologer & Palmist, 
Tantric can tell ata glance all about one’s past, present and future and with the help of: 
Yogic ‘and Tantric powers can heal diseases which are the.despair of Doctors and Kavirajas, 
redressing the pernicious influence of evil. stare and planets can help to win difficult law 

G ” puits and ensure safety.from impending dangers; poverty, prevent childlessness and free 
le from debts and family unhappiness. f = OY 
K iti Despaired Soona. inte strongly advised to test the powers of Panditji ; 
WONDERFUL TALISMANS . f 
.Dhanada Kavacha Or The Rothschild Talisman :—for vast wealth, good luck and all round 

prosperity, honour and fame in life. Price Rs, 7-10, Special Rs. 29-11, Super-Special.Rs, 129-11, 

Bugalamukhi Kavacha: To overcome enemies it is unique. Gets promotion in services and in winning. 

ciyu or criminal suits and for pleasing higher -officials it’ is unparalled. Rs. 9-2. Special Rs. 34-2, 

Super-special Rs. 184-4. Mohini Kavacha :—Enables arch foes to become friends and friends. more 

friondiy. Rs. 11-8, Special Ks, 34-2. Super-special Rs, 357-14. Nrisingha Kavacha :<It cures Barrenness 

and all sorts: of female diseases and saves from devil and evil spirits, ete. Price Rs. 7-5. Special Rs. 13-9. 

Super-special with lasting speedy effecta Re. 63-9. Saraswati Kavacha :— Success in examination and 

sharp memory. Re, 9-9. Special Re. 38-9 Detailed Catalogue With Testimonials Free on Request 


A- wonderful Astrological book in. English “MYSTERY OF THE MONTH YOU ARE BORN” - 


by Jyotish Samrat :— Deals month by month exhaustively Rs. 3-8. 


ALL-INDIA ASTROLOGICAL & ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY (Regd) 
Head Office & Residence: 50/2. Dharamtola Street, ‘Jyotish Samrat Bhaban’’ (Wellengton Sq. Junction), 
Catcutta-13, Phone:.24—4065. Consultation hours: 8P.M.to5 PM. > l 
Branch 105,Grey 8t., “Basanta Nivas” Oal. 5, 8-380—11 A.M. Phone: B, B. 3685. 
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Katha Upanishad:. Mystery of Death viewed 
with modern scientific outlook. Ra. 8-8 


' Life Beyond Denth: A critical study in the mystery 


With photos of 


ot Psycho and Spiritualism, 
Rs, 6- 


S pirit-wi iting. 

Indian and her People: A l | 
cal, educational and religions conditions of India, 
An epoch-making book (New eaition) Rs, 6-8 


Science of Paychic Phenomena: A critical study 


in the Mind and its Fowera. bs, 4 
{Doctrine of Karma: A Study inha Practice ‘and 
‘ * Philosophy-of Work. The author hag unveiled the 
mystery and interpreted the arts of Works. Rs, 3 
Lectures in India: Inepiring thoughts on Religion 
end Nationalism. Rs, 3-8 
GSongs Divine: Sanskrit Hymns with English transla- 
tion in vcrae. ' Rs. 2 
Ideal of Education : The 
have bern delineated in this neat volume, Re. 1 
Reincarnation: A key note to the philosophy of-the 
Greeks, Hindus, Christians, Sufis, Obineae, ete. 
, and the theory of rebirth prevailing over many 
. mations of the world. Rs. ¥ 
How to be a Yogi: An illuminating wo:k on the 
‘pbioosophy. and practice of Yoga explained if 

the light of modern seience. a Rs: 
Philosophy and Religion: This volume deals with 
l fifteen illuminating chaptera that solve all the 
naughty problems of Indien philosophy and 
religion. 
afpects of Philosophy sand religion and their 
‘application in our practical life, Rg, 6-8 


survey ,of the social, politi- 


aim and object of education | 


True Psychology : This volme‘on true psychology is - 


g nnigue contribution to the field of peychology ` 


. Which proves that psychology can be lead- us 
beyond the ranged of our mind and senscs. Bs. 6 
Swami Vivekananda and His Work: This little pen- 
picture has all the merit and beauty. of ite own 

as it came out from. one of the dearest and 
worthiest spiritual krothers of the great Swami 
Vivekananda. M - Ret 
Human Affection and Divine Love: A work on 
Mysticism dealing with the process of ‘Divine 
Communion through love and love alone. Rs, 1-8 
Spiritual Unfoldment: The guiding’ star towards 
religious prrfection. ` Re. 2 


Path of, Realization: A study in comparative Religion ; 


and- Philosophy. 


i 8. 
Self Knowledge : A Study in the Mysticism of the 
Upanishads, Re. 3 
Riligion of the Twentieth Century : As, 12 
Christian Science and Vedanta : As. 8 


' Divine Heritege of Man: A clear solution of all gues- 


it covers the discussion of ditferent 


tions and problems of God, His ‘existeneo and 
attributes..  - —. fem AB: 

Sayings of Ramakrishna: A wise anthology of the pre- 
cepts and parables of the Great Master by his 
gifted discipte. 

Attitude of Vedanta Towards Religion 


on Vedanta and Religion. . Rs. 6- 
An introduction to the Philosophy of Panchadasi. Re, 1 
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President Tito Returns to Candela 


President Tito and his associates landed at Rijeka 
on February 11, after their successful visit to India and 


Burma, They were away from Yugoslavia for two and 
half months, At Rijeka, Zagreb and Beograd, hun- 
dreds. of thousands of people gathered to give him a 
tumultuous welcome. He delivered several -speeches at 
these places about his trip and the general position of 
Yugoslav . foreign policy, 

Speaking to 300,000 people outside Beograd station, 
President Tito said : “We are not in favour of a division 
of the world into two blocs. According to our: ideas 
indivisible whole. Ideological diffe- 
rences cannot be a reason for countries to shed each 
other’s blood, unless someone has imperialistic motives, 
which is different matter. But ideological differences 
themselves cannot be a reason for dividing the world 
into blocs, which .will sharpen their knives, forge “Their 
guns and stockpile of hydrogen and atomic bombs for 
their self-destruction.” 

It is obvious, President Tito said, froma the decla- 
ration which he had signed with Prime Minister Nehru 
the kind of talks they had conducted. No pact was 
signed nor bloc created. What was considered was how 
all peaceful nations could work steadfastly towards pre- 
serving: peace and saving mankind from new disaster. 
They were unanimous in their agreement about this, and 
would continue to be tireless in its pursuit. 

“Tf perhaps someone wanted to ask in a-tone of 
reproach why exactly we should engage so ardently in 
this matter,” he went on, “I have to say that it is up to 
us, the small nations, to show ourselves as builders of 
peace and as consolidators of peaceful co-existetnce and 
co-operation. With the world today divided into two 
blocs, it is lucky that outside them there are vast num- 
bers of people and whole states which believe that it is 
not right to fellow the path of division, and to do 
nothing | about the unification of the world. It is neces- 
sary to get together and to solve in a peaceful way prob- 
lems which do not merit mankind wading into new 
bloodshed over them, because -today the “world is an 
indivisible whole and any major conflict would drag the 


whole world into a vortex in which the small nations 
would fare‘ worst. For this reason, the small nations 
and all progressive people must be united in their 


aspirations, and must prevail over those ominous forces 
‘which preach the solution of problems by the sword if 
they cannot:be solved by peaceful means. ‘Today nothing 
ean be solved by the sword, nor by the hydrogen or atom 
bomb. Mankind would indeed be mad if it believed 
that either bloc could defeat someone with the hyroge 

or atom bomb without itself being defeated in the aa 
flict and without all humanity becoming a victim of a 
terrible disaster. 43 , 


“Now the question is whether this is a change of 
policy on our part? Ts Yugoslavia, now that ‘she had’ 
begun to normalise her relations with the Soviet Union.” 
thinking of betraying the principles ‘which she has ex=" 
pounded in her foreign policy? No. We are doing: 
everything possible just because of our principles for? 
preserving peaceful co-existence to normalise ours 
relations with every country so desiring, and to make: 
these relations the best possible. ‘This was what guided? 
us to normalise our relations with the Soviet Union and’: 
other Eastern countries. There is no need to fear? 
that we shall drop our good relations with the Western: 
countries, if relations with the Soviet Union and her” 
friends improve daily. We want good. relations with 
the Western countries, Nothing has changed in our. 
policy. It remains principled and consistent. : 

“The world situation is changing, and tension. ist 
again mounting. We must not tire in our efforts to abate’. 
that tension ; we must intensify them.- This urges-us # 
more strongly not to join any of the existing blocs, þe- © i 
cause as long as there are blocs and as long as new” 
methods of solving, international problems are not: 
sought, danger will always be lurking. This does not 
‘mean that Yugoslavia is neutral. We say, as openly asy 
possible: ‘Do not hurtle into new danger, Unfortu-:; 
nately our voice is not always heeded ‘where it should. 
be. However. I think that with every day that passes“ 3 
the number of those who think as we do grows, not only $ 
in the countries which agree on the whole with our i 
foreign policy, but also in, countries belonging _o, the... 
existing blocs.” yee 

President Tito added that no unsolved international 
problem was worth the bloodshed of the nations today. Ya- 
not even a local war. c 

‘With regard to recent development,” he went on, 
“T do not think we should make that worst forecasts" a 
about the results- of certain changes in a country with-:: £ 
out realising that in so doing we are ourselves contri 
buting to the. worsening of the situation, This applies: i 
to both sides. * Jf both sides are doing everything they. 
can to sharpen relations, then, of course, they do be- ` 
come worse. It is wrong—but. it is the rule in the .., 
foreign policy of many countries today—to regard peace- p 
ful moves by a country as an indication of weakness, 
and then, as a consequence to strain relations still more. 
When reaction sets in‘ to such a policy. the en. 
is usually, ‘There. you see, we were right when we said . 
that nothing could be done about them.” This is the; 
wrong course. What is needed is ‘to wéleome aay = 
voice raised in favour of relaxation to reckon - with it. 
n and appreciate it, and not to regard everything as a’. 
manoeuvre. Of course, many things aree done with 
an ulterior motive, but when that motive is the TE 
vation? of peace nothing is nobler.” 
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President Tito then emphasised’ that 
stood by her foreign policy. “We 
“consoli? xe ur relations with the Western countries, 
But this does not depend only on us. We ate an 
hndependent country, and any attempt at interference in 
four internal affairs, any pressure on us to change our 
‘course, is tbsolutely superfluous. Our people have 
proved that they are old enough to govern themselves, 
and old enough also to take part in events in the. inter- 
‘national arena.” f 

Referring io his long absence from home, President 
Tito made some ironical remarks about those who were 
wont to refer to æ ‘dictatorship’ in Yugoslavia. This, 
‚he said, had been rather a long period of absence for 
pcople with responsible positions, especially for the “dic- 
tator.” “It is strange and also alarming for those 
who keep harping about dictatorship,” he said, “that 
their ‘dictator’ should leave the country, and yet every- 
thing remained. as firm as a rock, But our people rea~ 

lise the role that Yugoslavia plays today, and the 


at Yugoslavia 
shall,” he said, 
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she must play. © They understand our policy and ate 
with us, I am talking, of course, about the stories 
which are always being circulated with the id of deny- 
ing the democratic achievements of our cduntry, and 
her steadfast, gradual but continual development to- 
wards real socialist democracy. It is just because out 
country is what it is that. her internal system is what 
it is, that we were wholeheartedly received in those 
distant countries of Asia which we visited, both by the 
leaders and hy the people.”’—News from Yugoslavia.- ` 


t + 


_ The Limits of Coexistence 
In the New Leader, December 6, 1954, 
Michael Karpovich, author of Imperial Russia 
1801-1907 and Professor of History, Harvard 


University, writes as follows : 

: > In the current discussions of “co- 
existence,” the first question that 
arises is whether “coexistence” is 
really something new. Isn’t the term 
essentially a statement of a self- 
-pyident. and incontestable fact? For 
almost four decades, Soviet Commu- 
nism and Western democracy have 
been forced to exist side by side—for 
the simple reason that neither has 
been able to put an end to the exis- 
tèncë of its antagonist. 


Because of this, some people go 
on to say that now we must have , 
“not ‘passive but © active” coexis- 
tence—a concept signifying “trade, : 
cultural relations, conferences and. 
compromises.” But again the question 
arises: Is there anything new here, 
either? In the first years after the 
Bolshevik Revolution, it is true, there 
was no “active” coexistence. There 
could hardly have been, at a time 
when Soviet foreign policy was based 
on the expectation of immediate 
social revolution in the West and the 
Western Allies were organizing their 
half-hearted (hence unsuccessful). 
military intervention. But didmt a 
new more “active” phase begin in the © 
early 1920 ? There: were conferences 
and compromises and trade, as well 
‘ag cultural relations to the extent. 
permitted by the Sovict regime. The 
Western world was . unquestionably 
more active in this coexistence than 
was the USSR. It might he said 
that the West eagerly sought coexist- 
ence, clutching at every opportunity 
in that direction and sometimes 
even imagining opportunities which 
were not really there. ‘Recall the 
unjustified optimism aroused by so 
many temporary: phases of Soviet 
policy: the NEP, “socialism in one 
country,” the United. Front against, 
Fascism, the Stalin Constitution; 
even the purges of the- 1930s, (and, 
later, “Soviet nationalism,”” the. 
“recognition” of the Church, | and 
the dissolution of the Comintern). It 
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_is hard to forget all this; it is even harder to forget what 
‘followed, Not conscious desire but force of circumstances 
brought -about {he wartime alliance between the Western 


democracies and the Soviet Union.. Whereas in the West 
—and especially in America—this alliance - stimulated 
faith in the possibility of postwar co-operation’ with 
Moscow, the Soviet regime saw in World War Ii an oppor- 
tunity for revolutionary expansion which automatically 
precluded any sort of peaceful coexistence with the 
“capitalist countries.” While the Western coalition part- 
ners were waging solely an armed struggle against the 
common foe, Stalin was also fighting another war: a 
political war against his own allies, Now, in historical 
perspective, it is perfectly clear that during the war the 
Soviet regime was already drawing up plans for sub- 
jeciing Eastern Europe and the Far East to Communist 
dictatorship. And it is also clear that the Western Allies 
not only had little real awareness of this but failed to 
co-ordinate their military strategy with. any sort of difi- 
nite political goals for postwar world organization. This 
is amply clear in the last volume of Winston Churchill’s 
war memoirs. Churchill--who himself only recognized $ 
what was happening after many positions had already 
been lost-—describes with some irritation how. American 
political and military leaders resisted the injection of 
“politics” into military strategy—especially ‘his -advice 
to “meet the Russiens” as far to the east as possible. 

The postwar policy of the West was'also based on 
belief in. the possibility of coexistence, as was the entire 
concept of the United Nations. “Active” coexistence was 
in full swing; ¢onference followed conference, and there 
were compromises in abundance, It was not the fault of 
the West that this coexistence became progressively less 
peaceful and gradually gave way to á state of cold war. 
Jgven the cold-war. policy of “containing” Soviet aggres- 
jon was based on the idea of coexistence ; it was not a 
question of destroying Soviet Communism, but of holding 
it within its present bounds—in the hope that it would 
one day lose its aggressive character either through evo- 
lutionary change or through revolutionary overthrow. 
From this point of view, neither the Korean nor the 
Indo-Chinese war conflicted with the concept of 
“containment,” since both resulted from acts of Com- 
munist aggression, And, for all the differences in phra- 
seology and tactics, I see nothing essentially new in 
American foreign policy under the present Republican 
administration. ° > 

Since I am convinced that no Western nation will 
take the initiative in launching a war with the Soviet 
Union, the contention that We face one clear choice, 
“coexistence or war,” seenis to me meaningléss. I believe 
the question is, rather: What kind of coexistance? ` 

Needless to say, the form of coexistence we are now 
experiencing—coexistence accompanied by constant ten- 
sion—is profoundly abnormal and difficult to bear. In 
present circumstances, however, normal peaceful co- 
existence is impossible. It is excluded not only by speci- 
fic Soviet actions but by the very nature of the totali- 
tarian Communist regime. 

If in the nineteenth or early twentieth century, some- 
one had raised the question of whether countries with 
different political and socio-economic systems and differ- 
ent ideologies could coexist, people would simply not 
have. understood what he was talking about. Wars were 
then waged for fhe attainment of concrete goals and did 
not aim at annihilating the enemy—or transforming him 
in one’s own image. In peacetime, diplomacy dealt with 
the same concrete problems, not with ideology or the 
political and socio-economic reconstruction of other 
countries, Nations with the most divergent systems and 
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- - ideologies (insofar as the’ nations of those days had 


Ideologies) coexisted in the same world and consorted 
with one another without thereby posing any problems. 
This enabled diplomacy to remain ideologically and even 


~ morally neutral. Lloyd George was accused of cynicism 


- for his remark that one could t¥ade even with cannibals, 
In fact, however, he was well within the bounds of fime- 
honored diplomatic tradition. I would go farther and 
say that one ‘can. even have diplomatic relations with 
cannibals—provided one takes. all precautions against 
-being, eaten by them. ` | 3 

This is the essence of the matter, The problem of co- 

.. existence ċould not have arisen until a new and terrible 
‘force had appeared in the world—that of the totalitarian 
state, which received its most perfect and most dynamic 
expression in the Soviet Communist dictatorship. It was 
this regime which introduced “ideology” into politics 
and the spirit and methods of civil war into international 
relations. It also made the free nations of: the world fear 
for the foundations not only of their material but of their 


< spiritual existence, and. forced them to adopt methods of 
> international conflict which were completely alien to their 


vature, If this situation is to change, if .coexistence is to 
cease being a problem and become once more simply:a 
matter of course—in other words, if the present: tension 
is to. disappear from the world—then the pressure 
exerted by this totalitarian force must end. Until then, 
the task of the Western world must be to resist it as 
successfully as possible. 

While categorically rejecting war as a way out of the 
present world situation and, in that sense, accepting the 
idea’ of coexistence, [ want to stress that this does not 
mean the end of the struggle between democracy and 
Communism. The aims and even the principal: methods 
of this struggle remain the same for the Western ‘world. 
‘Coexistence ig nothing but a continuation of the cold war. 
‘The only change required ‘is one in the spirit and content 
of Western (particularly American) propaganda. Thé 
Communist blec, which is aggressive by its very nature. 


_ ‘must not be allowed: to present itself as an exponent of 


peace. The initiative in the fight. for peace must be 
torn from its hands by the democratic countries, for 
whom world peace is not a propaganda maneuvre but 
the. condition and goal of their existence. 

I have no doubt that the Russian people, like all 
other peoples, yearns for lasting peace. I am even pre- 
pared to believe that, at the present moment, the Soviet 
Government does not want war-—whether because it is not 
sure of victory and cannot risk defeat or because it must 

‘reckon with popular fear of war, or because it can gain 
substantial successes without war for the time. being. 
But. inasmuch as an aggressive policy stems from: the 
very nature of the Soviet regime—irrespective of whether 
that policy is inspired by the idea of world revolution, 
by “Soviet nationalism” or simply by the inner logic of 
totalitarianism—its peace-loving professions are worth 
very: little. So long as Soviet Russia, -with 
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forces and: its international apparatus for the incitement 
of ‘worldwide civil war, can seize new positions in Europe 
and “Asia, the only possible policy for thf free world is 
one of vigilance and strength. l ý 

There -ig nothing to support the 
Stalin’s successors are following a “new - course”? in 
foreign policy. Western skepticism in this regard is 
fully justified. Indeed, it is astonishing to see the tragi- 
comic ‘intensity—dictated by the same yearning for peace~ 
tul coexistence—with which the “Western press has re- 
ported such “events” as the appearance of Soviet officials 
and their wives ata party in the U.S. Embassy -in 
Moscow, the more courteous tone of Vishinsky at the UN 
and Molotov at the Geneva’ Conference, or the unwonted 
smiles on the faces of Soviet. generals. But ` political 
calculations cannot be based on polite gestures and 
smiles alone; can anyone point to a single important 
political concession made by Soviet diplomacy since 
Stalin’s death ne 4 

Any diplomatic agreement whose aim is to settle a 
conflict must be based on compromise. Compromise 
means mutual‘ concessions—otherwise, what results is not’ 
compromise but capitulation by one side to the other, 
For-a genuine and fruitful compromise, what is required, 
in, addition to goodwill on the part o fthe participants, 
-is a certain balance of power. Since the war, the ‘Western. 
countries have made a whole series of political conces~: 
sions to the Soviet Union without ‘réceiving anything: 
equivalent in return. This- was the case, of course, be- 
cause the correlation of forces in the world was favour- 
able to the Soviet Union and unfavourable to the’ the 
Western Allies; in such a situation, the politically 
“realistic” Soviet regime has no.incentive to compromise. 

But there is nothing fatal in this state of affairs. Jti 
can and must be altered by efforts’ of will and intellizgen%i| 
on the part of. the free world. As a counterpoise to thd 
Communist. bloc, set up and administered by dictatorial 
-means, not only the moral and political but also the 
organizational unity of the free nations must be expanded 
and strengthened. So long as the Communist bloc re- 
‘mains armed to the teeth, the free world will have. to 
maintain adequate defenses. In the present worldwide 
struggle, the Communists make extensive and frequentl 
successful use of propaganda: the free world must still 
master fully this essential. weapon in the battle for th 
minds and hearts of men. From time to time, we he 
it said that this course would provoke the Soviet Union 
to resort to arms. Past experience, as well as everythin 
we know about: the psychology of the Soviet rulers, indi 
cates the direct opposite. What actually provokes aggres- 
sion is Wéstern disunity, defensive weakness, and in 
effective propaganda. Not ‘strength but weakness may 
involve the free world in war. And, conversely, only o 
the basis of a restored. balance of power can a genuin 
compromise be achieved—a compromise which will clea: 
the tense international atmosphere without requiring th 
free countries to sacrifice their vital interests or thei 
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y informatión reaching us from behind the Iron Curtain, 
` that there is a state of “unstable equilibrium” within the 





? The distinctive 


. organizations 


t T É 
spiritual values. 


free world in ¥s present state or to the difficulty of the 
domestic and foreign-policy tasks which confront it. 
And yet, its position does not seem so lamentable to me. 
We know all about its. “unstable equilibrium,” because 


it is constantly discussed in the Western ptess. We can. 


_also conclude, from the incomplete and often unverified 


Communist bloc. There is‘ no reason tö suppose, how- 


ever, that a totalitarian government is capable of creating © 
. a healthier and 


more durable social order than is a 
democratic government. The Kremlin unquestionably 
enjoys the advantage of more ruthless exploitation of the 


human resources at its disposal, as well as the foreign- - 


policy advantage of the enforced unity of aétion of all 


- its- satellites and allies; But these advantages, at times 


very telling, may well prove more than doubtful in the 
final analysis, It is much more difficult for -the free 
world to mobilize its material and spiritual resources. 
But when they are fully mobilized—and I am firmly con- 
vinced that they- can be-—there will be no doubt of the 
final outcome of the struggle. 





E Our Cottage Industries 


Our cottage industries have ‘developed, unlike those 
in many countries, out of urban occupations. They were 
started about forty years ago by members of the 
Yemenite community, some of whom attempted to eke 


out a liveliheod by selling the intricate jewellery, the‘ 


colourful embroidery and the woven mats and baskets 
which they had been making for generations. 

character and beauty of these 
articles and the importance of ensuring their continued. 
production was realized only some years later, and in: 
the -middle twenties the Association of Hebrew Wormen 
established the Shanj Store in Jerusalem, the first retail 
outlet in Palestine for Yemenite arts and crafts, The 
store aimed at affording constructive assistance to as 
many as possible of Yemenites who were then entering. 
the country, at a time of acute unemployment, 


and were carefully guided in 

adapting these to modern tdstes while preserving their 

unique designs and technique. ae 
For at least ten years Palestine’s home industries 


continued to be based almost exclusively on Yemenite 


work, Then, towards the end of the thirties, a change 
took place. It was’ not Yemenites -who were now 
pouring into the country, but refugees from Nazi- 
dominated Europe, men and women who overnight had 
to change their way of life and find a means of livelihood 
in a new and difficult land. 
help some of them secure 
Jewish Agency opened a Home Industriés Section 
within its Economic Department. The section functioned 
until the- establishment of the State, but in actual 
fact it achieved only. limited success. 

The organization which has probably done most to 


an economic: foothold, the 


International Zionist Organization). This is largely due 
to its. gift stores, established in Tel-Aviv, Haifa and 
Jerusalem, which offer a ready ‘market for the- . finished 
products. As they develdped ‘into the highly successful 
they are today,. these. stores could 
increasingly afford to take the risks that were necessary 


This is the only possible road to peace- 
ful eo-existetice. ` ; 


: 
E] 


I am o to the many weaknesses of the 


, Yemenite work, but it 
compelled, to expand its activities. Its 


They ` 
-were encouraged to work-at home on articles which were 
- likely to find buyers, 


In 1940, in an effort to - 


promote cottage industriesein Israel is WIZO, (Women’s 


if their object—the economic -absorption of an ever-_ 


increasing number of immigrants dnd the fostetinc-of © 
high-quality arts and crafts—was to be achieved. _ 

At the beginning, WIZO concentrated. mainly or, 
was not-.:long before it was 
! : offces were 
besieged daily by women for -Nazi Murope seeking work - 
advice and assistance, and it- soon. began to develop a 
a a home pn branch, 

_For many of these women, particularly the o | 
onés, the WIZO shops proved a bias oo 
to what they could ‘do, they submitted samples of the 
knitting, sewing, embroidery and other work they had 
formerly done either as a hobby or to meet. the family’s 
needs, Much of it was Clearly the work of amateurs 
who required a certain amount of training before their 
products could be ‘put on the market. WIZO, therefore 
opened courses in various ‘branches of home industries. 
and, within a’ short time an appreciable number of women 
were turning out a .wide range of goods which afforded 
them an adequate, if modest, livelihood, — 
them, however, were amateurs, and there were articles 
which bore the unmistakable stamp of the professional 
F hey had, in fact, been made by women who- were 
specialists in a particular sphere and wHo had in some 
cases even run. workshops of. their own in Europe. For- 
them, -the WIZO shops naturally provided an immediate 
market, : a 
-Steadily an increasing variety of goods made its -way 
into WIZO shops, as well as into the other arts and 
crafts shops which had ‘in the meantime come into 
existence, The oriental Yemenite pieces still. occupied 
a prominent place in these establishments, but now 
there were also charming leather toy animals, cosy woollen 
gloves, knitted berets, petit point bags, embroidered 
cloths, hand-painted scarves,  stream-lined jewellery, 
dolls -of finished workmanship répresenting the various - 
ethnic groups in the country, ceramic bowls and vases, 
modern Hanukkah lamps, ritwal- appurtenances such as 
tephillin bags, matzah covers, skull caps, ete., and 
many other items in, which .the European note 
predominated, Although these articles included the- 
products of several small workshops established by 
immigrant craftsmen, the majority of them represented 
work done at home by individuals and families. WIZO 
encouraged. the making of every type of article for which 
labour and material were available, and was tireless in 
experimenting with new suggéstions and designs. When. 
the need arose it opened additional training courses, ~ 
with’ teachers who in many cases had themselves’: 
participated in earlier courses, ' 


The establishment of the State and the mass 
immigration led to further efforts to develop home” 
industries, particularly’ among the new arrivals. 


eta 
weaving of rugs out of sheep’s wool by Yemenites in '- 
several ma’abarot (transition camps) was ‘initiated by ~~ 
the Settlement Department of the Jewish Agency, but =. 
has now been’ taken over by private concerns. Yemenites 


of long standing in the country, who have learned how ce 
to adapt their work to modern requirements,‘ have been. ~, 
sent by WIZO into ma’abarot inhabited by their fellow `“ 


countrymen to teach the new-comers. In the ma’abara 
of Tirah, thirty Yugoslav women are making canvas 
shoes with rope soles, whtch ‘are proying extremely 
popular, 
experienced great difficulties in maintaining itself owing 
to its isolated position, a group of settlers is now finding 
a new source of income in embroidery. 


i : * we Ø E qa 
Cottage industries, in short, are giving mên and. - 


“women, all ọver the country valuable economic assistance. 


Not all of > 


‘At’ Zuriel, in ‘Northern Galilee, which has _. 


© volume. bound in green and gold, created barely 





But the number of those benefiting from them is still 
far from what it should be. The main drawback is the 
low. rate of pay: available for handiwork, which today 
. seldom exceeds 450 prutot an hour. The demand for 
arts and crafts is not such as to have inflated the cost 
of labour nor to have made it possible for private 
enterprise based on home industries to afford a higher 
scale of wages. In its eagerness to encourage . workers, 
‘WIZO has from time to time offered higher rates of pay 
for certain’ articles, in such cases reconciling itself to 
foregoing any profit. But it obviously cannot afford to 
do so very often without affecting the revenue which the 
shops yield for the vocational training of women: or its 
efforts ‘to earn dollars by building up foreign markets. 

. This referénce to. foreign markets calls for 
amplification, In 1950 WIZO was instrumental in setting 
up a New York Company—Israeli Arts and Crafts (WIZO 


-. Home Industries)—with a capital of over IL. 50,000, 


invested by two Israelis and a. U.S, resident. Since 
then all WIZO’s exports to America have been handled 
by this company, which is now in contact with 1,700 giit 
shops in the U.S. In the first year of operations the 
` turnover was $60,000, and this year it reached about 
- $300,000. Obviously these results would have been” 
. impossible had the goods not been offered at competitive 


'- prices, and the prices could not have been maintained at, 


a eompélitive level had the cost of labour been’ any 
` higher, oe 
a Despite the difficulties, efforts to further 
> industries in Israel are continuing. 

cae If the practical achievements to date are not all they 
might be, these industries arë at any rate serving as an 
effective informationsmedium for the country, The Israel 
arts and crafts exhibitions held abroad have given many 
people the opportunity of seeing for the first time what 
5o Terael can accomplish in the field of artistic endeavour, 
—News from Israel, Feb, 1, 1955, 
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“T eaves of Grass’? Centennial Reaffirms 


Whitman as National Poet of America — 


This is the centennial year for one -of the most 
important and influential pieces of American literature— 
Leaves of Grass by the “good, gray poet,’ Walt 
Whitman. . 

The book itself, a collection of poems in a thin 
a 
critical ripple when it first appeared in 1855. But well 
before it had reached its eleventh edition—each 
succeeding one re-edited by the poet and containing - 
more and more of his work-—Whitman’s stature as 
America’s leading poet was secure in the minds of many. 
z Many: others, however, were inlense in their 
“condemnation, For. nothing quite like Whitman’s 
“: Leaves of Grass had ever been seen before. Only a 

handful of perceptive critics, particularly the great 
—writer-philosopher Ralph Waldo Emerson, were able to 
see any merit at all in these unconventionally formed 
verses with their flagrant celebration of sensual 
_ pleasures. And others, though unperturbed by such 
' criticism, still objected to the book because they could 
net “fathom Whitman’s symbolism or some of his 
metaphysical themes. . | 

But Whitman bothered little about these critical 
shafts, “My volume is a candidate for the future,” he 
told a friend some time after the “Leaves” was printed. 
And th year’s centennial commemoration is, in itself, a 
fulfilment of the poets confidence in his own capacity 
to endure, ® 

“Chanter of personality, outlining what is yet to he, 


Printed and published by Nibaran Chandra Das, 
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I project the history of the. future.” 
reads one of these moving versés, : 

Whitman’s projection into the futureg is clearly 
traceable in the influence he has had on Pahna. 
American writing, Such exponents of the realigt—or 
naturalist, if you prefer—school, as Sherwood Anderson, 
William Faulkner, Theodore Dreiser, Thomas Wolfe and’ 
Ernest Hemingway stem. directly from the Whitman 
heritage. i ' 

These modern Americins also have been tarred with 
ihe same critical brush for their “crudity” and 
“tastelessness,”- for their preoccupation with sex, for 
their unorthodoxy. Certainly Whitman’s energy and 
action have been - mirrored by Dreise¥, Wolfe and 
Hemingway, to name just three, ` , > 

= Whitman’s impact on his time was more than that 
of -a controversial poet. THe was deeply immersed jn the 
politics of his day, and he delighted in the flamboyant 
oratory of the period. He was a great believer in 
individuality and personal freedom and becamé personally 
involved, for one example, in the struggle against 
slavery, Yet as editor of the Brooklyn Eagle, an out- 
spokenly partisan Democratic Party organ, he could be 
viciously critical of any Democratic. politican who 
deviated from party loyalties, no matter how high- 
principled his motives. 

Every student of Whitman ‘recognises these paradoxes 
in his personality. He was, for instance, essentially æ, 
solitary person (a new biography by Prof. G. W. Allen 
is called The Solitary Singer) but he honestly loved 
crowds and masses of people, and his poetry often glori- 
fied them. Hé was a pacifist, but he could rebel angrily 
to the point of force against injustice. 

Whitman was a notorious egoist: not only. did-he 
publish Leaves of Grass at his own expense, but he 
had no qualms in writing anonymous reviews of it in 
which he acclaimed himself as “an Ameérican bard at 
last !” Yet he was also the completely selfless man who. 
threw everything aside to devote many months to caring 
for the wounded in the Civil War of the 1860s, Further, 
he was little more than a hack as a journalist, but as. 
‘a poet—as, time has proved—he was a man, of genius. 

There are many other contradictions that could. be 
‘cited in Whitman’s life and personality, but the fact 
remains that his non-conformism and iconoclasm prodded 
him to write verses that charted new paths in world 
literature. His techniques have been widely imitated, 
but. probably his greatest contribution has been his 
adulation of ‘the common man and of individual ‘liberty 
the essence of real democracy, ; 

There is hardly a student of American letters who 
will not accord Leaves of Grass the accolade of being 
the single most important contribution to American: 
writing. Not only is this work so regarded by Whitman’s 
compartriots ; from the pens of Tennyson, Ruskin, 
Swinburne, Rossetti and other literary greats came 
letters of praise for the “Leaves.” 

The focus of the centennial celebration is, fitting] 
enough, at the U.S. Library of Congress, one of the 
world’s great repositories of printed works. -And 
universities, literary groups and other libraries through- 
out the land are devoting these weeks to a new study 
and evaluation of Whitman ana his achievements, 

. ` On display at the Library of Congress are all the 
Leaves of Grass editions published during Whitman’s 
Jifetime—including the once-suppressed Boston printing 
and the famous “death-bed edition” he completed just 
before he died in 1892. There is a case full of Whitman's 
poetry manuscripts, trial lines, titles and notes that 
illustrate how he composed. A number of translations 
are also shown.-—USIS. 
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Democracy aa the Authéritarian:. 


‘The. Asidn-African Conference - ; Bandung is 
over. A: summary. of the, Confer ente 2. some ‘other 
details are givén elsewhere! in. thesé- editorials. But in.. 


effect: the: ‘achieveetits, “as we judge, ghem, might be. 


summarised thus ~, 3 Bsa 
Firstly, the . voidéless" yor Id has-. become: vocal 
after a hiatus of some three čenturies, Of course 
those of. them as ‘are. enlisted members of the U:N. 
_ debating societies: could, open their mouths, or even” 
- Voice. their’ opinions, inv that” dugust `- assemblage. “But 
nothing, “tan, bé: héard “over “the scream ‘of the.. cagle. 
and the- roar of” the. bear: : Besides, - there `, is, “the 
~ question of pefsunsign by’ ie n gentle “ -and 
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* anthiedier” ‘our Stare. «And we ive no prophets in- 
Indias; only: loùd-speakers. - eo 

On. “April 22," at the Batiding Conference, Pandit 
. Nehru made soine - ‘points ‘during an intervention in 
the debate’ on: “World: ‘Peace, in the course of which 
he-:stated that: “Indjan ` was : “neither Communist nor 
- He ` should’. “have: completed the 
statement: -by adding. that the ‘Creator ‘only knew what 
the, ‘Indians. Weier aads Which way- lay their futuré’ 
bath of life. And. ‘existence’ “as “a “nation. 

. We are told that „Jidia: ig’ being Shaped for 
“Welfare State.” “If “brick ° and: mortar, eement and 
steel- constitiites. “Welfarg, ’ then there’is justification 
for- that prórouncemenť, We have seen “Welfare 
“States” Of that pattern, in the-old days, in the deserts 


Secondly, “for: bie eae ‘one’ in ie history of} ‘beyond: ‘Cairo, in: the desolation, of: Babylon in Iraq, 


- mankind,” the” ‘citizens of, the - voiceless half of the 


world have emerged. ott of! the- shadows. and - have. j stands, Persepolis. -And we have seen the misery, the ` 


‘and likewise in’, the bleak uplands - of Tran where 


seen, through tthe eyes ‘of their, Chief. Executives, the | despair “and the abject ‘poverty `of the human denizens’ 


‘face, and -form of" their. brothers, ` ‘and? have., exchanged’ 


l speech ‘likewise - through: ‘their Own ‘iouthipicces’y Pre-! 


‘vious to this decasion they’ ‘knew- of ‘each other - ohlyp 
“through the ` (mis) ‘representations, of. the ey, 
powers of the West, “eS oe 

- And lastly, to eae ‘has been given“ “a ‘tainty accy- 
rate estimate of the weight of -the ‘others, ir would: 
have beea an infinitely greater boon, . if likewise “to 
each there had been given ' selir ealisatior, of ‘their ` 
Gwn measurements. But then; this’ "is ‘pot an! ages Of 
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‘of: those wastes <of, brick and stone and mortar. 
‘We are, told. that ours would -be a government 

built On the, “Socialiste” pattern, A similar statement: 

WAS made by a ‘bri¢klayer’s ‘son, by the ‘name of Adolf 
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Hitler; whose: government ` had æ; socialistic name, +u 
“spelt with: a “Z: He ‘lifted the crushed and dowr- 3 


trodden ‘peoples. of. Germary. and Austria out of the > 


miseries” of defeat” sand “: destruction . toca- height of 
‘material.’ “progress, ^ pöwër and. vigour:: “indreamt of 
“by - „ahy » män before-him ..; He. Was, also -intolerant of 
_ oriticigm,, and, being Jikewise’ a’ “torrential spéaker, was 


- Beyond the above there is. vers ahha to pit on, “too - busy -to think? And consider what era to the 


the credit side. But even so, the ‘aéhievement | is ta 
in excess. ‘of what Africa and Asia has obtained ` 
the United Nations assemblies. © - .. 

- Will this Conference affect in any way ‘thé nee 
of the world, will it In any form. exert any influence ` 
on. the iw. embattled camps that threaten’ the’ ruin’ of 
the entire civilized world? Frankly we do not- know. 
Indeed, we do not know where and how we stand. 
Sco much is being decided above the heads of the 
people, that it would tax the powers of a prophet 


Germany “of his dreams. : 
„He, was - a "wWar-monger?. Well, what uoa to 
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* the Ching: ‘of. the’ Great, Wall, and: what hag happened = 
“to, Tibet, with its Potala cand. other” abodes of peace, 


with their Shangri-la “atmosphere . of. isolation? | 
l _ Those ~ “were, “Authoritarian States? Well, 
wily are We going with our lightly considered arnend- 


which. 


ments, to the Constitution, Criminal Procedure Code, =~; 
etc.? Between the democratic way of life and he autho. © T 


ritarian, there | is only a shadowy line of demarcation, 
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Asian- African Conference uT Minister. os is Jon catia i insisted upon the 
The Asian-African Conference, in which. répre- - inclusion of the, Soviet satellites” among the cases 
sentatives from twenty-nine Asian and African coun- of colonial exploitation.” ‘This started a dispute, and 
tries participated, met in Bandung in Indonesia from Ceylon was supported, in her sland by Jie Wastern 
April 18 to April 24. The proposal for such a con- bloc countries—Pakistaii,. Turkey, Iran and Ivaq. The 
ference of- Asian and. African countries, was first- pub Ceylonese proposal_was-.dpposed by India, Burma, 
forward at the time:of the. firt. _ideeting~ of the China, Syria and. others. ` Later on the Ceylon Premier 
“Colombo: Powers” (India, . Indonesia; * Burma, _Paki- expressed’; ‘his’ desite not:"to™ “press his ‘point, but others 
stan and Ceylon) diring April-May; 1854. : Subse- . took’ up" his. lead with’. eyen a greater zeal, This 
quently at a mecting of the above five, -counitries at . contr oversy was; ultimately ` resolvéd by a skilful 
Bogor in Indonesia about. the’ ‘end of 1954, the details, “drafting. of “the resdlution Spposing colonialism in =” 
regarding . the time, -- place ‘and, the. list ots invited - its manifestations. i g 
countries were o Altogether, : twenty-five ` . vPresident- ‘Soekarno, . opening the Conference . on 
coufitries were invited ‘attend : thie conférence April- 18 úrged . upon: the ` Conference: öf the‘ mecessity 
besides the convening” ee Bowers” Of ‘these of the unity öf sthie® Asian and African countries “for 
.cone—-the Central African Federation—did not. acéépt the. sake-of the highest purposes of man—liberation of 
the invitation, Isracl -was excluded fromthe list. ‘of - “men from thei physical, *spiritual and intellectual bonds 


invitees as was the Union: of South Africa. i. aE ae lyhich havey ‘Tartoo. long stinted the development. of 
«f The significance “Gf the Bandung: Conferenée- <buiaanity’ 8. aiajority.” es sa B 
would be evident ‘as one recalled that’ this- was" ‘the oy, “He ‘Wartied the delegates ‘against -- ay -: ` sense of 


first time in history that’ the” independent countries . cornplaceney;. about “the danger? of colonialism. “I say 
of Asia and Africa met. togebhér for a” discuss sion. "öf -to- you, “colonialism is not yet: dead: ‘Vast arcas of 
iheir common. intërests -aod “if possible, to. “evolvé a _ Aaa and. Africa are, unfree. Colonialism. is a skilful and 
common poliey based on. ¿those _COmnLon: , interests. determined, nemy and appears in many guises. Ii 
« That the event was- accorded x50 much - pfominence .. . must | bë -ervidicated from the carth.”- 

both here and abroad:.could - ‘be easily cexpldined by . . If“the Asian and “African peoples | could succeed 
the fact that the Gonference: nations represented: ‘more- D, applying the . “live-and-let-live principle: to; them- 
than half the people of- thé ‘world dnd: about. “onga ` selvés, in harmony and peace,” Dr. -Soekamo conti- 


filth of the earth’s ares. © >. . ee te =. nueg, ‘they would make a. verent impact gn. the world 
The Conference was. inaigirated ea -Bresideni i at. large. m on 

ieee of indonesia. ; “The Indonesian Premier, “Dr. Hê paid.a special tribute to India ‘for her contri- 
li Sastroamidjoio vas unanimously elected Chairman, bution to? the áttainment ‘of Indonesian freedom. 

i the week-long conference. ~. . ne nT The: Chairman’ of ‘the Conference, Dri Sastroamid. 


- A preliminary méeting of. the heads af ‘the Paco jojo; aid, that the’ foremost reason for . calling the 
eations. was held in camera ‘oh April 17 and decided . Yeohferenee -was the “agonizing tehsion” in the world, 
on g seven-point. agenda. “But aa the following day. The participating- countries could , play. a` Significant 
the items on the agenda were’ brought down to five Ole in easing that tension... He raid that” peoples: of 
by dropping two specife “items, one -on nuċlear ` Asia and’ Africa. did not want to be’ ‘dominated by 
weapens and atoms for peace, and the Otter on peage-, -RY ideology ` “from whateyer’ quarter it may come.” 
ful co-existence: The discussions of these’ items .were |! Referring to the ‘peoples of the Asian and 
{ agijitated by broadening. of the scope’ of ‘discussion ` Abin: countries who were still under foreign rule 
on the remaining- five points Of. - the agenda. which: Dr. - ‘Sastrdaimidjojo said: - “We, the independent 
vare actollowss- : a “countries of Asia and- Afrida have to do our utmost 

-aT o in supporting, them im every peaceful effort, which 
(o) Economie co-oper ation, 0? | os may- achiéve: their freedom:” 
i lage ea Sea oy a oe Many, colonia] Powers had expressed good inten. 
(d) Problems of dependent peoples, na tidns `of ending colonialism, he went on adding, “l 
(e). Promoti Exod = oe regret; ‘to say that good - intentions alone are not 
rE moton ol “world perce: ” ‘ sufficient. to abolish colonialism altogether from the 
By agreement there was mo voting on any topic world. More important for us are their deeds and 
--and an agreed ‘communique was issued at the con-- policies which may give proof to the -world of the 


clasion of the talks recording the results thereoh..” ae of théir good intentions.” 
The Conference went Off apparently in’ A smooth- - Sastroamidjojo regretted the absence of the 


way except for a split over the issue of colonialism. sacar of the peoples who were still unde: 
The alignment of the countries on that issue, broadly colonial rule but added that it could mot helped ir 
speaking, indicated the two trends of political opinion view of the acceptance of the principle that only 
in the*Conference. While discussions were going on independent countries would be invited to participate 
boug the iwue of colonialism the Ceylon Prime in the conference, 


a 





‘The Indian Prime Minister played ‘a very impor- 
tant role in the successful conclusion of the con- 
-fererice. A all the discussions his voice was 
heard with ¥reat respect’ and ‘greatly. ries in re- 
, coneiling conflicting viewpoints. 


’ Speaking on the issues of world ` peace and 


colonialism, Pandit .Neliru detlared ‘that India did 
not belong to any power bloc “and she would not. 
allow any country -to enter her territory. India was 


neither Communist nor anti-Communist and - ‘would 
not join any war. Hé said.that the- “Saviet and: 
American leaders had great responsibility, to see that 
the world was not plunged into, an, atomic’ WAR. 
Asian and African: countries ‘should: ‘consider; sitio was” 


to protect them and’ where was“ speurity. in atomic ` 


war. But the Asian and African: -countries could: “tilt. 
the balance In favour. of peace; idetlatéd Si Nehru. 
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Naiwan area.” He repeatedly said that the Chinese 


delegation had come to the conference to seek unity 
and not to create divergence. He expressed his cor- 
viction that ‘there was a good basis for seeking 
common ground among the Asian and African coun- 
tries: ~He complained of the’ unfair treatment meted 
out to China, by the LUN. ° 

question ‘of: aad ere of the. Chinesé | “living 
in other. “Asian countriés with. any. of the’ Govern- 
ments concerned. (Accordingly, a treaty was signed en 
April 22 between ‘China and: Indonesia’ which would 


"The --end. “in -two years’ time the dual ‘nationality of two 


and à half million Chinese living “in Indonesia), 

“-6China,”” _ Mr, Chot “said, “bas no intention of 
gubver ting neighbouring countries, but, on the `- 
". contrary, is suffering from subversive activities carried 


: Te- ‘opposed ; the Pakistani propose o] ihat: “countijes > out ‘by the USA.” Refuting the. allegation that there 


should have: the: tight to self-defence, singly., Gr “eollece’ 
tively, arid said that such a principe. SHAS imerely a 
cover of ‘words to- make’ military- pacts; acceptable. 

Tt was intolerable: humiliation for any “Asian and 
African country ~to degrade itself- ag a -camp-follower ` 
of one side or the-other -among the power blots, said 
Sri Nehru. . i 

Speaking ‘about the- Turkish praise of the NATO, 
he said that- there ` was: “another -very real side of the 
matter “The NATO was, he* said; “one. ::of- the. 
most powerful protectors of. colonialism. It -was “gross. 
impertinence’on the part of. NATO „Powers to speak + 
“to India about -Goa, North Africa would: be. free: ` 
today but for: NATO. He criticized’ the stand.” taken: 
by Turkey and: said’ that the- so-called realistic ` posi- | 
tions of the present: day, _ Jike that of Turkey; Tad: 
‘brought the world ator ‘brink of War “said” 
destruction. - ae. ‘ 


Sri Piem Bhatia reports in. ‘the “Statesman that 
opposing the Ceylon ..motion oñ: colonialism” „Pandit 
Nehru stated that colonialism’ ‘aS commonly " cunder= 
stood, .did not apply to countries like, Czechoslovakia 


and Poland which. were self-governing emembers Of ther a D a 


UN. Subversion might be said to exist in other forms. 
ihan Communism. For instance,- how. would ; ‘they 
categorize the influence which forced ` “eertain ’ ‘Asian’ 
countries to’ filt-the balance against: Indonesia: - during. 
the voting on Western New Guinea än “thé: UN a 

Pandit Nehru put the Cominform ` in’ the: same 
category as the SEADO and said . that “Both- are - 
dangerous” and were incompatible with. the pattern 
of peace. 

‘The Chinese Prime Minister, Mr. 
created a favourable impression by his 
manners and conciliatory aititude. Even his avowed 
Opponents said that. He declared China’s willingness 
to enter into negotiations with the USA “to discuss 
the question of relaxing tension in the Far East and 
especially the question of relaxing tension in the 


_ amiable 


af * 


“Chou, En-lai - l 


‘Was: any “bamboo curtain” around China, he invited 
all. delegates to, visit China at any time. 
“Mr. Chou invited y ‘the represenlatives of Thai- 


land, Laos and 'Burmd— Chinas southern neighbours 


to come ‘and inspect the Chinese frontiers. 
. He. referred ‘to Ceylon’s attacks | on Cominform 


‘and ‘said that the: subject was- ‘not’: ‘on the agenda. 
“There ‘are a nuinber of. great; intorn 


nabional organiza- 
tions, such asthe Vatican and the U. S. -Intefligence 
Sérvice. We “Shave ` suffered’ at their hands and have 
every: reagon, tò be. against them; but we will not 
„i ISCUSS ‘them: here.” | 
plan to the 


“He presented a "seven-point TN 
gypifareico. Mats ey oe d i 2 
Bandung. Conférence: Results S ake 


‘The: föllowi ing. communique was issued on Abril y 


, a the. ‘conclusion, of the: Conference “of 29° Asian. ‘ond 


Afpecan countries at, Bandung: te "2 
- “The ° -Asian7African . “Conference. veneered, a w 
‘Government, tot Burma, ` Ceylon; ‘India, , Indonesia and... N 
Pakistan. mer In. Bandung from the ‘th te 2éth of Ape $ 
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-Ty adaitién “fo the sponsoring couniries’ tlie follows > 
ing 24 cbiitiirics * -participated. in: the conference: ES 4 E 
i “Afghanistan, Cambodia, “People’s ‘Republic’ “of China, ° 
Egypt, Ethiopia, ‘Gold: Coast; Iran, Traq, Japan, Jordan, 
Laos,- The Lebanon, ` Liberia, Libya, Nepal, The 
Philippines, Saudi “Arabia, The Sudan, Syria; Thailand, 
Turkey, Democratic Republic of (North) ‘Vietnam, States 
of Vietnam cand” The-Yemen. ` > : koo 
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" “.  ) Economic CO-OPERATION Cue 
“The Asian-African Conference considered the position 
of “Asia and ‘Africa and discussed -ways and_means- by 
which ‘their peoples could achieve ‘the fullest economic 
cultural and political co-operation. 
(a) Economic co-operation: ` g 
(1) The Asian-African conference recognised the 
urgency o®promoting economic development jn the Asian- 
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African region. There was general desire for economic 
co-operation among the participating countries on the 
basis’ of mutual interest and respect for national sovere” 
ignty. i TE 

“The proposals with regard to economic co-operation 
within the participating countries do not -preclude- either 
the desirability ‘or the need for co- operation with: countries 
outside the region hinnoin the investment ‘of foreign 
capital. ` 

“Tt was fuer l recognised “that. assistance: ` being 
réceived by- certain participating countries ` from outside | 
the region through international or ` under - bilateral 
arrangements had made a. valuable. ‘contribution’. to the.. 
implementation of- their development programmes, 

(2) The participating countries ‘agree to provide 
technical assistance to one another ` to the maximul 


extent. i , bn! possible ‘to’ furthering’ their mutual “economic interest, I 


aid 


(3) The Asian-African Conference recommended:. q 


“The early establishment of a special United, nations 


fund for economic development; a 

“The allocation by the. Inierhational” Bank: for Re- 
construction and Development a: greater part 6 its” re-. 
sources to Asian-African countriés, 7. te Te 
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(4) The Asian-Afriean Conference ‘recognised ` thg: 
vital. need for stabilising ` commodity ` trade i in the- region. - 
The principle of enlarging the scope -of | multilateral. - 
trade and payments: was accepted. ° Howéver ” it. was re, 
cognised that some countriés would Faye to take-recourse 
to bilateral trade agreements in view of’ . their’ prevailing . 
economic conditions. - ed Soe a 

(5) The Asian-African Conference recommended 
that collective action be taken by participating countries 
for stabilising international prices of and ° demand for 


primary. commoditiés- through bilateral and - multilateral 


R 


arrangements and “that as far as practicable and desir- ` 


able they should adopt a unified approach on the subject, 
in the United Nations Permanent Advisory Commission, 
on international commodity trade and other international. 
forums. Heo 
(6) The - Asian~African Confeřence . “further 
commended: 
“Asian-African. countries should“ diversify ` their: 
export trade by processing their raw materials. when-. 
ever economically feasible before export:. intra-regional 
trade fairs -should be promoted and encouragement be 


-of businessmen: exchange of information and at samples 
should be encouraged with -a -view to promoting ‘intra- 
regional trade: and normal facilities sliould ‘be provided 
for the transit trade of landlocked ¢ountries. 
35 ” SHIPPING LINES 

(7) The  Asian-A‘frichn Conference attached 
considerable importance to shipping and expressed 
concern that shipping lines reviewed “from time to time 
their freight rates often to the fAetriment of a i 
countries. a 

(8) .The Asian-African Conference felg iha en- 
couragement should be given to the establishment of 
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: „operation on the wider ' 
given to the exchange of trade- delegations and groups... 


oP en oe no sete 


| 


national and regional banks and insurance companies. 

(9) The : Asian-African Conference | felt “tha 
exchange of information on matters relating of ai suck 
a3 remittance of profits. and taxation, might @mally leac 
to the formulation of a common policy. 

(10) The Asian-African Conference emphasised thi 
particular significance . of the: development of nuclex 
energy for peaceful purposes for Asian-African countries 

(11) ‘The Asian-African Conference agreed to” th 


appointment of liaison officers in participating countrie: 
to be nominated by their: respective national Govern 


-meñts for the’ exchange ‘of information and matters o 


mutual : “interest. ee 

(12) The, Asian~African ‘Conference recommendec 
that” there should be.‘pridr conéultation of participating 
-countries in international . forums with a view as far a: 


is. noar Toe ‘“Sntended - to” ‘form a regional bloc: 
Sa CULTURAL "CO-OPERATION l 


“Ay: The: -Asian-African Conference was conyincec 


aki amionig ithe most powerful means of promoting under. 
-standing’.amorig nations is the development. of cultura 
: co-operation’: Asia and Africa have been the cradle o 
_gréat religions and: civilizations which have enriched othe; 


_cultures and ‘civilizations while themselves „being enriche 
in the proèess. ) 
. z- . COLONIALISM: , 
“The. Asian-African Conference ` took, note” oÈ- thi 
existence , of ‘colonialism in - many- parts ‘of Àsia an 


~ 


‘ 4 > 


Africa.” 


~ “Some . colonial, powers’ have denied their dependen 

ee basic’ ‘rights in the sphere of education and ‘culturi 
which hampers, the: development of their personality anc 
‘also: prevents cultural. intetcourse wi ith other Asian anc 
African’ “peoples. > wai oy a pun 

“This is particularly true inthe ~éase of Tunisia 
Algeria and “Morocco. where the basic right: of the peopl 
to’ study their own ’ languige . and vulture has beer 
_ suppressed. - i l 

~ “Similar discriminátion has been practised agains 
Affican’: ‘and ‘coloured people. in some parts of th 
_continent of Africa.. - P 
wre “conference felt that these policies amount to | 
denial of the fundamental rights of man, impede cultura 
adyancement in this region and also. hamper cultural co 
international plane. 
i “The @énference condemened such a.denial of funda 


mental. ‘rights in the sphere of education and cultur 


in somé parts of Asia and Africa by this and other form: 
of cultural suppression. - 
“In particular the conference. condemned racialisn 


' as means .of cultural suppression. 


(3) “It. was not from any ‘sense of exclusiveness o 


rivarly with other groups of nations and othe 
civilisations ‘and cultures that the conference view 
the development of . cultural ‘co-operation amon: 


Asia and African countries. | 
“True to the age-old tradition of tolerance anc 
universality the conference believed that Asian anc 


s 
| 


African cultural co-operation should be developed in 
the large context of world co-operation, 

(4) ‘Bhere are many countries in Asia and Africa 
which have\not yet been able. to. develop their edu- 
cational, scientific and technical institution. 

“Tho conference recommended that countries in Asia 
and Africa which are more.-fortunately placed in this 
respect should give facilities for the admission of 


students and trainees Arom -such countries to their 
institutions, l ; 
(5) The Asian-African Eor EE ` felt that the 


promotion of cultural co-operation among -countries of 
Asia and Africa should be directed" towards: 

‘A. The acquisition of knowledge of each © other 
country; 

B. Mutual cultural exchange, and- 

C. Exchage of information. ` , 

(6) The Asian-African - ‘Chntorense: Was 
opinion that at this stage the. best. results in, cultural 


co-operation would be achieved by pursuing bilateral . 


arrangements to implemén, its recommendations and: by 
each country taking action on its own wherever. possible 
and feasible. 

' ma Human Ricuts 
“Human rights and self-determination: - 
“A. The Asian-African Conference declared its “full 

support’ of: the fundamental principles of human rights | 
as set forth in the charter of the United: Nations and 
took note of the universal declaration of human rights 
as a common standard of. achievement for all peoples 
and all nations. 

. “The conference declared its. full’ support of the 
principle of self-determination ‘of peoples and nations- as 
sèt forth in the charter of the United Nations -and took: 
note of the United Nations resolutions ‘on the rights of 
peoples and nations tọ self-determination which is prefe- 


quisite of the full enjoyment of. all fundamental humatr 


rights.” at 
World Peace aad bda 


On April 22, Pandit Nehru made some statements 
at Bandung, of which a summary ië ‘given, below, 
which are of some significance in, relation” to the 
objects of the Conference. á 

In an important, intervention. -during the Committee's 
debate on world peace and co operation- Si, Bia 
made these points : ~- 

If Burma’s proposal on peacé was not ascepied as 
the minimum the only alternative was solution 
problems by war. 


The situation in Formosa is grave on the threat i 


of war ever present. 


Sri Nehru spoke after Burma, Japan, Pakistan. and | 


Egypt had introduced draft resolutions on world peace 
and co-operation, p 


Earlier -Turkey had: explained why ‘it had entered 
into a pact with the, United States and declared that 
but for that pact she would not have been at the Asian- 
African Conference. 
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Sri Nehru said the Turkish delegate had described 
N.A.T.O. as a bulwark of peace. He had given one 
side-of the case. If the other side were present to put 
forward its case that case would probably be just as 
good. The so-called realistic positions of the present day 
like that of Turkey had brought the world to the brink 
of war and destruction.” 


Sri .Nehru said that, he spoke with faith in the 
people of India and not in the big bombs. Whatever the 


“great powers did he was convincéd that India, would 


rely on herself. _ 

If India had to accept an ideology, then sie would 
choose the Gandhian ideal. Gandhin mig taught India 
to rely on herself. 

India was neither Communist nor anti-Communist, 
Armaments were mounting up and any mistake 
committed by.armed powers was fraught with the danger 
of war. 


Greatness as understood today had brought about 
false standards and values, Ag a. result of this an 
over emina ‘powerful country _might fully conquer 
the :world. t.Today- the’ position was that two mighty 
colossi’ gaal not defeat each- other: They could only 


-ruin each.other, Of course, aggression must be resisted 


‘but war must: be avoided ‘at any cost. Whatever 
“happened India would not join war. If India joined any 
bloc she would lose: her independence. 

Referring to the Pakistan proposal that countries 


should have the right of self-defence, singly or collec- ; 


tively, Sri, Nehru said’ he did not accept this as one of 
the principles to be adopted. Such a proposal was 
‘merely , a cover of words to make miliay pacts accept- 


able, we, 5 


Às regards Nato Sri Nehru said that it was one 
of the most powerful. protectors of _ colonialism. 
Tt was gross, impertinence on the part of Nato Powers 
to’ speak to India about. Goa. -North Africa would be 
“free - -today- but for Nato. 


“Speaking of atomic war Sri Nehru said a position 
‘had been sreached , where it did not, matter whether one 
side, or the ‘other -had more atomic or hydrogen bombs. 
World leaders. such-as - President Eisenhower and the 
Soviet leaders bore tremendous burdens of responsibility, 
Asians and Africans must ask themselves who was to 
protect them and where was security in an atomic war, 

Sri Nehru said he did not see what there was in the 
word “co-existence” to make it so unacceptable. He said 
Burma’s proposal “contained no reference to co-existence 
and if this minimum was not accepted the only alterna- 
tive was solution of problerts by war. 


Sir John replied that he was one of the conveners of 


‘the meeting and nothing was further from his mind than 


to disrupt it. He said he merely wanted to bring certain 
facts to the notice of the conference and did mot want 
to discuss political ideologies or disrupt unanimity. 


The hinese Premier, Mr. Chou En-lai said that if 


m 





8 pe ge 
Rt rr 
7 a a re 


at 


any of the delegates desired to discuss ideologies’ with subjects such as Tonea wae- - discussed no om their 


him, he would be glad to do so outside the conference. merits but in relation “to power politics. 

Mr. Chou said.that so far the conference had agreed, - As examples of préssures, Sri “Nehru sif that iń 
on the interpretation of the word- Colonialism. Ceylon’s the Political Committee of the General AssemlAy, certain, 
was a new interpretation of the word.” 7 countries supported ‘Indonesia’s* case ‘in. respect of -West 
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The Eastern Európean ‘countriesSir John had yes- [rian but in the General Assembly -later they changed ` 


terday referred to ‘Czechoslovakia. ‘and others as- forms of _their vote. Some of these - countries. had admitted that 


Soviet Colonialism—had. selected * `- their: State “systems - ` pressure liad. been’ exercised on them. ` 


according to their owna will, Mr, Chòu`said. To argue `.. Sri Nehru said the world faced a dangerous situa~:- 
about them would do “no ‘good to the: conference, he-said.- tion. dnd they must consider whether they were assisting © 


` Mr. Chou then read ‘out to the conference a proposal - +6 approach to pedce or“ coming in its way. 


he would’ have introducéd. but which he had now decided. - He appealed fo Ceylon, Turkey, and other countries 


not to place before ‘the Committee. The proposal “WAS ty consider the problem from this broader view point. - 
to call on all Colonial Powers to grant freedom 10° Asian, “Sri Nehru said that he was glad that the question, 


and African ‘subject peoplës - within-:a stated (ten. or of -cdloniälism was being discussed; he was happy that 


` Ree 
. 


fifteen years) period. ` -~ aoe Ceylon had said. that it -had no desire to discuss ideolo” . 


The Pakistan Prime Mister Mr. Nokamued Ali 
said China was not an Imperialistic . country and had no | 
satellite States. Therefore, there should” ‘be ‘no difficulty hith 
in discussing the subject of. other types of: dependent a 
peoples. 

The Syrian. Foreign Minister, Mr. Khaled Eldon. said ` 
that they should ` not-- disctss ‘ideologies :~" “TE. '“Sövie t 
Imperialism” camé up: for, discussion they-mighit have to 
discuss American. and. British Amperialisms: : ee cat OO 

There were all sorts, of curtains “iron, steel, silk and’ 
atomic.” It might ° algo: ihyolve” Aiscusston: of military- ` 
ae pcononig SERRI T valid: a on; the Syrian an ‘with other nations with, which: ‘they’ Were deano ‘on a 

Frime Minister ‘Nehra said that techuigally speaking - “basis of equality. 
it was not proper to call countries of - Eastern’ Europe. 
colonies. They had not discussed all colonial: territories. 
—-thus Goa had not beén referred to and it was. “not 
India’s interition “to raisé it. They were, all meeting ag” 


Governments and they should fuhetion within: the Jimi- 
` : reasons Teten „to power, politics, 


gies - cand would . sot put a- -resolution. 


those. “Of. Britain and Portugal. e. 
„. India, had the “small problem” of Goa but India had 
Ho ` desire to raise it at the conference. 


Nations. aš Sovereign States and recognised as such by 
‘several “ations ; ‘at the Asian-African Conference. 
“These ` European countries had signed: formal treaties. 


em 


therë was no colonialism. in Eastern Europe. though what 
“wag, -there ` might be. objectionable. . wk ee 


det 2 pebbles of. North. Africa not .on their merits but for 


tations of Governments. 5 Da n e J ” Hse 
Nenno’s SPEECH ie <The Chou En-lai. Proposal oh 
Sri Nehru ere ‘the | ‘East -Eutopein. ` ‘countries ke. - ” The following is ‘the condensed ‘text of thé state- 


Czechoslavakia. were represented -at the United. Nations." “aint ‘issued -by Mr. Ghou En-lai, the Chinese 
Poland was a member of -the International Supervisory: “Premier, Fegar ding the Formosa. tañgle and allied 
Commissions for Indo-China.. Many of: ‘thé. Western atid subjects! At 

Asian-African countries had’ not_only* récognised these. c Bandung, Apal 93. Mr. Chow- En-lai, Chinese 
East European -countries as sovereigin ‘States. but “also: “Prime Minister, announced in a- statement here today that 
had entered. ANto treaties - with: thèm: -They` Were.. dealings « he. ig” willing to negotiate “with the sats Sii on 
with these nations as equal nations’ ‘in’ “the United” "Nations Formosa.: a : 


-s>* sar 


and other bodies. ° oe eas “Mr... ‘Chea issued the statement aier Anche with 
Sri Nehru id that it. would, * Herefare; he extra- | delegates. from. ~Ceylon,: “India, Indonesia, Pakistan, the 
‘ordinary to challenge the: very basis. of, these. States.- 3 _ Philippines ‘and Thailand, 


- The Indian Prime Minister said iE: every ihing: "wasi, He- told: the ‘Asian-African. Conference piani that 


discussed then- all forms of | pressures;.~. u-coercions. and ‘China would not transgress against the territorial inte- . 


subversion’s in the world „would: “have :to.- þe.» discussed. _ grity of any country—not by one inch. 


“He said?’ tliat- discussions at the conference had, | 
erto ner’ mentioned many colonial territories - like 


` Speaking: of Eastern Europe, Sri Nehru: said that . 
many “counties: of that area were members of the United - 


Sri Nehru said that EEE ‘in a. ‘aaa sense 


“Sri Nehru said that’ thére was a tendency ` to consi- 


a 


Some might raise the -question of, Guatethala, ` They He- said he had invited representatives of Thailand, | 


would also have to ‘discuss various forms, of coerciong [aos and Burnia—China’s southern neighbours—to come 
and pressures in’ African’ and Asian - countries which, and inspect the Chinese frontiers. 


owing to their poverty and. weakness were amenable to He said in the statement, “The Chinese people do 
such pr@ssures. j not want to have war with the United States.” 
Sri Nehru said they should not also refer to” Soviet “The Chinese Government is willing to sit down and 


Asian Republics as they had no facts to go upon, Evem enter into negotiations with the United States Govern- 
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ment to discuss the question of relaxing tension, in the countries to choose freely their way of life as well as 

Far East and Sey the question of relaxing tension their political and econonlic system. 

in the Firmosa area.” ~- l 7. “Abstention from doing damage to one another.” 
Mr. ou said that China. was led by ‘the Commu: Mr..Chou’s proposed deélaration advocated settlement 


nist Party. It was against ali forme. ‘of military alliances of ae disputes by peaceful means and said 
Jike the Atlantic Pact and the South-East Asia a Treaty. the Conference “should support all measures “being taken 


- Organisation, or that may betaken ‘to. eli minate international tension 
The Conference’ “sources said Mr. Chow’ s statement, ‘and promote world peace” — 2 

-evidently had the support of the seven other. . Ministers ‘At called for ‘ fan: immediate armamgats truce among 

atthe luncheon. es os e. i ‘all nations ‘and first ‘of all an agreement among the big 


Conference sourcės said ‘Mr. Chou 
“by mistake” Chinese . people. crossed: “the frontiers of. 


China’s neighbours his Government’ would bring- them’ energy “should ` be used. . -onily” for peaceful. purposes, 
back. - " ~ demanded _prohibition, of, ‘the production, storage and 


use of tinclear and: other. weapons of mass destruction. 
“and called: for an end: ‘by mutual agreement to all tests 


added that if! ‘Powers on. the, reduction: of armed forces and armaments.” 


He said. that China was willing to have ` friendly 
relations with the United States, ‘Japan . and all other 


_ countries. ; ` of atomic : wapone a 
He was willing to accept the efforts: of’ any party | i 
which might try.to bring about such relations. ‘Sino-l ndonesian Treaty i 
Mr. Chou’ addressing delegation ‘Jeaders ‘in the Politi- -This tr a ' between ` he People’s Republic of 


cal Committee said Sir Anthony Eden, the” British Prime ‘China and Indonésia was an ‘outstanding event of the 
Minister, himself had agreed to the .“five principles.. of ‘Conference “The news-report Was, as follows: 
co-existence.” e : Bandung g,. -April 22.—Mr. ` Chou- En-lai, China's 
He was willing to eke a staat with the British Prime - - Prime? ‘Minister and: Dr. Sunario, . . Indonesia’s Foreign. 
Minister on these - principles and wong be prepared to. Affairs Minister, today signed a ‘tteaty, which will end 


issue a declaration on ‘them. - the dual nationality of two ane, half million Chinese liv- 
' The Conference sources said Mr.- Choi eriticived the ing in Indotiesia. 
Western -military “alliances and warned that if these -The treaty calls on is ` Chinese population to 


continued to'be created China might be compelled. to -increasé. their - sense of responsibility to whichever 
think about having such: alliance with nations friendly nation they- those as ‘their motherland. 


to her. >. i ' ‘This ‘is the first treaty with a non-Communist country 
Mr. Chou . En -lai_ made a ppm declaration of his that Mr. Choti: En-lai has, signed personally. 
own, nee & * Under. the treaty, citizens of Chinese origin in Indo- 


The preamble’ tó declaration’ said : “Taking nesia will have to decide within two years whether they 
cognisaice - of the fact that present ‘world tension ` iS want Chinese or Indonesian - nationality. -It “becomes 
impairing ‘international co-operation and harmony; ` effectivé when ‘ratification instruments are exchanged at 

“Recognising the desire of thè peoples of the world Peking. ` è 
for a solid and lasting peace and’ for the. development `: “At thé signing: ceremony Mr. Chou asia s “It is ae 
of friendly relations between nations; "` «+: great significance that this question is solved during the 

“With a view to achieving and : maintaining the’ _Asian-Afri¢an Conference. This “is another good 
independence and freedom of Asian: “and African -coun- example of solving difficult questions between Asian and 


tries, and . i ae ` African countries in a spirit of friendly negotiations.” 
£ S * . 
With a view to safeguarding and strengthening . Diplomatic observers ` attached great. importance to 


world peace, it declared: ge gd . the- signature of the treaty because of the fundamental 


i. “We Asian and African countries are’ determined -- principles involved.’ “The treaty will now become the 
to promote mutual and’ common ‘interests ` and _live ‘tos. - basis of any~ negotiations with other- Asian countries on 
gether..in peace and friendly co-operation with ote - their Chinese. population believed to, total several 
another on the basis of ‘respech for each- other's ilone e etter: Da : ; 

‘sovereignty and territorial integrity : E 


~~ 


2. “Abstention from committiag aggression and 
directing threats against each other ; 


“Goa continued to be a . festering sore in the 
“body of India.’ It, is evident: that the Government 
3. “Abstention from interference or intervention in of India is in-a difficult position in so far a solution 


the oa affairs of one another; -iş concer ned.” Mere words are of ‘no use in the. face 
4, “Recognition of equality of races. = Of what is happening. The Lok. Sabha may have ai: 
5, “Recognition of the equality of all nations Jarge occasion to discuss Gog soon, as the followisg news- 
and oe item shows: 


6. “Respect fer the right of the . people of all New “Delhi, April 25. _The Speaker, Mr. G. V. 


The . proposed declaration maintained that. -atomice — 
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Mavlankar, today held -over his decision on the 
adinissibility of an adjournment motion tabled by some 
members in the Lok Sabha seeking to raise a discussion 
on the “deportation by Portuguese Authorities of 32 
Goan satyagrabis, including Indian nationals arrested 
in August ’ 1954 and sentenced to „terms of R 
upto 28 years.” , 

Mr. Mavlankar said the subj ect-matter of the 
adjournment, motion appeared to be “pretty serious,” 
and the sentence if true, was “shocking. ” He woul 
keep the. matter open till the ¢ return, of the Prime 
Minister. - rs 

He ‘would, like. to “know. oi BNE A who’ chad 
tabled the motion as fo whether ‘they had further - infor- . 
mation about ‘the sentences. -` 

Mr. Ashoka Mehta said” all ‘the satyagrahis were 


arrested on August 15, 1954, when’ satyagraha was 
launched and had -been ‘convicted -and “sentenced to 
various terms of imprisonment.’ The highest being 28 
years and the minimum being four years. - Thirtytwo 
persons had been deported from Goa’ and had beén sent 
to some place in Africa,’ The deportation. ‘took place | 
about two or three: days back according” to capoeira 
received by him, . — ar . 

The Speaker said, he would keep ‘the matter open 
till the return of the Prime Minister, and information, 
if -available, might be. given ‘by ‘Government earlier. “Tt 
is a matter which really cause tension throughout. the 
country,” he added. 


Amendment of the Constitution : 
After prolonged. distussions, the Indian: Parlia- 


ment has now passed the Constitution “(Fourth 
Amendment) Bill. The amendment is remarkable in - 
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` Recent deċisions of the Supreme Court ha 
given a very wide meaning to clauses (1) and (2) « 
Article 81 of the Constitution, Despite tfe diferen 
in tbe wording- of the, two clauses, they fare regarde 
ag dealing with, the same subject. The eprivation | 
property referred: to in clause (1) is to be construe 
in the widest sense ag ‘including any curtailment, of 
tight to property. Even where it is caused” by ` 


ae _purély regulatory provisidn of law and is not- ‘accon 


“panied by an. acquisition or taking possession of th: 
or any other property right by ao State, the law, j 
order ta: -be -valid according to these decisions, has t 
-provide for: compensation under clause. (27 of tk 
‘Article. It::is _gonsidered. necessary therefore + 
ve-State more precisely the State’s power of compu 
sory acquisition and requisitioning of private propert 
and distinguish it from cases where the operation c 
régulatory -or prohibitory laws of the’ State results i 
“deprivation. of property.” This is sought to-be don 
in. new amendment to the Constitution. _ 

In the case of the Solapur Spinning ‘and Weavin 
Co., Ltd., the Supreme Court held that the Article 3 
is a self-contained , provision. delimiting the field o 
“eminent domain and clauses (1) and (2) of Article $ 
deal with the same topic of compulsory acquisition 
of property. Article 31 gives complete protection t 
private. property as against executive action, n 
matter by what process a person is deprived of pos 
session of it. The Supreme Court held that acquisition 
“necessarily means acquisition of title- in whole o 
part of the property and cannot be accepted. Thi 
‘word acquisition has.quite a wide concept, -meaning 
the procuring of property or the taking of it perma. 


many respects. According to one school ` of thought `- nently, or. temporarily. It does not necessarily imply 


it has removed the contradictions between funda- 
mental rights and directive principles of State policy 
and has made the fundamental - rights subsérvient to. 
the directive principles. The “amendment „has, thus - 
according to them, remedied a lacuna in the Consti- ` 
tution, Fundamental rights are rights of the people 
aud..they are justiciable ; the. directive principles are 
directions to the State in‘ framing the Jaws of. the - 
Jand and in the administration of the country. Tho 
directive principles as ' such’ arè non-justiciable, they 
hold, and catinot be invoked by the people’ for the 
enforcement.. of their rights. The directive principles - 
aim at establishing a “Welfare | State” ‘and ultimately 
a “Socialistic State.” Socialism therefore implies 
Bie is of the rights of the people or the indivi- 
dual’s liberty. The doétrine of the rule of law or 
individual liberty as was expounded -by Professor 
Dicey should not obtain. now, they say;..as it did in 
the days of Victorian liberalism. It is: said that 
political democracy was boosted at the cost -of 
economic democracy, under that principle, which gave 
peoplé the right to cry ‘hoarse in the Parliament 
ithout the corresponding night to liye, ‘to get 
employment. F 


oy 


acquisition of legal title by the State in the property 
-taken possession of: ; 

As a result of the Supreme Court's ‘decision “the 
"Government of India had«.to return thé ‘ Sholapw 
Weaving Mill to the shareholders. It was taken ove: 
by- the; Governmént ‘in pursuance of the Industrie: 
Development and Regulation Act temporarily fo: 
corrective purposes and the Supreme Court. held that 
‘this taking over: by the State although on a temporar? 
basis amounted to acquisition without compensation 
and. as such this was illegal. The fourth amendment 
to` ‘the Constitution seeks to do away with such lega! 
quibbles by distinguishing acquisition proper from 
taking over temporarily for regulatory purposes. Ir 
the opinion of the Government, of “India it is often 
necessary to,take over under ‘State: management for 
a temporary “period a commercial r industrial under- 
taking or other property in, the public interest or in 
order to secure the better’ management of the under- 
taking or property. ‘Laws providing for such tem- 
porary transference to State management should bs 
permissible under the Constitution. 

The amendment includes within its scope ee 
tion of agricultural holdings, surplus land and, vacani 





and: for redistribution, slum property and property 
atended fog rehabilitation of displaced persons. Cer- 
ain rights N, nastri and commercial undertakings, 
hick might\amount to, substantial right of property, 
anaging agency rights and rights . of other such 
ersons in undertakings, shareholders rights, etc., 


rere also covered to, the extent of deprivation of their’ 


ights, mot by acquisition, -but by the regulatory laws 
f the land. But in the main, while agricultural and 
ach allied properties were denied the protection -not 
nly of the compensation clause but also of the. pro- 
ision dealing with the non-discriminatory and. rights 


f-prdperty enjoyment, industrial and other properties . 


re said to have been given full protection against 
ny type of infringement. The distinction between 
gricultural and industrial property in the matter of 
cquisition has been dole away with by the amend- 
eñt and these have been placed on an equal footing. 
Jthough compensation cannot now þe- quéstioned on 
ne ground ‘ofits inadequacy, any acquisition.. can still 
e guestioned if the compensation provided for is 
lusory or amounts to a fraud on the Constitution. 
Ve are unable as vet to understand as to how that 
| to be established. The main result of the amend- 
ent is that the State can now take over certain types 
f property under the regulatory laws of the land and 

3 this does ‘not amount to acquisition, no compen- 
me will be paid» 

As we consider that the other side of the question 
as not been fully publicized. We append the. follow- 


ig extracts from the Statesman of- April 1, and. 


pril 12, which gives a summary by its special repre- 
mtative: 

New ‘Delhi, March 31—A fevxeachtng -change - in 
te Constitution (4th Amendment) -Bill made by the 


zint Select Committee seeks to ensure that the quantum . 
© compensation paid for -acquisition or requisition of 


I types of property shall- not be open to.question in 
court of law. As Chairman of the Joint Committee, 
fr. Nehru presented its’ report to ‘the Lok vanna this 
rening, 

The change has been effected by- adding ihe proviso 
ind no such law shall be called: in. question: in any 
urt on’ the ground that the compensation provided 

y that law is not adequate” 
hich provides. for payment of compensation : for com- 
ulsory acquisition or requisition, 


made by the Joint Committee also 
move the. distinction between agricultura] and non- 
rricultural property implicit in Article 31A of the 
iginal Bill. They -empower the legislature to fix the 
antum of compénsation, for acquisition of both agri- 
iltural and non-agricultural property, but make pay- 
ent of compensation obligatory in both cases. 

This has been done by deleting several sub-clauses 
taining to acquisition from Article 31A. The 
anges ensure that compensation is paid -. for land 
hich might have been originally acquired under the 


The changes 


Sree —, c3 cs z . oe Tale be e.t e, TO č 
oe owe Ree 
or * 
~ NOT 
` 


. priation 


to clause 2 of ‘Article 31, 


provisions of Article 31A without paying any compen: 
sation, 

Similar protection has been given to immovable 
property acquired for purposes of relief and rehabili- 
tation, slum property .and waste land by deleting the 
clauses dealing with them from the scope of Article 
31A.. Laws providing for the ‘transfer of any under- 
taking wholly. or in ‘part, from one company to another 
have-also been. removed from the scope of the “Article. 

The overall jntention. of the Joint Committee seems 
to. be ‘to treat allcases -of acquisition équally under 
fhe. newly-framed Afticle 31(2) and include only speci- 
fic regulatory laws under Article. 31A. 


NeW Gauss 
In the opinion of. the EETA the 
clause (2A) -sufficiently -brings out the distinction 
„between compulsory acquisition. and requisitioning of 
property for public: purposes and the deprivation of 
property or property rights by operation of regulatory 
or other Jaws. The Committee, however, considers 
that the clause should bė expanded to cover transfer 
of ownership. or right to ‘possession of property to 
corporations owned or controlled by the State. Such 
corporations stand on the same footing as the Govern- 
ment, but: are hot covered- by the definition of “State” 
in Article 12. The clause has been amended accordingly. 

Another drafting change ‘suggested’ by the Joint 
Committee is for the deletion of the words “by the 
State” in the clauses, as all cases of acquisition or 


PTL adds : 


` requisitioning” of property could only be by the State 


and the omitted words were unnecessary. 


Mr. N. C. Chatterjee (Hindu Mahasabha), in his 
minute. of dissent, says that the: amendments were far 
too drastic and: would have a deleterious effect on small 
‘property holders who would be completely at the mercy 
not merely of. the - State legislatures but also of. the 
executive who would work this kind of legislation in 
practice. 
| Bereft of the control of High Courts and of the 
Supreme Court, these extraordinary powers of expro- 
and deprivation of propery might act as 
“engines of oppression and tyranny on poor people.” 

The amendment, he says, might lead to arbitrary 
expropriation of property - ‘without payment of just or 
fair or any compensation and thus destroy the sanctity 
‘of private property and might pave the way for a 
totalitarian regime. 

Mr. Chatterjee is strongly apnoea to protection, 
sought to be given ` for certain types of acquisition! 
against Articles 14 and I9. 

He considers that the protection of the President’s © 
assent, for extraordinary legislation under the powers 
conferred by the new Clatse 3, was almost illusory. 
Such extraordinary legislation, when enacted by any 
State legislature, should be placed before both the 
Houses of Parliament and their considered opinion in 
the form of resolutions: should be forwarded ° to the 
President kefore he gave his assent to such laws, 


a) 


- the Constitution-makers, 


i lature. . 





Pandit Nehru termed this amendment as a AR 
cratic measure when he supported it on April 11. 

He welcomed the changes made by the Joint Com- 
mittee because — they embodied the original intention of 
The Bill was shorter and 
simpler and made- it clear that compensation would be 
paid, ‘but the” amount, would be saben by the legis- 


‘Tn general, he expressed- the view that if democratic 


' government was to floürish,. the legislature had to be a 
as triistee - 


with wide “powers, The present Bill he reminded 
the Houée, gaye powem to the’ legislature and not to the 


. executive. 


Pandit. Pant ow up Pandit Nehru’s aieas 
of the Fôurth Amendment on. April 12. Considering 
the: intellectual level of the majority of the Govern- 

ment’s supporters, ‘the passage of the bill > 
foregone ‘conclusion, but all the same we consider ‘the 
evil potentialities of this dmendmeht remain unaltered 


in the main. We are not impressed by Pandit Pant’s P 


pleas, in view of what we see happening “in the shape 
of executive action all over the ‘country. 
the following extract from the Statesman of April 18, 
which gives a Summary of Pandit Pant’s speech: 

Pandit. Pant had- earlier dealt with the demand for 
explicit safeguards for small property owners in saying 
that.this could- be left to good sense of legislators who 
were elected mainly by this -class of people. 

After Pandit Pant’s clear and‘ unhurried analysis of” 
the changes made by the Joint- Committee; it was clear 
that the chances of the Bill being radically amended or 
failing to get the required‘ .two-third majority were 
remote. 

Instead of being more radical than the original Bill, 
he said, the changes had further limited the scope of 
expropriation by. reducing the, number -of excepted . 
categories and insisting that compensation, be paid in all 
other cases of acquisition. 5 

For instance, it would mE E be possible to ac- 
quire agricultural holdings in excess of fixed’ ceiling or 
transfer undertakings without paying compensation as 
was, possible in the original Bil. 

The powers of acquisition provided in the Bill, he 
said, did not apply to-small bits of land required for“ 


individual purposes, but only to such large-scale acquisi- - 


tion as would come within the scope of the term “social: 
engineering.” i ROE oK 

Courts could still þe Dmi if the compensa- 
tion provided was regarded as illusory, but he felt that 
only the legislature would assess the importance of all 
the factors relevant in deciding the amount of compensa- 
tion to be paid in.cases of social reform: 

It would be unfair to ljmit the 
legislatures, as it had been suggested, since they were 
directly responsible for law and order and ‘development. 
Cr. Procedure Code (Amendment) 

Thise amendment is another weapon whose use 
might easily be malafide in the hands of ap unscru- 
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was a, : 
: prosecution 


We append- 


powers of ‘Statė, 


pulous executive or minister; who hag a grudge’ against 
any newspaper. It means that all the res lirces of the 
Government will be harnessed against, fae so-called 

‘adcused,” right up to the - Supreme Cfurt.. If the 
“accused” is able to. beat, ‘the terrific strain and’ costs, 
then he might wit. But‘even so he can only expect 
a, fraction ‘of the actual costs to be repaid, for “costs” 
in legal practice never mean actuals, if the “defamed” 
party is below thetrank of “Heads of State.” Other-_ 
wise he can expect nothing. We were not impressed 
by the footling argumenis~used in favour of this 
amendment, Bueayve append below the Rajya Sabha 
debate report in stibstance from the weekly. ‘Hindu of 


‘Apr il 24: = 


When the House resumed onerako of clauses, 
Mr. J. S.. Bisht (Congress—-U.P.) strongly supported 
clause ` 25, Jaying-: down & special procedure for 
-for defamation against the President, the 
Vice-President, Governor, 
public servant, - iy es 

Mr. S.- ~ Mahanty (Democratic—Orissa) topped the 
whole clause. Referring to the arguments that the Press 
Commission’s observations supported the proposed 
amendment, he said that the Commission was not 
appointed solely to go into the .Press Laws of the 
country.” It was only one of its terms of reference, But 
a Committee to go into the Press“ ‘Laws. was appointed — 
in 1948. Did Government implement that Committee's 
recommendations? he asked, 

Dr. P. V. Kane (nominated) referred to the 
provision in the clause stating that the Sessions - Court 
might take cognisance of an offénce of defamation “upon, 
a complaint in writing made by the Public Prosecutor” 
and said-that such a complaint should further be made 
subject’ to endorsement by the Minister or officer 
concerned. Otherwise, he asked, how would the provision, 
be: consistent with the obligation - of ‘the. 
officer to pay compensation to the accused in the event. 


-of the accusation being: -proyed false as provided for 


in sub-clause 7 of the clause. `’ 


Mr. Kishenchand (PSP—Hyderabed) opposed the 
clause and said he- saw no reason why the Government 
should arm themselves with. additional powers when they 
already had powers to - deal with the “Yellow Press” 
under the Press laws. He suggested withdrawal of the 
clause from the, Bill, or, in the alternative, bring under 


it only Heads” oÈ State and not Ministers and other, 


public servants. 


Mr. Jaganath Kaushal 
ing the clause, said it went against the fundamental 
principles underlying criminal law and was 
stifle legitimate criticism of irregularities. He said the 
Government- had not been able to make out a’ clear case 
in defence of the clause. The clause, in short, was dero- 
gatory to the spirit of freedom and welfare of a State, 
he said. 

Dr. W. S. Barlingay (Cong—-Madhya Pradesh) 
took exception to the provision in the claise exempting 


Rajpramukh, HO „OF a 


Minister or . 


ANE , oppos- ` 


Hable te . 





Heads of State from payment of compensation to an, 
accused pergon when the complaint filed against the 
latter is profed frivolous or vexatious. He thought this 
concession shigild not be  allowéd. to.them as, persons 
who were found guilty should -not be ‘allowed to continue 
‘in office. à j 

i Replying to the debate, Mr. B. `N. Datar, Deputy 
Home Minister, said there was no queStion of discrimina- 
tion at all in respect of public servants. The ordinary 
provisions of penal laws continued to hold good in their 
case also, and all that was sought to be done was to 
have the complaint launched by a Public Prosecutor 
instead: of the defamed person himself. It also sought 
to punish the guilty public servant if the contents of 
the defamatory: substance was found to be true, other- 
wise to penalise the defamer. i l 


Mr. Datar said that in the interests of purity of 


administration, the Government should not ‘keep quiet. 


when a-.public servant was defamed with regard to his 
conduct in the discharge of his public duty. 

Explaining the procedure for starting” “prosecution 
in the case of the President, the Vice-President, a Gover- 
nor or a Rajpramukh, Mr. Datar said it would be 
derogatory to their position if the prosecution was to be 
filed at the instance of the Government exclusively and 
so the matter had . been left entirely to each of them. 
They had also- been “éxempted from the provision on the 
issue of notices showing céuse why compensation should 
not be paid if the prosecution fell. 
Article 361 of the Constitution granted them such exemp- 
tion. No criminal or civil proceedings could be insti- 
tuted against them. : 

Mr. Datar said so far as public servants of a lower 
order were concerned, .it might be the head of a depart- 
ment who took a decision but ultimately the . matter 
would be scrutinised by higher quarters and the authori- 
sation would be the’ authorisation of the Government. 

Mr. Datar then” referred to the criticism of the 
provision in sub-clause 5 stating that a person against 
whom an offence of defamation was alleged to have been 
committed “shall, unless the court of Sessions, for ‘rea~ 
sons to be recorded, otherwise directs, be examined as 
a witness for the prosecution.” He pointed out that 
such a provision occurs in all cases wherever a judicial 
discretion was to be used by a `court. Supposing’ a 
writing was per se defamatory, a Sessions Judge might 
fee] there would. be no need for putting- the complainant 
in the witness box. It should be noted that the provi- 
sion said the officer “shall” go to the witness box; this 
was the general rule. The use of the imperative phrase 
made it clear that the Government had no desire to keep 
their officers from the witness box. 

A number of Gpposition members questioned the 
real intentions of the Government behind providing for 
exemption in certain circumstances to a public servant 
alleged to be defamed from appearing in the witness 
box. Mr. Datar said that if the prosecution did nor put 
defamed man in the box it would be doing so at its 
own cost. The implication of the decision to launch 
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prosecution was that the Government had to prove the 
charge. The -rule of commonsense would require that 
the officer concerned would have to be put in the wit- 
ness box, 

Dr. H. N. Kunzru asked if a magistrate had discre- 
tion in cases of defamation, where the complainant was 
a private party; to exempt ‘the complainant from appear- 
ing for examination unless he fell within the exceptions | 
in the Criminal Procedure Code. | aye a 

Mr. Datar said that in” private: cases, ordinarily the .. 
complainant had to go into the witness box and there would 
be no question of exemption from appearance. But the 
question that was to be considered. now was ‘whether it 
was absolutely ne¢éssary for him to seek exemption by 
an order of the court. He would agree’ that there.was no 
question of asking for exemption, because, to go into the 
witness box or not would be a matter which the com- 


“plainant or his lawyer had to“ “decide at his own risk. 


The general rule required that the best kind of evidence, 
had to be produced and..direct evidence ‘would be oral 
testimony. “But, the cases when the Government would 
not like to- put the defamed man in the witness box would 
be very rare. 


Sea-Customs Amendment 

This amendment is another highly doubtful 
measure, which wowd be a potent weapon for the 
extraction of bribes in the hands of unscrupulous 
officers of whom there are hosts in that service. We 
append the news report below: 
To New Delhi, April 9.—The Lok Sabha today debat- 
ed inconclusively the Sea Customs (Amendment) Bill, 
seeking to give certain additional powers to Customs 
officers for effective control of smuggling. 

Though the Bill, partly discussed a forthnight ago, 


was scheduled to be disposed of’ today, an unexpectedly 
_keen’ discussion on one of its provisions held up its 


passage, and further consideration was held over to 
enable - House to take up: non-official business. 

- The provision which was the subject of adverse 
comment by several members, even during the general 
consideration of the Bill seeks to throw the onus, of 
proof in regard to smuggled“ goods on the person 
possessitig them. oe a | 

This, members contended | wag- against: the accepted, 
principle of criminal jurisprudends” l that the onus of 
proof should fall on the prosécution. 

Mr. A. C. Guha, Minister for Revenue and Defence 
Expenditure, said in his reply to the general discussion 
that the provision to which members had objected was 
net new. Similar provisions already existed in many 
other acts like the Opium Act, the Dangerous Drugs 
Act and the Telegraph Wires Act. 

Mr. Tek Chand (C—Punjab) described the 
measure as a “public harassment Bil” and said the 
person who was to be punished would not be the 
smuggler or the “incompetent Customs officer who lets 
the goods slip through” but the person. who was. 
innocent. ® 


-F 


Mr. M. $S. Gurupadaswamy | (P.S.P.—Mysore) 
said in the long run the Bill might prove to be both an 
instrument of harassment. and of intimidation. 


+ 


India and the Decimal System 

“We have a whole host of measures and weights, 
that differ from each other, in various parts of the 
country. This causes a lot of confusion and needs 
standardisation on an uniform basis. The following 
news therefore- is welcome: 

April 22—The Government of India have accepted 
the Decimal system of coinage and the Metric system of 
coinage and the Metric system of weights and measures, 
the introduction of which as the standard and uniform 
systems in the pouty has been favoured by the Planning 


. Commission. 


This was Sanini by the Union Minister for 


Commerce and Industry, Sri T, T. Krishnamachari, in’ 


the Lok Sabha on Friday. He said that the Metric 
system of weights and. meastites would be introduced in 
the country ‘within a reasonable period.’ 

The Minister who was intervening in the debate on 
a non-official resolution which urged the Government to 
Sntroduce uniform weights and measures throughout 
the country,’ said that a Committee had been appointed 
with the Deputy Minister for Commerce and Industry, 
Sr; Nityananda Kanungo as Chairman to go into the 
question of Metric system. The Committee would decide 
upon the type of legislation necessary as well’ as the 
phased programme of introduction of the system. in’ the 
country. 

The Metric system of weights and measures would, 
be preceded by the decimal system of coinage for which 
a Bill would be introduced by the Finance Minister, 
he added. 


Winston Churchill 


The retirement of this giant amongst -statesmen - 


marks the end of an era in the West. 

To all the peoples of Asia and Africa that era 
meant ruthless exploitation and moral and spiritual 
serfdom. As such, we have not much to say about 
this retirement, beyond wishing him a peaceful even- 
ing to a strenous life. The newspaper notice given 
below will serve for the rest: 

London, April 5—Sir Winston Churchill, aged 80, 
today bowed to the years and resigned as British Prime 
Minister. He will be succeeded by 57-year-old Sir 
Anthony Eden. : 

The Prime Minister’ drove to Buckingham Palace 
from his official residence at No. 10 Dowing Street 
to offer his resignation to the youthful Queen Elizabeth 
this afternoon and so wrote finis to his active career 
as one of history’s greatest *statesmen, _ 

The following official announcement of Sir Winston 
Churchill’s resignation was issued from Buckingham 
Palace at 5-20 pm. today: “The Right Honourable 
Sir Wigston Churchill had an audience of the Queen 
this evening and tendered , his resignations, ‘as Prime 
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Minister and First Lord of the Treasury, which Her 
Majesty was graciously pleased to accept.” 
Sir Winston Churchill has been Pgme Minister 


for a total of eight yéars seven months ghd 25 days— ` 


including. five years: as Britain's great leader in World 
War Il. Ta 


Soviet Editors Refused Entry 

A group of editors of American student and 
youth newspapers while on a visit to the Soviet Union 
in 1953 invited a group of editors of Soviet youth 
newspapers to visit the USA. In the summer of 1954, 
the US Government refused visas to the Soviet editors 
on the ground that there was little activity among 
organized students during the summer vacation in the 
United States. In March of this year the US Govern- 
ment agreed to grant visas to the group of Soviet 
editors. for a month’g stay in the USA. But the visit 
ot the Soviet editors fell through because they refused 
to comply with the US visa formalities which required 
them to give. the fingerprints of both hands, 

A Tass statement points out that no such 
demands had been made of the Soviet chess players 
when they visited the United States in 1954, neither 
had the Soviet Union ever demanded of the visiting 
Americans to give their fingerprints. 


Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
GATT) 

In recent years co-operation im international 
trade is being maintained through the international 
organisation, which is commonly known as GATT, 
The GATT was born out of the tariff negotiations in 
Geneva in 1947 between 17 countries. These countries 
negotiated among themselves a large number of tariff 
concessions which were extended in a series of sub- 
sequent conferences, particularly at Annecy and 
Torquay. The GATT hag now 84 member-countries 
and its rules now constitute the accepted code im 
international trade and its, policy determines .:the 
relationship between 34 countries which between them 
do four-fifths of the world’s trade. 

For some time past it was felt that the sachin 
of the GATT needs some modifications in order to. 
cope with the changing conditions in international 
trade. The General Agreement seeks to lower customs 
tariffs, to remove other barriers to the free trade and 
to discontinue ‘quantitative trade restrictions. With 
the purpose of modifying the provisions of the GATT, 
the contracting parties met at a special . conference 
neld at Geneva in March, 1955. The conference has 
reaffirmed the basic objectives and obligations includ- 
ing the principle -of non-discrimination in trade and 
the general prohibition to the use of quantitative 
sestrictions on imports, which have guided the mem- 
ber countries in the commercial relations since 1948. 
It has also been decided to establish a permanent orga- 
nization, to be known as the Organization for Trade 
Co-operation. It will administer the. Agreement. and 






i 


NOTES: 


will. supersede the present informal operational 
structur i, aha 

Tt nky be recalled here that the GATT was 
devised ag a temporary stop-gap arrangement which 
Will.-fadilitate subsequently the ‘establishment of the 
intérnational Trade Organization as envisaged in the 
-Havana Charter. The realisation of the Havana 
Charter ideals is still a far away objective and the 
` GATT seems likely to remain for some years to come. 
-India took a leading part in suggesting modifications 
cf the General Agreement at the recent Geneva 
Conference. India stands for non-discrimination ‘and 
she is not anxious to grant or receive new preferences 
in the field of tariffs. India’s import licences-also do 
not discriminate between country and country but are 
valid for all countries in particular’ currency areas. 
Likewise, unfair trading practices, such as dumping, 
have never been supported by the Government of 
india, The Government of India, however, differs 
‘from other member-countries over the question of 
liquidation of trade ‘barriers. While there has been 
general support to the objective of expanding inter- 
rational trade, Government of India has the appre- 
hension that the acceptance of the principles of 
liberal trading embodied in the GATT will interfere 


with the economic development of the country and 


prevent the authorities from giving adequate protec- 
tion to Indian industries. The question of free trade 
1eceived the most careful consideration from the 
Government of India who consulted the Planning 
Commission and the Tariff Commission in the matter. 
The Indian delegation that went to the conference 
Was instructed by the Government of India to press 
for certain special, . provisions being made in the 
articles of the GATT so as to give sufficient freedom 
to «duntries like India to fulfill their programmes of 
ceonomic development. Delegations from South-East 
Asia and South America aiso joined with the Indian 
delegation in pressing for the modification of the 
GATT. As a result, a new article has been drafted 
-to deal with “Governmental assistance to economic 
development” with special regard to the problems of 
“countries whose economy can only support low 
-standards of living and is in the early stages of deve- 
lopment..” This provision will. enable the countries 
concerned to refrain from giving effect to the ‘other 
provisions of the GATT ‘in the . interests of their 
economic development and to help the ebieaey 
ot particular industries. 

As regards the proposed change in the arida of 
the GATT, a new article will be inserted in the 
agreement which recognises .the-° value of tariff 
negotiations directed to the substantial reduction of 
the general level of tariffs and in particular, the reduc- 
tion of such high tariffs as discourage the impoi'tation 
even of minimum quantities. In order to accom- 
modate the point of view -of countries like -India 


mhige for- reasons of economic development’ and also’ 
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for budgetary or other considerations may not be in 
a position to participate in’ such negotiations, it has 
been provided in the article that.gach country will 
nave the right to decide whether or not to engage in 
such negotiations. The proposed new article will 
therefore. create no new obligations. 


The second important change will be in regard to 
the items on which concessions have already been 
allowed. A new set of rules of procedure has been 
evolved in order to enable the countries ‘to withdraw 
particular items from the schedules of concessions. 
Under-developed countries have been given special 
facilities for this purpose. The result being that, a 
country like India may at any time re-open negotia- 
tions with the countries which have been. the principal 
suppliers of the commodity in question for increasing 
the fixed rate of duty on it or for making it wholly 
free from the binding so that the duty can be changed 
in the future without reference to the GATT. In such 


‘negotiations’ the country desiring the change will ordi- 


narily be expected.to extend concessions on other 
items which are substantially equivalent to the con- 
cession which is being withdrawn. 


Provisions have been made for extraordinary 
cases under which it will also be possible for coun- 


tries to withdraw an item without extending new, 


concessions in its place though in such an event the 
countries whose exports are affected by the with- 
drawal would be at liberty to withdraw equivalent 
concessions from among those which were given to 
the country concerned under’ the General Agreement. 
In all such negotiations, the good offices of the GATT 
organisation—and in the case of applications from 
under-developed countries even an arbitration machi- 
nery—will be available in appropriate circumstances 
to secure a speedy and equitable settlement. 


It has been further, decided that countries which 
suffer from chronic tiade deficits, can take special 
steps to conserve their foreign exchange and for that 
purpose quantitative restrictions on trade ` may be 
imposed. The modified General Agreement recognises 
that there may be conditions in which a country in 
the early stages of development may need to use 
import restrictions to help the establishment of parti- 


‘cular industries where other” methods of protection 


are not suitable. Umnder-developed countries can 
therefore have recourse to, such restrictions for the 
establishment of particular industries. Such industries 
will include not merely new industries but also the 
establishment of a new branch of production in an 
existing industry or the substantial expansion of an 
existing industry supplying a relatively small pro- 
portion of the domestic demand. . 

The proposed amendments are now under the 
consideration of the Government of India. They are 
also examining the draft articles of the Organisation 


for Trad® Co-operation the setting-up of which has 


“ore 
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Census of Deun Ti in India l 
Census of India, 1951, Part-IIB—Econom Tables 


been proposed for the purpose of the adrhinistration 
of the General Agreement on Tariff and Trade on a 


sei aa and aca basis. The ers (General Population), issued by. the Deputy "Registrar_ 
will also serve es an inter-Governmentel forum for General, India, reveals many interesting featwres of the 


the discussion and solution-of other questions melating occupational structure of the’ ‘Indian population. Out of 


to international trade and eo eenees the total population of 30. 66 crores; 69.8 per cent or 
24.91: crores belong to the, agticultural ¢lisses and“ the 
remainder, 30.2 per cent to non-agricultural classes. In _ 
the agricultural’ classes, 28.5 percent or 7.10 crores are 

The Government of India has of late trying to deve- self-supporting persons, -59.0 per cent or 14.70 crores: 
lop small-scale industries in this country. Latest deve- are non-earning dependants, and 12.5 per cent or 3.11 
lopment in this direction is the establishment of a Smalk crores are earning dependants. The non- agricultural. 
Industries ` Corporation, whicn has been registered as a population comprises 10.75 crores, and of these 31.0 per 
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Smalt Industries C orporation | 





private limited company under the Indian Companies ‘Act, 


The Corporation is designed ‘to assist small industries. 


It will accept contracts ‘for supplying orders to Govern- 
ment and issue sub-contracts for these goods to small- 
scale industrial units. Small-scale 


cent or 3.33 crores are self-supporting persons, 62.6 per 
cent or 6.73 crores are mon-earning dependants, and 6.4 
per cent or 69 lakhs are earning dependants. 

~ The Report further shows that out of 24.91- crores 


industries will of persons with agriculture as the principal source. of 
receive from the Corporation loans and technical livelihood, only 16.6 per cent or 4. 14. crores have - a: 
assistance necessary for fulfilling orders- and for the, secondary occupation and that even’ the. secondary 
purpose’ of manufacturing articles. of the required type occupation i agricultural in “the case. of 11.7 per. cent 
and standard. The Corporation has been empowered-to and non-agricultural-only in the case of:4/9 per cent. 
underwrite and guarantee loans to such units from banks This state of affairs reveals the lack of non-asricultural 
and similar institutions. secondary occupations. Among the people whose principal 
The Corporation will “endeavour to secure co- Means. of livelihood is non-agricultural, only 9.8 per cent 
ordination in a. similar way between large-scale and have a secondary means of livelihood, the i secondary 
small-scale industries with a view to enabling small means being agricultural in 4.3 per cént- of the cases: 
industrial “units to manufacture ancillaries, components The total number of self-supporting ‘persons in ‘all 
and other articles required for large-scale’ industrial industries and services in the country is 3.24 crores— | 
units. The Corporation , has been set up on the males 2.80 crores and females 44 lakhs. Of: -these self- - 
recommendation of the International Team. of Experts supporting persons, 1] lakhs are employers, 1.48 „Crores . 
of the Ford Foundation which surveyed the problems-of are. employees and 1.65 crores are. independent workers, ” 
small-scale industries in India-in 1953. i; In India, the independent worker inthe non-agricultural 
Pn ' l classes still predominates. The distribution of ` solf- 
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The , Corporation has an authorised capital of Rs. 
10 lakhs which will be subscribed by the Government 
of India. It will also receive necessary loans from the 
Government of India for its working capital. The 
Development Commissioner for „Small Scale Industries, °F 7.4 per cent; mining and quarrying 6 lakhs, or -1.8 
under the Ministry of Commerce and Industry, will be per cent; processing and- manufacture—tfoodstuffs, 
Chairman of the Board of Directors of the Corporation, textiles, and leather products—55 lakhs or 17.0 per cent; 
which. will consist of nine members, Members of- the’. processing and manufacture—metals, chemicals and - 
Board will include representatives ` of. thé Director- products thereof 12 lakhs or 3.8 per cent; processing 
General, Supplies and Disposals, and the Ministries of: and manufacture—not elsewhere specified 24 lakhs or 
Finance, Railways and Defenée. Representatives of - .7.5 per cent; construction and utilities—16 lakhs or 4. 9 
small industries and banking interests will he: nominated | “per cent; commerce—59' lakhs or 18.2 per cent; trans- 
on the Board by the Government of India, - - port, storage and communications—19 lakhs or 5.9 per^ 
j cent; health, education. ‘and public administration 33 
lakhs or 10.2 per ~cetits, and services not, elbewnere 
specified 76 lakhs, or 23. 3, per cent. : 


follows : we 


Primary industries not elsewhere specified, 24 lakhs 


When all is said and done, there still remains a’ lag: 
and it is that small industries do not receive the necessary. : 
‘ help from the various ‘organisations which have been. 

recently set up for providing help to them: The regional 
and loċal E are rather poe or at let N ationalization, of Commercial Banks 

do not know their job. Jt is .known to us that several ` Now- that the’ Covetnment of India (or particularly _ 
small-scale industries, well-established for the last 20 the Congress. Party) is professedly welded to the doc- 
years, have failed to secure loans from the local trine of socialism, there can be no useful objection, on’ 
authorities. On paper, therefore, the Government of principle over the nationalisation of the Imperial’ Bank oa 
India’s drjye towards developing small-scale industries is India. The demand for nationalisation is not new : 
well publicised, but in reality there is a lacuna in the ever since’ 1948 the demand for nationalisation has been 
working of these institutions, a, ‘pressed ‘off and -on. The Imperial Bank--has been: tha, 


supporting persons. jn the ten industrial divisions, is a&. 


cyfiosure of attack by the Indian business community the USA, in Denmark, Sweder and other European coun- 
and the banks for more than two decades. Before the tries, there is an apex agricultural central bank quite 
Ceniral — anking Enquiry Committee, a catalogue 
“charges wag levelled. against the Bank. The contene In India, the Government of India seems to have been 
tion has been set at rest by the recommendation of the confused by the recommendations of different committees 
All-India Rural Credit ‘Survéy and the Government of appointed ` from time to. timé to suggest ways and means 


of unconnected with the commercial banking of the country, 


India acting upon it.: The Bank is soon. going to be 
nationalised and a Bill. to that effect has already been 
presented to the Parliament. ` 


for improving agricultural financing on a wide scale. 
Only the Gadgil Committee in 1946_ made a 


The Government of India’s main “defence in nationa», up of a separate all-India agricultural bank. Mr. Davis. 


lising the Imperial Bank is that it will facilitate- rural 
banking and agricultural financing. The nationalised 
State Bank will open nearly- 400 - ‘branches all over the 
country, particularly in the rural areas and” thtough the 
machinery of the State Bank, financial atcommodations 
will be extended to the cultivators on a large scale. The 
All-India Rural Credit Survey recommendations were. net 
_for nationalization, but for, the holding of majority shares 
in-the Bank. by the Government of India: The Govern- 
ment of- Tiidia have however decided to nationalize the 
Bank. Wé' are not yet sure -whether the Bank shall 
continue to” perform all sorts of commercial banking 
which are now “being transacted by it. Anyway, a 
great vacuum ‘will be created in the sphere of Indian 
commercial banking which still needs large, - . stabilised, 
joint-stock banks. If the newly created State Bank is 
withdrawn from the field of commercial banking in this 
country, trade and commerce and business will greatly 
suffer. Other Indian joint-stock banks are not: just at 
the moment in a position to take over the magnitude of 
business done by the Imperial Bank of India. 


Another point: which should not be overlooked in. 


this. connection is that the Imperial Bank has been 
hitherto the ‘actual . dé. facto leader of the Indian, money 
market, the Reserve <Bank of India remaining the de 
jure apex bank, Long historical tradition has endowed 
the Imperial Bank with acknowledged leadership of the 
money market and this has developed by convention, 
Banks in need of funds still come to the Imperial Bank 
for ready accommodation and ‘this they always get, The 
Reserve Bank of India’s accommodations to the commer. - 
cial banks involve long procedures and as such the’: 
commercial banks always find it convenient to approach 
the Imperial Bank in the first iristance for accommoda- 
tions. If the proposed State Bank is exclusively directed - 
towards rural banking, commercial. banks will miss a 
great helper in time of need. _ . 

[Agricultural finance reğġuires both long-term and - 
short- -term. financing. It is yet to be. seen how the long. ` 
term financing projects can bè undertaken by the State 
Bank. Long-term financing may, be. for more than 20- 
years and it is both for development purposes as well 
as for reclamation. Ifsthe State Bank maintains. its 


commercial banking feature, it would’ þe“ difficult. ta re- two members of the Departmental Enquiry Commit- ` 
concile commercial banking with ‘agricultural financing, 5 tee were Shri T. Cy Srivastava, District: Judge, and 
The D. E. Commission sub- 
Government onethe Ist” 
December, 1953, with a minute of dissent by me 


In this country, the ‘structure of farm credit is -baséd’.on 
patch work, the authorities still groping in ‘the dark 
what to do. In Western countries there are specialised 
institutions for undertaking farm credit, In Britáin, in 


the well-known American authority ‘on. agricultural 
finance, also: ‘recommended the establishment of- an all- 
India agricultural- ‘bank. The Government of India 
decided otherwise on their’ own ‘responsibility and follow- 


ed the patch-work of combining’ short-term and long- 


term financing .in the State Bank. | 

It is yet to be'seen how far the de novo institution 
succeeds in this new venture. If it continues its ordinary 
commercial banking business, it will no doubt strengthen 


the hands of the Reserve- Bank of..India in enforcing its, 
through the- 
machinery of the newly. created State Bank., But tho’ 


decisions over the Indian money market 


the new ‘institution stands the risk ` of complicating its 
business paonen over-involvement. 


Ciuithadin Ping. Enquiry Reports 
Chhuikhadan was a ‘native’ State till ‘the’ end 
of 1947. On January, 1948, it was merged with 
Madhya Pradesh and was constituted into a tabsil. 
The Madhya Pradesh Goyernment, . through a noti- 
fication on December 26, 1952, abolistied Chhuikhadan 
ag a separate tahsil] and tagged it on io Khairagarh 
tahsil along with certain other areas of- Drug district. 
Thereupon, a Satyagraha agitation 'was lawiched with 
the backing of the District Congress Committee 
against the Government decision. There were a 
mumber of incidents between January 1 and 8, 1953 
leading to the firing by. the police -on a crowd’ on 
January 9, 1953, resulting in the death of five persons 


aad bullet injuries to eleven persons. In response to’ 


‘persistent demand- for“a _ public and judicial enquiry 
‘the State Goverhment set. üp a one-mañ committee 
of enquiry by a notification. on January 14, 1953, Mr. 
Justice B. K. Chowdhury of Nagpur High Court was 
. appointed fo hold the enquiry. The enquiry was 
completed -by. the 19th April, 1953, and Mr. Justice 
Chowdhury ‘submitted his report to the Government 
on the 28rd April, 1953, holding that the firing had 
been unjustified. ‘Thereupon the. Government ap- 
“pointed a` three-man Departmental’ Enquiry Com- 


mitte. headed by Shri Bhowani Shankar Niyogi, a _ 


former’ ‘Judge of the Nagpur High Court. The other 


Shri H. S. Kamath. 
mitted two reports to the 


Chairman’ ° 
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correct. { 
approach to the problem and “recommended the setting-. .. 
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The report of the Chowdhury A TN as 
well as those of the Niyogi Commission were ‘laid on 
the table of the Madhya Pradesh Legislative Assem- 
bly ‘on March 31, 1955; by the Chief Minister, Shri 
Ravi Shankar Shukla—~i.e., after 26 months of the 
_Telated incidents and one year eleven months and 
eight days after Justice Chowdhury had submitted his 
report, Placing the reports before the Assembly the 
Chief Minister sdid that though it was not usual to 
publish reports of Departmental Enquirries ‘he had 
done so as a special case on this occasion but he 
made it clear -that it would. not be treated as 8 
`- precedent. 

The Departmental Enquiry Conintasion’s Sidings 
were substantially different from those of the Chow- 
dhury -Commission. 

The Chief Minister informed the House that ie 
whole case had been referred to the Government of 
India and the Union Public Service Commission so 
far as the District Magistrate and the Superintendent 
of Police were concerned. On their advice the State 
Government had awarded the punishment of censure 
to those two officers. 

Another officer concerned, Shri H. S. Awasthi 
had been exonerated of ‘the charge framed, against 
him by the Government after consulting the M.P: 
Publie Service Commission. 

The Hitavada of. Nagpur subjects to an ‘editorial 
examination the ‘reports of the Chowdhury. and 
Niyogi Commissions as well as the steps taken by 
the State Government and makes some significant 
remarks, ; ; 

. Referring to the inordinate delay in the publica- 
fai of the reports of enquiry the newspaper writes 
that’ motwithstanding the explanations of the Chief 
Minister, “the non-publication of thé reports for 
such & long time is without justification.” Had ‘the 
findings -of Mr. Justice Chowdhury been favourable 
for the Government, the newspaper continues, the 
report would certainly thave been published . much 


earlier. But because the Judge’s findings were criti¢al | 


“the tedious process of -holding a departmental 
enquiry ‘into the matter was gone through.” i 

“The procedcre adopted by the Government ’ in 
the matter is open to serious objection and the 
Ministry cannot escape the charge that they -did not 
give sufficient attention to public feeling = 
gub] ect.” 


‘ With reference to the material difference beai : 


the findings of the Enquiry Commission: headed by 
Justice Chowdhury and the Departmental -Enquiry 
Committee headed by Mr., Niyogi, the newspaper 
writes that the procedure adopted by the Govern- 
ment had thus resulted in an anomalous situation. A 
Commission consisting of a majority of members of 
a yank below that of the High Court Judge had 


reversed the findings of the High Court: Judge. The- 


position thus emerged where Mr. Justice Chowdhury 
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Chowdhury, 


- culpable ` 
allowed’ the normal ee of law -to . elicit their 


oR othe. 
- which they were utiderstood. Upon this view the 
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had been made to figure, so to speak, as a committing 
magistrate „while the’ Departmental e a had 
figured as the District Judge. 

“It is an unhappy position for any Judge of a 
High Court to be placed in and it is time ‘for the 
Chief Justice of the Nagpur High Court to consider 
whether he should allow any ‘of His colleagues to’ be 
deputed for enquiries of ‘this kind in view of. the 
fate which has befallen the report of Mr. tues 


“If Government had wanted - that appr ae 
action should be. taken on the report of Mr. Chow- 
dhury, they should have registered cases under’ 
Section: 299 IPC against Mr. Rajwade (the District 
Magistrate) . and Mr. ‘Tankhiwaie (S.P.) - for 
homicide “not amounting to. murder and 


defence, ~ bee 

“If this course of action did ‘tot comitiend itself 
to them, they should have appointed’ a “ingle. ‘Judge | 
enquiry ubder the Public Servants Inquiry Act as was 
done in the case of Mr. S. A. Venkataraman and 


- held an enquiry-in publie into the charges: framed by 


Government, In the ease of Mr. Venkataraman, the 
findings of Mr. Trevor-Harris were considered as the 
findings of a departmental enquiry but the public..had 
the satisfaction that the case was gone into at'‘the - 
High Court Judge’s level and that too in public. The 
spectacle of persons holding positions below that of 
a High Court Judge sitting in judgment on. the find- 
ings of a Judge of the High Court and setting. them 
aside would have been avoided.” 

The newspaper expresses - disappointment. at. the 
extraordinary minute of the Chairman’ of the Depart- 
mental Enquiry Commission, Mr: “Niyogi from his 
other, two colleagues and writes: “The minute does - 
not have the coherence which we expect from a4 
former Judge of the High Court and parts of it are 
rambling and disconnected.” Mr. Niyogi had held 
that the District” Magistrate and the Superintendent . 
of. Police had not been guilty of any error of judg- 
ment but the wordings appeared like special pleading. 
The newspaper questions the validity of the principle 
propounded by Mr. Niyogi that when “certain words 
are understood and acted upon by one to whom they 


were addressed, the only question that can arise is 


whether or. not the words conveyed the sense in. 
responsibility of interpretation lies wholly on the- 
person’ to whom. they were addressed.” “This is 
contrary to judicial decisions,” the ‘newspaper writes, 
“which have held that a justifiable’ inference from a 
statement. is only that, which a reasonable man can 
be expected to draw.” 

The appointment of an aged person like Mr. 
Niyogi for the’ onerous duties of an enquiry also 
comes in for comment by the newspaper. 

The offending officers had been allowed to go 
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with. an administrative censure which would not 
affect thr promotions, whereas a private .individual 
for similar offences would have been sentenced 
for culpabie- homicide “not amounting to murder. 
“This is travesty -of* justice,” the: Hitavada writes. 

~ “Tt should ‘not. be ‘said that under a democratic 
Government, persons who. are guilty of actions lead- 
ing to unnecessary. killing 'of. people should expect 
$ promotions’ and administrative’ preferment. Somebody 
has to pay. for’ the ‘unjustifiable ‘killings in Chhui- 
khadan. The mattér cannot be allowed. to rest buried:- 
in the conflicting reports which have-now been pub- 
lished by Government,” the newspaper concludes. 


Chowdhury Commission: Report 


Summårising his findings’ on the: circumstances of 
the- ‘firing -at; -Chhuikhadan ~ in . January 1953,- Mr. 
Justice, B, K. -Chowdhury said: “In my opinion, there 
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Apacs had. beer acer black. fags n after he 
„had used abusive latiguage to the people ‘of Chhui- 


khadan.” | 


ap > 


` Niyogi Conn. Reports 


The three-man Commission - headed . by Shri 
Bhowani Shankar, Niyogi: which -had -been appointed _ 
by the Madhya’ ` ` Pradesh ` ‘Government to. hold 
a departmental ‘enquiry ‘nto thé ` “conduct of the 
three ‘fficers-Shri Rajwade, TAS, Shri Tankhiwale, ” 
IPS and Mr. Awasthi—involved in the -Chhuikhadan 


firing submitted two ‘reports with a minute of ‘dissent 


by the Chairman, Mr. 
was about’ Mr. 


Niyogi. One of: the reports 
Awasthi; the ‘second ohe- relating to 


-tbe other two officers. “Both the “reports were aigned — 


by’ all three members of the committee.’ 
The Commission .said that. taken in isolation, “in 


was, error: ‘of judgment in ordering the police %o' fire” thé circumstances that existed . immediately . before 


on” ‘the: mob; My conclusion is that the firing of the 
mob. at- ‘Chhuikhadéin ‘on’ 9th ane 19635, was not 
justified.” MOS is a cf. 

ate Ee ‘am clear that there was in actual fact 
no ree “of, the officers and the police being over- 
whelmed ‘OF seriously injured, still'‘less there was any. 
room for a- reasonable- apprehension of wd vital 
injury to them. . .. See a 

“| | l- noñe af the casualties occurred near cae 

fencing of the tahsil building where the crowd is 
said to have. been pressing hard. On the other hand. 
T find that, the bullets had hurt the persons most of 
whorn were beyond the prohibited area.’ 
. “The manner jn’ ‘which the promulgation of the 
order under Section“ A44 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code was made was:too technical. > The illiterate 
people were not given a chance to know the signi- 
ficance of it. They were certainly taken by surprise. 
The promulgation of the order was au a manoeuvre 
to justify the subsequent actions.” 

Referring to the timing of the ring Mr. 
Chowdhury held: 
version that the firing took place at 2-80 p.m. is in- 
correct, I accept the people’s version that the firing 
was over by about 2pm... 67 

The Commission said that the District Magistrate 


Justice 


Mr. 


Divisional - Officer, Mr. Awasthi:- came in for scath 
ing criticism for his lack of. tact and manriers and . 
forbearance. The- Commission found : Mr.: : Awasthi. 
guilty of misrepresentation - ‘and. exaggeration of “facts 
to his suberiors and said: “The unfortúhate- tragedy’ 
would have probably -heen avoided had he acted - with 
forbearamce and not with the’ impetuosity shown by. 


him because he was thwarted and shown black: flags 


on the previous ‘occasion by the people of Chhui- 
khadan.” The Commission, however, found that Shri 


8 
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“Tt js manifest that the official ` 


Rajwade appeared .to ‘be an--able, officer but he. 
Jacked experience. But the conduct: | of “the. Sub- 3. 


‘the ‘firing of the crowd was ordered, there’ was suf- 
cient justification” of. the firing. However, the Com- 
mission went on, “we are unable to exonerate Mr. 
Rajwade from his responsibility in bringing those 
Circumstances into existence. Without. going. further 
back than January 9, his last grave error of- judgment 
in this episode was committed when ‘he ordered Jathi- 
charge’. ‘just at the time a stalemate.had ‘developed 
and ‘when a more experienced officer would have 
exercised patience and would also” have practised 
such diplomacy as was powsible by ‘addressing the 
people direct or summoning their ‘leaders’.” 

The D. E. Commission further found that pub- 
licity to the order under Section 144 hed been “suffi- 
ciently effective at any rate for practical purposes.” 

Differing from Justice Chowdhury regarding the 
time of firing, the D. E. Commission ‘said: “We do 
not see much reason’ for not accepting Mr. Rajwade’s — 
version that the firing : On, the crowd ` Was i ordered, 

at 2-25 P:M,”™ 

The Commission: found that bidioubtddie “Mr. 
. Awasthi behaved in’ an untiecessarily rude manner”; 
but ‘they found him not guilty regarding the charge 
oF, exaggeration of events to his superiors. 

' Phe difference of ‘their . findings from those of 
_ Justice Chowdhury was explained by the different 
mature : of the two enquiries—one was a fact-finding 
enquiry: ‘and the other was a departmental enquiry 
into thé .éonduct of certain officers, and secondly, by 


‘the fakt, that the Depar tmental Enquiry Commission 


had. thought, it fit “to record additional oral evidence 
` and. to ‘admit “additional documentary evidence, both 
of” which. threw: further light on some of the matters 
at issue.” s | 


Cross Word Puzzles 


“Madras, April 10—Mr. C. Rajagopalachari has 
called for ‘an immediate ordinance’ for the total ban 
of ‘cross,* ‘square? and such other word competitions, 
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which, he aa were exploiting ae Sis tenden- «Out of this nine samples were found to have 
` eies of middle and poor: classes of people. ; been curdled, one was broken in transit andy 846 were 
“In a message to the Women’s Savings Campaign found to have been adulterated. Total umber of 


7 organised by the Madras State Women’s ‘Conimiittee, 
_ Mr. Rajagopdlachari said that -legislation to` stop 


- gambling would take some time but an immediate - 


_ ordinance for. the total. bap” of” these competitions 
< must be issued.” — a = 

-Rajaji’s warhing has not ‘come a ‘day too: * goon, 
. Only a few years ago cross-word competitions were 
7 relatively little ‘known: things restricted: to one or * two 
: ` Bombay periodicals: atid a, few. stray publicationg..and 
their circulation was limited. But now it has become 
almost “a, universal spectacle. "Many so-called news- 


magazines are being published solely for- the promo- 


-tion of ‘cross-word ` puzzle competitions, The: purpose. 
of providing an. intellectual. pastime to the feaders 
‘ig no longer the motive. Tt -has, become’ on the one 
hand a means in the hands: of some persons for 
making money-taking advantage of. the fatality of. the 
people growing out of economic depression, and on 
the’ other, a means for increasing ` ‘circulation of certain 
periodicals, as the Press ‘Commission have’ remarked. 
Shri Nitmal Chandra Bhattacharyya discusses the 
“nature of these competitions in an. ‘articlé in the 
Vigil of Maréh 26 and writes that? the awards: did “ngt : 


always go to the most intelligent among. “the ‘eom~* 


petitors, “The official solutions ` adjudged by‘ “the 
adjudication committees. (I do not know who “gonsti- 
tute them) are often’ unreasonable, inapt and foolish. 
And this is in itself a sufficient objection against the 
‘eontention that these “X-word puzzles are intellectual 
pastimes and: deserve. encouragement.” W 

Yet. ‘scores. of families avere wasting valuable time, 
encrey ‘and money. in thre pursuit of such competitions. 
In the South, where these competitions were more 
. popular, people made regular . provisions in en 
a budgets. for-such expenses. 
It was no longer possible or wise to’ ‘keep our eyes 
- shut to the evil which was giving rise to @ spirit of 
gambling -among a sizeable section of “the: educated 
population, as Rajaji pe pointed out, in his above 
quoted message. ; bas 


Adulteration of Milk. > 

The alarming extent to which adulter ation of mik 
is resorted to has been pointedly brought cut by a 
recent survey in.Bombay. The survey carried out by 


wy 
We 


Bombay's Municipal Analysist at the instance of the’ 


State Government disclosed ‘that eighty-five per cent 
of the milk sold in Bombay bazars outside -the 
Bombay Milk -Séheme was adulterated, - reports the 
Bombay Chronicle on April 16: aoe newspaper report 
adds: 

“In his report. the analyst. eae out that between 
February, 14 and March 15 this year he had examined 
in the Municipal Laboratory, .1,005 samples of milk 
ohiained from the city markets. g 


'wète “directed to that 
bal a to the discernment of an obvious evil. 


of the Vigilance Branch of the City Police yesterday 


genuine samples were only 149. 5 
“Out of 846 adulterated samples, 76 were Towa 
to contain fat as well as water, 752 were found to 


contain water, only and 18 were found to - contain 
-fat only. 
“Out. of the total-number of sles 193 were 


adulterated 5 to 20 per cent; 213 by 20 to 30 per cent; 
202 ‘by 80 to 40 per cent; 150 by. 40 to 50 per cent; 


66 samples by 50 to 60 per’ cent; 19 by 50 to 70 


” per cént while three samples were adulterated as much 


as. Z0 to 80 per cent, : 
If such: a survey were carried out in > Calcutta, it 


may safely be predicted, the result would be no less 


startling. That adulteration is resorted to on `a very 
large scale in almost all food . 
knowledge. Such a suryey, 


ar ticles is common. | 
as the one- ~icarried out -in - 


Bombay, only statistically confirms the pedple’s worst ` 


fears in this regard. But the’ essential ` point is. to 
devise the ways and means to contract the area, of 
operation of the mischief makers ahd _ prevent the 


¥ecrudescence of the scourge. It is time serious efforts. - 


etd without conning the 


Pavement Dwellers in Bombay ` 

The Government of Bombay undertook a census 
of pavement dwellers in Greater Bombay which dis- 
closed’ that the number of pavement - -dwellers-in the 


city were thirty thousand. It was, Further- -disclosed - 


that there were about mine thousand beggars there, 

Disclosing the above facts“ im. réply to a question 
by Mr. Naushir Bharucha (Independent) in the 
Bombay Legislative Aswembly on March 28. the 
Chief Minister, Mr. Morarji Desai added that though 
the Government had no detailed plan for checking 
the beggar’ nuisance the Government were tackling 
the problem in several. ways. A sum of Rs. 837,600 
had been spent, in 1953-54 in: the implementation of 
the Bombay Beggars”. Act. 


Growing Jienie Delinquency 

The disquieting -growth of juvenile delinquency 
in the country’ has already begun to worry the think- 
ing citizens. Responsible quarters have expressed 
their concern at the evil. „But it is still very doubtful 
if the extent of the evil and the- variety of forms in 
which it ist ‘taking possession of the ` country’s youth 
have been fully appréciated. - 

The- following, report bia in the Bombay 
Chronicle- of March 81- is highly eee in this 
context: : 

- “Bombay, Tuesday .—A OR youth: ‘son of 
a wealthy jeweller of Dadar, came into the clutches 


- 
. 
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when pornographic love Tien ‘id ee ‘of 
nude beet received by him from all parts of the 
world as a “penfriend’ . correspondent were seized from 
his house. The police also confiscated a cinema 
projector, a ‘blue. filni? and negatives. 

“Sadanand Wamar Harchekar, the -police stated, 
had sent a letter toa girl correspondent in Pakistan 
some time back. 

“The letter which: contained amorous passages 
and pictures was accidently intercepted- by the 
Custoing authorities. :The Customs directed the -letter 
to the Vigilante Branch.” I 


Crime in Various Countries ee 
Dry Ja Ce ‘Kumatappa writes in the Gram. ‘Udyog 
Patrika foy April, 1955, that the analysis hy the ` 


General’ Secretariat of the- International Criminal 
Police Comzhission tended, to disprove the . - general ` 


belief that, “poverty. led ‘to crimes against ‘property. - 
The sttidy vather pointed to’ a* contrary conclusion and. ` 


showed, àt least: . statistically, ‘as if the more “wealthy 
a country’ was “the greater would be the crimes. 


‘Indig: was. ‘the least criminal of the 34 countries ~ 


covered by’ the study. “. 
-Dr, Kumarappa quotes from the report ihe- 

following figures for. 1952 for 100,000 population: 

the undermentioned. countries: ms i 


Ca 
mo o 


-Cognizable _ Serious" Bimple 

o n crimes thefts thefts 
U.S.A... ps. 1522 325°. 983, 
Vek a3 ` 1342 259 911 
Frange 7,7." + 1484 65 366 
West Ger rany” 7, 2982 268 935 
India = 165 46 . 69 
Foreigners in India ; ges 

During question hours in the Lok Sabha; the 


Deputy Labour Minister, ‘Mr. Abid Ali disclosed ia 
behalf of the Home Minister that the number 

foreigners registered in India as on. the 31st ae 
1953(?) was-.42,591; .The break-up was as follows: 
Chinese“ 9110. Afghans 5454, ; Tibetans 5030. ` Tribal 


Pathans 6357, Americans asiy. Tranians 3856. Germans. 


1191, French 959, Japanese 526. Portuguese 206. 
Puin 249. Swiss 572. Spanish 413, ‘Burmese: 636. 
The -list discloses: the faet- tlie citizens: of the other 
members of ‘the. Coiminonwealth are “hot “foreigners! 
in the eve of. the Jaws 7 wae 


~ 


he 


ant te 


Foreigners’ Profits in ee EE 

During ‘the year 1954 a sum of Rs: “19: 82 rores 
was sent out of India to foreign countries by- foreign 
firms and companies operating iù India, on accownt of 
profits, the Union Finance Minister; Mr.’ Chintaman 
Deshmukh, told the Rajya Sabha on April. 15. - The 
figure for 1953 was Rs. 16.67 crores. The figures were 
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exclusive. of individial ` Fenta of ‘less than 
Rs. 20,000 and atso invéstments. of profits in India. 
The Finance Ministér added, that in 1954 Rs, 59.39 
lakhs were ‘invested by foreign firms in India as. Se, 
against Rs. a 60 ki in, 1953. 


Dr: Pugh ànd Mi. Tenisin « a a 
Dr.. L. C.-G. Pugh? a scientist” pihatheds te ‘the » 
successful Everest Expedition, said recently in 


California that “it, was Sir Edmund Hillary wio pro- - aes 


vided -the brains for the elmb to it - (Everest) “With - 


-. Sherpa Tensing . v He added, “The Sherpa tribesmah; * . 
aes, did not have the “knowledge to make. the . Em 
“final. climb and it was Hillary who- “took hir „Up. n = 


He gaid Tensing had not, the intellectual ability - Ao 


operaté. the oxygen equipment which. had to be during : = — < 


the fina] ascent and that: eas had ‘done it for” 
Tensing. zo 
Mr. eiie: has o “the ‘following Hatem 
“Normally a gas. mask was, not at all a very 
difficult thine to. work with: and sure. endiigh, to.” be: 
able to handle. a: mask 
getting -on to -the summit .of the Everest. ee 
Tt. surprises’. ane to think, why some. member or m 
the “other of" the’ 1953 successful Everest, ‘team should 
break out now and then with stinging remarks at me. 
“Ts it; “because I belong to one of those tribal 
Sherpas, ` “who are treated by a certain “patronising 
class of people as beasts of burden of expeditions? 
“Well, for myself, I am proud to be.a Sherpa, and 
sill always love. to remain a Sherpa. 
“Tt is true, my parents could: not. send me toa 
school. I had to -work hard ` sineé’ “tay childhood 


traversing difficult mountains from | one: corner’ of. the -> 


Himalayas to the other for a ‘morsel. -öf food. 

“But I was fortunate to havé'the- ‘opportunity to 
` be taught at the hands of -nature atid the motintains. 
and with my “mountain up-bringing, J. do not yant- Ton 
fling iny: insult at. Dr. Pugh.” . . 


British Press Strike € ~ - | 

The national newspapers of England had to 
“suspend their’ publication for about a month from 
the 25th. March- to April 20 as a result of the strike 
of about 700 maintenance. ‘mechanics and electricians. 
During .the strike there ‘was an interruption in the. 
publication of the London Times for the first time 
in its life. - 

“About a- -week after the beginning of the strike 
“the British Government appointed a three-man court 
of ‘enquiry .to: ‘probe the causes of the strike. Sir John 
Foster, 68tyéar old Chairman of Britain’s “National 
Arbitration Tribunal and of’ the Industria] Court, 
headed the court. of inquiry. The other two members 
were Mr. H. M. Caffyn, President of the British 
Motor Trade Federation and Mr. W. J. P. Webber. 
General Secretary of the Transport Salaried Staff’s 
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a seston and: mene of the Genéral Council of 

‘%. the TUC. 

a The Court of Enquity E on April i$ ‘that 

“a. the wages claim of the mechanics were unrealistic: and 
recommended for return;, to ‘work of the workers 
“se Without: prejudice and on ‘the -basis of 12 shillings a 
speek: offer sof the “Newspaper Proprietors’ Association 
° (NPA), pendiig the’ formation of a central body of 
14 trade .unions embracing all newspaper workers to 

_bogotiate with NPA. : 

vi i " The- workerg agreed to resume work from April 21 


ah 


h. 
kio 
Er 


1 on tthe -above: offer of the NPA with the promise ‘of 


_ further .pay- negotiations within eight weeks. 


cee ‘ost the newspaper proprietors nearly £2.5 million. 

z C . The ‘strike has clearly shown that there is really 

3 no: effective substitute of the daily newspapers in the 

ei “+ eradio, television or the periddical press singly or eyen 
mt ‘collectively. TE ; 


: The Case of Anna Louis Strong | 
A Miss Anna Louis Strong is an “American Com- 
“> munist ånd an acknowledged authority on Soviet 






both by «Communists and non-Communists— until 
S early 1949 when she was turned out» of the Soviet 
¢: Union, where she had been living. since ‘1921, on the 
7 charge that she was an imperialist spy. 


oy 


vx -Now komes the news of her “rehabilitation” by 
shh he A Tass statement of March 4 saye ‘that she 
had been falsely accused and was now “restored - to 
~her full rights” in the USSR. ` 


ei © Tt may-be-remembered that during her expulsion 
ji Miss Strong charged’ with falsely presenting the 
zo history of the Chinese revolution implicitly minimis- 
» ing the role of Soviet contribution in her then pub- 
= lished book Dawn Out of China. 

The book was distributed by Soviet’ distribution 
bureaus and she regularly contributed articles to the 
Pravda, S 

After her Sid Miss Strong ae allegations 
_ that significant changes had been made it her book 

* on China at the orders of the Cominform.. 
| The Communist Party of USA timed dovi with 
a ridicule her offer of a fairly large contribution to 


the Fund for the defense of the US Communist’ 


Jeaders. 


‘Interestingly enough. aftér six years she has. now 
been absolved of her “sin.” 
The Australian Aborigines 

Democracy is on‘trial in the antipodes in a eae 
that is known 'in the U.S. and in the British-held 
Africas. , 

Sydney (WP) —Australian opinion. is still divided 
over equal rights and opportunities for the “aborigines, 


One „estimate puts the daily loss of the. news- - 
“papers at £80,000. - -Aecording: to Reuter the ‘stiike’ 


be affairs; and ‘in. that light she had been looked upon. 


“but more and more, voices of influence are raised in 


their ‘behalf. 


A, well-known professor ‘of fanthropology 
at Sydney University, A.P. Elkin, recently challenged 
a statement of an aboriginal ‘station manager that" equal 
sino would be “a dangerotis experiment.” Professor 
Elkin asserted that ‘although ihe ` training of the 
aborigines should be related to` their background . and 
regions, “aborigines do a white man’s work and there- 
fore must be educated to understand our economy.” 


Unemployment in Turkey 
The Worldover Press supplies the following üa: 
- Ankara (WP) —Turkey’s official Labor and Un- 


time in. finding work for jobless persons. 
compiled,’ ‘covering the first 11 -months of 1954, show 
that suitable’ jobs were found for 338,072. of the 387,579 


“persons who applied.: 


: employment Association has been doing better all the 


‘Figures just 


In’ the same period of, 1953, the 


showing- was only -179,129 positions foúiid for 233,150 
- applicants. Whereas old „age, benefits applied , ‘to only 
585,000. persons at the end -of 1953, thg -number had 
risens by August, 1954, to- 700 000, and’ ‘during 1955 will 
be inerensed to 800,000. ~ 


Albert Einstein: - 


The. followitig’ ald: ‘neivitém announced the: end 
of the’ ‘greatest Seichtist of thé age-and one of the out- 


standing titans’ ‘in,-the ‘history of human civilization: 


Y 


-7 


` 


Albert Einstein was much ‘more than a scientist, 
inasmuch ‘as he’ had. worked: and: „preached for peace 
and welfàre of all- tiumanity:, - 


Princeton - 


Einstein, the 


famous scientist? - 


.- “Fe 


(New _ Jersey); -April 18 Dr. Abert 
died’ ‘here ` today.” Dr. 


Einsten, whose- - scientific formulae « ‘helped ‘to harness 


atomic: energy, 


was 76. 


2 . 
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He ‘was admitted to hospital Ye on Friday. The 
‘cause of his death was rupture of the main ax tery of 
the body`caused by hardening of the arteries. 

Dr. .Einstein, who had-secluded himself from public 
had -been attached to the 
Institute for Advanced. Study in Princeton. 

The quiet, unpretentious wizard of mathematics and 
searching for a unified 


contact in re 


physics spent 
mathematical 
‘universe. 


cent years, 


his lifetime 


concept . è! „the, laws 


which govern the 


A josie. idea, ; it- added: a fourth. dimension— 


time—to the three—length, breadth and wwidth—which: 
had formed a ’s hasic -knowledge of the measurement 
‘also astounded scientists by disputing 
Newton’ s B of Gravitation. Soe 
Dr. Einstein was the greatest ` scientist: of modern 
times and one of the few men of the present. age to he 
universally ` acclaimed as an aufhentic genius. 


of, matter. 


a _ Toe “his ` 


“contemporaries 


in physics, 


his “was the 


“gteatgst ‘ebientific intellect mankind has’ ever . produced. 


> Wer’ “he had to live the last days of his’ life exiled - 


from the country of his birth, deprived of: his nationality 
and property : after aring ‘been vubliclv shamed and 


defamed. 


—. 





INDO.CHINESE CONTACTS—PAST AND PRESENT 


H. C. MOOKERJEE, M:a, Ph.D, D.Litt., 


By Der.. 


Governor of West Bengal 


-Cutna has beeh maintaining friendly relations with 
her- neighbours throughout the ages. She has a com- 
mon past with the Indian people, who are indebted 
to ther for preserving records of great historic value 
throwing light on the history of. the ancient civiliza- 
tion of their country. | 

I understand that, in the pre-Christian era, Indian 
merchants purchased bamboos and cotton stuff . from 
the. south-western province of China and sold them 
in the markets of Bactria. Cultural contact between 
the-two countries, however, did not take place till 
the early years of the Christian era when India 
moved in that direction through the efforts of 
Buddhist missionaries. a 

The message of the Buddha first reached China 
in the first century B.C. but it did not evoke imme- 
diate popular enthusiasm mainly on account of the 
‘powerful influence exercised by orthodox supporters 
of Confucianism. But, from the early years of the 
Christian era, Buddhism gained ground 
largely as the result of the missionary activities of 
Indian scholars who succeeded by their sincere devo- 
tion and deep erudition in impressing on the mind of 
the people of China the superiority of tho, faith they 
advocated to the existing one. 

The first Buddhist missionaries of India to visit 
China were Kasyapa Matanga and Dharmaraksha, 
who had been mvited about 65 A.D., 
faith by the Emperor Ming-tih of the Han dynasty. 
They were followed by a large number of Buddhist 
missionaries who plodded through jungles and defiles 
and highly dangerous mountain passes and reached 
the borders of China to preach the doctrines of 
Buddhism. Side by side with their missionary activi- 
ties, they translated large volumes of Buddhist texts 
carried from India to enable the Chinese to have first- 
hand knowledge of’ Buddhist canons-and philosophy. 

The most eminent of this galaxy of Buddhist 
scholars was Kumarajiva who reached ‘China in 
401 A.D. As he was a, master of both Sanskrit and 
literary Chinese, he succeeded in translating a large 
number of Buddhist texts in their correct perspective. 
Chinese students from different parts of that country 
came to him to study Buddhism making at the same 
time successful efforts to emulate his character and 
greatness. Kumarajiva advised his disciples not to 
take him as their model but to follow his precepts. 
At the time of his death, he.is said to have exhorted 
bis disciples in the following terms: 
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slowly, 


to preach their. 


: these, the Chinese 


“Accept my ‘work, but do not ae my life to 
be ideal. The lotus- grows from mud. Love the 
lotus and not. the mu 


Other notable Buddhist teachers . who went to 


China during the period under review were Buddha- E 


jiva, Gunavarman, Dharmamitra, Sanghabhuti, Gau- 
tama Sanghadeva' Punyatrata, Dharmayasas and 
Vimalaksha from Kashmir, Dharmakshema, Guna- 
bhadra, Paramartha, Prabhakaramitra, 
bodhi from Mid-India, Jnanabhadra, Jinayasas 
Yasogupta from Eastem India, Buddhabhadra, Vimo- 
kshasena, and Jinagupta from North-Western India, 
Dharmagupta from Western India, and Bodhiruchi 
from South India. 

From the early years of the Christian erą, 
Chinese pilgrims came to India in large numbers to 
visit and to worship in the sacred places connected 
with the life and teachings of the Buddha. Many of 
them lived in India for, considerable periods to 
study Buddhism under competent teachers. 


Two Buddhist Universities, viz, Nalanda and 


Vikramasila, made suitable arrangements for. the study: *.* 


of Buddhism and allied subjects for students coming. 


and Vajra- 3 
and aoe 7 
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from China. Many of these pilgrims collected Bud- `; 


dhist texts, carried them to China and devoted their .~ 


lives to translating them. As early as the second 
century AD., Sri Gupta, founder 
Gupta dynasty, built a monastery at Mrigasikhavana 
in Varendri for accommodating Chinese phena to 
Mahabodhi. 

The most notable of the - Chinese sieht 
visited India in the early period are Fa-hien, 
mong, Fa-yong, Hiuen-Tsang, I-Tsing, 


Che- 


of the Imperial +; 


who- 


Wu-k’ong, 


Hiuen-chao, Mahayana-Pradipa, and Tao-lin: Besides’ ` ` 


emperors sent 
missions to India from time to time to establish con- 
tact with Indian princes and also to obtain’ the 


services of eminent Buddhist teachers for the disse- 


mination of Buddha’s doctrines in China. 

_ The Indian Buddhist missionaries carried along 
with the message of the Buddha, other elements of 
Indian culture, such as art, astronomy, mathematics, 


and medicine to China. Traces of early Indian art 


have been discovered in Bamiyan, Balkh,. Miran. 
Kuchar, Turfan and Tun-huang through. which passed 
the northern ‘land route to’ China from India. The 
influenco of Indian art reached’ Ching- through ‘these: 
countries but it could not displace the traditional art’ 
of the country which was-admittedly. of a high order 
and, accqyding to many, of a superior type, It was, 


embassies and ~* 


=» undoubtedly served as inspiration, if not models, 
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however, assimilated and adapted into the desing 
art of the country forming a new style and technique. 

Buddhist artistic activities were. in a flourishing 
condition. in the Wei period (A.D. 380—534), re- 
garded as their golden peliod in China.: The chief 
centres of Buddhist art in that country were Tun- 
huang, Yun-kang, and Long-men, where grottos and 
Buddhist sculptures have been found in large num- 
bers. The- sculptures are marked by gracefulness of 
pose and gentleness: of expression reminding us of 
the technique and the design of the Saranath and the 
Ajanta schools of art. The Buddhist paintings in. 
China of the period under review also reveal the 
influence of Indian art and, during the Wei period, 
the Indian painters Sakyabuddha, Buddhakirtti, and 
Kumarabodhi are known to have carried on artistic 


activities; in various places in Clima. 


As late as the thirteenth century, an Indian artist 
uamed A-ni-ko, who specialised in designing, model- 
line and casting, was commissioned by the Emperor 
Kublai to execute repairs to some old statues in the 
royal palace and to execute images for different 
monesteries in the Empire. Many Chinese pilgrims 
who visited India are known to have carried many 
images and specimens of Indian art to China, These 
“to 


~ the Chinese artists in executing new Buddhist images 


of the period. 

The Indian style of architecture also exercised 
influence over the Buddhist. architecture of the early 
period in China. The pagoda-like superimposed 
storeys, extended -brackets with hanging bells, golden 


pinnacles and engiaved pillars in the temples bear the 


impress of Indian influence. 
I nave referred so far to the old religious and 


i 


alta -contacts between China and India and have 
-tried to. show. that it was’ two-way traffic based not 


Pa 
T 


nae e untry~over the -ather but-on ferms “of equality.“ i 
vod Nendship, Te” is remarkable that in_ those remote’ days _ 
vhs shia ‘and. emperors, dreamt OF ~éxtending the 


on. the political or. economic. domination of... one 


Ú almost 
Setar anog he ae of -China and India of 
any desire for political domination through conquest. 

There is the further fact that instead of 


favouring isolationism so that new ideas coming from 


© outside their countries might not upset the minds of 


those they ruled, they ‘not only encouraged but went 


- to the extent of even welcoming contacts with foreign 
- countries knowing full well that at least so far-as 


=, Of this attitude of India and China. 


‘India and China were concerned, they would not be 


exploited for political purposes» The only explanation 
is that, even in 
those remote days with wars going- on’ all round 


them, the rulers of ‘both.the ‘countries felt confident 


P that. peadeful and friendly rēlstions would continue 
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to be aiin and were io desirous of fining 
from one another, 

As we come down to later times, we fing that the 
coastline of China, like that of India, became gradually 
dotted with the trading posts of mercantMe concerns 
of various Western countries and it was not long 
before both the people found that they were no 
longer masters of their own countries, side by side 
with which the old contacts between India and 
China grew fewer and fewer till they practically dis- 
appeared. 

I am one of those who believed that the give 
and take of ideals and ideas is found only when they 
are worth taking and receiving and that such. ideals 
and ideas rarely bloom and blossom when a country 
does not enjoy complete political ` and economie 
freedom. This to my mind very largely explains the 
practical ending of the old flow of ideals and ideas 
woithy of emulation till both China and India 
acquired freedom and with that were able to evolve 
them afresh. 

Once again, tke old contacts between India and 
China are being renewed in which connection it is - 
necessary to remember that between November 1931 _ 
and December 1954 mo Jess than nine groups of 
writers, journalists, art-critics, painters, poets, expo- 
ments of vocal and instrumental music and dancing, 
actors and actresses, politicians 
interest and participating in public affairs have passed 
from one country to the other and have not only 
enjoyed their visits but have also learned something 
from onc another. 

We had first an official Cultural Delegation from 
China which visited India in November 1951 and 
which sponsored an exhibition of Chinese Art and 
Culture on the last day of November 1951. This was 


followed by an official delegation from India which 


visited China in April-May 1952. Led by Shrimati 
Vijayalakshmi Pandit, it had as its members such 
eminent personages as thinker, politician and ediica~ 
tionist Acharya Narendra Deva, educationist “Dr. 
Amarnath Jha, scholar and historian Dr. Probadh 
Chandra Bagchi, politician and. leader of women’s 
movement Shrimati Durgabai .Deshmukh, veteran 
editor and journalist’ Chalapathi Rao, writer and 
journalist Frank Moraes, art-critie and archaeologist 
Dr. N. P. Chakravorty, etc. Next came a six-member 
Trade Union delegation which visited China in April- 
May 1952. The fourth was a non-official Cultural 
delegation led by politician Dr. Kitchlu consisting 
of writers and artists like Shri Manoj Basu, Pandit 
Ravi Shankar “Maharaj, Shri I{shitish Bose, Pandit 
Uma Shankar Joshi, ete., w hich visited New China 
in September Ostober 1952 under the auspices of the 
All-India Peace Council. The next was an unofficial 


Indian Cultural delegation. which visited China from 


July to September 1953, consisting of writers, artista, 


and people taking ~ 


singers and dancers trom all over India. The invità- 
tion extenled by the India-China Friendship Asso- 


ciation resulted in thé visit in December 1953 of s- 


non-official Chinese Cultural delegation led by Mr. 
Ting Si-Ling, Vice-Minister of the People’s Republic 
of China. Then a 35-member non-official delegation 
sponsored by A India-China Friendship Association 
and led by Shrimati Uma Nebru visited China in 
September-October 1954. It included such eminent 
members as Di. Gyan Chand, Economist, Shri S. K. 
Mukherjee, Speaker, West Bengal Legislative Assem- 
bly, Miss Mira Dutt Gupta, Vice-Principal, Women’s 
Department, Ripon College, and Member, West 
Bengal pace Ns Council, ete. Next came the Indian 
Women Delegition’s four-week ‘visit to China in 
September-Octdber 1954, consisting of nine members 
led by Shrimati Ammu Swaminathan, M.P., the other 
members being Shrimati *Seeta Paramanand, M.P, 
Shrimati Renu Chakravarty, M.P., - Shrimati. Rajen 
Netru, Madan D. N. Wadia, Rajmata Kamalendu 
Mati Shah, M.P., of Tebri Garhwal, ete. The ninth 
one, a 67-member official Chinese Cultural delegation 
led by Mr. Cheng Chen-to, Vice-Minister of Cultural 
Affairs, visited) India for six weeks during December 
1954 and January 1955. This delegation gave several 
performances of Chinese songs, dances, ete, in 
New Delhi, Madras, Bombay and Calcutta, This has 
been succeeded by the recent exhibition of contem- 
porary handicrafts and arts of the People’s Republic 
of China organised under the joint auspices of the 
Chinese People’s Association for Cultural Relations 
with Foreign éountries and the Lalita Kala Acadami. 

After referring to the inter-change of. cultural 
delegations between China and India, I deem it neces- 
sary to say something about the efforts made by both 

of them to give opportunities to other countries also 
to know something about what is being-done by them 
after they had become free which, to my mind, is 
clear proof oftheir desire to be friendly with as many 
nations as possible. 

Taking the case of China first, we find that high 
guality kandieiaft products have ‘been included in 
every Chinesd agricultural and industrial exhibition 
sent abroad. fede from this,-two handicraft exhibi- 
tions, one in (Czechoslovakia and the other in Poland, 
Were shown in 1951. Next year, four such exhibitions 
visited Bulgaria, the Mongolian People’s Republic, 
Pakistan and:India. In 1933, three countries, Viz., 
Soviet Union| Sweden and Indonesia were afforded 
opportunities juf seeing selected specimens of Chinese 
handicrafts. | 

Like the visit of the present exhibition of arts 
and crafts from China, India has seen in the last few 
years a number of exhibitions of photographs, paint- 
ings, textiles, crafts and even of industries from various 
countries all over the world to which no reference can 
be made here. This, however, has not been a one-way 


k 


‘graphs and various statistical 


‘silverware, brassware, handicrafts 


traffic and exhibitions from ` India irs alsó visited " 


= 


various countries. 4 

in July 1953, an exhibition of Indian art, orgi- 
nised by the All-India Fine Arts and Crafts Society, 
visited Russia. It consisted of sculptures’, Rajput and 
Moghul paintings and contemporary paintings in such 
media as water colour, oils; ete., and a large number 
of photographs of Indian textiles, sculptures, wood 
and ivory carvings. This exhibition .also visited 
Poland. This was followed by a second exhibition of 
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Indian contemporary arts and crafts organised by the :. . < 


Academy of Fine Arts, Calcutta, which visited the 
United States of America. An exhibition of Indian 
Industrial Development was held in London ‘in June 
1953. An integral part of it was a pictorial survey of 
India’s industrial advance and her progress towards 
implementation of the Five-Year Plan. 

In the East, there was an exhibition organised 
in Tokyo, in Japan, which was called the “Great 
Indian Cultural Exhibition.” It included photographs 
of the Holy City of Banaras, the 


sculptures representing Hindu gods, miniature Moghul 
paintings, ivory carvings, carpets, paintings, photo- 
maps. To tkis list 
should be added the exhibition organised in Australia 


by two young Bengal artists, Susi] Sarkar and Sukumar 


Bose. An Indian Arts and Crafts Exhibition on a 
rather small scale was held in Peking, China, in June 


and July last year. This exhibition generally included - 


ivory carvings, bronze and silverware, porcelain, carv- 


Ganga and of oA 
Buddhist and Hindu shrines throughout India, besides. 





ings in wood and horn, textiles, modern paintings and 2° C% 


a number of photographs. The photographs depicted 
archaeological objects like the Lion Pillar of King 


Asoka the Stone Bull Pillar of Bihar, the giant Stupas ` 


of Sanchi and sculptures in the - Mathura Museum 


relating to the Gupta Dynasty. There was also an 


exhibition in July last year of Indian arts and crafts 
in Brazil. This specialised in Indian brocades, siik, 
and real jewellery. 
A similar exhibition was also held in Argentina.. Just 


at present, an exhibition of Indian arts and crafts and “* 
shortly | 


Indian textiles is touring Europe and will 
proceed to South American countries under the charge 
of our well-known Bengal artist, Subho Tagore. 
Rightly or, wrongly both China and India feel 
that some at least among the progressive nations 
persist in thinking that they continue to be backward. 
as they admit they were in pre-freedom days, and 


that independence has made little, if any, difference. 


They also believe that the world at large does not 
know as much as it should, about their rich heritage, 
particularly in the spheres of arts and crafts. They 
maintain that whatever their attitude in the past, 


the view that they dislike contacts with other, and- = 
specially with progressive, nations and prefer to live 
their owp narrow lives within the boundaries of their 
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countries might utilise the knowledge 





they. consider a status” “commensurate . with ‘their 
importance in the comity of. mations so that they. too 
might be in a position to make their contributions 
towards the solution of world problems. 
‘The.removal of such misconceptions in regard to 
China and India as continue to exist would, the. two 
countries feel, be greatly facilitated if they can 
somehow persuade- the world at large to think that 
today both. are progressive in their outlook and can 
prove that they have, as a matter of fact, made 


advances: of a substantial character after freedom. 


. This explains why India and China. welcome 


delegations from other countries so that their mem- 


bers might have opportunities of seeing with their 
own eyes something of their past glories, of assessing 
for themselves their achievements- in various ditet- 
tions and of verifying the correctness of such accounts 
in regard to the progress made in post-freedom days 
as might have reached them. l 
One important reason for sending out cultural 
and other delegations undoubtedly is that the mem- 
bers by seeing what is being done in progressive 
thus acquired 
by fitting it into their framework, and rejecting what 


is regarded as unsuitable. A second equally important 
reason is that their delegates are expected to act as 


unofficial ambassadors whose duty-is to convey to the 
outside world as much information as possible in 
regard to the countries they represent. 


Delegations by their very nature have a some- 
what limited utility in the sense that the direct con- 
tacts established have. necessarily to be between com- 
` paratively small numbers of people, though it is 
conceded that they have far-reaching consequences as 
they are between’ leaders and prominent men who- can, 
and do later on, avail themselves_of the knowledge 


-thus acquired for the improvement of their country- 


men, 
' As regards exhibitions coming from outside their 


- countries, the leaders of both China and India feel 
- that the people at large must be 


afforded adequate 
facilities of~knowing something about - -other lands, 


“> visits to which are; of course, impossible for most of 


them. The same feeling operates when they them- 
selves send out their exhibitions, that is to say, they 
are anxious that the people of countries other than 
their own should be given opportunities of familiarising 


. themselves with what India. and China have..to be 
_proud of and therefore want to show. 


One great 
argument in favour of both welcoming and sending 


. out exhibitions is that they are viewed by thousands 


and thousands of the general publie thus encouraging 
mutual respect for the achievements of one another's 
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people and; from this point, a view, i may be mid 
to have a special ‘value. of their own. - f 

, It isa legitimate inference from what has been 
said. above that the technique followed by China ‘and 
India, which is a combination of the above two. 
methods, has keen adopted with the deliberate inten- 
tion of hastening as far as lies in their power the 
process of acquiring knowledge of other countries as 
well: as of reaching to them information of their” 
motherland in all spheres of activity. This becomes 
clear when we remember the increasing numbers of ' 
delegations and exhibitions received and sent out by 
both the countries, 


Let us remember that the contacts already esta- `’ 
blished and those going to be established in future 
have only one aim. The people of these two countries. . 
desire to learn from one another and to come closer.. 
to one another with a view to the establishment of’ 
the friendliest possible relationship. 

Both the countries suffer from a large and How 
ing population primarily depending on agriculture for . 
their livelihood. Land' reforms to ensure economic: 
justice have been introduced in both the countries. 
Both of them appreciate the need for industrialisation 
and are taking all possible steps to attain that end. 
The standard of living, that of public health and of 
education in both the countries need to be greatly” 
improved before their people can expect to live com- 
fortable lives and some progress has already been 
made in all these directions. 

The aim of both India and China is the same 
though it is admitted that the approach is not 
identical. Nonetheless the leaders of both the coun- 
tries believe that it is possible to secure what the 
countries desire in the ways and through the measures 
adopted by them severally. Their idea-is that both 
should go their own way without any ‘interference. All 
they want is peace so that they may be able: to 
devote all their energies to the development of their 
resources so as to be able to raise the standard of 
living of their countrymen. Their leaders feel that 
perseverenice is needed to bring back peace’ and ‘to 
gradually increase the areas over which it reigns. 

A start is being made by the two largest countries 
in Asia to „come together and though the immediate 
purpose of the recent exhibition was to show India 
specimens of Chinese Folk Arts- and’ Crafts, it is 
nonetheless true to say that it is a pointer to the 
ardent desire of both China and India to have perfect 
peace among their people in the hope thatthe 
example they are trying to set will be emulated first 
by their neighbours and later on, they hope, by others 
living farther away. 
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no more likeiy than the first to be correct in its’ 


“judgment: qof the electoral will” can be combated by 
the eed authentic view of Professors Ogg and 
Zink that , 

No. student of English history needs to be 
told that upon sundry occasions: the Upper House 
hag interpreted the will of the nation, or the 
realities of a ‘political situation, more correctly 
than the Lower, and that more than oncé it thas 
saved -the country from hasty and ill-considered 
legislation,” -Modern European Governments, 
p. 282. 4 


If the observation is true of the British House of 
Lords, it is more true of present-day Democratic 
Second Chambers. Prof. Laski’s statement that the 
Second Chamber will “be a premium not upon 
improvement but upon opposition in terms of vested 
interest” can be falsified by the fact that modern 
Second Chambers do not peoreseny the vested interest 
excepting a few. 

Revolution is unknown in Democracy. It achieves 
its objectives through evolutionary steps. Complete 
break with the past is not favoured in Democracy. 
All the steps for social, political and economic changes, 
it takes with caution. After Jengthy deliberation 
it takes any step it desires to do. The verdict of the 
people in the determination of a Government does 
not smoothen the path of the Government to adopt 
all measures it desires to take uuless it is an avowed 
objective of the party before the election. As such, 
every item of national importance should be discussed 
by the mation as a wliole and then adopted. Demo- 
eracy ig not a Government by majority, rather it is a 
Government by compromise. If the Second Chamber 
càn facilitate such a compromise between different 
political parties, it is highly desirable. Prof. Laski’s 
view that “The power, in.fact, to postpone is a power 
to defeat the changes. regarded as necessary by the 
party chosen for office by the electorate” does not 
hold good if we accept the idea that the electorate 
does not give al] powers to a party only by choosing 
jt to power. Revolution cannot be brought about 
only by a victory in election, 

With this outlook we cannot but conchide that 
India needs a Second Chamber. The predecessor of 
our Sccond Chamber has a black history. It repre- 
sented only high income groups and was notoriously 
opposed to the national desire. But the present one 
ig democratically constituted and there is no rcason 
to believe that it represents.or shall represent only 
the high income groups and act as a deterrent to 
democratic will. Indiaeis a land of complexities. She 
has complex economic, soċial and political problems 
of national importance, It is not Wise to allow all 
these problems to be handled by a single House. 
Furthermore, the Indian Constitution has adopted 
Parliamentary ‘supremacy limited: only by - the 


à 


Ti is not safe’to give this 
supremacy to, one House alone. The power may be 
abused by brute Party majority. The House of” 
People may, érr; the Council may point out its errors. `: i 
The members of the Lower House may be guided by 
popular impulses ‘and may design to todify that. The, 
Council may give it a deliberate consideration; and 
afford the opportunity to the nation to pause, ponder E p 
and discuss the matter in details and at the samos 
time allow the members of the House of People to- A34 
give it a second consideration. ` After second consi- ` 
deration, to many it might appear detrimental to ths *; 
national interest or useless. a 
To some the Council of States appears to be aa A 


Coustitutional bounds. 


impotent institution, “To suppose that power will allow E 
itself on important matters to be controlled by im- 2 
potence ig vain.” (Goldwin Smith—cf. Strong in ^s Bs. 


Modern Political Constitution). The Council possesses 
not oñly a suspensive veto but can play a positive 
role in matters of legislation. It wan mitiate legis- -fag 
lation besides Money Bills. If it cannot agree with a 


-the legislative proposals of the Lower House it can. a ee 





People is sharply divided and the Couneil is unevenly - 
divided with a substantive majority against the House ~ k i 
of People, the latter may lose the battle. But if in the oa 
House of People the legislative proposal has the ; a 
support of ovetwhelming majority, the measure will be 
be adopted because of the numerical superiority of” 
the House of People, as the number of members of: 
the Council of State is 250 to 500 of the House of 
People. If it happens, there is nothing. to fear, - 
because Democratic Will should prevail in Demo- “3 
cracy. The Council is to serve the’ purpose of a 
check on the abuse of Democracy, not on its proper. 
use. 

It shall be a permanent body—one-third of its te 
members retiring every second year—and shall be : 
elected by members of the State Legislature. As suck -+29 
Second Chambers shall not necessarily be a shadow ha a 
of the first Chamber, because the general election and © 3 
the election of the members of the Council of States 3 
shall not be held at the same time except the first. 
one. So according to Abbe Sieyes’ dilemma ıt may.. e 
not be superfluous. Again it may not be pernicious a 
because it is not undemoeratically constituted. = ~ 

But it does not represent the federal principle. 
India is a Federal Government. It can be reasonably. 
hoped that the Second Chamber should have been ; 
federal Chamber. It is not a Second Chamber like” 
that of the U.S.A. and the Australian Senate, where’ 
federating Units are represented equally, nor it ‘is a« 
Second Chamber like Bundésrat of old German Con.” Fs 
federation where members should come as delegates +; ae 
from Laenders (federating units). Seats have. been p ts 
allotted to the States more or- eles on the bagis of go 
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= tion of Germany. It .does.not enshrine.the Federal 
_prineiple of equal representation of each State in the 
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- that whenever- India became 
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.. Upper House. 
c The U.S.A. Constitution was framed completely in a 


- experience and judgment to the Council, 


given by the Constitution for ) 
twelve nominated members all shall be elected not 


But is there any necessity for this? 


different political set-up. , Otherwise disintegrated 
colonies united themselves into a federation: There 
is no such disintegrating feeling amongst. the people 
of India. Even if it exist, this should be ruthlessly 
curbed .rather, than be fanned. | 

From the knowledge of Indian kori it. is evident 
disintegrated it fell a 
prey to.the foreigners. Furthermore, present Indian 
States hardly represent any feeling of Nationality. 
Present States are more or less administrative units, 
In the U.S.A. and Australia, members of the Senate 
do not consider everything from the State point’ of 
view, rather they are guided by their party affiliation, 
This fact destroys the very intention of equal repre- 
sentation. of States as safeguarding =: “weapons for the 
rights of the States, | 

Our Constitution has given the Second “Chamber 


power to protect the rights of States in another way. 


by Section 249 which states that Parliament can 
legislate over State subjects provided ‘that the Council 
of States passes a resolution to that, effect by a two- 
third majority. It is supposed to. be a body of wise 
men. The overriding authority of the Parliament is 
given to the body of wisdom. 


The success of bicameralism in India, after all, 


depends on the selection of its members. State legis- 


elect men of real talent, 
The best 
and the wisest men of the Nation should constitute 
the Second Chamber of India. Sufficient scope is 
that. Apart from 


latures should always 


by popular votes but by votes of. persons of com- 
paratively superior calibre. As regards the nominated 
members, the President > may not forget the very 
intention of the provision for such nomination. Much 


‘again shall depend on the members of the Council 
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of States themselves. If: they ‘can prove the efficiency 
of a Second Chamber it shall be-a safetygvalve of 
infant democracy in India. If they cannot, it shall 
fall into desuetude. 

_ The next questions to be answered Are whether 
it is constituted in the best possible method and 
whether it requires to be more powerful. Answers to 
these questions are in the negative. Framers 
given -very careful. consideration. as to the. methods 


ofits composition aid bave allowed it-just.the powers 


it requires to act as a legislative revisory body. It is 
not undemocratic like the hereditary British ` Housel 
of ‘Lords and the nominated Canadian Senate; andi 
it is not too much democratic like the U.S.A. Senateh. 
having both Houses popularly elected—both represent- 
ing one and the same people in the same manner. Tts, 
makes both of them equal in powers and ultimately 
allows one to fall in oblivion. It has avoided ‘the 
South African method of election of members of the 
Upper Chamber by members of both State and Cen- 
tral Legislatures, because it smacks of Unitarianism. 
It has. not accepted the French method of composi- 


tion of Second Chamber. The Council of the Republie 


of France is partially elected by the National 
Assembly. Under this system, the Upper House be- 
comes thè shadow of the Lower House. 

„It ig not all too powerful a body like the U. s. A. 
Senate nor only a dilatory body like the British 
House of Lords and the French Council of Republic. 
Virtual veto power over legislation like that. of the 
Japanese system has not been accepted in our Consti- 
tution, It is given only substantial revisory power, 
not equal powers, over legislation. It does. not and 
should not require more than that because in Demo- 
cracy popular will should ultimately prevail. The 
Council of States is not only the ‘best constituted 
Second Chamber in the world, it is also: the most well- 
balanced in its power to fit in modern Democracy 
and to serve the Constitutional purpose which a 
Second Chamber in Democracy is required to perform 
in the beat possible manner. 
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_ Aerial view of the Imperial Plaza, Tokyo 
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Trained technical hands go out everyday with insecticides like DDT and 


spraying equipments to spray walls and ceilings of houses, once or twice in a season 








BROOD ANA- REVOLUTION MISTAKEN FOR REFORM 
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By BIRENDRANATH GUHA EREE. N la Pe 


Some say there is- not enough .land”in this State or 
in that to be given away to Bhoodan. .Such talks leave 
one wondering, what may they mean! I would’ not’ call 
these arguments captious.. Nor would I run to counter 
them by marshalling facts. I would “simply ‘reproduce 
Vinoba’s words which say : } ss a 

“Those who do not give me land to-day will give 
tomorrow. They cannot but give. There is no one in 
India who may refuse.” 

These are not vain words. Vinoba’is not’ givén to 
rattle. He speaks with confidence. Is this . confidence 
born of faith merely ? No. He derives his authority 
from the confidence reposed in him by the poor, by. the 
masses. To quote Vinoba: 

“Large . numbers of peoplé come to attend my 
prayer-meetings. They certainly do not come to earn 
merit as a passport to. the other- world. They do 
come. because they have come to believe that what 


this fellow is doing would- do them good in this 
very life. I do daily read this, hope -in EN eyes,” 


~ In another context he has said-: 
“The entire people are speaking through me? , 


‘This sustains him, This makes his words so winged. 
And a people néver lend ears to a message pefore its time. 
The idea of equality is in the air.’ It is knocking at the 
door. To it: Gandhi gave ‘a name and, shape. Some one 
was ‘needed to link this: great idea—Mantra—to an ade- 
quate “programme.” Vinoba gave Sarvodaya a, programme 
such as it demanded. A stroke of genius it was, And 
it readily caught òn and marked off Vinoba as ihe 
leader, - j ` l 

And what a leader! One ‘who has no apne 
no“ ‘desires. One’ ‘whois ready to throw away his body. 
Such-a one ‘can move mountains.’ Says he: 


I have ‘heen so from the 
Vital energies too bave grown 
- feeble. But “looking: to the mind,’ I find it full of 
énthusiasm, full of vigour. -T feel as though I would 
> throw the world this way, throw ‘the world that way.” 
-For four years now. this man who is in his’ sixtieth 


year has been on the: -move’ covering on -an average nine 
miles a- day. -Has he, -except for the few days .at -Chandil 
where he was stricken with malignant malaria, ever failed 
to keep to- -the -schedule by a- day; even by an hourd The | 
sun’s unerring ° „precision ` has- marked this movement, 
Could you believe that. this man: has’ _an old: duodenal 
ulcer to-reckon with? The mind dominates, The spirit 
dictates and the body obeys, _ 

So all the- prerequisits to a shake-up—the time 
spirit, the .programme,- and a rare Jeader—are there. 
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UI am “weak in ‘body. 
very start. of my life. 
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finds its.. léader. 
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And this ald fossilized Sooiety of- ours needs a. great 


shake-üp.. 


end ‘to enk R and so to 
Tillers of land, six crores of them, 
Call them wage-earners, 


There is no 
social injustice here. 
have nö -lands of.-their -own.. 
call them ‘serfs. -They are there. - 
demandéd that lands ‘should’ be taken away from non- 
agriculturists -and .given to’ tillers. : 
State has, dallied too long - with this crying problem. And 


-when it has come to. legislate, it has made. a free-gift of 


Social justice has long” 


Net this our Welfare % 


from 25 to- 33 acres to non-cultivating landlords besides 


leaving. to, them: the option to form joint-stock farms 
running to-evén 15000 acres, ‘each. shareholder entitled, - 
to hold 25- acres. “This ‘is. ae social. injustice ‘by 
RENE: fast- to dt .5 o i ue 7! 
- Social. justice waits. Said waits, “The. limit, is saen 
And at. long last -it ‘asserts itself; | It. chooses -its time. It 
And . then, ‘bang goes 
Telangana’s was ‘a ‘near approach: ¿It erred in that it 
ignored the tradition and cultural heritage of India. 
+ “True to her culture, true to her genius India re- 
hounded, sought-and found a humane and, therefore, a 
‘more dynamic and correct way, And Hnooaan Yajna 
was born. Pas yeas 
“What does Bhoodan Veins Sana foros Te enka eS 
bring about a change in the-values ‘of ‘life: .It seeks to 
do away with the individual. ownership -of jand vesting 
it-in the village ‘to be jointly ` -held and 
cultivated: Vinoba says: .. oS a. 


“What it is all that I am doing ‘ ? What is my 
goal? I want-‘to‘bring. about a (1) change of heart; 


. (2) a change in the ‘way of life, (3).'a:change ‘in. the ` 


, ‘very structure of: -society.. This three-fold _ change, 
three-fold revolution. is what I am labouring: for. ” 
| And: again : : ; 

“I will not be dashed “niles the’ entire village 
land comes to be freely owned ‘by the whole’ village 
as one. family... The péwer and authority which is at 

. present: centred: ‘in .’Lucknow `. or. Delhi: 
` distributed. to -the villages.”- 

But how ‘is that to comé about 2. By: pee 2. No: 
Bégging pays’ not.: Begging ‘is anathema to Viroba.. “To 
make the poor -conscious is my ` mission,” says he.. 
wants the ċomimon, man to realize -that he himself is -the 


“maker of hig destiny; the guardian of: his freedom, : He o 


cannot- degrade: him by. begging. 


“Ther slogan, “Gives “anda fo" ‘this: poor” ‘jars’ upon. 
«my ear: -To say ‘Give lands to the-poor’ is begging. 
I do. hate. it.- What is <dear to ‘me! and’ what J insist 
,on people voicing is There will bé:none in our 
‘village ge . -who has «no Tand”, ia oe E A 
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Land will come by the right thought presented by 
Vinoba and the sanction that is being forged by it. What 
is that right thought—great idea? Land does not, any 
more than air, water or light, belong to any 
belongs to all. It directly belongs to such as works and 
worships it with his hands and then indirectely to all. 
So too is wealth, Vinoba says: 


“Capitalism cannot be ended either by love or 
conflict but by right thought. Conflict leads to ever 
more conflict which can only weaken both, , while’ 
loye also cannot. bring about a change of things. 
Love brings forth . enthusiasm. Only right thought 
càn initiate and effect a revolution. That is why we 
do not beg for gifts. We demand a share to which 
the poor are rightfully entitled. We want the people 
to understand and accept the idea that in a just and 
equitable order of society land must belong to all. 
We rely more than anything else on the force of this 
thought for furthering our cause. And yet if conflict 
becomes necessaty, we will not avoid it.” - 


And this right thought Vinoba is doing, his very. 


best to reach to every one of the five hundred thousand 
villages of India. And that before 1957. He reminds 
us that the year 57 is India’s destiny year. In 1757 India 
lost her independence. In 1857 she made a desperate 
bid for regaining it. 1957 is fast approaching. And by 
coincidence the second general election .of free India 
falls that year. The aspirants to dollar “suzerainty and 
the aspirants after rouble world dictatorship are overtly 
or covertly preparing to win the election ` for their 
adherents or likely adherents. Virtually, therefore, the 
election will be fought as.a tug of war between these 
two contending ideologies. Contending though they 
are, they are in reality the obverse and reverse of each 
other. Both of them.pin their faith on centralization 
of industries and administration. That is like seeking 
to redeem the masses by ever paralyzing.them in every 
respect, As agginst these two ideologies: (if you would 
still persist in regarding them as. two) India 
Candhi offered a third way—that of decentralization 
both in the sphere of industries and, administration. 
Candhi called it Sarvodaya. Vinoba is walking ‘the 
way of Sarvodaya. And he is urging ‘us to, saying that 
that ‘way lies the good of India and the hope of a pèr- 
plexed world. The choice is before us, and it has to be 

made before 1957. We{may go the right way. We may 
' go the wrotg way. That will be like turning to light, 
turning to darkness. That we do not go the wrong 
way, we do not stray away from Gandhi and betray the 
-masses and disappoint a fear-stricken world that looks 
to India for light, Vinoba ceaselessly walks on foot from 
village to village. He knows not rest. He defies rains, 
he defies storm, he ‘defies chill, he defies the sun, he 
defies duodenal ulcer pain. On his trek goes, He 
needs must reach the messdge of Sarvedaya*to every 
home of every village that there is in India before the 
fateful ‘year 57 and get from people receipts in acknow- 
ledgment of the message understood and accepted by 
them, Ahd what are those receipts? Danpatras—trans- 
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fer deeds. He calls them Sarvodaya hallot-papers, He 
must secure for Sarvodaya a convincing victory so that 
the common man may come to his own. When he gets ` 
a lakh or more acres by à single transfer deed, as in ` 
Hazaribagh district, he says; “No, that, woif’t do. You 
must reach ihe people and secure at least sixty thousand : 
transfer deeds.” You can see where his gaze is fixed... 
The philosophy of Sarvodaya must pervade the whole of © 
India and roll over her borders to the world, India 
should not mistake a mirage . for a cooling, refreshing 
sheet of water, or a hallucination for a heaven. H she’ 
do, she goes. That is the alarm Vinoba gives, 

Sarvodaya stands for a - just social order. And 
economic! equality is the very base of a just, social order. 
Jf you fail to prevent concentration of ‘capital whether 
in thé hands of a few or of a group or of the state your 
heaven of a just social ` order falls to the ground. 
Whoever atnasses riches amusses them by exploiting — 
labour or by using labour-saving machines. Peasants who 
cultivate their lands themselves earn enough “to satisfy 
their natural wants but never have much to spare. 

That calls for two things, (1) doing away with 
existing economic inequalities and (2) providing 
against their reappearance f 

Now the unjust distribution of land that there is is by 
far the greatest factor responsible for our economic 
inequality. For agriculture accounts, for 76-4/5% of our 


. national anriual income. Next come small-scale and 
village industries with 143%. The third (vizą big 
industries) contributes: 8-4/5%*. So to attack and 


liquidate the land-farniing interests and to so redistfi- 
bute the Jand’released that no peasant fainily gets more 
than it requires and can cultivate by itself, is the first. 
thing essential to the road to a just social order. For the 
way 76-4/5% will go, 8-4/5% is sure to follow, many of 
the big industries adjusting ‘themselves to changing 
condition. And such of them as May have to be main- 
tained will be made innocuous under co-operative 
management. As to small-scale and village industries, 
they are aids and are no enemies of economic equality. 
Vinoba has hit where it was necessary to hit. That is the 
beauty of the Bhoodan Yajna. And a leader is he who 
knows when and where to strike. 

“Why” this Bhoodan at all, when Zemindarj is 
going ?™ ask some. It is a poser. Is Zemindari going ? 
Really? Vinoba says, zemindarj has gone, farmdari has 
come, reducing life-long) tillers to wage-earning serfs. 
Bhoodan would not have made such remarkable progress’ 
as it has in face of the zemindari abolition legislations 
undertaken by various State Governments if they were 


‘really worth anything. Secondly, change of values is not: 


so much brought about by lagislation as by propagation 
of the right thought. Hence even if satisfactory transfer 
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* Of the total national annual income of Rs. 6250 crores, 
Rs. 4800 crores come from agficulture, Rs. 900 ‘crores come from 
small-scale and village industries, and Re, 550 crores come from 
big industrics, l " 
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“ BHOGDAN—A REVOLU TION 
e 

of land w be dide by legislation, that. would not be 
desirable flom the Sarvodaya point of view. If anything, 
Sarvodaya wants to awaken the masses to their rights 
and duties, #% place jn their hands such a weapon as no 
social science has ever sought to arm them with, a 
weapon which no government can snatch away from 
them, a weapon by which they can attain and retain 
their economic freedom. That requires organizing men 
and opinion, And Bhoodan is doing that. 

Even then Bhoodan has no quarrel with legislation. 
It is preparing the ground for it. Legislation - is 
maimed without organized public opinion behind it, The 
seal has to be the seal of legislation, but the sanction has 
to be the sanction of awakened public opinion. 

Vinoba asks for lands. He rejects offers too. He 
says; 

“I will be sorry if*you give me land waioat 
understanding the philosophy behind it.” 

This is significant. He wants his donors to change 
their way of life and become pioneers of a new civiliza- 
tion. So it is that he wants people's heart more. than their 
lands, Says he: 


“I want land. I want to have their heart as well. 
Heart’ is greater than land. He who gives land out of 
love gives his heart .too along with it. He becomes a 
co-worker,” k- “fs 

To such as say, nothing will come the Bhoodan way, 
he points out that he is not so helpless. Bhoodan is not 
the only arrow in the quiver of Satyagraha. It has other 
weapons also. If appeals fail, if the land-owners and 
moneyed classes do not wake up betimes and behave as js 
expected of them his mixed army will go into action. He 
says that those who give him land become his soldiers 
much as recéivers of land become: Tillers of land’ may 
one day refuse to till the land-owners’ land. But he says 
also that probably things would not go to that length, 
Bending the bow will do the taok, shooting of arrows will 
not be necessary. 

Yet he knows that India must pass through a revolu- 
jon before thé masses come to their own. And he has 
yeen working for that. To’ quote him : i 


“I am working for a revolution. But I see to it 
that it be a peaceful one. Give the goby to peaceful 
means and India is ruined. On the other hand, with- - 
out a revolution the miseries of the poor will not end. 
If peace’ be synonymous with maintenance of the 
status quo, it is no peace at all. If revolution be 
synonymous with armed violence then the country will 
surely be the target of atom and hydrogen bombs. In 
that case India shall have to toe the line of countries 
that lead in armaments, as Pakistan iş toeing the line 
of America. 


“Tt js, therefore; urgent that the problems that 
confront us be immediately ‘taken up and tackled with. 
in peaceful ways, Viewed thus Bhoodan is a great 
potent weapon.” 

“Can a revolution be non-violent 7” To this question 
Yinoba delightfully reacts and says, “Can water quench 


Í MISTAKEN FOR REFORM 


| i iat- 


thirst ?” Revolution is not caused by arms. Revolution 
is caused by ideas, Don’t we say ‘the pen is mightier than 


the sword’ ? 


Says he: 


“Where a right thought, a great idea appears, an 
avatar appears, 
this new idea is Samyayoga.” 

The message of this avatar of an idea—Samyayoga— 
he is preaching and reaching to the people. He says: 

“Now that political freedom has been attained we 
have to work for the establishment of equality, I 
have called that Sarvodaya, you may if you so like, 
call that Samyayoga or Sarvodaya. It is for the 


éstablishment of this Sarvodaya that I have been going - 


from village to village.” 
And the way he has chosen to reach the message. of 


equality called Samyayoga is unique. It is after the 
Buddha, it is after Shankaracharya the greac. The res~ 
pense has been spontaneous, great and understand- 
ing, 


day he visits a new village. Each day he talks to 
hundreds’ of people. He appeals to them. He reasons 
with them. He hears their point of view and places 
before them his own. They pause, they think, they 
ponder. ` And when cdnvinced they give him land, give 
him their heart. And so the process of getting land and 
winhing hearts goes. i 
Sometimes reaching a village he addresses the boys 
gathered there to wélcome him thus, “Do you,know why 
I have come ?”,Some one.from among them rejoins. “To 
get land to be given to the poor.” “You are right.” he 
says and asks them to go home and tell their parents to 
give land to Bhumi-Baba. They go back shouting the 


slogan, “WH atr ATA dzer qer land and wealth 
cannot hut get justly. redistributed—often- put in their 


mouth by him. And when he finds children of land- 
holders inoculated with this happy virus of equality- he 


" half-seriously and half-humorously says, “Sons of land- 


holders will be their enemies and get their land 
redistributed.” | : : 

Vinoba 
tillers. There is no question of payment, 
of compensation. 
pensation so to say from donors of land in that he asks 
for and gets from them a pair of bullockes, a plough, or 
money adequate for a well for irrigation purpose. 

And all these raise in people’s mind the question, 
“If this Fakir can get land for us free and without com- 
pensation and secure ‘for us to ‘hoot bullocks, ploughs 
and wells, etċ, from donors, why the ‘Government 
insist on us paying the compensation. And this question 
is daily growing in volume and dimension as Vinoba 
moves on. 

Vinoba is forging a treniendous sicher: And that 
is his mission. And the mission will do the re&t, 


gets land and he gives it ‘away to actual 
no question 


‘And Vinoba compares a mighty idea to an avatar. E 


Avatar not of man but of idea, And. + 
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Daily he walks nine miles on the average. Each 


On the other hand, he realizes com- — 
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CHANGING PATTERN OF THE PRIVATE SECTOR | * 


In the Climate of .A Socialist Pattern of Society 


o> By ProF; R. N. PANTAL, M.A, 


THE pattern of a Socialistic Society, set out in. the 
resolution of the Avadi Congress, has been described 
by some as a mere sop to a vague sentiment of 


Socialism while others have dubbed it “Nehruism” 
“o to distinguish g@ from 


communism, socialism and 
capitalism. In any tase this “socialisti pattern of 
society” may in plain language be: called a “mixed 


economy” in which a private sector co-exists witha- 
public sector under certain overall control, supervision- 


and safeguard, by the State in accordance with. the 


National Plan. Industrialists have recognised that 
x- publie ownership has become a part of the. social 


order. As Mr. G. M. Mackelay significantly observed, 


“jn the course of. his presidential address to the annual 
- meeting’ of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce 


Industry: 


“The justification for and iha inevitability of 

. & dual pattern of economy, namely, public ‘and 

private, for the future has been accepted by indus- 

trialists operating in the private sector without 
reserve,” 2 


He wanted to impress. “the very eo re- 


>- orientation that has taken place in the capitalistic 


outlook of former days.” But while the capitalists 
have been reconciled to their co-existence with a 
public sector, the complete change of the climate 


under which capitalism flourished so far has not been 
so clearly understood.by them, as is evident by their- 


lack of will to adapt their pattern to a changing 


`: gọcia] and economic system. Öne of the most impor- 


tant symptoms of this change of ¢limate is the ‘pro- 
blemi of incentives: and efficiency, and it is here, more 
than anywhere else that we have to find the big 
changes which are going on in our generation. We are 


going through the transitional phase of a changing 


civilisation, where old values are giving place to new 
ones, 


INCENTIVES To ENTREPRENEUR 
The prime motive of the. private sector is ihe 
motive for profit. It: is, of course, of the very. essence 


of this sector that profit should govern its activities.’ 


exponents of this sector say that it is open to 

the State to mop up what it regards as excess pro- 
fits. Only, it should be careful to see that “all profits 
are not mopped up, for that would be to bring the 
private sector to a standstill. Again, it must be 
realised’. that, there is, as Mr. Mody said, “Nothing 
ignoble about profit motive, every man has a right 
to expect a reward for his work.” But an “institution 


shareholders alone whom. 


diş judged not. by what it feels about itself, but how 


others view them. Judged by this standard, private 
enterprise in this country ‘has few friends and sym- 
pathisers outside its own narrow circle. ` 


Take for cxample the view of a man like the, late- 
Mr.. Jagmohan Das Kahadia, who in the words of 
Mr. K. R. P. Shroff, was a strong and ruthless critic. 


. of Company management. Again take the case of the 


Bambay Share-Holders’ Association, Obviously, they. 
had to create this istrument to defend their interests, 
In law and in theory, the sharehdlders are the owners 
of a Joint Stock Company. . Power- and authority - 
which go with ownership are taken as vested in them.’ 
The management is supposed to act on their béhalf; 
as their agent or trustee, under the guidance and — 
control of a Board of Directors eleeted by the’ share- 
holders. How is it then, that the owners of a business 
concern, fiad themselves so much at‘the mercy of the ` 
very people to whom they have entrusted their 


savings, that they have to organise ‘themselves to 
protect their interests? eu E 
Mr. Dharamsay M. Khatau, while addressing 


the shateholders of the Associated Cement oe 
Ltd., two months ‘ago, said; 


“Tf we are able to fulfil: the targets how laid i 
down for us, and in the process of doing so we can 
convince the work people, our consumers and our . 
shareholders, that, by pinning -their faith on Free 
Enterprise, they ensure their own ‘security, a 
gress and: well-béing, then it may, well be that, in ` 
due course, the national emphasis will be laid on 
individual initiative rather m, as is the, case - 

_ today, on State enterprise.” 


. Applying this totich-stone, we find that it is not 
private enterprise in this 
country “has estranged to the point of seeking pro- — 
tection against it from the authorities. It is also 
doubtful if its position vis-a-vis workers and con- 
sumers are in any way happier. If the shareholders, 
workers and consumers were friendly towards private. | 
enterprise, it would amount to saying that private 
enterprise had the active support. of the whole 
nation. But still all is not lost so far.as, private 
enterprise as a basie factor of our 
organisation is concerned, In spite -of some defects: 
there is still a good deal of vitality about it. Tf its 
defects can be cured, if it can reorient ‘its entire 
outlook, if it can establish itself on friendly terms 
with all ‘those who serve it and whom it serves and 
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win their support and goodwill, if it can put itself to 
the fore $s a factor which contributes to social 
‘security as well as rapid social progress, and finally, 
jf private eaterprise can throw up leaders, with dar- 


ing, strength) and imagination, there ig still a hope. 


of its leading the country to a new era of peace, 
prosperity and happiness in which the mele popu- 
lace could share, 


INCENTIVES TO LABOUR 
The theory and practice of free enterprise lay 


stress on labour incentives of two types: (a) fear of 
sack and (b) hope of high income, promotion 
to a higher status or both. Today tire first main 


incentive of fear of sack has lost a great deal of its 
force, , Even in a community where the employer 
retains full legal freedom to dismiss the worker with- 
out any provision for appeal, his practical power, to 
do this is reduced very much, due to the strength of 
organised labour and the power of the Trade Unions, 
Fear, ag an incentive to the workers, is no more 
effective, and unemployment has wellnigh lost its 
terror in a “full employment Welfare State.” Hope 
of higher earnings under the system of piece-work or 
through promotion to a higher grade has been. given 
more weight to compensate for the loss of the first 
incentive. But unconsciously, the workers are not 
having the encouragement to maximise their output, 
as they fee] that increased efficiency of work might 


has its origin $ the na ark of a pure scientist, 


passing from the University laboratory to the re- 


search workers in’ applied science and technique, and — 


is brought bv them into relation to a number of 
other inventions and discoveries, until it becomes. the 
basis.for a proposed new industrial process and 
emerges as a commercial proposition. This type of 


‘organised research and invention is beyond the means 


‘Industries on the basis of priorities. 


lead to a reduction of prices and not necessarily to ' 


the raising of wages. 
A planned economy of a socialist pattern involves 


planning of the distribution of income as. well as of. 


what is to be produced and of the methods of pro- 
duction to be employed. It implies. planning’ for full 
employment which means not only a lessened fear of 
unemployment, but also an assurance for most 
people of regular and continuous earnings. This double 
assurance hag naturally “weakened, very much the 
second. incentive, of higher earnings. Moreover, in a 
society where personal earnings are. looked down 
upon by the -authorities and sometimes considered 
even enemies of society, and fear of want has been 
totally eliminated, a normal man is not likely to be 
spurred by the incentive of earnings. This naturally 
discourages greater efforts on the part of persons of 
capacity and ability and ultimately the society is 4 
sufferer for this forced cold storage of efficiency. 
Newer social motives, patriotism, pleasantness of 
work and- the like must teke the place of the older 
motives, 
INCENTIVE: TO INVENTIVENESS 

In a well-planned society, the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial ‘Research and its related 
research Anstitutes, universities, colleges, etc. should 
be in the closest touch with the ‘planning authorities 
of the government and the facilities under the new 
eonditigns: might be better, Very often an invention 


of private firms except the very big ones, and the 
government may have to spend lavishly on such work. 


‘Incentives to CAPITAL INVESTMENT 

Provision of capital in a free economy is left in 
the hands of individuals and institutions and decisions 
to spend or save 4s well as the decision to invest are 
all left in private hands. ‘Traditional economists: 
assumed that. all that was saved got invested. But 
when unemployment became chronic many econo~ ~ 

mists began to realise that saving does not guarantes 
ae. 


In a planned society, investments are decided by 
the. government on the advice of the Planning Com- 
mission. It settles both the total level of investments  . 


and the distribution of investments among different 
This decision 
involves a reduction in current spending in the com- 


munity, and the capital required may be raised by. . 
the authorities by means of taxation or by borrowing ~ 
Thus, 


ot by “creating” money: deficit financing. 
the level of investment in a well-planned economy does 


not depend’ upon the decision of individuals to save- 


or firms to borrow for investment, but upon the 
national needs of full employment of the available 
man-power. fe 

This problem is more difficult in a mixed economy 
in which socialised and private sectors must éxist side 


by side, for Government must secure the right amount |" 
of investments within public and private sectors. ‘The - = 
investments and. <$ 
savings, and extend the controls even to spending and -~ 


government will have to <«ontrol 


consumption, This may be’ done in a well-planned 


system by means of financial policies and the appli < 


cation of the technique of national ‘budgeting: 


. CONCLUSION 
In his’ speech to the A.-I.C.C., Mr. 


the private sector in the task of raising the wealth. of 


the country. There was enough to be done by both. e 


Repeatėdly Mr. Nehru said that they could not be 


bound by any theories outdated by modern science. 


The socialistic pattern of society envisaged by the 
Congress could not be a mere imitation of socialism 
practised in eny other country. It must conform to 
Indian conditions and haye roots in the Indian soil. 


“In our conception of achieving progress,” he 


said, “we do nót rule out the place of the private - = 


sectgr 


. If we say that we want to have a socialistic 
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Nehru said." 
that he saw no conflict between the public sector and | 
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pattérn of nee it does not mean that we 
visualise the taking over at once of the private 
sector in our grip. This is wrong. What we have 
to take complete hold of are the obstacles which 
dome in the way: of achieving our ideg] under the 
Nationa) Plan,” 


But if the private sector is to play the role, it is 
expected to do, they should britig about a healthy 
improvement in the relation between the community: 
and the government, the community and the public 
and the community and labourers. Mr. Homi Mody 
clarified in his speech on “Economie Policy” at the 
meeting of the Federation of Indian Chambers of 
Commerce and Industry in the first week of March, 


"that although the business community was prepared 
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. to advance with the times and to co-operate in all 
schemes for the advancement of the real welfare of 
< the people, there was a general distrust of the eom- 
munity. He attributed this to the anti-social activities 
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He suggested 


of a slah section of A 
that members of a recognised body who Were found, 
guilty of having indulged in such activities should be 
debarred from being members of that grganisation. 
Surely ‘capital’ is not what it was some 30 or 40 
years ago, and it will be something quite different in. 
some 10 or 15 years from now. What is required of | 


private enterprise is that it must function with 
“honesty of purpose and a sense of social justice.” 
As Dr.- Radhakrishnan said while inaugurating the . 


Burmah Shell Oil Refinery in Bombay: 


“The Refinery ‘is an outstanding example of., 
what private enterprise, backed and encouraged by 
an enlightened democratic government, cân 
achieve.” i 

“We wish to lay stress on the social vision, the 
social approach; wealth produced must be equit-- 
ably distributed in order that the existing contrast ` 
between ‘irresponsible wealth and abysmal poverty’ 
may become less and less.” 





THE IDLE HOURS 


By KALI CHARAN GHOSH 


4 


i HE’ unemployment situation in the country js getting 


= orse from day to day. 
: ments have numerous schemes in view for ‘the solution 
of the great problem, and if the Central Finance Minister — 


' vanish into thin air altogether. 
legion of the unemployed for the blessed day and in 


The Centra] and the State Govern- 


js right, in the next ten years the spectre that is grow- 
ing in size will not only shrink and shrivel but will 
Let us wait with the 


the meantime hold our soul in peace, 
A very large number of thoughtful men have 


“i sugg gested remédies for the alleviation of the distress of 
the unemployed. 
a. attractive and it is for the person in distress to act 
-upon such advice and profit by it. 


Some of these no doubt look very 


It is unnecessary 
to dump another set of counsel upon. the people who 
- have them in plenty and most of whom are’ not in a 
mood to accept or to work upon them because of the 
__ Httle or no prospect of immediate result. accruing from 
them, There is worry and want in abundance for the 
"wails and hopeless fellow who is without employment 
- but the'sense of being useless to the family or to the 
society is added to the poignancy of abortive. attempts 


to earn and to enable himself (or herself) to keep body 


and soul together. \ 

The sense of frustration „in life as well as the 
boredom of forced idleness is galling to the extreme. 
While pain of hunger is felt in the minutest tissue of 
the body and the tiniest ‘nerve, and the melancholy 


© strain of the piteous wail’ coming feebly out of the hollow 
of the abdomen of young onés who are objects of 


‘temptation of doing 


supreme love and delight reaches the ear.and he has to 
witness the sight of hot tears of sorrow, anguish and 
despair rolling down the cheeks of the speechless and 
famished mothers, wives, sisters and daughters, it’ . 
requires a stupendous amount ‘of effort to overcome the 
physical violence ‘to self and to 
other members of the hapless family. It is simply 
maddening. Each dawn is a curse, -each day is. ever- 
lasting; time hangs too long and there is no streak of 
light peeping through. the pall of deepening gloom. . The 
question, next to the troubles arising out of poverty is, 


.how to pass the time day jn and day out, without any 


work, without the expectation of Zain or a comforting 
thought of a favourable chance. 

If any one ventures to tender any advice to the’ wn- , 
employed/ people,’ the first question they would ask is’ 
whether that would bring them a farthing, not to speak 
of an income sufficient for subsistence for the worker 
himself. The question of maintaining the’ family may be 
relegated to the background. 

There- is hardly any advice worth tendering except 
what is contained in that hackneyed word “self-help.”. 


(At once a chorus of protest would rise to say, “No more 


of such advice that does, not help one presently.”) 
Every thinking man knows’ that idle hours sharpen. 
the edge of suffering very greatly, because one is left 
with unbounded opportunity for brooding over his hard 
fate and feeling sour with everything around him. 
Let there be no relaxation ‘in the -efforts for earning 
a livelihood by zall means. No time, no effort, no 





spportunity digali be albwed to go unwatched, There 
is still prolgnged idleness throughout the day and a large 


sart of the night. This idleness should be tackled by 
ill means even if they fail to bring anything in the shape 
of ready mony. This waste of time should be confronted 
with another form, if we may call it so, of waste of timé 
jy taking to some, form of -hobby; let us admit, a non- 
paying hobby. This is the ` best weapon for killing 
boredom, 

What these hobbies should be. what shape ne wili 
take in appealing to one’s taste, it is difficult to suggest. 
Hobby develops according. to one’s. idiosynerasy, 
anvironmént, education and . temperamental leanings, It 
is better to follow the line of least ‘resistance where 
nelination follows the natural bent of mind. 

-It is to be clearly understood that it is not for a 
noment suggested that the course will lead to direct in- 
xme, Just, it may. But that is secondary for our 
resent purpose. It is treated as something that is likely 
© rob some of the bitterest moments when life seems 
unbearable. i 

With the educated unemployed, it is better to take 
© reading as often and as long as possible which does 
10t conflict with one’s efforts for securing something 


hat would fetch a little. cash or some concrete benefit. 


[hat is the best way of whiling away time. Every wn- 
smployed young man for whom this is written will 
xerhaps say with some amount of justification that the 


xropér mood for study is wanting due to distraction, and: 
The: 


jooks are not available in plenty to a.poor man, 
atter difficulty is overcome by honest dealings, by 
eturning the book in time in good order and condition 
© the donor or the owner and the rest will be smooth 
ailing. As to the former difficulty, the, start will no 
loubt be a bit hard as is the case with every new 
mdeavour and the thought that the particular step has 
yeen adopted to strengthen the greatest enemy of 
yoredon., will encourage us to a point till triumph has 
een achieved. 


(The next point is to develop a taste for a particular 
ranch of study, to specialise so to say, in history, 
ography, economics, literature, art, penology, psychology, 
isycho-analysis, sociology or whatever it may be, so that 
rour advice will be sought for by others in the locality in, 
ases of controversy, and gradually, your advice or opinion, 
vill be sought for by a wider cirele on, the subject. 
t is better to read a-variety of subjects but the aim is 
o be directed towards a particular matter with another 
s additional. Those who can afford may indulge -im 
earning a foreign language, particularly French and 
serman; and a little efficiency in any one of these ig 
ound tö give a rich dividend by way of affording 
ipportunity for killing much of the unpleasant time. 
fothing is definitely told: about the efficacy of the course 
s a means for earning livelihood but again it can be 
aid, ti may; it forces one door partly open for some 
pportunity to appear in the embassies or in the 
epartment of Foreign. Affairs, 
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hae come to other ‘things! hobby for music is the 

next” best course to adopt. The points against tho 
measure are the same as with the case of study of books, 
There is no question of neglecting the efforts for earning 
but here again the problem of idle hours comes to the 
fore, But it is to be remembered that a modicum of 
efficiency in either of the instrumental or vocal musia 
will at“ once attract notice not only of the locality but 
also of the wider public within a short time. A good 
singer is oft-times a merry man, even when in hunger 
and vocal music does not require so much of expenses 
as is the case with instrumental: music. Of the three 
requisites: leisure, determination and mood, there should 
be no dearth of the first two, and the third should be 
developed by all means. 


Drawing, painting, etching, sketching, calligraphy, 
lettering (of charts) and a host of other items performed 
with the help-of the péncil, the brush, the style and such 
other tools, and works of other sorts, such as, making 
of paper flowers, clay and other models or toys, 
chiselling of sola or soft wood, or anything of choice can 
claim a little time each day. If there is a small plot 
of land, and villages afford the best opportunity, some 
work on it including gardening and all that has any 
connection with gardens, such as putting up of a nice 
fencing, better irrigation, intelligent lay-out, selection 
of fancy plants, etc., will absorb greater time and make 
the work attractive even in an otherwise droll and drab 
atmosphere, 

If the experiment can be pushed a little further, one 
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other avenue for recognition may be created. There is 
no money, no sufficient land and above all no proper ` 


mental condition to undertake profitable gardening. But 
if one chooses to concentrate upon one or two items only, 
the otherwise gloomy picutre may present a lighter 
tint here and there. If one takes to growing all species 
of chillies or tomatoes amongst the lighter crops, jaba, 
sthal-padma, rajani-gandha or bela in 
flowers that are known to be in existence, his. small 
garden is likely to attract attention in a short time 
bringing some amount of celebrity at his door, The 
entire outlook changes when he js successful’ in bringing 
about*a special type or something unusual in shape, size, 
field or resistance to pests, etc. 

A hobby for collection is to be the best and easiest 
way of killing monotony. A collector of stamps or of coins 
or of both can spend several enjoyable hours over 
successful ‘bagging’ of one particular piece for which he 
might have worked for days and months. And the time 
spent over this effort, for devising means for securing 
the end, is so much ‘of gain against brooding over fate. 
There is no end of the list for collections and not that 
each and every item requires money. Say, a collection 
may cover* specimens of minerals and sub-divisions of 
minerals, of foodgrains and other cereals and oilseeds 
and their different types, of fibres, medicinal and other 
plants, furs, feathers, curios, insects and the Hke, 
Everybody. knows that after the first hurdle Has been 
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long way in rapid strides 
in embellishing the stock, 

In respect of whiling 
have earned a reputation 


away of, time, indoor games 
without parallel and in all 


ages guardians and well-wishers have accepted these as 


the best resort of an idler and do-nothing of the. family 
and the society, .A player gains experience and efficiency 
with time in-any one of so many of the indoor- games, 
particularly where intelligence plays a greater part ‘in 
‘winning than luck, and there should be an endeavour to 
excel in them, particularly in chess and to a certain 
extent in “auction bridge in cards. If a position is 
attained when there is practically no competitor in the 
locality, the reputation spreads wide and the name of 


such a player is mentioned in bigger competitions and 


challenge from distant places is accepted with'a certain 
amount of confidence. The circle of friends becomes 
larger. and some aré likely to be of immense help, in 
securing some benefit of financial nature. 

‘Every unemployed young.man does not belong to a 
“poor” family ‘and those who can afford would best 


bestow some time in training domestic pets in performing. 


special feats. When the ‘art has been masteréd .to a 
certain extent, the rést becomes easy; and while trying 
for a job or any source of income, the activities of -a 
' trainer. of pets may be extended to the houses of ‘friends 
and relations. 

CO What about learing magic and practising sleight 
of hands with cards and other articles? This pastime is 
so engrossing that a. daily practice. will rob many an 
unpleasant hour and ‘the appetite for learning more will 
be whetted to a point’ which would give no rest to the 
learner. 
palmistry and the cycle ‘is likely to be complete with a 
study and application of the knowledge of the influence 
of metals, minerals, roots, herbs and the like. 

"© There isa good chance for a ventriloquist to attract 
public: aitention. It goes well with the magician’s 
irade. But trying to kill time in an effort to reflect the 
moods and tempérs on the physiognomy together with 
developing the pitch and sonorousness of the voice may 
bring a wave-tossed ship of young life to the haven 
of the stage or the screen or both. l 

~ There can be no end of the various activities. which 
can keep one- engaged at least for a certain part of the 
day, In every family there is so much of domestic duties 
to “perform which when intelligently attended to would 


‘cost: of living has been well-earned. 
repeat that there need be no relaxation for trying for -a,_ 
job or -other suitable means of earning: 


Add. to it, if you like, a lesson in astrology or 
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babies one Saai TN g end is sire to bring a 
healthly change in the minds of other members of a 
family. The poisonous -flings of taunts and sneers of the 


-bread-giver, the indignity that is heaped upon by those 


who pose themselves as the sole trustees ef the welfare 
of “the fool” who allows ‘himself to -be exploited and is 
forced to ruin his health and blight the future of the 
dearest ones for the sake of those who should -be shown 
the door, have goaded thousands to desperation. While 
living upon .others’ earnings these factors have to be 
taken into account. Even simple -domestic -services will 
to -a certain extent allay hostility and mellow down the. 
pungency -of attack while money saved by work in the 
domestic field will be earning a lot though indirectly., It 
may give some -sort of consolation - that a part of the 
Even then I would 


‘It is best to devote as much. time as ee on 
all -sorts of local. public activities, libraries, educational 
institutions, charitable societies, co-operative bodies, 
children and women welfare ceritres, guidance clinics, 
scout movement. development of indigenous -games, 


research organisations, societies for, the improvement -of 


agriculture, . cattle and the like. lf there is honesty of 
purpose and .a large fund of diligence, the services 
rendered. to such public bodies will be recognised as 
valuable if not indispensable and are sure to attract 
attention of people high up in social position. There need _ 
be no quarrel over positions because power -flows to 
those who combine intelligence with -a sense of 
responsibility, . 

In whatever sphere we may work the aim | will on to 
rise -above the ‘average in qualities or the activities of 
others whom we would like to“emulate. A man who ‘has 
jhitiative, perseverence and devotion to duty, is sure to 
rise higher and higher in the estimation of.the public and 
occupy a respectable position which is not unlikely to 
bring financial] succour. _ If it does nothing else, it will 
make life livable. This is the spirit which is’ badly 
needed. The salt of life has become stale with the 
millions vainly searching after jobs and it is a fact that 
most of them are literally dying by inchés and for them 
some sort of diversion is absolutely necessary. Ean’t some 
permanent centres be openéd in villages where uñ- ` 


employed young ‘men, may spend some part of their idle’ 
time profitably ? 
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* By ANTHONY ELENJIMITTAM 


Cavênt up, as we usually are, in the vortex of high city could be traced back to the 5th century B.C. whet 
international politics, city gossip and roboted life, one the Pandyan dynasty ruled over Tamilnad, When the 
feels a world of difference to betake oneself to the 
holy cities of India where life continues much the 
same today as it was millennia ago, where little 
difference is made between mythology and history, mo 
difference whatsoever between the rational and the 
imaginative. 
If even the holiest cities like Jerusalem, Rome and 
Mecea today represent a type of psychic dichotemy 
between the mythological past and the scientific 


The thousand-pillared Temple inside the Minakshi 

Temple ae: 
Pandyan dynasty came to an end in the 11th century ~ 
A.D., Madura became renowned not only for the 
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Goddess Minakshi worshipped in the Madura Temple 


present, then the holy cities like Benares, Madura, 
Nasik and other places in India betray the impact of 
modern civilization in that there exists an air of sceptic- 
ism—nay positive hostility against the accepted 
religious practices and beliefs. Socialists, Communists, 
Anarchists and Materialists are found today even in 
the Holy cities. 

- Madura, the Benares of the South, is famous for 
its temples, Sanskrit learning and religious lore. Rising 
majestically on the banks of the river Vaigai, sur- 
rounded by hills and hillocks, Madura is rich in scenic 
beauties. Kodaikanal and Palani Hills, the queen of 
‘Indian Hill Stations, lie within fifty miles from Madura. 
The soaring heights of the Kodaikanal Hills could be Minakshi. Temple, but also as the seat of Hindu 
aseen from any building in Madura. To religious ascetics culture, specially of Saivism and rich philosophical - 
and pilgrims, Kodaikanal and Palani Hills are like and religious literature. = | 
Kailas of the South. Minakshi Temple, also known as the “Great” 

Madura became famous because of the Minakshi Temple,” is in the shape of a parallelogram of about 
Temple, a rare specimen of Indian art and architec- 847 ft, by 729 ft. It stands about two furlongs away 
ture. The earliest beginnings of Madura as a religious from the Madura Railway Station on the Madrass 
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Tirumal Nayakam Palace (Nyaya Mandir) 
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Trivandrum or Madras-Tuticorin Express line. Alight- 
ing from the station, the sight of the tall gopwrams 
enchants the eyes of the visitor. There are four main 
gopurams standing as the sentinels on the four sides of 
the thirty-feet-high wall surrounding the* temple, the 
largest of which reaches the height of 152 ft. Then 
there are seven gopurams inside the temple. Gopurams, 
so common in the South Indian temples, are pyramid- 
like ornamented gates resting on rock door-posts, 


SORE 


Kodaikanal Lake and the Boat Club 


which at the Minakshi temple are 
60 ft. high. It is on these tall door 
posts the. array of gods and god- 
desses, elephants and peacocks and 
religious stories are carved out, 
ornamented, coloured and gilded. 
Rising like a pyramid, the top 
extremities of gopurams end in 
stone trishul, the recognised Sai- 
vaite symbol. 
The “Hall of a Thousand Pil- 
lars” inside the temple is believed 
to have been built by Raja Viswa- 
nath of Nayak Dynasty. In archi- 
tectural beauty the “Thousand 
Pillars” are on par with the best 
classical Greek architecture. There 
are three large courtyards, one large 
temple tank so beautifully decorated, 
‘three large halls with gothic roofs and colour and oil 
paintings and one long corridor of over 500 ft. long 
leading up to the shrine of goddess Minakshi. Of the 
most graceful statues inside the temple the one of 
Radha-Krishna is the most perfect and elegant. 
Undermmeath a richly-gilded dome stands Goddess 
Minakshi, the consort of Siva, attired in white and 
gilded robes. Siva has got another shrine in the temple. 
There are many other side-shrines for some gods and 
goddesses of the Hindu Pantheon, Minakshi, according 


“THE MODERN REVIEW FOR MAY, 


to Saiva Siddhanta philosophy, so very popular in 
Tamilnad as the Sakti cult in Bengal is phe symbol 
of the Primordial Energy, Adya Sakti, worshipped as 
Knowledge (Jnana), Love (Prema) and Activity 
(Kriya). ° 
Contrasted with the small, gloomy temples of the 
North, the South Indian temples, specially the 
Minakshi Temple, Srirangam, Canjeevaram, Rame- 
swaram and other temples of Tamilnad give us the 
idea of something vast, gorgeous 
and spacious for the religious folk, 
pilgrims ‘and visitors. These huge 
temples remind us of the great 
Cathedrals of Europe wherein 
several thousands at a time can 
worship and pray, study and 
meditate, For millennia have 
generations after generations come 
and brought their pitchers to draw 
waters of life from these shrines 
and quench their religious thirst. 
But today tradition is being 
challenged. 

Besides the world-famous Mina- 
kshi Temple, Madura owns an 
array of small and big temples 
scattered throughout the city. 
Of these the most important 


Kodaikanal Observatory 


for both pilgrims and visitors are the Subramanya 
Temple, Mariamam Tappa Kulam and Alakar Kovil 
Vishnu Temple. For the tourists, however, after 
Minakshi Temple the most interesting monument from 
the artistic and historical point of view is the Tiru- 
mala Nayakam Palace which “is acclaimed by art 
critics as “the finest specimen of secular architecture 
in Madras Presidency.” The palace is named after Raja 
Tirumala Nayak who reigned in Madura from 1623 to 
1659 A.D., and built up that royal palace. 
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om Sipietė ‘he K building. Certainly, the ‘gorgeous gothic 


arches, colourful paintings, carved pillars and the 

general architecture are there to tell the visitor that 

Tirumala Nayakam Palace is the proud product of 

East-West co-operation. The Durbar Hall, called “the 

Vaania, Hall” is 333 ft. long and is rich in archi- 
ectural: grace. 

Like the Rock Temple im Trichinopoly, Tirumala 
pares Palace is roofed with a high terrace from 
where one can get the aereal view of the whole city 
of Madura and its environs, including the graceful 

Palani and Kodaikanal Hills. The terrace is pune- 
uated with domes and doors which bespeak of the 
glory ‘of the palace underneath. It spells bad taste— 
to say the least—on the part of the Government to 
transform such a masterpiece of art into the District 
Len Kourt and tọ call it today Naya Mandir. It is 
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coves for bats, rats and birds! a8 
The proximity of Kodaikanal Hill Station 1 wit 1 
its wonderful sceneries, the graceful three-mile long 1 lake, x 
the astronomical observatory, the enchanting Pillar 
Rocks, the fashionable “Highelere” American Schoo T pT 


the Jesuit Theological College and the Shembakano or 


‘Post office, the cleanest and the most efficient post a 
office in the whole of India, is an added attraction 
pilgrims, tourists and visitors who go to bask- jn the i 
nesthetic beauty and religious rhapsody of Madura, — — 
Kodaikanal is the one Indian Hill Station. which has = 
the same uniform climate all the year round » a ts 
scenic beauties comparable to Switzerland, == 
forms the veritable Kailes of the holy city of nix 
Madura, I y = ae eas 
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SHIVA TEMPLE OF BHOJPUR 


By DIPT NARAIN TRIPATHI, m.a. 


Centar India A an infinite variety of scenes, 
Mountains clothed with deep forests and low rocky 
hills overgrown with thorny jungles skirt the vast 
fertile land with its myriad gardens and far-stretching 
fields of waving corn. Rivers flow softly through 
fields of millet and sugarcane, through towns and 
harntets’ sad yide, aiy lands. 


-Bhojpur Topia from a long distance 


S ERR and “plains are rich in records that live in 
he broken thaws and rumbling walls. Far pea 


that were rich poh DE a p years ago. S 
High up on the breezy hill-top, we startle a herd o PE 
gazelles in the forests beside some crumbling, tottering i a 
ramparts that in its day resounded with the din Li 
clash of battle. The panther finds shelter for $ 


brood among the marble columns of palaces, 


Vuside view of a Bhojpur Temple 


pageant revelry. Bleak winds 
moye through the deserted galleries of cave Been ee 
2 which soa peara of pian. and sworship 


splendid and gay with 
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© places of Central India (Bhopal). 


x ae derbies ibe ‘wesith Suir pie long ago. 


Brery. glade in the forest, every fountain on the 
- mountain side, every pool in the deep valley has its 
ruined shrines and its half-forgotten story. Though 
many ancient places are still replete with buildings, 
- chisellings and inscriptions of the highest antiquity 
and interest, they are still for the most part very little 
known to us. _ 
The temple of Bhojpur is one of the little-known 
It is an ancient 
- Shiva temple and is in a very dilapidated condi- 
ion, It is near a small village of Bhojpur. This 
ige consists of about fifty houses of poor people. 
{is*Mearly 18 miles away from the city of Bhopal. 
A “pucca road runs from Bhopal city to Hasangabad 
Which is situated on the southern boundary of the 


K Exterior of the Bhojpur Temple on the right hand 


State. To reach Bhojpur it’ is necessary to leave the 
pucca road at 15 miles from Bhopal and turn to the 

eastern side of the road. A three-mile journey after 
Pofosing: a small tributary of Betwa, takes us to the 
- village of Bhojpur. The village is in the Tal Pargana 
_ division of the State. This is how it came to be 


- known by this name: 


È 


In former times Raja Bhoja, ruler of Malwa 
and Ujjain, built a long, broad and lofty dam 
of stones between two hills about sixteen miles from 
Bhopal, the scattered remains of which can still be seen. 
Owing to this dam the out-flow of water from the 


hills was checked and a large lake was formed extend- 


. Mg for several miles in every direction. This dam 
„was destroyed and the water was released by Hosung 
Shah; Prince of Malwa, 


the founder of the town 


osungabad. It was Ss eS or AH. pa, 
ity near Pian Dhar, his capital on the 
which he found to possess an agreeable climate © and 


was difficult of access. After the waters had sub- 


sided, Hosung founded villages in this “tract. which — 


obtained the name of Pargana Tal. During the rainy 
season there is such a quantity of mud of an adhesive 
nature that certain low-lying lands are impassable. 
Near this dam is the village of Bhojpur on the 
left bank of the tributary of the Betwa. Near this 
village there is a hillock belonging to the Vindhya 
Ranges on whose slope this village is situated. On the 


upper portion of the slope the ancient temple of 


Shiva stands. 

The local tradition assigns the construction of 
this temple to the celebrated Raja Bhoja who is said 
to have been eleventh in descent from Vikramaditya 
and to have transferred the capital from Ujjain to 
Dhar, King Bhoja after a long reign died by the close 
of the eleventh century. There is a story current 
among the local people that once Raja Bhoja wished 
to build this Shiva temple within a night but unfor- 


tunately he could not succeed to complete it within the © 


Lingam on the Argha 


desired period. This was the reason that, the temple 


oy at 
a 


hil} of ads, y 
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remained unfinished. But this local tradition does not. 


seem to be true because by observation one finds that 
it did bear the shikhara. The withering effect of 
nature ruined it, as time rolled on. : 

This ruined temple is the symbol of happiness 
and prosperity of the people of the period when it 
was first constructed. It shows the masterly craftsman- 
Ship of the sculptors who chiselled out the stone 
pieces to build the temple. 


As far as the shape of the temple is concerned | 
the lower portion of the temple is rectangular but 


it is difficult to ascertain anything about the. shape of 
the Shikhara for it has fallen down and there is 
nothing to indicate it. But it is believed that it would 
have been pyramidal in shape which was’ in- fashion 





| $ FA central: prg is open to the rhe “human Bemas and Tik are carved “out xa ‘ow 
cS which- therefore does not necessarily indicate the relief, But Nature did mot like to see the bes ty 
hollowness of the Shikhara. of the jambs and she did not allow to stand some 
„The teħple is made of stone-bricks chiselled out jambs of the left side. Thus Nature has se 
. from the teighbouring hillock whose stone is durable these beautiful jambs ugly. i 
for building purposes. The stone slabs were first The fallen stones of the Shikhara are lying wi 
_ levelled and chiselled on the hill and were taken right side of the temple. A- large number of s 
therefrom to be used as we notice, while walking on bricks haye been taken away by the village ian € 
“the hillock, at several places. Thèse stone slabs are, to build the walls of their kuncha houses. 
- joined with each other by mud plaster. remaining stone bricks are being taken’ away by, t t 
In the inner side of the temple there are four people of the village as the place is unguarded. | 
massive stone columns, one in each corner supporting fortunate that the Archaeological Department ` o A 
the ceiling or we may call it the roof. These columns Bhopal has taken it under its protection as we com * 
measure nearly 36 feet in height and 7 feet in cir- to learn later. ‘a 
cumference. On the uppermost portion of these 
columns are te be found winged figures facing each 
- other. But due to our misfortune at the time of our 
visit these figures were covered by bée-hives and we 
` could not identify them. 
> The ceiling in between these columns is in gradually 
diminishing circles making the Shikhara hollow. The 
ceiling is carved out in intefsecting geometrical and 
Gther designs of a masterhand. But as was ordained 
. ïothing has survived in the centre. 


In the centre of the sanctum there is the Argha of the 
tingam made of a single massive stone block on which 
rests the lingam, the object of worship. The lingam 
is of massive cylindrical stone inserted in the Argha, 
There are many lingams in India having one Mukha 
to four Mukhas but the lingam of reference is not 
of any Mukha. The height of Argha and lingam is Jambs of the right hand of the door 
about 14 feet. The measurement of the lingam alone In front of the temple there is a small hut — 
is approximately 7 feet in height and the circum- which a pujari or priest of the temple dwells. S 
ference can be measured by stretching the arms of priest looks after the temple and the object of worshi : i, $, 
four persons joined together as we did at the time „the Lingam: Still now the people of the locality- com A 
of our visit. Facing tne door are to be found two lines and offer their prayers to get their desires fulfille od 
one smaller than the other joining together making through the mercy of the Lord Shiva. cart 
a figure like A as it may be seen in the photograph The department of Archaeology has taken . i a 
of the lingam. under its protection and due publicity will help 

The jambs of the door are dando of stone slabs. attracting people of different classes to visit, 
There are seven jambs on each side of the door sleeping memorial of a glorious past. 
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“THe more hazardous an enterprise becomes, the. 


greater thrill and confidence I feel in myself.” With 
these significant words Dr. (Miss) Helen Keller not 
only expresses her delight and fearlessness in air travel, 
but also indicates her faith in the ‘generous beams of 
science’ which she wants to follow without fear and 
“plead to the world ‘the wonders of co-operation and 
_bretherhood which grows and flourishes through human 
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Helen Keller—A sketch 


influence” No, it is a step further, it marks the 

triumph of human spirit over odds posed by Nature. 
_ This faith has not only sustained her but has also made 
her conquer despair and made herself a living mes- 
` sage to the handicapped, nay, to the humanity at large. 
This is how she expresses herself : 


A did feel sad and discouraged on certain 
occasions, but that was not because I was blind and 
deaf ; the human miseries and sufferings only made 
me feel sad and despondent, My factual relief is that 
if they (the handicapped) put faith in themselves and 
reject all gloomy views of blindness, their problems 
and difficulties will flee before them as the night before 


the morning.” s 


but 


Her patience, perseverence and aspirations since she 
Jost her sight and became deaf and dumbe at the age 
of her eighteenth month, have brought her to this un- 
shakable state of mind. She is majestic yet humble 
to-day. Like a devotee her modest 
little room of doubt as regards her sincerity : 


“I have seen thousands of brave people who have 
overcome handicaps greater than that 1 have known un- 


folding their resources of will-power. When I think 
of these persons, I feel very humble indeed.” 


has made her a guiding light 
marching along the paths of peace. Yes, it is real 
peace that she has discovered and peace that she 
stands for. That is why, while ordinary hazards of life 
only add romance to existence, the Atom and H-Bombs 
reveal to her as great terrors “which if 
could spell ruination and devastation.” 
Although it is amazing, no, a miracle to 


This will-power 


about her life and achievements, yet if we sit quietly 


and pause for a moment it will not be difficult for us 
to discover that every siñgle human being suflers from 
one handicap or the other—some from physical while 


others from mental. While many strive and rise above — 


them, others succumb and surrender for so many rea- 
sons, important of which are lack of trust in themselves 
and will to rise above what they are. All great men 


and women bear testimony to this, and Helen Keller is — 


no exception to that. Through almost complete seven 
decades she has studied, worked and travelled without 
any rest, without indulging in any personal effects 
whatsoever, with one single aim and that is to lay a 


treadable road, if not a straight and smooth one, for - 


those who are, and will be afflicted with darkness ! 
She never hesitated, never stopped—in fact she fell in 
love with and married her aim. And such is the depth 
of this love that her mind could never respond to the 
call of marriage union without his being converted to 
the same ideal. Who could be! Strangely enough, 
it proved to be none, in spite of the fact that she is a 
“gracious. compassionate woman of singular intellectual, 
attainment and compelling personal charm” and that 
she has won friends in all parts of the world by her 
sparkling sense of humour, vitality and, last, though 
not the least, the warmth of her hand-clasp ! 


Yes, these palms alone are more than our eyes, 
ears and tongues. It is through this medium only 
that she received her first lesson which gradually 
rather in a very short while helped her to grow into 
a full-grown  super-intellectual, writing, addressing, 
travelling throughout the length and breadth of the world. 
enjoying music, motion pittures and all arts 
and crafts. All sounds and music which are nothing 
vibrations cannot by-pass her. She catches them 
and it is no wonder that you will find her in theatres 
and motion-picture. shows while a companion spells the 
plot into her hands. l 


words will leave 


unleashed 
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think 
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Her beginning in this world of darkness, es meet- 
ing with ker teacher are as much surprising as her 
achievements. Who can say that it was really not a 
good luck to the world that she was born in a well-to- 
do family wih a loving father ! 

A born genius and source of inexhaustible pesever- 
ance, she was growing restless, whimsical, expressing 
her wants by signs up to the age of six; nothing could 
be taught. But soon she meets her “guardian angel” 
Miss Anne Sullivan, a gifted though young teacher 
from Perkins Institution in Boston, a ramous Ameri- 
can School for the blind, who happened to be her 
constant companion for the next 50 years of her life. 
This lady, Miss Sullivan, for whom no tribute as 
teacher is too much, soon realized that the education 
of this child will be a distinguishing event of her life. 
Soon the entire nation came to know about this “men- 
tal prodigy” and had been watching the progress with 
great interest. The meeting of Miss Sullivan and Helen 
Keller can almost be compared to that of Shri Shri 
Ramakrishna and Swami Vivekananda who immediately 
saw jn each other the personification of each others 
object, and worked both together toiling, labouring, and 
achieving things which are little short of miracles. 

Helen Keller, even as a child in spite of all pos- 
sible worldy comforts, was pining for light and love. 
The day she met Miss Sullivan, she discovered her 
home too. 

The moment she came to ‘know the means of 
methodical learning; she “spent almost: every waking 
hour with her teacher, to know more and more. In 
addition, her family and household was quite a large 
and busy one. Quite a good number of adults, child- 
ren and servants, constant visits of guests of all types 
and shades, provided her ample resources to have a 
dip into the human character. To this were added the 
| farm activities, the animals, the flowers, orchards, 
woods, fields, and streams. All these together provided 
ample materials for her awakening mind; and soon 
she came to know what they are. ; 


This practical touch with all aspects of human life 
made her a woman and not a scholar away from the daily 
life of common men and women and their sufferings. 
Her good education and better taste have not only 
brought her up, but has made her taste what life is. 
And it is her earnest desire that every single human 
soul deprived of sight or any other handicap should be 
brought out of that sense of inferiority and taught to 
forget their difference. 


That is why she did not stop when her 
career came to a close. Waves of the silent call of 
the handicapped-humanity made her restless. She 
started an active life and visited Japan, Korea, and 
Manchuria, for and on behalf of the blind. 

At the cessation of World War II, the stories 
of the war blind sent her across from Britain to France, 
from there to Italy and Greece to study first-hand 
their problems and what really can he done for them. 


academic 
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T KELLER—A NEW STAR OF HOPE 


Later on, in 1948, she travelled through India, Pakistan, 
Australia, New Zealand, Japan. the Philippines, Koree, 
China, and the Middle Fast. All this was with one 
single aim and that is to help formulate policies and 
programmes for the handicapped. 


Quite at home with Dr, Radhakrishnan 


In her iravel from one country to another, she nat 
only feel the difference by the atmospheric touch and 
smell, but even the approach of mountain is obvious to 
her and she fully appreciates the thrills and adventures of 
height, hazards, and awe-inspiring majesty. A flint stone 
brought from the top of the Everest was touched by 
her and she remarked : 


“When I touched the stone I felt a wonderful 
thrill of the Everest looking down upon the world 
through a mist of greatness.’ Er, 

Being deaf she had no idea as to what sound was 
but nothing could stand on her way, ‘There was day, 
there was night, amd she had the energy to work 
ceaselessly. The result is, she can speak to-day. it 
took her twenty-five years to develop this power of 
speech although it is not always very distinct. Having 
no idea about the immediate reaction of the audience — 
her speech sometimes runs faster than could be under- 
stood. At such moments Miss Thompson, her constant 
companion, has to caution her for a slow speech. Her 
concentration for reception is\so perfect today -that 
in spite of her being completely deaf she can hear if 
one speaks to her slowly and clearly. 


Even as a student at Radcliffe her career as a 
literary figure started. At the end of the second year 
she wrote her first book The Story of My Life which 
not only made her known to the world, but at onee 
made hef one of the most inspiring figures in public 
life. Since then, she has written many other books 
including The World I Live in; Out of the Dark; My 
Religion; Mid Strean; My Later Life; Peace at Even« 
tide; Helen Keller in Scotland; and Let Us Have Faith, 
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Like everything else she is exactin 
too. She writes and revises them over and over again 
till they meet her standard. Although she can use both 
ordinary typewriter and a Braille writing machine, 


as she cannot read what she types, her composition- 


naturally is slow. But steady she is and success is 


hers therefore too. 


Her palms are her eyes and ears 


She is not only a scholar, and an author, but also 
an artist in the truest sense of the term. And that is 


= why when she travels she tries to discover the soul and 
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-near and dear ones. 


“expression of the country. She intends to visit the 
Tajmahal and feel its exquisite beauty of arts and. 
crafts for two reasons; one, because she thinks 
‘that this. is not only a great heritage of India, but an 
essential expression of her (India’s) soul too; secondly 
because, she wants to carry this feeling with her to 
spread it to all the handicapped through their language. 
This desire is like ours to carry a good thing for our 
To her the humanity she represents 


4s near and dear. 


any opportunity to 
Based on her _ life 


= She does not want to miss 
popularise and -further her aim. 


story a documentary film, The Unconquered, has been 


g 


made.. She has played the heroine herself. Nothing 
could be more realistic. 

= To have praise for one and to follow him or her 
is quite a different thing. Although. Americans had 
been watching her progress with great interest, yet she 
did not have a smooth way for aiding legislation for 
the handicapped. She had to fight an untiring battle 


appearing before the US Congress and State Legislatures, 
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Throughout the length of her seventy-five years she 
has met many great persons. Most of them *onsidered 
it a great honour to be able to meet her. In the 
course of her four months’ tour of the Far Kast in 1955 
sponsored by the American Foundation of Overseas 
Blind, in co-operation with the Indian Ministry of 
Education, she did not fail to meet Sri Nehru, Dr. 
Rajendra Prasad and Dr. Radhakrishnan. She 
touched their faces and foreheads and found Sri Nehru 
“undoubtedly a very great man” . . . “was much 
impressed by his nobility, upward and inward qualities 
embodied in the dome of his forehead.” She was also 
“touched by his gentle and thoughtful manners.” She 
sincerely believes that “Sri Nehru is working mightily 
hard for peace .” Greatly spiritual as she is - 
she d'd not fail to discuss the Bhagvatgita with Sri Nebra 
and took important clues to good translations which 
she intends to study. 

The President Dr. Rajendra Prasad reveals him- 
self to her “a darling, not only a fine personality but 
a great soul.” : 

The history of life has presented rows of kings 
and emperors, Prime Ministers and other temporal 
Heads with all their pomp and grandeur the earth can 
produce, but rarely has it produced souls who by their 
work and faith lifted the humanity from dust, to 
march along to a peaceful and prosperous life. Amongst 
such immortals Helen Keller has stepped into by her 
undaunted spirit and an unshakable faith. The depth 
of this faith can only be understood in her own words 
so simply and clearly expressed : | 
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“Faith-is a safeguard to-me against cynicism 
and despair. After all, faith is not one thing or two 
or three things; it is an indivisible totality of belief 
that inspires me—belief in God as infinite goodwilt 
and all-seeing wisdom whose everlasting arms sustain 
me walking on the sea of life. Trust in my fellow- 
men, wonder at their fundamental goodness and 
confidence that after this night of sorrow and 
oppression they will rise up strong and beautiful in 
the glory of morning.” 


This is she—a new star of hope in the dark harizon 
emiting the light of joy to the millions of the handicapped. 
She has won many awards *both from private as well 
as State sources, but are these enough ? No.. The greatest 
that this world can present her is a pledge to work 
ceaselessly till that day when no man or woman remains 
to be called as handicapped. 


It is known that in one corner of the lawn of her 
residence there stands a Japanese stone lantern, eight 
feet high, with a constantly burning light—not to go out 
while she lives. This light jn fact should be kept burning 
till that day when every single individual be a she or 
he becomes a self-respecting, independent citizen and 
the word ‘handicap’ (as understood today) disappears 
completely, 
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“Tae. Khasis kho ` are in die van. ofthe movement for a 
rere, ‘eastern hill state’ are a very interesting people. 
inhabit the United Khasi-Jaintia Hills District 
in . Assam. There are 230,326 Khasis jn Assam, 113,109 
cane 117,217 female. Women exceed men considerably, 
1036 women to 1,000 men. Literacy is higher among 

. Women than -among men, 

-The Khasis are a handsome people 


vt light olive- 
þ brown complexion, They are short and 


urdy and have 


slightly depressed noses, black. straight hair, and black ` 


or Agi eyes that are almost mmand-ehaped: Their 
-highly developed calves are considered an addition to 
“their beauty, especially for women. Some women are 
; very fair with wild-rose cheeks. | 
_ The Khasi men in Shillong have adopted Europen 
Š dress. The men jn the villages wear a sleeveless cotton 
shirt, a loin-cloth or a dhoti, a wrap, and a turban. On 
festive occasions they wear a silk loin-cloth or dhoti, a 
_ finely embroidered coat and a silver chain across the 
“chest. | 
The Khasi woman is probably the most modestly 
asd woman in the world, with the exception ot 
_ pardanashins. Her dress reminds one of a Carmelite 
_nun’s religious habit. Even the religious habit stands 


Se to the Khasi woman’s dress in point of modesty, 
~The 


woman of the interior rural areas still wears 
original Khasi dress, She wears next to her skin a 
> of cloth called ka jympien, wound round her body 
fone fastened at the loins. Over this is worn a long piece 
of cloth, usually of silk, called ka jainsem, which hangs 
loosely down to the ankles without being caught in at 
the waist and is kept in position by knotting it over both 
the shoulders. (In Shillong these days two pieces of cloth 
-used, one for each shoulder). Over the jainsem. is 
soem the gay-coloured woollen ka jainkup which i is thrown 
over the shoulders with its two ends knotted in front 
‘Tt hangs down the back and the sides to the ankles, A 
woollen wrapper called ka tapmohklieh, usually of some 
bright colour, is worn over the head and shoulders 
fastened around the neck. The skirt and the blouse or 
‘the frock and the chemise worn nowadays by the women 
‘in the towns are recent innovations induced by Western 
- On ceremonial occasions the Khasi woman does not 
cover her head; she adorns her hair with jewellery or 
with flowers. ‘She wears necklaces’ of coral and “gold 
beads. The gold bead is a hollow globe filled with lac. 
~ Both men and women carry a bag of cloth or leather 
with them for odds and ends. The commonest contents 
of the bag will invariably include a few pieces of the 
-ever-needed betel-nut. The women of the town cary: 6 
leather bag slung across the shoulder. 
-> The Khasi woman’s dress has no ‘parallel in India, 
except among the Syrians of Malabar. The Khasi dress 
st ikes Sone as a wise: adaptation of the Soe 
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swept hilly region. -The main ilere sbeis $6: o be tha 
in place of the tapmohklieh and the jainkup, — 


„Malabar woman wears a long shawl which serves a 


purpose of both in a warmer climate. The shawl is worn — 
over the head and shoulders and js allowed to flow down ; 
over the chest crosswise and is now and then kept ; in : 
position or held intact with the hand, aah S 3 
The Khasj language has no script of its own. Tt = 7 
written in Roman script which was introduced ae 


Welsh missionaries who gave the tongue a written 
character. ee. 


THE Okiem , A so 
The origin of the Khasis is as misty as- ‘one 


' Shillong’s wintry ` nights. They are probably — oe a 


Australoid, in spite of a few Mongoloid traits not icea, 
in their physical features. These traits may be later 
acquisitions due to their contact with the Mongoloids o 
the neighbouring areas. 


Khasi children it dance dress 


The Khasis speak a tongue which is Hirod to the e 
Mon-Khmer group belonging to the Austro-Asiatic branch 
of the Austric family of languages. The Munda speech of 
Chhota Nagpur is also related to the Mon-Khmer con F. 
The Pnars or Jaintias (also called Syntengs) who inhabit 


the Jaintia Hills speak a tongue which is not very differ- * 


ent from the Khasi language. The Pnar speech is very 
often taken to be a dialectal variation of Khasi. me A 
Pnars are darker in complexion and follow the matrilocal — 

system more rigorously than.the Khasis. They probably — 

constitute a link between the Mundas and the Khasis. — a 
They, like the Mundas, were more in touch with the a 
Dinaric races of their neighbourhood while the - Khasis a 
felt the impact of the oe a and the climatig condis 
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- Jaintias who. still occupy ‘the ` territory of their — ek. 


ig residence are the parents of the present Khasis of the 
as high hills and the War and Bhoi countries: 


Khasi women 


It is probable that the Mongoloids who effected a 


Ae mg cha nge in the physical features of the Khasis adopted 
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; -~ Khasis. 


> language and customs of the latter, especially be- 
r S aruse of the rigorous matrilineal social system of the 
The Austric temper, in spite of a casual 


- © sprinkling of occasional abandon has jn it great respect 


rt rok 


<- for convention. It is seen even now that the westerner 


3 g _ or the man of the plains who marries a Khasi woman 


Pe 


heen adopts the Khasj language and social usages in- 
cluding matriliny. Even if he does not, his children 
> born of the union invariably take to the customs of 
- their mother’s community. An exception is sometimes 
made in regard to metronymy, 


The Austric language is spoken, according io 


ES Si Schmidt, over a large area of the globe, extending from 


F < the- Austrie 
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3 used by the 


p Panjab in the west to Easter Island off the coast of 
South America in the east. Jean Przyluski thinks that 
linguistic zone extends further to the 
= of India. He sees in the Sumerian speech of 


a Chaldea a language allied to the primitive Austrie. The 


_ many parallels observed between the Khasis and the 
~~ people of Malabar, especially the Chaldean Syro-Malabar. 


E community, are probably due to an ancient kinship in 


~ Janguage and culture perhaps also in blood. The necklaces 


5 worn by the ancient Sumerian woman, as understood by 


Sir Leonard Wooley and others who conducted excava- 
tions at Ur in Mesopotamia, are exactly like the ones 
Syrian Christian girls in Malabar and 


aa ži features “and aips ‘outlook. It ey appe T 


8 “oh bright 


Jeni cali. The ea vce in Ji ween “the 


Sumerian, the Syro-Malabar and the Khasi, women may 


eppear far-fetched; but it becomes impostant when - S0 
many other points of affinity are also considered, for 
instance, the art of pottery, which would appear to have 
been unknown to the Negritos who were in all probability 
the earlier inhabitants of India. 

It would appear that the Hebrews jn the early days 
traced relationship through ‘the mother. We -find 
Abraham marrying Sarah, a half-sister of his through 
his father’s second wife, because Sarali belonged to a- 
different clan. Though in a later period the Hebrews — 
were definitely patrilineal, it is interesting to note 
that some of the patriarchs and their wives had matrilocal — 
residence, Jacob, Moses and Samson were living with | 
their fathers-in-law, From the Pentateuch of the Old | 
Testament we gather that the naming of children was a- 
right enjoyed by Hebrew mothers in the early period. = 

The Proto-Australoids are supposed to have been — 
the original speakers of the Austric tongue. They were- 
a very ancient offshoot of the Mediterranean race. It is 
therefore probable that the Proto-Australoids jn their 
trek to India left some of their tribes on their way or 
that some kinsmen of those who migrated to India went — 
to Mesopotamia and settled down there. 

The stream of migration of the Austric-speaking 
Proto-Australoids seems to have started from the ex: 
treme western end of the entire tract, whether it is 
Chaldea or the Panjab, and to have worked eastwards 
and southwards. It is almost certain that it was from 
India that the Austric speech spread into the lands and 
islands of the east and the Pacific. 

There might have been back-washes of immigration 
into India of the Austric-speaking Polynesians and 
Melanesians. It was probably the Polynesians who 
introduced the outrigger canoe and the coconut into 
India. It is intriguing to find that the Dravidian-speak- 
ing Malayali calls his land ‘Kerala’ (the land of coconut 
palms) and the southern part of his country ‘Vanchinad’ — 


(the land of canoes), eS 


THEIR CHARACTER 

The Khasi, like his Austric-speaking brethren int 
other land, is given to cheerful hard work, sturdy gaiety — 
and kindly simplicity. Even in the midst of strenuous, — 
back-breaking labour, cheerfulness comes to him as — 
naturally as flight to a bird. He is pre-eminently 
gregarious. He is fond of simple music. A bottle of 
kiat, a snatch of song and a girl-friend beside him can 
make him happier than a similar assortment of worldly 
goods could have made Omar Khayyam. 

Many a Khasi woman who works day and night in 
the kitchen and the fields is so cheerful and is heard so | 
merrily singing that one is apt to take her for a live — 
wrap of wool surrounded by a song. 

The Khasis have an infinite capacity for fun. at work 


as well as at play; One could with eyes misted with 





- neighbouring, villages on ‘a Barabazaar day. 
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ieee cy Stites hea coming“ to Shillong from 
Crowding 
an ancient bus to double its capacity, they sit in one 
another’s lap and laugh and joke among themselves. 
Someone, very®often a pretty honey-coloured girl in her 
teens. starts singing a snatch of song, in which all join, 
with laughter for its burden. They seem to have 
cool sense of the real values 
be a little like Se * whispers a spectater to himself. 

The Khasis — possibly the world’s sweetest- 
tempered people. Though they are easily offended, even 


for imaginary ee one does not often find them — 


lose their temper. a : 
They are sadad. in has spirit. 
stubbornly honest. They have an instinctive aversion to 


humbug. They do not seek high rewards through gilt 


_ beneath? 


hypocrisy; nor do they court anything that is not within 


‘easy and honourable reach. A Khasi’s principle of life — 


js to live his life in such a way that he can look any man 
in the face -and tell him to go to hell. 

The Khasis have poise and polish. Every one ot 
them is very polite without being servile; every 
speaks to a visitor ‘spicy little words with “sweetness — 
Every one has a natural dignity without a 
~ shadow of arrogance. On the road the Khasi women 
carry all kinds of loads on their _back—haskets — of 
potatoes and dried GN, amda of firewood, heaps of 
‘laundry, and babies in cloth-cradles. They move 


` gracefully and with | aienity among the crowds, oblivious Sik 


_ of the women in silk mekhalas and gorgeous saris. 

= Hospitality is sacred to a Khasi and he offers: Sak. 
he has. At Cherrapunji a visitor may þe grh emed 
by the golden -oranges he is offered by the generous 
` local people. © Tt would: seem that there is an unwritten 
Khasi law that no one e may iggy help from anyone 


. who is in need of it. Mep ras 


‘The Khasis are keen a Wiens of ‘them, even. 
old women with time on their hands and faces, earn 
f their living by travelling from market to market with 
their heavy loads of goods. 


Literate and diligent, with an easy susceptibility i to l 


new ideas that continue coming to the hills like electric | 


pulsations, the Khasis have distinguished themselves | in 
all walks of life. ‘There have been Khasi ea 


ministers in all governments formed in. Assam, One of 


a 


them was a highly educated lady with Pa ai degrees 
in arts, law and education. = a ee ie 
The Khasi’s food is sparse in nutritive contents, It 
consists generally of rice and dried fish. How he 
manages to do hard work like carrying heavy loads must 
_ puzzle dieticians, Those who can afford, and they are 
not many, take pork, beef and any kind of game. The 
indigenous liquor called kiat made from rice or millet 
is the luxury and solace ôf the common man. Continual 
-chewing of pan has hosom, for a - Khasi, one of the 
_ gecessaries of Bet ie RH 
Tn some parts of Shillong, Khasis who know i 
E gnawing of poverty huddle Sigs thicker than sea- 
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“They are 


3 ] ces 
birds on their rocks, in slums of medieval “squalor, In — 
Dawki and other areas bordering East Pakistan, Khasis — 
live mainly on God’s good air and green grass. Still 
they keep afloat the bubble and foam of happiness; 
-they cherish ân intense love of life and colour and 
sunlight, _ One watches them in a spirit of marvel unable 


: a to understand the spontaneous joy of the moment which 
of life. “H we could only is so natural to them and which all the motor ears, 


palatial houses and gadgets of big cities fail to call into 
existence, 
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l A Khasi girl with sun-shade 
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Ke e THER CHILDREN 


a y . 


% One of ‘the. ‘most fascinating scenes in Shillong is 


the merry morning procession of children to school, With 
-his chubby face, 


wild-rose cheeks and innocent eyes, 
Sobenshan proves that “heaven lies about us in our 
infancy.” -There is an angelic prospect about Serlymon 


with her white frock flowing down oyer her little tummy | | 


and her elfin light-blue head-dress framing a sweet, 


ruddy | face, a few wavy locks showing on the forehead. 


The Khasi child has endearing manners, Binola is 


always polite, gay and charming. She has a certain 
sense of noblesse oblige. 


She gets so much love from 
_kmie and kpa and her tender relatives that she feels she 
must be responsible to it. As her mother has to go out — 
for work, she learns to adjust herself to circumstances. 3 
She does not make either a silent or a screaming demote 





- for -a baby-sitter. She finds comfort in the company of 
her elder brothers and sisters or of the children of the 
neighbouring house. It js fair that she should develop 
this sense of responsibility and accommodation even when 
very young, for, consider for a moment how tiring and 
tedious a job kmie does, as she goes on making, for 
hours on end, dancing movements with her whole body 
to lull to sleep the little Binola carried in a cloth- 
cradle on her back. 

Linsimai in her infancy is fondled and kissed and 
hovered over not only by her parents but also by all 
their friends, relatives and visitors. She seems to be 
quite happy in her own warm loving household and does 
not seek frequent adventures outside. 


In memoriam U Tirat Singh, Syiem of. Nongkhlaw, 
‘One of his descendants is seen standing at the 
monument 


Jren Manik is treated with so much loving kindness 
and constant anxious attention ‘that occasionally for a 
change he is inclined to take the reins of household 
government. He starts a reitn of terror for a brief 
while through his innate, infinite capacity for wild 
innocent wailing. The independent Khasi, for all his 
democratic traditions, sumbits himself for the moment 
to the minority rule of the child. But such occasions 
are very rare. The Khasi chjld is usually too, good and 
too polite to be embarrassingly mischievous. 

Khasi children are not problems. Biltrimai is seldom 
scolded and less often spanked. „Still she grows up 
good and, polite. Spare the child and toil the Lord was 
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spoken of the Khasi child. ¿The Lord keeps her good 
and sweet and wise. ra 
THER POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS 

Khasi states remind one of Buddhist republics in 
ancient India. They were aristocratic republics. Though 
they had a mixed constitution with elements of monarchy, 
oligarchy and democracy, the prevailing note in many 
states was democratic, in some seemingly oligarchic and 
in none monarchic, Custom required that the Syiem or 
chief should be elected from the Syiem family. It was 
again customary to elect the brother in some states and 
the eldest son of the eldest uterine sister of the deceased 
chief in most states and the brother of the deceased 
chief in some other states. But he was to be elected by 
an electoral college. In some states, as in Langrin, all 
the adult male citizens formed the electoral body. In 
some others when the hereditary electoral college 
consisting of priests or headmen or both could not come 
to a unanimous decision, the entire body of the people 
exercised a right of referendum. Thus the ultimate 
power was vested in the people; the headmen and the 
priests who constituted the electoral college and those 
who sat on the durbar were representatives of the people. 
It is true they were not elected; but the avocations they 
followed in life gave them the status of a representative 
and when they, as heads of clans or priests, elected a 
chief or helped the chief decide a dispute, they were 
doing so as representatives of the people. 

In the Khasi matrilineal society the rule of succession 
to syiemship was different from the rule of succession 
to real property. As in the royal families of Malabar, 
the customary right to succeed a Syiem went to, the 
brother of the eldest son of the eldest uterine sister; 
but inheritance to real property was a right enjoyed by 
the youngest daughter of the family. In the absence of 
sons to the eldest sister, a Syiem was succeeded by the 
son of the next eldest sister. Thus by what has been 
called ‘knight’s move, the right to succession rested 
with the son of the sister or niece of the deceased chief. 

Though this was the customary rule of succession 
the electors could, when the situation demanded it, 
select a worthy chief from the Syiem’s family or any 
other family, regardless of the claims of the brother or 
the son of the eldest sister. It is interesting to remember 
that in the Rig Vedic era, the visah (common people) 
who constituted the rashtra (national unit) exercised the 
same right of selection. 


The Syiem in durbar conducted the affairs of the 
state. The durbar consisting of the mantris was an 
executive council, It had judicial powers too. ‘The 
Syiem was not permitted to perform any act of 
importance without first obtaining the approval of the 
durbar. : 

The durbar, it would appear, corresponded to the 
sabha of the Vedic age. At the sabha consisted of the 
elect, that is, the purohits and the rich patrons, the 
durbar was constituted of the lyngdohs (priests) and 
the heads of the clans. 
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As God and Gas were considered cater-consins in 
early socigties, conduct ‘of the government by a council 
of elders was not considered undemocratic in principle. 
“The gana leaders,” says the Mahabharata, “should be 
respected, a8 the worldly affairs depend to a great’ extent 
upon them. The spy and the secrecy of council should 
be left to the chiefs, for it is not fit that the entire 
body of the gana should hear those secret matters.” 
Lord Buddha who adopted a democratic constitution for 


_ his religious organisation, following probably the example 
‘of Lichchhavi and other republican states of the _ period 


spoke of the Vajjians that so long as they met together 
and carried out their undertakings jn 
concord, acted in accordance with their ancient 
institutions, and honoured and esteemed and revered 
and supported the Vajjian elders and held it a point of 
duty to hearken to their words, they might be expected 
not to decline but to prosper. Thus hearkening to the 
elders as a point of duty was insisted. upon in the 
republics of ancient India. It seems, thetefore, that the 
membership of the durbar enjoyed by priests and head- 
men did not derogate from the basic democratic principle 
of the Khasi states . 

The timeless piece of advice from the sacred lips 
of the Enlightened One that so long as the ‘Vajjians 
carried out their undertakings in accord, they might. be 
expected . to prosper, is invested with an unfading 
freshness and timeliness all its own. 

The democratic Khasi was never familiar with the , 
conception. of nomination by a higher authority and that 
is why the present-day Khasj does not take very kindly 
to the idea of nomination of members to the District 
Council, whether they be Khasi or dkhar (Khas; term 
for one from the plains). 

The Syiem’s main sources of revenue were the 
pynshol? (contribution) voluntarily paid by the clans, 
the tolls levied from the various markets and judicial 
fines which were divided between him and the durbar. 

There were twenty-five Khasi states. Khyrim, Mylliem, 
Cherra, Nongstoin and Nongkhlaw were the most 
prominent ‘among them. Shillong js within the territory 
of Mylliem; but the municipal area is administered by 
the Government of Assam and the Cantonment ay the ` 
Union Government. 

The dolois’ of the Mawlong syiemship and of the 


- Jaintia Hills in their powers and duties corresponded 


to the dalavas of Travancore. In Travancore as also jn 
the other royal families of Malabar, the rule of succession 
to kingship was almost the same as in the Khasi Hills. 

The British came into contact with the Khasis in 
1824. The Khasi chiefs gave permission to the British 
to construct a road through their territories connecting 
the Assam plains with Sylhet. But when they suspected 
that British-.roads and arms would not come all alone 
with no strings attached, they attacked the Europeans. 
This led to a series of engagements between the two 
powers. Warfare continued vigorously until in 1833 U. 
Tirat: Singh, the Chief of Nongkhlaw, was treacherously 
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anaa and imprisoned. The British entered into a i 


number of treaties with the Khasi chiefs and the states `- 
and privileges common `- 


were granted many of the rights 
„to native states in British India. 

The Sikth Schedule of the Constitution of India — 
provides .for an autonomous District Council for the 
United Khasi-Jaintia Hills District. The District 
Council was ' inaugurated in June, 1952. The syiemships 4 
with vague undefined powers continue to exist. They < 
are now lorded over by three other democratic institutions — 
-the District Council, the Government of Assam and 
the Union Government. The average Khasi who does 


not interest himself in the technicalities of Constitutions ~— 


and schedules feels that he has too much democracy 
at his expense and to his cost.. 


THEIR RELIGION 

The Khasi uses the word ‘miam’ to denote religion. 
Tt is a loan-word from Assamese or Bengali, meaning. 
rules .of conduct, -Thè idea implied in the use of the 
word in the sense of-religion may he that the Khasi’s 
customs and manners are regulated by religion or that 
his usages form the bed-rock of religion. 

The Khasi, by temperament and choice, is a highly | 
religious person, Before he does anything important, it 
is’ customary for “him to. ascertain the will of God 
through some form of divination, usually through egg- 
breaking. The Khasi Presbyterian Christians seem to 
observe Sabbath more strictly than’ the Welsh 
Missionaries who converted them and who are them- 
selves strict observers of the day. 

The Khasi religion is monotheistic. God, 
U. Blei in Khasi, is the creator and preserver of life, 
lord and - master, omnipresent, omniscient and the 
ultimate cause (U. Blei U. Nongsei) to Whom all 
homage is due. God (U. Blei) as Creator and Master 
is thought of as a male, U. being the definite article for 
the masculine gender, and God (Ka Blei) as preserver 
and controller is conceived of as a female, Ka being the 
definite article, denoting the feminine “gender. I[t° is 
noteworthy that’ at the marriage ceremony God is 


‘addressed U. Blei-Ka Blei, probably suggesting the union 


‘of the couple which should be a reflexion of the -unity 
of the godhead, though spoken of in duality. This 
division of powers and duties between 


conceived of as male and godhead as thought of as 


‘female may be due to tthe matrilineal system in which 


there -is a division of powers between the uncle and the 
youngest ‘niece. It can also be the other way about, 
that religion influenced’ the working out of details in 
the. social set-up. 

The Khasi neither makes nor worships any image 
of the ‘divine, nor does he have any temple or place of 
worship. . . 

‘To him material existence upon this sair is a life 
of . temporary encasement (Ka ruh shong bynda) ; ; and 
the earth itself is a place of temporary abode (Ka 
pyrthei shong besa). - "R 


called ” ; 


godhead as _ Í 


para 
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He believes in an immortal aa otc eaves. the 
: body at death and goes to the house of God the Creator 
>- or to His garden where there are grovés upon groves 
Se of betelnut palms. A departed soul is usually referred 


ity “ag 5 velilily and delightfully E ee ie to EN 
in’ winter. It is possible that the mystery of the Holy 
Trinity jn the Christian conception of God is easily 
acceptable to a people who have an imageless concept of 








%0 to as one who is eating betelnut in God’s house. To U -Blei-Ka Blei, the one deity in the aspe of two. 
fer: eat betelnut ceaselessly js considered extremely pleasant Tarm SoctAL Customs 

peo for a Khasi and the eating of betelnut in God’s houso The Khasi community -js composed of a number of 
E° may be an expression in human terms of the idea of exogamous clans. A\clan comprises all the descendants 
a.T. supreme happiness in heaven. It may also mean that of one common ancestress. A Khasi is forbidden to 
E . U. “Blej has’ taken the departed soul to Himself and take a wife from his clan or sub-clan. A Khasi of the 
= is entertaining him with betelnut. Diengdoh clan, for instance, should not marry a Khasi of, 
ae The Khasi believes jn a myriad of spirits, all under the same clan or a Phar of the Lalu clan. For the 


lineage of the Diengdohs and the Lalus is traced to the: 
therefore, belong to 


the control of U. Blei. When man, commits sin, God 
permits evil spirits to visit him with ailments or 
calamities in punishment for his transgression. Then 


same common ancestress and_they, 
the same clan. 


Figs 3 


ae -that it is the will of God that he should suffer. 


-' , appears as 


: ` sepulchre of the 


-° sacrifices a snake called U Ther who 





through some divination it is ascertained which spirit 
is catising the trouble and how he has to be propitiated. 
If such attempts at propitiation fail, the Khasi believes 
He is 
aware of the seriousness of sin, a transgression against 
the law of God. Sin is. a sang, that which is gaping, 
thar which cannot be bridged, that which‘ keeps man 
away from God. i 

The Khasi idea of the expiation of sin is strangely 
Christian in its character. Experts at ‘egg-healing’ 
repeat the formula, “I man liave sinned.” The cock who 
a mediator between man and God is des- 
cribed as “the son of God (Ke Blei) who lay down his 
“neck (life) for me man.”. In one prayer God is asked 
not to forget the covenant (agreement or promise) : “O 
God, do not forget the covenant, arise oh man.” The 
‘idea seems to be that man. has offended’ God` by com- 


esis mitting sin but God is expected to spare him according 


`. to the agreement and accept in his place the cock who 
is styled “the son of God,” born of the female quiddity. 


“ All this is reminiscent of the promise in Eden and the 
ees expiation of the sins of the world by the son of God. 


The spirits of those who die in sin (sang) are 


t. obliged to wander about the earth in various forms. 


The Khasis do not worship the dead. The giving of 


food (ai bam) to ‘the spirits of the departed ancestors: 


is to win their favour and blessing. These spirits being 


». in the house of God are in a position to jntecede ‘for 


the living before God and secure His help and protection 


Y < for them. 


The dead are cremated and the bones placed in the 
; clan. Huge stone ‘monuments are 
erected in honour of the illustrious dead. These are 
cenotaphs and not tombstones, as the tomb in which the 
bones are déposited may be at some distance from the 
monoliths. 

Some Khasis are believed to propitiate with human 
rewards them 
with wealth and happiness on, earth. 

- With the concept of monotheism and sxpiation for 
sins in their own religion, to many Khasis, Christianity 
might. have appeared strangely familiar. That is 
probably why a large number of them took to Christian- 


~” 


_ in communities where 


left unreared for and 


A Khasi cannot, commit a more heinous sin than to 
marfy within the clan. To do so will entail the most 
serious social and religious consequences. The couple 
will be excommunicated, funeral ceremonies will be refused. 
at their death and their bones will not be placed in the’ 
sepulchre of their clans. 

Like the people of Malabar with whom they have 
many things in common, the Khasis follow matriliny.. 
In a Khasi family it- is the youngest daughter who 
inherits the family property. The other daughters are 
given some share at their mother’s death. 

Men are more respected in the matrilineal Khasi 
society than they generally are in a patrilineal society. 
patriliny prevails, a man is re 
garded with respect in his own family only; in a 
matrilineal social system he is esteemed in two families, 
as’ brother and uncle jn his mother’s family and as hus- 
band and father in’ his wife's family. . His youngest 


ister who holds the family property in consideration of 
cher responsibilities for the performance of the religious 


rites of the family seeks his advice in all matters of 


- importance, 


The matrilineal system does- not affect a woman 
economically if a marriage turns out to be a failure. Such 
a, failure by itself is a calamity. Why should a social 
system add to-it an economic disaster as is done in the: 
patrilineal society ? And why should the children be. 
almost destitute? If matrilocal 
residence of the bride is customary as it is among the 
Jaintias and as it used to be among the Nayars of 
Malabar, matrilineal marriages are happier for the bride, 
as she has not to adapt herself to the ways of a generally 
unsympathetic mother-in-law. Among the Khasis 
matrilocal residence of the bride is insisted upon till a 
child is born to the couple; after that the husband and 
wife: may have a home of their own. An exception is 
usually thought of for the youngest daughter, who, 
because of her special responsibilities, has to live in’ her: 
mother’s house. - i ‘ 

Most. -things run smoothly in the Khasi society. 
Even divorce ‘is no exception. One has not to devise 
schemes for colluding without collusion or dccuse one’s 
partner of cruelties he or she never even imagined. One, 


w 





mined on a divorce, the- Syiem grants it. 


together until death do the partners 
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lee: oe to tell the Syigm in EN why the partnere 
cannot getalong together. And if the couple are deter- 
But divorces 
are. not so common as in.some of the western countries. 
The percent@ge of happy marriages in the matrilineal 
Khasi ‘society seems to be much higher than in the 
patrilineal societies in India. And what adds a glitter- 
ing halo to these marriages is the fact that they are held 
part, not by the 
fear of the adverse economic or social consequences 
which may appear in the wake of a divorce, but by sheer 
senuine affection. 


It is probably these circumstances that have tended 
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to make ihe-avetage Khasi girl more open-minded ‘and 
straightforward in her behaviour than her sisters else-~ 
where. She moves in society naturally and gracefully ~; 
without any lurking fear that her conduct may be liable i 
to criticism, k 
Because of the matrilineal system, children are not: * 
adversely affected if their father dies or when there is |. 


a separation or divorce between their parents. They 


are very well looked after and educated in their mother’s 


home. 


Ií pursuit of happiness is the motif for a social 
set-up, the Khasi system seems to be one of those best . 
suited for the purpose. 
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GANDHI, THE CHAMPION OF DECENTRALISATION 


By BIJOYLAL CHATTERJEE 


MAHATMA GANDHI had not yet become a world figure. 
He was leaving for Natal. His friend Mr. Polak had 
come’ to the station to see him off. .He left with him a 
book to read, during the journey. It was Ruskin’s Unto 
This Last. Gandhiji writes in his autobiography : 
“The book was impossible to lay aside, once I 
had begun it. It gripped me. Johannesburg to 
Durban was a twenty-four hours’ journey, The train 
reached there in the evening. I could not get. any 
sleep that night. I determined to change my life in 
. accordance with the ideals of the book.” 

When Gandhiji reached Durban his life had already 
been transformed by the tremendous ideas of a master- 
mind of the modern world. A great thinker changes 
E the whole system of our organised perceptions. When 
Ruskin wrote Unto This Last perhaps he knew that a 
day would come when. the power of his mighty thoughts 
would open before the eyes of a young Indian barrister 
in South Africa a new version of the world, a new path 
to truth. It was intended by Destiny that a man who 
would usher in a most magnificent new era in the 
benighted life of an unhappy nation should be fully 
equipped with revolutionary ideas that’ would give him 
courage and determination to fight for political and 
economic democracy for over half a century. 

Many years ago I read a book by Bernard Shaw in 


‘which I came across the following lines: 


“I have met in my lifetime some extremely 
revolutionary characters; and quite a large number 
of them, when I have asked ‘Who put you on to this 
revolutionary line ? Was it Marx?’ have answered 
‘No, it was Ruskin.’* Generally the Ruskinite is 
the most thorough-going of the opponents of our 
existing state of society.” 

And again Shaw remarks: 

“Tt goes without saying of course that he was a 
communist.” 


Shaw had no doubt that Ruskin was a communist. 


Gandhi, a Ruskinite, was certainly a thorough-going 
opponent of our existing state of society. In his 
Constructive Programme Gandhi wrote that Working for- 
Economic Equality was ‘the master-key to non-violent — 
Independence. The valuable booklet contains the follow- 
ing thought-provoking lines : 

“A .non-violent syslem of government is clearly 
an impossibility so long as the wide gulf between 
the rich and the hungry millions persists. The 
contrast between tle palaces of New Delhi and the 
miserable hovels of the poor labouring class cannot 


last one day in a free India in which~the poor will 
enjoy the same power as the richest in the land.” 


Regarding the significance of ‘Working for Economie | 
Equality’ Gandhi -writes + 
“It means the levelling down of the few rich in 
whose hands is concentrated the bulk of the nation’ 6 


wealth on one hand, and a levelling up of the semi- 
starved naked millions on the other.” 


It was because Gandhi was a Ruskinite in the true 
sense of the word and was a firm believer in economic 
democracy that he advocated the principle of decentra- 
lisation of economic and political power. His distrust. 
of the State in economic reform was based on, the belief 
that even representative. Governments are too easily 
dominated by the holders of economic power. He wished 
to see society organised so that it should be malleable to 
the general will. His advocacy of Charkha and village 
industries amply demonstrated his living faith in 
deceniralis#tion of economit power. George Russel, 
popularly known as A.E. wrote in The National Being : 


“Tt is by a predominating idea that nations 
achieve the practical unity of their citizens, and 
national progress becomes possible.” | 
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And. when starving, millions cry for 
dominant idea that cán influence their minds is the idéa 
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Bo . of ‘democratic control of the. economic life of the nation. 
: ' I think it is G.K. Chesterton who wrote: 
eo 


_ “If a ship is being wrecked, we organise a life- 
hoat; if a house is on fire we organise a blanket; if 
half a nation is” starving we must organise work and 
















si food,” ae | 

n Gandhi sáWw` India was starving and he organised 
te work and food. He placed before us Khadi. It meant 
s,°. decentralisation of the production and distribution of the 
5. necessaries of life. Gandhi wrote: . 

er “Khadi to me is the symbol of unity of Indian 
Bit: humanity, of its economic freedom and equality, and, 
ae therefore, ultimately, in the poetic expression of 
E i Jawaharlal Nehru,- ‘the livery of India’s freedom’.” 


But Gandhi was a practical idealist. He recognised 
* ‘the value of heavy industries and knew that they would 
be necessarily centralised. Only such ‘centralised heavy 
industries should nevér be controlled by private capitalists, 
They had to be nationalised. And Gandhi wrote: ` 
‘Heavy ‘industries will necessarily be .centralised 


‘and nationalised. But they will occupy the least part 
of the vast national activity in the villages.” 


SA Gandhi, the disciple of Ruskin, stood for economic 
e freedom of the’ masses and he saw clearly that such 
E economic freedom would remain an impossible dream- 

` unless the idea of domocratic control of the economic 
life of the nation was a reality. Gandhi had little faith in 
_ centralisation of economic and political, power. The 
> production and distribution of the elementary necessaries - 
tof life, such as food; clothing and shelter could not be 
left in the control of the Government. For in the 
“struggles between rich and poor, between capital and 
We. Jabour there was every possibility that the holders of 
=" economic powét might capture the political, power and 
an ‘use that power to enhance their own interests. Gandhi, 
therefore, exhorted us to find all the necessaries of life 
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Ir is on the subject-matter “What do you expect of 
; Information?” ‘that the two-yearly meeting of Evian 
>O (France) will be held, from 13th to 16th Jine next. 

_- This reunion is placed under the high patronage of 
“the President of the French Republic. Its honorary 
wot Committee is composed of thirty-four French and 
-international professional organizations. It will follow 
up the International Days of the Press which gathered. 
representatives of all the continents in 1951, 1952 and 
1953. H. E. Sardar Hardit Singh Malik, Ambassador 
for India in France, was in 1951 one of the chief guests 
of honoux, 





“Aldous Huxley has rightly said : 
“Our basic trouble is that, in spite of eyerytliing 
that. has happened, everybody thinks that he is right.” 
We are seeing before our very. eyes that ‘in modern 
industria] societies vast numbers of men and women pass 
their whole lives in hideous cities, are wholly dependent 
for their livelihood upon a capitalistic or governmental 
‘boss.’ Théy have no root in the soil and no property of 
their own. Further they perform manual or clerical 
work ‘that is mechanical and monotonous in character. 
Huxley, one of the greatest of modern thinkers, thus 
writes in his Science, Liberty and Peace : 


a 


“My own view, which is essentially that of. the 
Decentralists, is that, so long as the results of pure . 
science are applied for the purpose of making our 
system of mass-producing and mass-distributing 
industry more expensively elaborate and more highly 
specialised, there can be nothing but ever greater 
centralisation of power in ever fewer hands. And the 
corollary of this centralisation of economic and 
political power is the progressive loss by the masses 
of their civil liberties, their personal independence 
and their opportunities for self-government.” 

“Man as a moral, social and political being,” says 
Huxley, “is sacrificed to homo faber, or man. the smith, 
the inventor and forger of new gadgets.” 

_Such sacrifice is a crime against man and God. This 
craze“ for lahbour-saving device, this infatuation for 
progressive technologies is making one insensible to the 
dignity ahd worth of human life. -Ruskin’s immortal 
ideas opened before us a new horizon. His books did one 
great service to thinking men and women throughout the 
world. He made us see that.the life in a person is ` 
something that has worth, dignity, delicacy and nobility. 
Gandhi, the Prince of the Decentralists, accepted the: 
principle of decentralisation ii both economic and! 
political spheres of national life, from his -limitless 
reverence for human personality. May. God give us love -: 


and understanding to apprecidte the greatness of Gandhi’s -~ 


personality and the historic mission for which* he’ lived 
and died. : 
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“WHAT DO YOU EXPECT OF INFORMATION ?” 


The opening speech will be made by Professor Andre 
SIEGFRIED of the French Academy. Many people of . 
consequence in the Press, literary men, scientists and 
economists will take part in the discussions. 

The ‘two-yearly reunion of Evian is not only open 
to the professionals of Information. It is also meant 
for all persons interested in the problems of public 
opinion and news diffusion. ` 

AJl particulars may be asked from now on from 
“Conseil permanent de la Kiennale d’ Evian,” 122, rue 
de la Boetie, Paris, (8°), France, 
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found before his eyes gu vast rugged -expanse of a- 


prairie-like meadow. We do not know what he saw 
under that spreading Chatim tree.” Did he see the 
one who stands alone like a giant tree? From his 
innermost depth came the words which are inscribed 
on the muffi-coloured glass temple which he erected 
there: ‘He js the comfort of my life, the solace of 
my mind, the peace of my soul’.” 

The second searcher 
me, through song and deed to find the same synthesis 


yhere the world becomes one nest, and the abode of. 


ĉe Santiniketan flowered into Visvabharati with aims : 
“To study the Mind of Man jn its realisation of 
different aspects of Truth from diverse’ points of 
view, to seek to realise in a common fellowship of 
study -the meeting of the East and the ‘West . . . 
free from all antagonism of race, nationality, creed or 
caste and jn the name of the one Supreme Being who 
is Santam, Sivam, Advaitam, the All Peace, the All 
Good and the One.” 
Abanindranath the master artist gives us in his 
nitable style pen-pictures of Maharshideva as he saw 
t from day to day. This intensely human document, 
wesling as itis, shows Maharshi the mari. I quote 
inindranath’s ~ without embellishment’ (Translation 
lished in the Hindusthan Standard Annual, 1950) : 


“I remember my great unclé sitting on a cane 
chair, his body taut and straight, a cane foot-stool 
seside him, which he sometimes used and‘on a three- 
egged table a volume of Hafiz and a Brahmodharma, 


ı few sweet-scented white flowers on a saucer and a 


resh white handkerchief,- Whenever he drank a sip 
1e would wipe his mouth with his handkerchief and 
jrop it on the floor whence his servants would pick 
t up and put a fresh one in its place on the table’ 
In these few words we get the complete picture of 
great man all at once and we can visualise him 
out a conscioùs effort. 

We are reminded of Rabindranath’s own description 
his father when as a boy he accompanied him to 
housie ; 


“Stars in. the dark dim-lit sky, faint flicker of a 
aisty dawn silhouetted in the background, Maharshi 
n deep meditation facing the east seemed to be one 
vith that serene atmosphere of calm and peace.” 
Again we learn from Abanindranath : 


“Iswar Babu told me how once Maharshi became 

Calpataru. The whole household gathered round. 
im and he said. to them, ‘Take away from my 
iossessions whatever you wish.’* In no time the room 
vag empty even the furniture, The Kalpataru sat 
lone deep in meditation in the empty room.” 
His last days were aptly described by him. It was 
tting epilogue to a great life, Maharshi’s habit was 
sok at the morning sun and pray. Even on the day 
a life was ebbing away, his mental sérenity and 
igth overcame his physical ailment, he walked to 
terrace, sat erect,- watched the sun and prayed softly. 
came back, lay calm and quiet. I quote: 


“He inclined his head as if he wanted something 
> be recited to him and Rabi-ka took Brahmodharma 
nd read quietly and softly, 

From Untruth unto the Truth 

From Darkness to Light 

From Death unto Life. 
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“He * lay P took in every word intently, his 
face lit up. Then suddenly he asked for mote air 
and said, ‘I am going home ; . . . L am going home 


a S as if he was a small child whom the great - 


Mother was beckoning and as the clock struck twelve 
‘he breathed’ his last and slipped into an occean of 
‘peace, as fresh and Serene as ever in his eternal 
sleep.” 

Though Maharshi did not actually discard ritualism 
as such and rather simplified and purified it, he believed 
that spiritual salvation lay more in those silent hours of 
self-communion which help us to ‘conirol our character 
and build up our personality, By it we cleanse our 
thoughts, purify our emotions and let the seed of spirit 
grow in quietness, action in non-action. That is still the 
appointed way to close the gap of opposition between 
our conscious duty and our inclinations buried deep in 


the unconscious what the psychologists call -conflict and: 


complexes. Heaven is lost or found in the inner self, 
We brood and build. We energise and we create. Tapo 


‘Brahmo. He believed that a dip into the Silence every- 


day was a great spiritual experience, 
says : l 
“Into the silence, into the silence 
Arise O Spirit Immortal 
Out from the Silence, out from the Silence 
Carrying: with thee the ineffable substance 
Joy unimaginable, ecstasy illimitable 
Knowledge omnipotent, might omniscient 
Light without darkness, Truth that is dateless.” 


There are other aspects of this great life, the doyen 
of that great family which dominated the intellectual life 


As Sri Aurobindo 


> of Bengal for more than a century. Prince Dwarakanath, 


Maharshi Debendranath, Bardada Dwijendranath, Visva- 
Kavi Rabindranath, and his equally giftéd nephews 
Gaganendranath and Abanindranath—you could get the 
history of a nation in making in that Dwarkanath Tagore 

t, the pulsation of a resurgent national life which, 
hail its being there in art, literature, religious reform, 
social activities, intense . nationalism, music and a 
realisation of a dynamic urge in a static society. The 
patriarch Maharshi Debendranath was the living embodi- 


nent of that urge but who had realised in his life a lofty 


spiritual detachment which did not mean this ism or that, 

mot a maimed life of morfastic seclusion but a living 

inspiration of joi We vivre where each will meet with each, 

country with country, race wth race, knowledge with 

knowledge, endeavour with endeavour. . 

Where the mind would be without fear i 

And the head would be held high `- 

Where knowledge :would be full 

When the world would not be- 

Broken into fragments by ` ` 

Narrow domestic walls. l 

Where words would come from the depth of truth 

Where tireless striving would stzetoh its arms towards 
perfection. . 

Where the clear stream of reason would not Jose its way 
into dreary ‘sand of habit 

Where the mind would be led by thee into ever-widening 
thought and ‘action 

Into that heaven of freedom my father let our Country 
awake, . 
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HOUSE OF SHIVAJI (Studies änd Documents on 
Maratha History: of the Royal Period): By Sir Judu- 
nath Sarkar, Published by M. C. Sarkar and Sons, 
Calcutta-12. 1955. Third Edition. Greatly enlarged. 
Po. iv + 348. Price Rs. 5. . 


When this Modem Review was born 49 years ago 
Prof. Jadunath Sarkar contributed a series of „original 
sources on Shivaji, the great national hero from our 
very first number. Many of those articles have been 
preserved in book-form in this House of Shivaji. Qur 
readers will probably smile to find that this book Gn 


_its greatly enlarged third edition now on our table), 


bridges the gulf of time from our first number, by 


including the aged author’s latest reflections on the. 


Maratha national tharacter and the place of the 
Marathas in. Indian history first printed in a daily 
paper in 1952, under the caption, “What Maharashtra 
Teaches Us.” 


Three: othe? added chapters are-—-Why Shambhuj . 


rebelled against his father (a curious historical repeti- 
tion of the story of Dasharatha declaring Bharat his 
heir). Thé Maratha Court and Government in the 
Eastern Karnatak under Rajaram (1689—1694), when 
Aurangzib was occupying and devastating Western 
India which was kingless, and How the Tantrik Cult 
from Bengal found a short-lived ascendancy and royal 
patronage in Maharashtra under Shambhuji. This 
book, as its Preface claims, is an indispensable supple- 
ment. to its author’s standard biography Shivaji and 
His Times and a source book, of original historical, 
materials not available elsewhere in one place or in 
English. i 
J: C. B. 


THE GLAMOUR ABOUT THE GUPTAS: By 


K. M. Shembavnekar, M.A,, Professor, 8t. Xavier's” 


College, Bombay. The Bombay Historical: Society, 


Bombay. 1953. Pp, 72. Price Rs, 3-8. 


This is a polémical work written with ability and 
originality and in a vigorous style to -combat the 
generally accepted characterisation of the period of 
the Imperial Guptas as the Golden Age of Ancient 
Indian History. It consists of. three papers entitled 
Santghas in Panini and Kautilya. A Puzzle in Indian 
Epigraphy, and The Date of Kalidasa, contributed 
previously to well-known Indological journals in this 
country and a new opening ehapter called A New 
Review of the Gupta Epoch claiming to present, “a 
comprehensive and radical survey of the whole. epoch” 
(Preface, p. 1). In the space at our disposal if is 
only possible to offer a few remarks.- In the first 
chapter the author pointedly- refers to the significant 


_gilence of all writers of classical Sanskrit literature 
ia 


‘century A.D.) being occupied with the narratives of 
- rites and customs after the early Smritis 


> Epvitor, The Modem Review. 


(including -even Varahamihira, admittedly a con- 
temporary) about the Imperial Guptas, which is in 
striking contrast with the mention “from the earliest 
times down to the latest of the association of learning 
with royal patronage, wherever it was magnificent’ 
(p. 10). We know, however, that the courts of the 
Gupta Emperors and their feudatories were graced 
by such accomplished poets as Harishena, the author 
of the, Allahabad Prasasti of, Samudyagupta and 
Vatsabhatti, the author of the Mandasor Inscriptions 
and further that Samudragupta was sufficiently reputed 
for his.poetic talents to deserve the title of “King of 
poets.” The author (pp.' 6-7) takes Alberuni’s refe- 
rence to the’ Guptas as “a wicked people” to be a. 
clear proof of the fact that “the Guptas so far from? 
being patrons or champions of a Brahmanical revival, 
were only odious in the eyes of the learned men with 
whom the Arabian scholar came into contact.” This 
statement not only lays undue stress on a- general 
observation made by a foreign visitor, five hundred 
years after the event, but it also ignores such evidence 
ag that of performance of the horse-sacrifice ceremony: 
by Samudragupta and his grandson. According to the 
author, ‘the view that the Puranas were finally recast 
in the Gupta period “ean scarcely -stand a critica. 
scrutiny” (p. 12) and “the so-calléd Puranic Hindu- 
ism is considerably older than the first century of the 
Christian era, and therefore, a prioni, much older 
than the Gupta period” (p. 23). We should, how- 
ever, remember that Dr. R. ©. Hazra has recenti” 
given good grounds for „distinguishing between two 
main stages in the development of tbe Smriti material 
in the existing -Puranas, the first stage (8rd—5th 


































and ` the 
second stage (post 6th century A.D.) being filled 
with the addition of new material relating to pilgrim~ 
ages to holy places, popular worship and religious 
vows and so forth. Again, the extreme antiquity 
claimed for Puranic Hinduism by the author is un- 
warranted by his evidence. As “a clear proof of the 
indifferent attitude of the Guptas towards the 
powerful sects and creeds of their time” the author 
(pp. 18-1&) observes that while the Chalukyas and 
the. Paramaras-(of whom the first were “certainly as 
old” as and the latter were “even older” than the 
Guptas) are stated to have sprung from the sacrificial 
fire kindled by the sage Vasishtha on Mount Abu, 
“the Guptas, though their names appear im some 
Puranas, are not at. all invésted with any kind a 
glory.” Now ‘apart from the fact - that authentic 
history does not extend the antiquity of. the Chalu- 
kyas and the Paramaras so far back, it has to be 
remembered that even the Sungas and the Kanvas 
and the Satavahanas who were, according to the 
author, -“fay more favourably inclined towards 
es 





Brabmanism than the Guptes”. are not credited in 
the Puranas with a superhuman origin. The legend 
of the four Agnikula, Rajput. clans to which’ the 
author refers does not oceur in the Puranas but is 
found practicglly for the first time in the late (16th 
century ?) mere called Prithviraja-raso. ‘The author's 
comprehensive survey of the 
pletely silent about the development of art and 
architecture which is generally held to be one of its 
chief glories, 

| In the second chapter the author rightly rejecting 
the late Dr. K. P. Jayaswal’s interpretation of 
samgha in Panini in the narrow sense of a republic, 
explains the term generally to mean “monarchie clans 
bound together by ties of federation” (p. 27). This 
ignores the clear evidence of the Pali and the Sanskrit 
Buddhist texts about which the author is completely 


silent. In the third chapter the author (pp. 32-36) 
has done á good service by correcting the mis- 
translations of the phrases M alava-gana-sthiti and 


AMfalavaganamnaia used in the oldest records of the 
Vikrama cra. But. his argument for placing Vikram- 
aditya, the founder of the era in the first century 
B.C., which resis upon the evidence of the late 
Rathasaritsagara would have gained in weight by his 
mention of the valuable and much earlier 
tradition on the pomt. In the last chapter dealing 
with the internal evidence for placing Kalidasa in the 
frst century A.D., the author’s arguments are 
ingenious and valuable but they ar not always con- 
vincing, as in his explanation (pp. 67-68) of the 
river-name Vamkshu and the ethnic name Hunas 
mentioned in the story of Raghu’s Digvijaya in 
Canto IV of Kalidasa’s Raghuvamsam. 
N. OEN 


U. 

THE ANNEXATION OF ASSAM (1824—54): 
By Dr. Rebati Mohan Lahim, D.Phil., Calcutta. 
Published by the General Printers and Publishers, 
Calcutta. Pp. 250. Price Rs. 12. 

This monograph consists of five informative 
chapters, besides a Prologue and an Epilogue. For the 
period of the history of ” Assam chosen by the author 
a his field of research this book is an improvement 
on the treatment of the same by Sir Edward Gait in 
his History of Assam, though no novice can hope to 
excel the masterly presentation of that illustrious 
historian. Dr. Lahiri has corrected several errors of 
fact committed by Sir Edward Gait and SuEPyee 
fuller details missing in Gait’s general survey. 


The author has displayed commendable skill in 


making out a very readable narrative out of obdurate 
materials. Hig introductory sketches of character and 
institutions of peoplés of Assam are graphic. The 
Brahmaputra valley arid the hills of Assam: provide a 
museum of political institutions ranging from primitive 
demoeracy to eonstituticnal monarchy, from federal 
republic to slave-owning oligarchies; and no less of 
religions. too, from Animism to Buddhism and Vaish- 
navim. Dr. Lahiri brings home to the students of 
history that the annexation of Assam to the British 
Indian Empire was no enslavement of a free people 
but their only escape from chaos and ruin. We fully 
agree with his conclusion: “The dark age of trouble 
and violence was over and an era of peace and 
prosperity returned.” ¢ 

We regret very much that a detailed notice of the 
merits of this learned work is debarred by the limit 
of space. It is sufficient to say that his method and 
approach have been scientific, and that his style has 
a restraint and grace, of its own. 

: K. R. QANUNGO 
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KASHMIR THROUGH THE AGES: By G. L. 
Kaul. Chronicle Publishing House, Srinagar. Pp. vita 
-+ 287. Price Rs. 10, 

The above monograph. is a hand-book that offers 
a sketch of the Kashmirian history from remote anti- 
quity to the present times, ‘The author who is @ 
journalist introduces the book by quoting the pleas- 


ing lines: 


“Welcome to the Happy Valley where the 
world comes to an end and the paradise 
begins . . 
and evokes the readers’ interest in the first , two 
chapters by an enlivening chapter on the early history 


and’ Kalhana’s contribution, but the account of the .. 


medieval and modern times is anything but a bald 
list of kings and their regnal years. In such a design 
of Kashmirian history, the citation of the full text of 
the Presidents Order on Kashmir under the Delhi 
Agreement of 1952, and the Text of Agreement on the 
Lease of Gilgit. entered into between the British 
Government and Maharaja Hari Singh, appears to be 
a very curious insertion and renders a portion of the 
account imcoherent. 

The author 
of a Native of the land and perhaps intended to 
produce such an impression in the readers’ mind. 
Such a purpose has failed altogether, because of the 
lack of any plan in the preparation of this work. 

N. B. Ror 

CENTURY DIGEST OF STATUTORY NOTI- 
FICATIONS, 1854—1954 (in:3 Volumes): By B. L. 
Goswamy, Jupiter Publications, Delhi. Vol. I. Price 
Rs, 21-8, 

The volume of legislation, both Central and 
State, has imereaged of late, and is increasing. Besides 
the legislation by the Parliament amd. the State 


Legislatures, ‘there is an ever-increasing mass of what meta 


is called subsidiary legislation by rules, regulations, 
bye-laws, and notifications. We read the Act, and it 
is stated there that it shall come into force on such 
date as the Government by Notification in the official 


Gazette may put into force. Has it been brought into ` 


foreq? The Indian Trade Unions Act of 1926, for 
example, has been extensively amended by Act XLV 
of 1947. But the amending Act is to come into force 
on such date as the Central Government by notifica- 
tion in the Gazette may appoint. Has it been brought 
into force? An interpellation in the Parliament was 


necessary to elicit the information that it has not yet 


been brought into force. Then again the rules are 


often ameftded piecemeal; 


been amended at all. 
Defence of India Act, 1939, about requisitioning 
houses or parts of houses. A house was requisitioned. 


The owner of the house made a gift of it to his two 
‘sons. 


In the meantime a rule was added. that any 
transfer of such houses without the permission of 
the requisitioning authority shall be void. It came 
into force only a day before the execution of the 
deed of gift. The defect being noticed later on the 
gift had to be re-exectited. The loss and trouble to 
the parties can be imagined. What would have hap- 
pened if the parties were strangers, or if the father 
had changed his imtentian in the meantime. . 

Sri A. N. Bhandari, Chief Justice of the Punjab 
High Court in bis For eword, has justly noted that: 
“Tt is often a matter of some difficulty to find one’s 
way through the intricate mass of statutes repealed, 


partially repealed and re-enacted in whole gr in part, 
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but this difficulty is accentuated a -hundred-fold when: 


& person is called upon to trace a particular ‘notifica- 


_ tion out of the myriad, of notifications which have 


been issued under the various enactments—notifica- 


tions “as multitudinous as the sea and as numerous.as 


Hie, 


-mous importance for a long time 


placed the legal 


the leaves of the tree,” l 

In the voltme under review Mr. Goswami has 
endeavoured to put systematie references to all the 
notifications which -are likely to. be required by the 
members of the legal profession. The author has 
profession under a deep debt of 
gratitude by digesting not only very old notifications, 
but also, superseded notifications since a few of them 
are revived later. while a good few retain a posthu- 
since ` litigation 
regarding them drags on in Courts for several years. 
Rights have to be determined as on the date of cause 
of action or when an alleged offence was committed. 
For these á reference to the superseded notification 
is hlecessary. . i i , 

The scheme of the book is .to digest Central 
Government- Notifications in 3 volumes. Every year 
a new part will be added to each of the 3 volumes, 
and a revised consolidated index shall replace the one 


‘in use. State -supplements will give notifications issued 


by those States under the Central laws as also under 
the State laws. 

The printing of the’book is good; the types are 
clear and easy to read even under-an ojl lamp. The 


~ binding is of the Joose-leaf. system. of the latest. and 


. most suitable type so'that Parts and Indexes subse- 
quently issued may be easily accommodated. This 


ete 6, 


will keep. down costs ‘and permit easy manipulation. 


_ We hope every bar-library, every busy lawyer,-- 
every big company or firm should purchase a copy. 


It will amply repay the imvestment. 

| JATINDRA Monlan Darra 
+ “SWADESHI AND SWARAJ: By Bipin Chandra 
Pal, Published by Yugayatri Prakashak’ Lid.: 41-A, 
Baldeopara Road, Calcutto-6. Pp. x -+ 295. Priée 


The publication of this.volume ‘containing selected 


=. Writings and speeches of Bipin Chandra Pal, one of 


. be welcomed by all ‘interested to know the 


result of partition of Bengal by the Government of 


the foremost leaders of the Swadeshi Movement, will 


awakening and birth of Nationalism in India as: a 


-Lord Curzon. Bipin Chandra was not only a grea 


* fighter for Indian independence 


ig but a 
with a vision and a man of literature, whose contri- 


_ bution to Bengali prose is considerable. As an orator 


he was a worthy lieutenant of Surendranath Banerjea. 


~ But as a speaker in Bengali he was sécond to mone in 


his time. He was no visionary and his speeches and 
writings will show that his ‘Swaraj’ was complete 
independence for India and not ‘Dominion Status’ 
desired and’ advocated by Moderates of his days. 


-Bipin Chandra suffered for his views and extremes. 


His differences with Gandhian methods in polities cost 
him loss of leadership. He stood alone in his brilliance 


< and never submitted to anything short of his ideal. 


These speeches and writings during 1902—1907 
cover one of the glorious periods of the rise of ‘New. 
Patriotism’ as Bipin Babu called it. His fime Madras 
speeches on “The New Movement” republished in this 
volume were first published in 1907. We congratulate 
the publishers for bringing out this -inspirmg volume 
which deserves to fiid its way to every public library 
for benefit of its readers, l 
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= _ SANSHRIT ` 
KRITYAKALPATARU OF BHATTA LAKSMI 
DHARA (Vol. VI, Vnatakanda): Edited by K. V. 
Rangaswami Aiyangar, Gaekwad's Oriental Series, 
1 o. CXXII. Oriental Institute, Baroda. Price 
P ee l » 


+ 





The present volume brings to light a very ‘Impor= . 


tant and interesting. section of monumental ‘work, 
which was practically unknown to the world of 


Scholars, It is edited on the basis of two ‘manuscripts ~ 


‘belonging to Junior Bhonsle Raja’s Library at Nagpur 
aod the Scindia Oriental Institute of Ujjain. Much 


help has also been derived in this connection from the: 


Vratakhanda, of the Chaturvarga-chintamani of 
Hemadri, which has a good deal of matter, common 
with the Vratakanda of Lakshmidhara. The publica- 
tion of the volume under review finishes about three- 
fourths of the entire work. We hope-the remaining 


` portion will come out soon completing the huge and. 


valuable work running through the press for the last- 


fifteen years or so, the first part kaing published in ` 


1941 (noticed in these .pages in December 1946). The 
volume deals with 175 vraias most of which are un~ 


known in this part of the country. All-India festivals . 


like Janmastami and Sivaratri are, however, conspi~ 
cuous by their absence here, A comparative study of 
the festivals as mentioned here along. with those 


` 


found in. works of other parts of the country will bè 4 


helpful in iMvestigating the history of the religious 
and cultural life of different, parts of this vast land. 
CHINTAHARAN CHAKRAVARTI 


` 


BENGALI 


JATIYA ANDOLANE NARI (Women in Our 
National Movement):. By Jogesh Chandra Bagal. 
Visvo-Bharati Granthalaya, 2, Bankim Chatterjee St., 
Caleutta. Price eight annas. E 


Here is, another important addition to the Visva- 


Eai 


© 
b 


Vidya-Samgraha Series. Sri Bagal has been compiling, . 


the history of our national 


with singular devotion, 
beginning of the 


progress in all spheres since the 
Nineteenth -Century. 
This brochure competently deals with thé 
bution of Bengali women to the Indian National 
Movement. The first, Bengali women to attend the 
Nationa! Congress as delegates were Swarnakumari 
Devi and Kadambini. Gangopadhyaya. They had first 
attended the Congress as visitors in its fifth session 


in Bombay in 1889, 


Since that time till the August Movement of 1942 
many women dédicated- themselves at the altar of 


Freedom during the different phases of our political 
struggle. The author has carefully collected all 
available materials and presented them in a tompact 
form. The young heroic souls of the “Chittagong 
Armoury Raid and Matangini Hazra, the brave old 
lady of Midnapore, find their. deserved place in this 
short but interestnig chrowicle. The presentation is 
attractive and thoroughly systématic. The alphabetical 
index at. the end will prove helpful to the readers. 

D. N. Mooxeurspa 


© MND 

MUDRA-SHASTRA AUR BANK SHASTRA: By 
Kedarnath Prasad. Pp. 295, Price Rs. 6. 

VYAVASAK SANGATHAN: By the same author. 
Pp. 883. Price Rs. 6. i ' 
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Both available from Pusiak Bhandar, Patna-4. 
The atithor, who is a Professor of Economics, 
has to be congratulated on the writing of these two 


books which deal with the complex subjects of Money 
and Banking and Business oe ae ‘Yespectively, 4 
gs|drawn upon a 


informatively and-lucidly. He | 
large number of standard works a mglish on these 
subjects, thus carrying to the very door of the Hindi- 
knowing reader, factual wealth from far and near. 
His is, indeed, a highly commendable venture., 


SANTATI NIGRAH: By Raghunath Prasad 
Pathak. Arya Sahitya Sadan, Shahdara, 
Py, 112. Price Re. 1-4. 


In these days when so much propaganda is being 
carried on in the country, in favour of contraceptives 
‘as a desirable check on the population-pressure, the 
author has done well to present the. other side of the 
shield and to lay rightful stress on the ethics of self- 
control for achieving the same purpose, He has writ- 
ten both with courage and ‘conviction. 

G. M. 










GUJARATI 
NADIO ANE NAGARO (Rivers and Towns): B 
Yashodhar N. Mehta. Published by the Gujarat 


. Sahitya Sabha, Ahmedabad. 1950. Illustrated. Paper 
` cover. Pp. 64. Price Re. I. 


The son of a distinguished writer, the late Diwan 


Ranchhodlal and then by ‘this little book which des- 
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Delhi.. 


Bahadur Narmadashanker Mehta, Shri Vashodhar has. 
sprung into literary fame first by his natak called- 
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cribes the course and career, so to speak, of the four : 


largest rivers in the world, the Danube, the Tiber, the 
Nile- and thè Saraswati. 
with a leaning towards literature and imagination. 
The Tiber, for instance, has been. immortalised by 
Macaulay in his Horatius thus: 

“O Tiber, Father Tiber, to whom the Romans pray, 

A Roman's arms, a Roman’s life, take thou 

in charge today.” 
“While 


Father, we worship our Rivers as Mother. We call 
our rivers as Loka-Mata. The last article in the book 
is a first-hand description of the Kumaon Hills, 
Kurmachal or Uttar Pradesh. of our ancient hooks. it 
ig a most -interesting and informing little book. 


SAHITYANE CHARANE: Addresses delivered 
by the late Dr. Hariprasad V. Desai. Published by 
the Gujavata Sahitya Sabha, Ahmedabad. 1950. Paper- 
cover. Pp. 388. Price. Rs. 2-8. 


The late Dr. Hariprasad filled many parts in his 


iife-time, A keen follower of Gandhiji, with whom he 


went to jalil, a Doctor, 
and a, public citizen, of. Ahmedabad, a 


a Congressman, a -Legislator 
Municipal 


Councillor and last but not least a lover of literature, . 


which he has enriched: by his writings and addresses, 
he was the life and soul of the 
Sabha, The Sabha has done the proper thing, in dis- 
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the Romans worshipped their Rivers as ` Ma 


the | 


charge of the debt it owed to him in publishing this - : i 


collection of his addresses. which range over a variety 
of subjects, spiritual, material, scientific and social. 


K.M. J. 
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TO THE YOUTH OF INDIA 
By l 
SWAMI VIVEKANANDA . 


— 


The object; of this publication is to bring within the easy reach of our 
student population.a small, cheaply-priced yet representative selection 
of the Swami Vivekananda’s message to the.sons and daughters of India. 


Price Re. uae - 


| ADVAITA ASHRAMA S 
4, WELLINGTON LANE, CALCUTTA-13 
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. deep research 
thinking. 


‘Roman and Greek deities were developments. 


Possible Links Between Indian 


and African Cultures 
In an article in The Aryan Paih N. Court 


. puts forward an extremely interesting thesis, the 
first part‘of which is given below : 


Many of the happiest years of my life were spent in 
missionary labeurs among Indian and African peoples, 


-I have, thus been in the favourable position of one able 
=> to glean first-hand information in a native environment. 


Add to this two decades of very close study of history, 


ethnology, philosophy, mysticism and comparative reli- 
~ gion, and it will be appreciated that what I am about to 


put forward as a theory is the outcome of careful and 
and not mere guesswork or wishful 


Students of Indian sacred literature are more or 


less agreed that there are points about the Iliad of Homer 


and the Ramayuna which indicate a common source for 
both. The same applies to the Odyssey and the Northern 
Europen mythologies. We cannot deny the fact, now 
generally acccepted, that the Aryan culture, which had 
beth an Eastern and a Western (European) aspect ahd 
manifestation, is responsible for the cult of the great 


‘Rature-gods of sky and sun, fire, wind, storm and water, 


ef which Thor, the and the 


India is 


Nordic god of thunder, . 


<io guficiently akin to be grasped by the English mind and 


' facts, as real and as tangible. 
taking research 


Ranta culture 


at the same time possesses enough of the elements of 
another and alen mystic system (of Dravidian and pre- 
Didavidian origin) to be a source of fascination to us. 


~ Satisfied in my own mind that Western. Europe and 
India are akin, not only linguistically and racially, but 


- -culturally as well, I now turn to a decper and far more 
‘subtle relationship, that between India and Africa—not 
yet fully recognized or 


appreciated as the European- 
Indian kinship is , but nevertheless, in the face of the 
This relationship between 
Africa and India has been the subject of years of pains: 
and, as a result of it, I am firmly 
eenvinced that the African culture generally, and the 
in particular, have both an Aryan- 
Dravidian and a pre-Dravidian background on which is 
superimposed a Hamitic and possibly, even probably’ a 
Semitic culture. 


To make such a sweeping statement needs substan- 
tial proof and the proofs are not lacking. Let us set 
eut on an imaginary trip down the continent from Cairo 
to the Cape and conduct an jnvestigation of its peoples. 

North of the Sahara, Africa is inhabited by peoples 
not markedly different from’ the South Europeans and 
the Tevantines. The North African may safely be 
included in the Mediterranean group—a brnach of the 
great white race which is often referred to by the 
designations Caucasian or Aryan. When we reach the 
Nubians, however, and enter Egypt, the land of the 
Copis, and. also both . Ethiopia. and. Abyssinig and. pass 


through Somaliland, the ethnic group we come across js 
hybrid—a, mixture of Hamitic or Caucasian and Negro 
elements, 

To the south, and west of 
woolly-haired group, which includes the Negro, the 
Bantu, the Hottentot and the almost extinct Bushman. 
Incidentally, the woolly-haired people are not all black’ 
—coloration ranges from the deépest and shiniest ebony” 


these peoples are the 


‘to light brown and yellow. 


The little yellow man, the Bushman, was at one 
time the unchallenged master of all Africa. His race 
is the only one that has the right to proclaim itself 
aboriginal. All the rest, including the Negro and the 
Bantu, were immigrants, although much Bushman blood 
flows in their veins and the early animist religion of ‘the 
Bushmen and the Hottentots became absorbed by the 
new arrivals. As in India the Aryan culture took unto 
itself, as it were, most, if not all, of the earlier civiliza- 
tion, so in Africa Semitic and Hamitic, and, as I believe, 
Dravidian and pre-Dravidian, influences became super- 
imposed upon the religious belieis of the autochthonous 
inhabitants. 


We have now reached the area known today as the 
Central African Fedration and we are in the heart of 
the Bantu world. Here we find the Mashona, Matabele 
and Barotse nations. The Zulus further south in Natal 
are an, offshoot of the Matabele people even as the Xosas, 
further south still, are a branch of the Zulus consider 
ably modified 
and Hottentot blood, as their Janguage clearly indicates. 
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aks 


as a result of the absorption of Bushman 


In this region are the ruins of the Great Zimbabwe, 7" 


a prominent structure jn the Sabie Valley where over 
400 oher ruins are to be discovered. Somehow or other 
it seems to bè connected with Mesopotamia, 
and Palestine. The writer is quite .convinced, as a 
result of personal research work over many years, that 
Semitic culture is also responsible for structures such as 
Stonehenge on the Salisbury Plains of Wiltshire; the 
quoiis and cromlechs of Lanyon and Penzance in 
Cornwall; the Great Zimbabwe in. Rhodesia, and the 
ruins at Tiahuanaco in Bolivia. Professor Frobenius, 
in his jnvestigations in 1929, came to the conclusion that 
these ruins have a remarkable resemblance to those at 
Hampi in Southern India, which, together with Zim- 


Phoenicia | 


habwe, he ascribes to Mesopotamian culture. Tt js also `’ 
of interest to note that the whole structure and 
layout of the buildings in ~Rhodesia very -much} 


resemble those of certain ruins to be seen jin ancient 


Syria, the combination of place of worship and fort being 
manifest in both instances, and this fact seems to 
strengthen the belief which some hold that Zimbauwe 
was the citadel of a Hebrew colony. and the old mines 
in the vicinity are thought io be the source of King 
Solonton’s wealth. Reflecting ‘on these old mine work- 
ings, which have within living memory been reopened. 
afier possibly millenniums of disuse, reminds me that 
not so many years ago a bronze image of an | Indian, 
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deity was ploughed upgin the Waterberg district in stature, with high cheekbones and snub noses, quite. 


Southern Africa. 

The Zimbabwe ruins were probably built c, 1000 
B.C., $0 we must not be tempted to look upon them as 
the work of the Bantu, as these latter were at that 
time nowhere in the vicinity and probably not in Africa. 
Ji is thought by some that the Bantu people found their 
way as far south as Rhodesia only about 1500 ab., by 
which time the structure was already in ruins, and 
the newcomers considered it to be the work of the Devil. 

The Bantu race spread right into Cape Colony, now 
the Cape Province of the South African, Union, and jts 
ial inchidés practically all Africa from Kenya south- 
wards. 


ft must be remembered that, although the Bushman 
and the Bantu share a commnn continental home, they 


differ from each other a great deal physically. ‘The 
Bantu and the Negroes are on the whole a tall Tace, 
black-skinned and physically well-proportioned. The 


Bushmen, on the otlier hand, are a very short, yellow- 
skinned race, with very broad noses and high cheek- 
bones, and their short’ -hair, which the Negro-Baniu 
immigrants either acquired from them through inter- 
breeding or else received as a heritage from their 
Melanesian adventures, grows in tiny woolly tufts, often 
of a rusty hue, here and there on the skull, giving it a 
patchy appearance. The Bushmen are often characterized 
by Mongol-liké features (the face in many cases having 
a flat appearance commonly observed among the Chinese) 
and hy their hands and feet, which are of a pecular 
smallness and gracefulness. The eyes of these people 
dre often small, deep-set, black and beady. They «are 
Jong-skulled, as all Africans are. Today the remnants 
of this people are estimated to number less than 3,500 
-in all Africa. They are fast dying dut.. 


It is a most suggestive fact—to those concrete 
thinkers who demand a ‘physical proof of Karma—that 
the lowest races of men are now rapidly dying out; a 
phenomenon largely due to an extraordinary sterility 
setting in among the women, from the time that they 
‘were first approached by the Europeans. A process of 
decimation is taking place all over the globe, among 
those races, whose “time is ‘up’-—among just those 
stocks, be it remarked, which esoteric philosophy 
regards as the senile representatives of Iost archaic 
nations, It is inaccurate to. maintain that the extine 
tion of a lower race is invariably due to cruelties or 
abuses perpetrated by colonists. Change of diet, 
drunkenness, ete., ete.. have done much; but those who 
rely on such data as offering an all-sufficient explanation 
of the crux, cannot meet the phalanx of facts now so 
closely arrayed. : : i 

Thus writes Madame H. P. Blavatsky in The Secret 
Doctrine, Vol. U, pp. 779-780. Then, she quotes the 
materialist Lefevre as saying : l 
“Nothing can save those that have run their course 

. It would be necessary to extend their destined 
The peoples that have been most spared 
Hawaiians or: Maories, have been no less decimated 
than the tribes massacred or tainted by European 
intrusion.” (“Philosophy?? p. 508). 

As has already been hinted, the Bantu is certainly 
not African in origin. “What! The African not an 
African?” I hear you exclaim. But this ought not to 
surprise WWJ Europe today is inhabited by peoples 
whose original homes ‘were in Asia.. My British and 
Anglo-Saxon forefathers have been traced to the Caspian 
Sea and the Biack Sea areas. Thé Norwegians, Swedes 
and Danes are not- aboriginals of Scandinavia. The 
true native of the North is the Lapp, a race short in 


2 + 


cycle, . 


' langua 


caig, different from the tall, blond, blue-eyed Nordics. With 


regard to the Bantu people of Rhodesia and South 
Africa, who are also in the main the racial stock from 
which the American Negro traces_his origin, the numeri- 
cal factor alone in the populations is evidence against 
their long sefourn in that area. Anthropologists and 
statisticians recognize the people as the most prolife 
race on-earth. Had they been in this area during all 
the centurics that are claimed for them, they would 
most certainly have been much more numerous. {lhe 
average number of children—five or six to each mother 
—indieates a people who, if they had resided in a given 
area for 1,000 years, should number at least 80,000,000 
in South Africa alone instead of around 8,000,000 as 
they do. 

From where .then came the ancestors of the Negro 
and Bantu peoples? Does tradition have something , to 
say? What does history reveal? The voice of history 
supplies a valuable clue which is worthy of our 
consideration in this study. Abul Masudi, an Arabian 
traveller, who may with some justificatinn be termed the 
Marco Polo of Africa, informs us in his travel records 
that by A.D. 900 (mark this date) the Bantu were 
spread as far south as Sofala, which ig an area in the . 
modern Porluguese colony of Mozambique (East Africa), . 
a territory on a latitudinal level with the southern part 
of Southern Rhodesia. Another interesting point brought 
out .in Abul .Masudi’s writings is that these Bantu were 
called Makalanga and were a people who had, during 
the course of their southward march, mixed with the 
Persians,. Arabs, Indians and the Greeks. The true 
unmixed Bantu followed after: them. From whence did 
they come ? 


These Makalanga possess an interesting tradition — 
which may be the key to the riddle of the black man’s - 


travelled to the Malay 
according to 


They appear to have 


past. 
India. which, 


Peninsula from 


Pacific archipelagoes, where they intermarried with the 
woolly-haired Negritos and were the progenitors of the . 
frizzy-haired, Melanesians. (Incidentally, many of the 
Cape coloured people, who are a mixture of Africans 
and Europeans, tend to have the same fuzzy hair.) 


Endeavouring later on to make their way back to India, 


they were forbidden, and then sailed along the Malabar 
coast, and finally down the African coast, eventually | 
landing on the shores of that continent. Some settled in 
Madagascar, where they remained free from the ethnis 





Ayurvedic Treatment of Cancer 
By Rajvaidya Kaviraj Pranacharyya . 
Dr. PRABHAKAR CHATTERJEE, M.A, v.se. 
This is an epoch-making book of a far-reaching - 
meninga, It is the first of its kind in English 
ge in India. It has been very highly 
spoken of by all yeteran physicians of India as 
an indispensable guide to teachers, students and 
physiciqns alike. Price,in India Rs. 10/-, foreign 
priced Rs. 16/-. 
To be had of— 
172, Bowbazar Street, Calcutta-12 
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niic and mixing with ihe Sidings sad oina, 
who, both racially and linguistically, affected those who 
settled on the mainland. 
-Madame Blavatsky in Volume II, p.. 328, of The 
Secret Doctrine says: 
-  Funnily enough, Haeckel, in his fantaStic Pedigree 
of AMan, considers “the Australians of to-day as the 
lineal descendants, almost unchanged . (? !),. of ‘that 
second branch of “the primitive human rate ,°. . that 
spread -northward, at first chiefly in Asia, from the 
home of man’s infancy, and seems to 
parent of all the other straighi-haired races of men...... 
The one, , woolly-haired, migrated’ in part, westwards’ 
Ge, to Africa and northwards to New Gumea, 
which countries had then, as said, no existence as yet) 
“the other, straight-haired, was evolved farther 
to the north in Asia...... and peopled, Australja......” 
(p. 81) . . .. . Prof. Haeckel must also have dreamt 
a dream and seen for once a true vision ! 
dt seems. rather likely that this theory is the ‘correct. 
one when we consider ‘lasmania, whose almost extinct 
black people differed very little from the Negro and the 


Bantu, They may have been a branch of the race that 
made their way eastwards in those ay days of our 
era, l . l pore 

: . i g i |, 
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Background of the Split of Surat 
Ramesh’ Prasad writes in the History and 
 Polical Science Journal, Agra College : 


Crisis jn political organisations is a natural pheno- 
menon, Institutions, the creatures of human activities 
must suffer change; otherwise, they stagnate and die out. 
Whenever change js obstructed the inevitable result is a. 
crisis, Organisations claiming a national character can 
il-afford to neglect popular’ aspirations and reactions. 
The split which took place -in the Indian National 
` Congress at Surat in 1907 was one such crisis which 
mundane institutions have to face. 


. THE’ LEADERSHIP OF MODERATES ~ | i 

Ever after its inception in 1885, the Indian National 
Congress held’its sessions from year to year in different 
cities for a score of years. The course of the Congress. 
was a peaceful march devoted to the voicing of public 
grievances, suggestion of reforms and making entreaties 
and appeals to the British sense of ‘justice and righteous 
ness. The object of the Indian National Congress had 
been “to draw attention of both the people as well as 
the Government tọ all the grievances from which the 
country suffered, and which were its dvowed objects 
to remedy by constitutional means and methods.” 
(Indian National Evolution: A. C. Mazumdar, p. 98.) 
The Congress annual sessions, at different places, all over 
the country were like the sessidéns of a large annual 
debating society. - Long speeches were made and the»: 
sessions adjourned after the adoption of numerous 
monotonous resolutions, copies of which were, however, 
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-of whom history takes note as ‘Moderates,’ 


“Indian demands. 
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No effective campaign was organised and no remark- 
ably constructive work: was done during the twelve 
months of a year, on tħe expiry of which “the Congress 
iet for the next annual session, Even a- moderate of 
Gokhale’s brand was not fully impressed “by Congress 
methods. “Very few of us” he observed, “have really 
faith in the work we are doing. When/ men take up 
work in a mechanical spirit, without believing in it, ` 
you should not be surprised, if no great -resuits are_ 
achieved.” (Indian Review, August, 1904, p. 550). 
Similar dissatisfaction was expressed by G. Subramania 
Ajyer, “Io some extent,” remarked he, “it has even: 
departed from the. features that marked it in the earlier 
days....:, But it does little more than that at present. 
The fourth of the objects of the Congress, as stated by 
its first President, namely, ‘the determination of' the 
lines upon and methods which during the next twelve 
months it is désitable for native ‘politicans to labour in, 
the public interests, has now gone out of its sight.” 
(indian Review, December; 1905, p. 830.) 
. Though the advent of „the twentieth century. 
witnessed a remarkable change in Congress attitude to- 
wards the government, the leadership of the Congress 
had remained the same and the men ‘at the helm of 
affairs were fully confirmed in their favourble views to- 
wards the British character and their sense of justice. 
They tried to understand British character from British |. 
literary creations, These Indian leaders of the Congress, 
were the 
“They had 
(Indian 


product of Western culture and education. 
their Wordsworth and their Browning societies.” 


‘Unrest: V. Chirol, p. 24.) They went to all lengths in 


praising the British nation and British character. 
Muhammad Rahimat-ullah Sayani, President .of the- 12th 
Indian National Congress declared in unambiguous terms, 
that “a more honëst and sturdy nation does not exist 
under the sum than this English nation.” (The Hisiary ' 
of {ndiun. National Congress, Vol. 1, P. Sitaramayya, 
p. 61.) Similarly, the annulment of the- partition of 
Bengal “léd to a gushing praise ‘of the British Govern- `, 
ment, & renewed faith in its sense of justice ‘and a ‘sense 

of profound gratitude expressing itself in unmeasured 


flights of oratory.” (Ibid, p. 62.) Thus, in spite of the -m 
‘repeated acts of injustice and atrocities, committed by’ 


the Britishers in India and the regular draining of its - 
resources, the ‘Moderates, who had. been nurtured by. 
Western traditions never faltered in their professions of 
faith in the nobility of British character. Sri Pherozeshah 
Mehta was expressive enough when he remarked, “I have 


no fears but that English statesmenship will ultimately 


respond to the call,” (Ibid, p. 103) and concede the 
S, N. Banerjea even declared, “We 
-plead for the permanence of British rule jn India.” (How 
India Wrought for Freedom: A. Besant, p.°357). They. 
-believed that to get redress for her grievances, “what 
India wanted was a lucid and balanced presentation ot 
. her case before Englishmen and -their parliament.” 
(History of Indian National Congress .1885-1935 : P, 
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Sitaramayya, p- 97). They even nyed to patade their 
saris (story of I, N. C, Vol, I: P. ' Sitaramayya, 
p. 62. 


EXTREMISM IN MAHARASHTRA -AND BENGAL 


Opposed eto this set of moderate leaders, were the 


patriots of Maharashtra and Bengal. The young men of 
Maharashtra and Bengal, well educated and fally 
‘conyersant with Western eéducation and culture were 
principally inspired by Indian jdeals and were proud of 
their ‘heritage. In an open letter to his countrymen, 
Aurobindo Ghosh proclaimed the superiority of 
Hindu over Western civilization. “We reject” he writes, 
“the claim of aliens: te force upon us a civilization. 
inferior to our own or to keep us out of our inheritance 
on the untenable grouhd of a superior fitness.” (Indiam 
Unrest, Note. 2, p. 337). n 


Lokmanya Bal Gangadhar Tilak was the pioneer al 


this re-awakening in Maharashtra, “He was a born 
fighter and `a : typical Marahatta, The passion for 
freedom was the ruling motive of his life” (Indian 
Politics Since the Mutiny: C. Y. Chintamani, p. 81). 
He organised Ganpati festival in 1893 and Shivaji 
festival in 1895. He also started Hindu Lathj club and 
carried propaganda against cowkilling, Maharashtrian, 
nationalism could be roused 
These festivals were utilised for political purposes. He 
also carried on vigorous propaganda. against the British 
government through his organ, Kesari, In the eyes of 
the Moderates, his programme was dangerous. But the 


following of Tilak was increasing day by day, He was- 


acting as a man of the land, to which he belonged, 
deeply touched by the sufferings and miseries of his 
fellow countrymen, He voiced what people 
Maharashira was ablaze. 

In Bengal, the partition project led to a serious out- 
break of public feeling, against the Government and 
dissatisfaction mounted with its repressive measures. 
Yugentar, Sandhya and other journals, preached 
revolutionary ideas and roused the public to action. 
Though they all acknowledged the debt of Tilak, local 
leaders of renown were not wanting in efforts. Men, like 
Bipin Chandra Pal, Aurobindo Ghosh and Ashwini Kumar 
~Dutta, were actuated by the desire of liberating the 
country from foreign yoke. Religious feelings were 
roused in Bengal and Shakti-Cult was revived and 


popularised, 
The Extremists were ardent and relentless. They 
“smarted under a sense of wrong and...... kept up an 


agitation through the columns of their papers as well as 
upon the platforms det¢rying the Congress and preaching 
the utter futility of Congress propaganda.” (Indian 
National Evolution, pp. 103-104). They had devised new 
weapons of Swadeshi and boycott and they became very 
successful in Bengal during 1905-11. The Indian National 
Congress had also upheld the movement of Swadeshi in 
its Calcutta Session of 1906. (Resolution VII: How 
India Wrought for Freedom, p. 460). It would not be 
judicious to call the work of the Bengal patriots as des- 
tructive, A. C. Mazumdar’s statement that “theirs was 
apparently a work of destruction and not of construc- 
tion” (Indian National Evolution, p. 104) is hardly based 
on justice. The political methods of the extremists were 
-surely surcharged with religious fervour.’ But they were 
constitution d peaceful in action. Mr. Pramatha Nath 
Bose observed in 1907 that “the Extremist is not such a 
dreadful creature after ali, and so far as the safety of the 
British rule is concerned, is as prosaic and harlmless a 
being as the orthodox congressman is now understood to 
be.” (Indian ‘Review, April 1907, p. 252). 
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The peers of exiremism was not an ene 


phenomenon ; it took yeats to mature tnd many factors 
contributed to it—the famine of 1896-97 and the plague 
of 1998 ; the Anglo-Indian feeling of racial hatred and 
their attitude of arrogance towards Indians, and the work 


‘of religious reformers, ` 


x RN 
THe VICEROYALTY or Lorp Curzon 
But the immediate reason for the „flaring up of 
national. feelings was the Viceroyalty of Lord Curzon. He 
undértook feverish activities and suffered from a zeal for 
“reforms.. His hand was everywhere and there was hardly 
any department which did not feel the impress of his 
personality, The Calcutta. Corporation Act of 1899 and 
the Official Secrets Act of 1904 were passed and adopted 


~ under this enthusiasm for reform; against popular protest. 
- His {edian. Universities ‘Act of 1904 turned the universities « 


` of India into 


- be the greatest blow to Indian sentiments, 


G. N. Singh, p. 144). 
larity Curzon paid the price. 


“the most completely governmental univer- 
sities of the World.” (Life of Lord Curzon Vol. Il: 

Ronaldshay, p- 193). The partition of Bengal proved to 
In spite of the 
clear manifesation of public opinion, Lord Curzon carried 
it through. But it released dormant potentialities and 
created a wave of indignation throughout India. “No 
cther event in the history of national movement in India 


gave a more powerful incentive to her political cons- 
- ciousness and a'wakeing than the partition of Bengal.” 


‘Fhe Muslim League: Hts History; Activities and 
“lchievements by ae Lal Bahadur, published by Agra 
Book Store, 1954, p: 54). These and other official 


- meastires af Lord rele _coupled ‘with the expedition 


to Tibet and the policy. towards Afghanistan gave rise 
to much popular -resentment. Besides, Indian troops 
were also sent out to China and South Africa. “Indians 
strongly resented ‘the employment ° of their troops to 
further British imperialistic designs.” (Landmarks in 
indian Constitutional and National Development, Vol. 1: 
For all these acts of unpopu- 
He “departed. unhonoured 


and unsung.” (Indian Review, MEY 1904, p. 308). 
EVENTS GUNGI INIA 
Moreover, continuous news of maltteatment of 


Indians in South Africa were pouring in the country, 


_Mahatma Gandhi was waging a non-violent war against 


the atrocities and inhumanity. of rules there, The Indian 
sense of self-respect was deeply wounded. The Indians 
felt that without independence at home it was not pos- 
sible for them to get fair treatment at the hands of 
other “people. Nor were other inter-national happenings 
wanting. The defeat of Russia at the hands of Japan 
in 1904-5 put self:confidence and courage in the hearts 
ck the people -of Asia. “Almost for the first time in the 
history of the world an. ‘Asiatic power, hitherto ~some- 
what. despised........humbled a huge European ‘power 
wet (Indian Review, January, 1905, p. 1). 
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tedir when the twetuty-first Congress met at ` 


Banaras on 27th: Dec., 1905; the two wings of the Coni, 


gress were sharply divided over the resolution of wel- 
come to the Prince and Princess of Wales, which was 
ultimately carried, extremists ‘absenting themselves from 


the meeting. The extremists were further disappointed . 


_ by the absence of the word ‘Swaraj’ from the presidental 
address of Gokhale. Much disgruntled, they met in an 
open session (mostly young delegates} to form the New 


Nationalist Party, which, however, did not dissociate ` 
itself from the Congress. j 
The- differences between the extremists and the - 


moderates had become so alarming that an open breach, . 


was feared at the Calcutta session of 1906, To avoid’ 


this, Dadabhdi who was 82 was-invited from Erigland to. 


preside. When he accepted the. invitation, the relief 
was so great that $. N. ‘Banerjee wrote to him, 
-have saved us from a crisis.” (Dadabhai Naoroji : i 
R. P. Masani, p. 497). Dadabhai could -conciliate the 
extremists by declaring that “self-government is the only 
chief remedy. In self-government lies our hope, 
strength and . greatness.” (How 
Freedom, p: 447). A resolution on self-government, 
which extremists paradoxically called the Swaraj Reso- 
lution, although the word’ ‘Swaraj’ did not figure in <it, 
attitude, however, saved the 
situation for the time being. But it could not save it 
permanently. The discontent was réal and it made’ the 
split inevitable, What happened, therefore, at aia iñ 


“1907 does not surprise us. 
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Political Writing and Public Passions 

‘In this essay, Sir Norman Angell reflects on 
uis unusual career, which spans more than six 
lecatles and numerous countries. Sir Norman, 
>f course, is the author of ‘The Great Illusion, 
irst published in 1908 and since then reprinted 
ind translated into, twenty languages. For his 
ifelong fight against war and militarism, he was 
nighted by King George V in 1931] and received 
he Nobel Peace Prize in, 1933. ‘Among his score 
f other books are The Story of Money (1929), 
reface. to Peace (1935), Let the People Know 
1943) and The Steep Places. (1948). For a 
lozen years, Sir Norman was a mémber of the 
‘ouncil of the Royal Institute of International 
\ffairs, and from 1929 to 1931 he-also served in 
he House of Commons. This article reflects his 
ainfully acquired distrust of nationalistic 
‘assions, more’ dangerous in the masses than 
mong small groups : 

Any man who has been writing on public affairs for- 
ore than sixty years, as I have, ought to take stock 
id: ask himself what events have had to say to the 
eas he has propounded. And if'he has ‘corrections or 
cantations, to make, he should make them, as an obli- 
ition, to those who may have read him. I undertook 
me such stock-taking a year or two ago in the form 

an autobiography. But, since then, events have empha- 
zed certain points and clarified others. Since both em- 
asis and clarification bear on today’s most urgent 

‘blem, that `of defense against Communism without 
omic war; a word or two in that context may be in 
der. o 
What follows will be better understood if I explain 
at the sixty years just referred to’ have been divided 
out equally among the United States, France and 
‘tain; that the twenty years in the United States in~ 
ided seven (the first seven) as a manual worker, farm 
nd and what not; that the French period included a 
ar or two on the staff of a French paper, to which Y 
atributed a daily article on intetnational politics; and 
it the British period has included’ candidacy in four 
rliamentary elections, membership in Labour party 
nmittees, and a year or two in the House of Commons 
the Labour party benches. There weré, of course, other 
ivities, but they need not come into this story. 

How does it all add up,-in the light of subsequent 
nts ? The political and economic prognostications made 
books, particularly in fhe matter of military victory as 
means of \glving our maior problems, have generally 
od the test of eveuts. In that connection, there is 
; much to correct. Yet, I want to avow much failure in 
: main purpose I set myself more than half a century 
» The story and cause of the failure should be of 
vice to younger political writers grappling with a task 


upon the success of which our sheer physical suryi 


now depends, . 
It was my. early life in the United States, that is, 


among workers on farms and ranches in the West toward ~~ 


the end of the nineteenth ‘century, ‘which planted the 


seeds of the purpose I was later to follow. Leaving a` 


Swiss university at 17, I became an emigrant to tie 


United States. I had not been in the country long before ` 


I was the ‘helpless witness of the beginnings of a 
lynching: the- gathering of crowds, the rumbling of a 
vague, surly clamor, the increasing domination of the 
confused and uncertain. mob’ by the most violent and 
least rational elements with it. the frightening process 
by ‘which individuals, at other times decent and humane, 
shed those qualities and any sense of responsibility 


for the monstrous. and evil thing about tẹ be- committed. 


A year or two after that experience, I was to witness 


something similar on a national, and, still later. on an’ 


international, scale. President Cleveland’s virtual threat 
of war against Britain .in- his “Venezuelan message 
aroused a violent outburst of Anglophobia in the United 
States. The US., one learned from nearly all the þig- 
circulation newspapers and much of Congrese was suffer- 
ing intolerable wrongs at the hands of Britain. and 
American freedom would be put in mortal jeopardy if 
a British colony in a South American jungle extended 
its frontier even a mile or two. (An unfortified British 
frontier, not in distant South America but right -alongside 
the United States for 3,000 miles, had existed for 
generations without provoking any such fears). My fellow 
workers .were as angry and passionate as the newspaper 
writers and Congressmen. But not one of them could 
tell me what the wrongs were. or in what wav their 
country was so threatened by Britain :as to justify war. 
This failure to find ‘an answer made not the slichtest 
difference to their angry patriotism. excent. perhaps, to 
increase it. Jn a letter to a relative in Ensland at the 
time, T wrote: “Here is the spectacle of a whole nation 
moved by sheer hallucination, by delirium.” 

True, the mood passed because an’ American shin 
was sunk in Havana harbor. Then. almost overn?ht. 
Spain became the malevolent enemy whose power had to 
be destroyed and the “British peril” was for a time 
completely. forgotten in the: passionate demand for war. 
with Spain, which, im this case, duly came. 


When the observer of these events found himself in : 


a French newspaper office in. Paris during the Drevfus 
affair, he was confronted by what seemed to him a start- 
ling phenomenon, The French newspapermen wrote 
almost exactly as the Hearst newspapermen had ‘written + 
the Deputies in French Chamber talked almost exactiy 
as the Congressmen had talked. France, too. it would 
seem, was jn deadly peril from the machinations of 
foreigners, particularly the British. who were f 
with the: Jews, to undermine the French Army. (French 
anti-Semitism then had a daily newspaper, La Libre 
Parole, anticipating Hitlerite Germany by thirty vears or 
more). ee : 

How came this resemblance in’ circumstances which 
were so different ? The French case concerned a mis- . 
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carriage of justice. Such errors occur, in every country. | 


it was the business of the French judiciary to set things 
right, Why, then, did the affair dominate French politics 
for almost a generation? Because it precipitated collec- 
tive passions of fanatical partisanship—pngsions which, 
whether they take. the form of nationalism, race preju- 
dice, ideclogical (re, religious) differences or party 
loyalty, can blind men to the simplest objective fact 
beneath their noses. In some - respects, the - emotional 
epigzlemics in France were more mischievous than the 
Arjerican kind, because they were much more destructive 
oF Government stability. Political partisansliips in France 
are such that the country is at times ‘unable to agree on 
any government at all, Quite small. groups, though 
unable to create a government themselves, can make it 
. Impossible for any other -group to do so, all to the 
greater weakness and instability not only of France but 
ef the West as a whole. 

.On the heels of the Dreyfus affair came the jingoism 
of the Boer War jn Britain. The two little Boer republics 
had to be suppressed as a meastire of security. for the 
two British colonies of the Cape and Natal and for the 
British positión in Africa generally. (He -talked glibly 
then of a .British railroad from the Cape to Cairo). 

- There were a dozen good reasons for believing that the 
. conquest of the two- Boer republics would not add at all 
to the security of Britain’s position in Africa. Bat. to 
state these reasons in public was as much ‘as a politi- 


cian’s life was worth, ds Lloyd George, escaping in 
peliceman’s disguise from a Birmingham mob deter- 
mimëd to have his blood, soon found out. 

Time kas now given its verlict on the policy so 


passionately demanded by the British electorate of 
that day. The two Boer republics were conquered and 
extinguished with the result - that the whole of South 
Africa, including the erstwhile British colonies, has 
become a Boer republic—virtually so today, formally so 
tomorrow, as the Boer Prime Minister of the Union: of 
South Africa has just announced. The emergence of a 
new republic might of itself be something at which we 
could rejoice. But the new republic not merely rejects 
the last vestige of British authority, but, as part of 
the heritage of _ bitterness left by defeat, it rejects 
also all that is best in the British tradition. Ant it is 
substituting a policy of ferocious racial discrimi- 
nation that may résult in the whole of Negro Africa 
being plunged intg chaos and bloodshed. 

Thus, ‘at the turn of the century, the three great 
liberal powers of he world were caught in the grip of 
fierce, irrational emotions of the mass mind, manifested 
here as nationalism, there as imperialism, elsewhere as 
anticSemitism or racialism-or doctrina] fanaticism. This 


writer found the spectacle frightening. If such passions, ` 


continued to dictate the policies of nations as politically 
mature as the United- States, France’ and Britain, then 
it was the end of democtacy or of much hope for any 
form of society which was stable, free and humane. P'er- 
haps the most frightening aspect was the general wn- 
awareness of these forces which threatened to destroy us. 
The voleano of irrational passion rumbled deeply 
enough, but no one seemed to hear. 

This writer gavé expression to his fears in a book 
(his first) entitled Patriotism Under Three Flags: A 
Plea for Rationalism in Politics. Published in 1903, it 
had virtually no sale at all, though a good magy reviews. 
Several critics took the line that a people ‘ought to. be 
irrational, impulsive. and passionate in. “defense of its 
national interests, and that any nation that did-not thus 
act instinctivély and “think with its blood” would almost 
certainlys go down before more virile people. Others 
took the familiar line that there can be no such thing 
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as “general” madness, If it is general, it is not mad- 
ness but normal human nature, and “you gan’t change 
human nature.” : 


Thirty years after the- publication of Patriotism 


-Under Three Flags came events which threw light on its 


main theme and tragically. confirmed it. °By 1933,. no 
non-German had any doubt whatever that a whole peo« 
‘ple could be seized by collective madness or ‘hallucina- 
tion, For by then swe were witnessing: the spectacle of 


the most highly educated, cultural nation in the world,: 


cne eminent in technology, administration, industry, 
‘philosophical speculation ‘and music, preparing for - the 
systematic, efficiently organized extermination of mil- 
lions of men, women and children for the sole offense 
of belonging to the race of Jesus Christ, His mother and 
Apostles, to the people from whom 
taken its religion and.jts ethos. “© > . | l 
Now if we saw a benign, kindly pater familias’ push» 


ing little children and old women into a gas chamber and ` 


eremating them for the kind of offense just. described, 


‘Christendom hag 






me ok 


we. would have no hesitation in applying: the appro-:- 


priate term to the spectacle. We would say. that 
here was madness, insanity,. hallucination, delirium, 
We will miss the whole significance of the vast 
Hitlerian’ episode, the’ Nuremberg Laws, ihe Belseng 
and the Buchenwalds, unless we can face the fact 
that the individual German is, in the ordinary situa- 
tions ‘of daily life, as kindly, humane and compas- 
sionate as the members of any other nation, And that 
is precisely the kind of point we have systematically 


(a 


evaded in our interpretation of events of this last half — 


century. - : 
We in Britain usually -explained those aspects of 
German policy which have cost ‘Germany and the 
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aa soak misery by saying that Alcs are all due wo 
“Germanisni,” that only Germans. could be guilty of 


that kind “of abomination, and' that. if we took measures. 


io clip- their power, to “destroy German’ militarism,” 

disarm Germany, then - the world would be safe. 

But th% conclusion itself involved closing out 

eyes to obvious objective fact. To the east of Germany 
here was a state’ more- powerful than Hitler’s building 
up a ‘system ds savage, cruel and inhumane ās that 
which Hitler tried to build (the Arctic slave camps 
yield nothing in barbarity te Belsen- and Buchenwald) 
and much more dangerous. For the Communist state 
has a. weapon Hitler never, had: a doctrine which has 
infected groups in every country of the world, . which 
are prepared to act as the avant-garde of Moscow's 
doniination. ‘The arms used in, Soviet conquests are 
not in the first instance military. Russia’s conquest- of 
Ghine’s six hundred millions has béen ‘achieved 
‘without the sacrifice of a single Russian division. She 
has conquered by the eatin of just those irra~ 
tionalistns- and fanaticisms to which my -book in 1903 
tried to call attention, the self-same  irrationalisms 
and fanaticisms which she is still ` exploiting and by 
which she hopes to triumph. For, of course, they are 
the ‘source of, that lack of unity’ in. the "West—the 
distnity within each nation created by the conflict of rival 
parties atid the conflict between states provoked by 
the emotions of nationalism—-which makes a com- 
mon policy for Western states so dificult. This dis- 
unity arises from, awd further stimulates, psychological 
forces with ‘which military power cannot deal. Tf a 
French or Italian ` Communist party manages to block 
inter-Allied agreement, it. is not going to help matters 
to drop American bombs on Paris or Rome, 


We knor\ from the facts of history that the psycho- 


logical forces under discussion -are neither inevitable 


nor unmanagfable, The wars of religion between the 
Christian secfs which. once devastated Western Europe 
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(they wouldfhave destroyed it utterly if the antagonists . r RA 


had possessed the nuclear weapons we possess) 
come io an end. Heretic and.,-erthodox have learned 
céexistence. The Christian churches now confer to- 
gether to ‘discipline, by understanding 
once sent them at each other’s throats, 


by the layman. 


As much can be done for the passions of opposing 


political ideologies. But the first condition of dealing 
with any problem is to recognize that it exists. The 


have — 


the passionsgthat. < 
Other fåčtors -` 
have entered, including the correction of the theoldian .- 





usual attitude in democracies is to deny even the exist- ~~‘ 


. ence of the destructive spiritual forces present within `; 
whose 20°.) 


eath of us—even. within that Common Man 
century this is supposed to be, Yet, we flourish such 
slogans as “A hundred million people cam’t be wrong” 
and “The voice of the people is the voice of God” If 
wè give such slogans the meaning so often: given, then 
nothing more can be said or done. One does not: pre- 
sume to correct the voice of God. 

We will never make democracy workable until we 
accept. the hard truth (which we asserted often enough 
when we passed judgment on the voice of the German 
people) that ‘the voice of the people can often be the 
voice of Satan, Then we may set seriously to work in 
the radio....to overcome ‘the Satan of modern politics 


and improve the character of those collective judgnients 
Leader, . 


upon ‘which our _future depends—The New 


Vebrnary 14, 1955.0 z 
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“nylon about 1935. Chief chemist Caro- 


ones, known as. macromolecules. 


Nylon and Perlon) 


- Walter Theimer writes the interesting his- 
iiy of the invention of the abdve-mentioned 
two substances in Deutsche K respondenz, 
March 19, 1955, as follows : 


“Nylon” and apin? are We orld words. 
tician and no ideology ċan dream of ever 
the}, ‘in popularity. These synthetic fibres are now the 
pryicipa] materials for ladies’ stockings, often just 
goed “nylons” or “perlons” but men’s socks, shirts, 
and many other things are made of them likewise. Pro- 
duction value in this field has reached astronomic 
figures. And yet it is only a short time ago that the 
ideas which gave rise. to: this colossal industry sprang 
from the brains of a few research chemists, in part al- 
most simultaneously in Germany and in America—and 
that is the story we are going to tell. Scarcely one 
_ among the fair wearers of “nylons” 
‘and “perlons” is aware of the 
dramatic battle that was fought at 
the cradle of ‘perlon, fortunately 
ending in reasonable compromise, 


Du Pont, the huge 
chemical manufacturers, 





No poli- 
equalling 


Amertan 
launched 


thers, one of the worlds leading 
authorities on synthetic fibres, had 
invented it. Dr. Carothers was the 
first man tò make fully synthetic 
fibres. Rayon had dominated the scene 
before. But rayon, ig still a semi- ` 
natural product; it is processed 
cellulose, coming- from wood. Its real 
home is -in the forest. The truly 
synthetic . fibre, however, .is born in 
the factory. It is made from chemi- 
cals. Carothers synthetized the: “polya- 
mides.” which are compounds with a 
structure remotely resembling proteins’ 
and, therefore. natural silk (which is 
a protein). The principal polyamide, 
nylon, was tremendously successful. — 


STAUDINGER .AS PIONEER 
As most synthetic fibtes and plastics. 


nylon is based on the theories of 
macromolecular chemistry, the new 
science pioneered by Professor 
Staudinger of Freiburg, who was 


awarded the Nobel Prize for it last 
year, Small molecules are synthetized 
and joined together to form larger 
The 
processes of uniting them are known 
to scientists as “polymerization,” 
“polycondensation,” ete. 


Now the same 
Paul Schlack, a 
chemist then with 
trie, the chemical combine dissolved 
after the. .war,. and led — to 
discover a process knéwn asQlactame 
polymerization about 1937. Wom a 
simple - cyclic hydrocarbon, cyclobjae 
exane, a compound named cippro- 
Jactame may be made: When heated’ 


-ideas guided Dr. 
German research 
LG. Farbenindus- 


> under - some pressure, - the molecules - - - 


ean E 


of this oe ane ¿They link up to EN 
perlon, The treasured stocking material is a ¢‘high poly- 
mer’ of caprolactame, which in turn, may be made 
from a. hydrocarbon found in petroleum. Perlon is a 
polyamide and, theref6re, a relative of nylon, 
Patents: EXCHANGED e 

Hence it is not surprising that American ‘chemists 
had .in the meantime developed a similar process. It 
tuned out that Du Pont had filed a patent for perlon 
one nose-length earlier than the Germans. It was not 
for the first time that an important invention was made 
in several countries simultaneously thowgh independently. 
This was not a question of national«pride, but millions 
of dollars were at stake. An ugly patent dispute raised 


its head, between the two chemical giants on either side _ 


of the Atlantic. Yet reason won the day, and shortly 
before the last war the two companies agreed to exchange 
their patents. 
nylon and perlon in Germany. 








I.G. Farben was authorized to make both ` 
Nylon was at the’ time, 
sparta F 
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lied “Perlon T™ by German makers, a name dropped 
ng since. “Perlon proper was known as “Perlon L”. The 
meral liceflce agriement is still valid, and German 
akers of perlon paya small Jicence fee to America. 
he successor companies formed from I,G. Farben after 
s dissolution® continue to make the fibres. 
As materials for hosiery, nylon and perlon keep 
ompeting with each other, but their makers no longer 
smpete. They have reached agreement long ago, and 
‘ave it to the ladies to decide which fibre they will 
hoose. Perlon is of even greater tensile strength than 
ylon, but the latter is said to possess some other advan- 
ges. Elastic “curled” variants of nylon seem on the 
dvance at the moment, at least in the German market. 
in an overall evaluation, both fibres may be regarded as 
quals. Men’s stocks made of these materials, such as 
00 per cent perlon socks, rarely need darning, and have 
Imost done away with an age-old problem that has 
exed countless generations of housewives and bachelors, 
te latter even’ more so, There are other uses for perlon; 
acidentally : ship’s ropes are made from it, for 
xample, i as 


THe. Suir was GONE - 

Perlon had a German precursor, known as perloran. 
ike perlon, it- was’ resistant to acids, but ‘sensitive to 
igh temperatures, A -young chemist of ‘Hamburg, just 
rorking on his doctor’s thesis; ordered a lab. suit of 
‘erloran, and was delighted to be spared acid splash 
oles jn his trousers henceforward. But one winter day, 
rhen he was leaning against the radiator and talking 
o his colleagues in the lab., he saw their eyes widening. 
le looked down his body the fine perloran suit. was 
one! The young scientist was standing in his undies. 
“he heat of the radiator had quietly melted the perloran 
vhich had agglomerated into a few.small balls. Today’s 
rlon will stand 220 degrees centigrade, and there is 
io néed -tò fear a fepetition of such pioneer-day 
ncidents. 

Experts know a group’ of plastics which used to be 


lled “Perlon U.” - Tt is no real perlon. -The habit of. 


‘alling three quite different classes of substances by the 
xommon name of perlon and distinguishing them by 
mitials has been abandoned. It was again German- 
Rterican patent rivalry that stood at the cradle of 
‘Perlon U.” I.G. Farben resolved to make something 
ar outside the patent province of Du Ponts in order 
o avoid, further patent quarrel. Frofessor Otto Bayer, 
oday a leading chemist in a large successor company 
o I.G. Farben at Leverkusen, synthetized’ a new class 
X$ compounds known as the polyurethanes. These 
substances are :chemically very different from both 
rylon and perlon, and are made by quite different 
processes, These “little brothers”. of perlon quickly 
xrew into fairly big brothers. They are industrial 
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and “Desmodur” respectively, and much used for 
. industrial purposes. They do not melt at any 
temperature and are not dissolved by any solent. 


RINGWORM OINTN 
THE ‘COSMIC RAY FOR ALL SKIN DISEA iN 
AMRUTANJAN LTD.,PO.BOX NO.6825.CAL.7_ 
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metérials rathe 
plastics, aeroge 
adhesives. -P 


New Prasmes 


Urethanes are chemical, cdityéynds akin ‘to urea, 
Production starts fror® de-disé¢ygnates, a class oł 
compounds little used in_indusiries” bere, In Prolesgf - 
Bayer’s process, these coripounds are reacted vith 
various alcohols. By suitable choice of’ I 
reagent, the properties of the resulting compound ma 
be controlled. Long, chainlike . macromolecules may be 
made—these straight-chain compounds are like fibres. 
By changing the other. reagent and altering the 
conditions of the reaction, interlacing macromolecules 
may be made. - These arè very strong, owing to their 
et-like siructure, and give good resins, yarnishes, and 
adhesives. The degree of interlacing, and hence 
strength and elasticity, may be chosen at will. So 
hundreds of different substances are made by ‘applying 
the game basic principle. The new class of plastics 3 
has proved extraordinarily versatile. . 

The initial materials are mixed at a temperature of | . 
200 degrees centigrade. Urethane molecules form, and ' 
immediately polymerize at this temperature. No fewer . 
than 10,000 of them link up to form a macromolecule. 
Interlacing polyurethanes are known as “Desmophen” 
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Desmophen varnish solidifies so fast ‘that the usual 
process of “shooting” the varnish on to the object can- 
not be applied. It would harden in the air. So the 


appropriate chemicals are placed on the object, and the oe 
varnish is synthetized in position by heating. It is E 
practically indestructible. The new | varnishes form nia 
hard, soft, or elastic covers on the objects, and other nA 
materials can be impregnated: with them. Adhesives “S 
made from mixtures of tbe new synthetics are extremely tg 
strong. They will cement metals and rubber. One : 
interesting polyurethane is “Vulcollane,” a highly elastic, í 
rubber-like substance differing in chemical structure n 
from both natural rubber and “Buna” the well-known ae 
synthetic. oe 
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World Bank Grants $10 Million Loan 
to Indian. Corporation 
‘Washington, March 15—The International Bask 
for Reconstruction and Development (World Bank) 
yesterday entered into a forma] agreement to lend $10 
-million to the. Industrial Credit and Investment, Corpora- 
tion of India formed to assists India’s industrial growth, 


Tomer are 
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The new corporation, sponsored by 
of India, the United Kingdom ‘and th 
will make long and medium-term loam 
enterprises ; purchase shares of industria® 
underwrite new issues of securities ; 


ate PEET 
Jnited States, 
to industrial 
enterprises s 
loans 


guawntee 
by other investors ; and help industry to. obtain manage- 
rial, technical and ad fintistYative advice and assistance. 


The loan documefits were signed for the bank by 
Mene B. Black, Gis. ‘president. G.- Lo Mehta, India’s 
to the ‘United States, signed: for his 






Conquest of the Desert 


The 15th Mareh, 1955: will certainly be remembered 
as a red-letter day in ‘the history of Sind as on this 
day the. Governor-General, Mr. Ghulam Mohammed, 
periormed the opening ceremony of a prize project 
which is destined to ‘turn some three million acres of 
Watérless waste of the province inta smiling fields, 

The construction of this gigantic barrage, which is 
now known as Ghulam Mohammed Barrage was taken 
in hand on 12th February 1950, and Pakistan enginéers 
and workers deserve -full credit that within a short 
span of five years in spite of the hindrances caused by 
unforeseen events, this barrage which is a vital link of 
a bigger project; has been successfully completed. 

The advantages accruing from’ this Barrage project 
are manifold. Jt will provide assured, adequate and 
timely supply of water to the districts of Hyderabad, 
Dadu and. Thatia. With this uninterrupted supply not 


only an area ‘of 1,650,000 acres which is receiving 
uticertain — supplies of water through the inundated 
canals will be continuously irtigaied bur also an 


additional area of about 1, 100,000 acres waste land will 
eome under cultivation. 


Another important benefit of this project will be 
that. for the first time in the history of the tract, an 
appreciable area will come wider Rabi crops—vegetables, 
tobacco, sugar-cane invited the attention of authorities 
concerned to the important point that in distributing 
the Jand great, care should be taken to give these lands 
to those. who have small holdings and to refugees who 
have elected to make Sind ‘their home. He uttered 
prophetic warning that if we will repeat the mistake of 
distributing these lands among the big landlords, we will 
bs only adding to our difficulties. 

“The common man whether the refugee or a local,” he 
said, “is the core of our nation and all our ‘schieies and; 
projects must aim at ameliorating the hardships of his 
day-to- -day life.” 

It is in the fitness of things that this giganitic 
project which is bound to contribute abundantly to the 
prosperity and welfare of the common man has heen 
named after the Head of the State who holds the welfare 
of the nation’s downtrodden millions very dear to his 
heart.—Pakistan Today, April .1, 1955. 
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` WHO Develops Trehango i of Medical 
7 P ublications © e` 


Medical libkaties throughout ae world, which 
previously. offered -their -surplus publicatiogs to other: 


medical institutions for dree disttibútion and exchange. 


through UNESCO, wii. :now. offer them through the 
agency of the World Health Organization’ S Headquarters, 
in Geneva. 

According ‘to information reveived, this week from 
Geneva, WHO- will inform medical’ libraries in its 
Member States concerning the availability of medical 
books and periodicals offered by libraries, 
itself collect and’ make -shipments of such material, but 
will act as a central information service for medical 


libraries wishing to exchange and disitibute material. 


Alt shipments of publications will ‘be made directly 
from one medical library to another, ` after. agreement 


has been, reached on the exact . items.required and on, 


the question of transport’ costs. 

WHO, through its Library and Reference ie 
is already in touch’ with a great many medical librarie 
throughout the world, but will -be glad to receive Tom 
new medical libraties offers of exchanges, accompanied 
by lists of the most-néeded books and particulazs of 
periodicals —WHO Press Release, F ebruary 7 1955, 


a a 


Paul Claudel. 


= The great French writer Paul Claudel died in Paris 
recently, - 

. He was born. in 186 and belonged to that genera- 
tion of Frenchmen which has given to the world .such 
writers as Paul Valery, Andre Gide, Romain Rolland 
and Colette, stich painters as Henrj Matisse, such politi-« 
cians as Jaures and Leon Blum and such scientists as 
Pierre’ Cutie’ and Paul Langevin. 


Tt will not. 


In his youth he was a great admirer af Rimbaud: 


in whom he found the master enabling him to escape 
from a materialistic world, Suddenly, he awoke to the 
consciousness of his Catholic faith; vpisi ke professed 
to the day òf his death. 

He had taken up the 
Consul in Shanghai, Minister Plenipotentiary in Rio, and 
later Ambassador in Tokyo and in Washington), and 
he composed most of his works in the course. of his 
stay abroad: POtage (1911), L’Annonce faite a Marie 
(1912), L’fchange "912, Le Soulier de Satin (1929). 

His full and impetuous lyricism is free from all the 
ihe constraint of classical French poetry : he’ has pre- 
ferred. to express himself by means of the verse ymita- 
ting the verse of the Bible. l 

All his writings, ‘whether poetry- or drama, are 
suided: by his Christian mysticism, in regard to which 
he chooses his subjects, and it is ihe conclusion of 
L’Annonce faite o Marie which seems to be the key 
io his work: “The aim of lite is not to live but to die, 
it is not to shape the cross but to ascend it and to give 
what we possess with a swile.”"—News from France. 
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Scape-Goats and Escapism 


+ Sixty-four amiable members of Parliament sent 
a representation to the Congress Working Committee 
regarding the desirability of stricter censorship of 
Indian and foreign films. Cinema, they said, was a 
“social industry’—whatever may that connote—and 
if it tended to create an anti-social atmosphere “some- 
thing would have to be done about it.” Evidently 
by “something” was meant this representation and 
that having been done,.the sixty-four incognitos, or 
it may be incognitas as well, went back to their 
quarters, well-satisfied at the fruits of their labours 
and well-content that they had earned the lasting 
Mcratitude of the forty-eight millions that had provided 
. them with the sinecures at New Delhi. . 

We give the newspaper report that appeared in 
the Amrita Bazar Patrika elsewhere, but here we have 
to address a few words to Shri Shriman Narayan, the 
Congress General Secretary. 

We do not know anything about the sixty-four 
members of Parliament. For aught we know they 





might, be as wise as Solomon or Chanakya, or again - 


they might be -of the average run, that is to say the 
usual lazy yes-man and woman of no «consequence 
beyond party representation. We have still less to 
say about Dr. ‘Keskar.as we have not been able to 
make up our minds, as to whether he is in charge 
of the departments concerned: or - whether - those 
departments have taken charge of- him. 


© But Shriman Nar@yanji has grown in stature in 
the shadowWof Bapu. He might not be a super- 
Brahmin of Sarvodaya, with all its austerities, fanti- 
cisms and shibboleths, but- all the same he has 
breathed ‘the incense and drank the madhu-parka at 
Gandhiji’s feet for years. He has listened to the 
sermons and has served at consultations with the 
Father of the ‘Nation. And therefore we expect 
that-he “would ai least keep ‘the Congress, weak, effete 
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NOTES 


and. infested with profit-seekers as it is, reasonably 
free from attempts at cheap publicity. For that is 
what we see in every line of the subjoined report, 
If it be incorrect, then it should be corrected. 

Does Shriman Narayanji really believe that any 
Censor-Code imaginable would really improve matters? 
There were Jaws in England which punished smoking 
and tobacco-chewing by chopping the culprit’s limbs 
off. Did that stop it? Is there no drunkenness in Bom- 
bay, where a mother with an ailing child has to move 
heaven and earth to get an ounce of absolute aleohol 
to sponge the child’s sores? In the United States of 
otly a few decades back, women used to be fined ten 
dollars if they exposed a few inches of their legs above | 
the ankle, while getting down from the bus or the 
tram. What was the effect? 

Can the sixty-four members name a dozen or even 
a half dozen films, produced in impeccable taste and free 
from all the carnal evils, that have not been financial 
failures? We can mame a dozen that were impec- 
cable, but totally unprofitable. : 

Does Shrimam Narayanji know that sublime 
passages and ennobling scenes from the pens of 
Rabindranath and Saratchandra have to be bowd- 
lerized ‘and totally inverted in places before ne 
public would take it? 

We know that. the Cinema today is a social 
pr oblem. , But that problem js not.so easy of solution 
ag the dauntless sixty-four or Shri Shriman Narayan 
imagine it to be. The real trouble is with the total 
loss of moral values amongst the majority of our 
people, inema-goers an others. The Congress has 

done nothiNy and is ding nothing about it. It is 
useless makin scapegoat of the cinema, for in, the 
book-trade and in. Zetion magazines we have the 
same shameful story. Shriman Narayanji should cry 
Peccaviewith all of us and then proceed with such 
conferences, 

"We are not going to give a detailed criticism of 















422 
_the Working Committee’s opini or of the re- 
presentation of. the sixty-four guards.¥ They are too 


absurd -for detailed- consideration, in-the’ form we have 
perused. We append the extract from the Amrita 
Bazar Patrika below: 


The Congress Working: Committee has expressed the. 


vw that rules and regulations regafding, censorship of 
` Jims should be more strictly enforced to check degenera- 
tion of public morale and prevent exhibition of unhealthy 
films, 

The Committee expressed this view at its meeting on 
May 4 after considering a representation by 64 Members 
of Parliament regarding the desirability of stricter censor- 
ship. of Indian and foreign films together with a note on 
thé’ tibject by Di, B: V. Keskar, Union Minister tor 
Information and Broadcasting. f 

Communicating the views of the Working Committee 
in a letter to Dr. Keskar, the Congress General Secretary, 
Mr. Shriman Narayan , has said it was also suggested 
at the meeting that censorship should be appointed at 
the script stage to avoid unnecessary complications 
and wastage of money at a later stage. It- was also 
pointed out that members of the Censor Boards 
should be selected more carefully co that they might 
constantly keep in view the probable effect of films on 
the morale of the people, particularly those of young- 
men and women. 


The Members of Parliament ‘in their representa- 


tation had stated that in India ahd America the 
tendency of film producers appeared to be to try to 
exploit. films for the greatest amount of profit 
regardless of social consequences. ‘The result 
had been that a deliberate programme of preparing 
films extolling crime and sex incitement was going 


on. ‘The effect on impressionable - young minds of 
over4sexed stories or crime pictures depicting blood- 
shed, brutality and violence need not be described. 
It will not be an exaggeration to say that present- 
day cinema has been one of the important unsettling 
factors of our school and University student’s life.’ 

Cinema, the representation said, was a social 


industry and if its activities tended to create an anti- - 


social atmosphere, something would have to be done 
to check it. ‘There is an overwhelming public opinion 
that the cinema, more especially in a country like India 
with an objective of a Welfare State based on socialistic 
pattern should be controlled and guided more effectively 


so that it serves the purpose of social and artistic 
progress.” 
Dr. Keskar, in his note, was understood to have 


generally agreed with the views of the M.Ps. 







types of films he felt had ‘de al aspect’. 
Preparation of such films in¥ } umbers had 
posed a very ticklish problem m social: point of 
view and from the point of view of national solidarity 


and security, Dr. Keskar said. 
The Kashmir Princess 
_ The world knows now about the Bandung Afro- 
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Asian Conference. And it also knows of the- Marrow 
escape of Chou En-lai and party wha were to have 
flown in the ill-fated Air-India Constellation plane. 
‘Murder will out’ is a cliche, but fairly true neverthe- 
less, at times. . 

It is no secret that a great many Americans did 
not like the Conference. That was well-understandag 
able, But what is un-intelligible to most sane persons’ 
is the vicious attitude of some reputed journals of the 
U.S. to all matters pertaining to India. 

In this matter of the Kashmir Princess wrash the 
Time of Chicago, U.S.A., in its Apri] 25 issue came 
out thus: 


“Murder!” cried the Red Chinese government. 
“Murder deliberately engineered by  secret-agent 
organizations of the U.S. and Chiang ` Kai-shek!” 


Retorted the U.S. State Department; “Preposterous.” 
The Chinese Communists had chartered an Air- 
India plane (fee $20,000) to take part of their delegation 
to the Bandung Conference in Indonesia. The four- 
engined Constellation flew in 
Bangkok on a regular flight, disembarked its passengers, 
and refueled. During the 80 minutes it stood on the 
airfield, it was ringed with security guards. Then the_ 
charter passengers were whisked inj past 
directly to the plane. Chief among the three Chinese 
delegates were Huang Tso-mei, head of the official New 
China News Agency in Hong Kong and rated one of the 
Communists’ top agents by. Hong Kong police, and 
Shih Chih-ang, No. 2 man of Peking’s chief foreign 
purchasing agency. Among other passengers five listed 
as Chinesé newsmen were actually (according to Western 
intelligence) unsung but important Communist propa. 
ganda and intelligence agents. i 


The plane took off. A few hours later, it crashed 


into the South China Sea 250 miles east of Singapore. 
Without waiting for details, India’s Prime Minister. 
Nehru despatched a message of concern to Peking: 
“This disaster has some very unusual features.” Some- 
thing must have happened suddenly. There must be a 
full inquiry.” Peking did not wait, either. Even be- 
fore the delegation left, said the Foreign Ministry, the 
government had learned. of a “sinister plot . . . . to’ 
assassinate the members of the Chinese delegation, 
headed by Premier Chou En-laj and to sabotage the 
Afro-Asian Conference,” and had warned the British to’ 
take special precautions. The Communist government 
charged the British with “heavy responsibility.” The 
British formally rejected the charge, insisted that they 
had been warned only ' against the oF ar of 
Nationalist demonstrations, not sabotage. erefore no 
special measures had been taken to guard the plane’ it~ 
self, which was serviced by the regular Chinese. crews 
at the airport. But, the British contended, the possibility; 
of sabotage was “extremely remote.”. - 
Only three survivors, all Indians, were fished. out of hä 
sea, Engineer A. S. Karnik, taken aboard the British- 
frigate Dampier, gave the first authentic, explanation of. 
+ 


-mam 


customs ` 


to Hong Kong from)’ 
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the ‘crash: a- hydraulic fire. im the port wing. The 
plane broke into three pieces. when: it hit the sea. 

This . sounded: more like. a common. accident than 
sabotage. In their ‘first broadcast, long before any 
survivors had heen picked . up, the. Communists had 
gaid that the plane exploded in mid-air—the same ae 
airlines encounter after most crackups. But peng 
which knows a propaganda windfall when it sees one, 
grabbed its chance, without even waiting for~the facts 
to’ be established.” Thus far the Time, 

It will be noted that actual facts have been dis- 
torted. Of course there is no expression of sorrow at 
the loss of life of innocent people. That would be 
too much. to, expect _ at of the filthy ney newshound: who 
wrote that pr opaganda splurge. E 
_ We append the communiques and news reports that 
followed the enquiry. . 

“New Delhi, May 27.—The explosion of ‘a timed 
infernal machine,’ placed. in the starboard wheel-well 
of the aircraft, resulted in the crash of the Kashmir 
Princess, which was carrying Chinese delegates to the 
Bandung conference on April 11, according to the 
findings of the committee of inquiry appointed by the 
Indonesian Government. A summary of the report, 
released simultaneously in New Delhi and Djakarta 
today, says there is positive indication of an explosion 
having occurred in the wheel-well of the starboard 
undercarriage: This evidence consisted of— 

- i. The bulging outward of the skin and strut 

members in the immediate area; 

2. Deep pitting by shrapnel of the skin and 
? structural members facing the explosion; and 
` 3. A hole blown’ inwards into the No. 3 fuel 

‘ tank. ‘ š 
“The recovery of four parts of a twisted, burnt 
and corroded clockwork mechanism, which has mo 
relation to any equipment or structure of the aircraft, 
found in the same area where the explosion took 
place, ‘provided irrefutable’ evidence of an infernal 
machine having been placed in: this ‘area.’ 

“The findings of the’ committee ‘are as follows: 

1. The aircraft was airworthy” and properly’ 
certified ; 
2. The Crew Was: dra and held valid 
.. licences;. 

3. "The aircraft was sopal loaded and had 
sufficient fuel for the flight; 

4. The take-off from Hongkong. was normal 
and the flight uneventful for-the first five hours; 
5. Amyexplosion: occurred on board the air- 
craft a cruising at 18,000 feet over the sea. A 
fire broke out in the starboard wing. and spread 


4 


Ps 
: 


rapidly, causing failure to the hydraulic and elec 


trical services; 

* 6 A rapid descent ‘for ditching was imme- 

= diately commenced and: the emergency procedures 
- -were carried out efficiently and- calmly by the crew: 
.-members under extremely. difficult conditidns; -'.’ 
7. The aircraft, bit. the water with, the” star- 


ma e aM o Ma 
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_ board Wing-tip while under -partiak loss. of eontrol 

_ and broke up’on. impact, and. ! 

À 8.. An inspection- of the- wreckage ` Sad 

` positive evidence of an explosion in the SEN 
wheel-well- of a timed. infernal’ machine, parts of 
which were ‘still in the wreckage. This exp we 

‘caused ° puncturing of the No. 3 fuel tank 
fire © which spřead rapidly and: could not be 

controlled. 

“The Constellation: ‘pbk off: from Hongkong pader 
the -command of. Captain -Jatar. Routine messages 
were: exchanged by- the. aircraft. with: ground stations. 
and: the- fight- was entirely . without - incident. until 
appr oximately five hours. later, when the aircraft was 
cruising. at 18,000 feet over the sea.: At this - stage 

a muffled. explosion was heard on. board.. Smoke began 
entering the: cabin through- the cold air ducts and a 
localized. fire was detected soon after on the star- 
board wing behind the No. 3 engine nacelle. _ 

j “Rapid ‘descent’ for ~ ditching the aircraft was 
resor ted ‘to'and distress signals were broadcast. In spite 
of, the fir e-fighting action,” during which the No. 3 
engine was feathered, the fire. spréad very rapidly and 
eatsed ” failure ‘of’ the’ hydraulic system; followed by 
failure ‘of the electric system as well., During. the 
final” stages of the- descent, ` executed in extremely’ 
dificult circumstances, ' dense smoke entered the 
pocket reducing’ visibility ‘to almost nil. 

-' “Only thrée crew Dennes survived: the accident. 
The-aircraft was: destroyed... . i 

” Salvage operations to-recover the Sree -from 
the: sea-bed -were “begun: -n April 25, 1955, and- lasted 
for ten days, during which-period nearly 90 per- cent 
of’ the wreckage was recovered,- An inspection of ‘the 
wreckage revealed confirmatory evidence: of a fire 
having; started in the area telero to_ by. the surviving 
members: of” the crew.” 

New Delhi, May 27. ee search is now bene 
made- for a man: din Formosa who,. according». to’ 
irrefutable circumstantial, evidence, is believed. to...be: 
responsible, for the . destruction of the Kashmir 
Princess. It is learnt. on exéellent authority that the, 
éged: ; ‘saboteur, ~ <a .K.M.T.- Chimesé, ` is” “closely, 
implicated ; “in” the. planting of ie timie-bomb “in the 
ill-fated. Ait India Interhational plane | ‘and that he has, 
escaped ‘to, _Tiipéh. LAG ek 

__“Mestiwhile, ‘the ‘Government ol Tada is “fefuding 
ts say. anythitig in “the matter ‘beyond the statement. 
that, those ‘found’ guilty. ‘must be punished.. The. full 
réport “of: the ` inquiry” ig still awaited.” 

The gkong Gover ment made ae following 
statement..to < “d . 
So “Phe? report: ~a We anaes. Abs ing 
appointed. by- thè Government - of Indonesia esfablishes 
that am- explosion-in -the-wing’ of the “Ait India Inter- 
national afreraft Kashmir Princess which caused the 
plane. to ‘crash’ into. ithe’:sea:.on April 1T whilst: on a 
fight _ from’: Hongkong: to. alae ‘was due to 
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.. “Tt seemg: probable : that “they explos 
employed was placet in -the: aircraft.‘at.. Hongkong. 
m Although it would not be it the: public’ interest’at. this 

san publish results- of- ‘the ” Hongkong: police 
invesfigations so “far made, the’ Hongkong Government 
termined to make every effort: to “ascertain the 
facts, ‘Tf it is, established. that the outrage. was com- 


mitted at Hongkong it is determined to do. all in its 
power to bring those responsible to justice. 


‘ - “In a statement issued by the Hongkong Govern- 
ment’ on April.13, it was stated that- it -had beer’ 
informed -that- the Chinese Ministry of: Foreign Affairs’ 
bad received information. that trouble might be made’ 
by Chinese -Nationalist ‘sympathizers for- a group ‘of 
journalists leaving for-the Bandung:-conference by an- 
Air: India’ International aircraft on- April- 11 ‘and: it 
had been asked: to take appropriate precautions, - 


“There was no ‘gaggestion in the message from the 
Ministry of ‘Foreign Affairs, or from any, “other source, 
of possible sabotage — of the aircraft. The’ ‘precautions 
taken were thereforé directed to protection’ of the 
passengers from molestation at the airport. Had the 
possibility of sabotage been mentioned, specified action. 
detailed ‘search of ‘the aircraft, and, if necessary, 
detention for - a suitable length of time. : 

“Immediately after mews of the crash > was received, 
inquiries were begun as soon -as~ ` possible. These 
covered a wide field, including arrangements made. for 
the transport of passengers and their baggage, servic-. 
ing and fuelling of the aircraft, and interrogation of 
pall those that had been in. any. way connected with 
the arrangements in Hongkong. - 


its 


“More than 100 persons were memed = tie 
police and statements were taken from all of: them.. 
Although there was no evidence at that time ‘to: point 
to sabotage, the investigation ‘wag carried out pone the. 
assumption that sabotage had taken: place. : Ea 5 


‘| “As soon as “the wreckage of the aircraft had been 
ete from “the sea and had. Beén ` examined “by. 
technical’ experts, . incliding ` the: Director ` of” Civil 
Aviation, Hongkong, and ‘the | Chief Investigating: 
Officer of Accidénts of the British Ministry of ‘Trans- 
port and Civil Aviation, the Hongkong: Government 
was” ‘informed . that the ` crash” Kad" almost ‘certainly: 
Been caused by an` explosion in. the, starboard. wing. 
and that this had been caused by a, device placed i in, 
the wing, behind No. 3 en ine. y oe ag 


“Ty view of ihe tme Í ator that a the 
normal type of. time-bomb i go off- within 12 







hours), at seems most likely that this device: had,.-in., 


fact, been placed in “the. airoraft eae its stay; im 
Hongkong. Si g ae e a 


Poma E 
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device in the Indian aircraft... «2 
“This investigation has been: ..and . is ii Teu 
pursued with the utmost vigour.” 


. Aecordiñg to a message from .London the Foreign- 


Office said that the statement issued in Hongkong 
had the fall, authorization of the ee Government, 
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The A I. Radio 


In the April Lok-Sabha reports, we had. the 

following item. We are putting it on record. 
=- New Delhi, April 4.—iEncouraged by weak 

criticism in the Lok Sabha’s debate on the Information 
and Broadcasting Ministry’s demands, Dr. Keskar 
today proceeded not only to defend Ministerial inter- 
ference in the working of AIR. but made jt clear -that 
there would be “more and more” of it in future. 

An officer who wanted no interference, he stated 
repeatedly, had no place in the organization. 


` i é ti ý + t. & rgt b > 


© Dr. Keskar said it was the Ministry which was 
responsible to Parliament for the working of A. I. R. 
and not the Director-General or any other officer of 
the organization. It “was utterly presumptuous” 


interference. 

He saw no 
differently to other 
any distinction between- supervision and interference. 

The importance Dr. Keskar gave to A.I-:R. was 
evident from the fact that be: devoted 50 minutes ae 
his hours speech to it. 


reason for AJR. to be. treated 


It was proposed 
listening sets in rural areas jn 
The range of medium-wave 
increased so that they would be ` 
sets over a. wide area. 


the next . two years. 
transmitters had been 
picked up by small 


. The reorganization of permanent staff was- practi~ 
cally complete. Questions of - permanency were being. 
taken up urgently with the Home Ministry. 

A. I: R. was giving patronage to more musicians 
since he had. taken over. . Songs. produced by tae ne 
music unit were proving ‘popular. 

` The quality of programmes had.. improved aa more 
variety provided. Specialists were being appointed ta 
effect ' further inpooremeni. 


The Akali Morcha || ane we 

. “Ludhiana, May 22.—While the. 
may “continue in Amritsar, the chances Of its intensi- 
fication in or ‘extension to other parts of the Punjab 
appear remote. With most of their leaders and orga- 
nizers arrested or under detention, . there is now an 


+ unmistakable sense of bewilderment among the mass 

..“This information arabit ‘the “field: ‘of ‘inquiry’ 
i be narrowed, and ‘it was therefore possible-to con- 
a ed twat tlone. on thre nersons in Hongkong’ 


of Akali workers. The few leaders who have mot been 
detained: are mostly theoreticians with only a limited 
_capàeity to: organize à movement. : eI" Wine 


-e mec ou ee, + 
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- who. might have been in æ “position to pines such: a 


any officer to believe that his- work was hot - open to 


departments and ‘failed to make 


Akali - morcha n 
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ee 
“of the previous year. 
į jute manufactures, there was a fall in export prices; 
` but the 


é during the 
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“The Panjab Goverament’s 
which over 60 Akalis were detained was.most un- 
expected. Not many Akali leaders anticipated that 


3 


the State Government would act so quickly and 
firmly.” ae 

This seems to put a period to. Master Tara 
Singh’s dreams. ny 


rishna Menon’s Mission 
We put on record the progress of the mission of 
hope, so far. 


“Peking, May 20.—The Chinese Prime Minister, 


Mr. Chou En-lai, and Mr. V. K. Krishna Menon 
concluded their talks on Formosa tonight on a note 
of optimism, cables PTI’s special correspondent in 
Peking. Earlier in the evening, the Chairman of the 
Chinese People’s Republic, Mr. Mao Tse-tung, re- 
ceived Mr. Menon. Present at this meeting, which 
lasted half an hour, were Mr. Ghou and the Chinese 
Vice-Premier, Mr. Chen Yi. 

“After tonight’s talks Mr. Chou said: 
look to the future with hope’ Mr. Menon said: ‘TI 
-.have spent a useful time here.’ No communique was 
‘issued at the end of the talks, which lasted about 
80 hours, spread over 11 days.” 


India’s Balance of Payments 

In 1954 India’s exports and imports were higher in 
volume and value than those of 1953. The total value 
of exports was Rs. 563 crores, which was Rs. 31 crores 
higher than in the previous year. The volume of exports 
of practically all commodities was higher in 1954 than 
in 1953, the only major exceptions being in the case of 
manganese ore and tea. But in the case of tea, although 
the volume of exports declined by 51 million lbs., the 
value of exports was higher by Rs. 28 crores than that 
In the case of cotton textiles and 


‘We can 


increase in the volume of expotrs more than 
compensated the decline in prices, and the total value 
of .expotrs was higher by Rs.’ 10 crores than in 1953 in 
each case. o> i 


In 1953 the total value of imports stood at Rs. 587, 


crores and this was higher by Rs. 6 crores than in the 
previous year. While the import of foodgrains declined by 
Rs. 
increase was industrial raw materials like metals, mine- 
ral oils, dyes, chemicals, cotton, ete. 
prices of imports were generally lower ‘than in 1953. 
The volume of imports was, therefore, greater than the 
figures of value would indicate. Owing to the com- 
paratively stable foreign exchange position reached, 
previous yedr, it was found possible to 
continue and gxpand the policy of removing, or reducing 
the restrictions on the import of several essential commo- 
dities and to diversify the pattern of the import trade. 
As a ressult the import of a large range of industrial 
raw materials and semiprocéssed gools increased 
considerably in value atid volume. i 
P 
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swoop last Sunday in. . 
to Rs. 22.385 crores from Rs. 54.26 crores in 1953. 


31 crores than in the previous year, the bulk of the’ 


Further, the 
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The adverse balance of trade was reduced in 1954 
In 
post-war years, chronic deficits have been a feature of 
our foreign trade, the year 1950 being an exception. 
The foreign exchange position had shown an improve- 
ment; sterling balances stood at the end of March 1953 
at Rs. 732 crores. Import licences were liberalised a 
33 new items of import were added to the liberal licens- 
ing scheme. Imports of industrial raw materials rose 
from Rs. 288 crores to Rs. 329 crores in 1954. Essen- 
tial consumer goods cost Rs. 159 crores of foreign 
exchange in 1954 as against Rs. 188 crores in 1953. 
The import of plant and machinery declined in 1954 by 
Rs. 8 crores to Rs. 76 crores. Notwithstanding a 
liberal import policy, the import of essential consumer 
goods declined im value by Rs, 29 crores. Although 
lower prices are partly responsible for this decline, the 
pattern of trade is being shifted towards an increase in 
imports of industrial raw materials and plant and 
machinery. 

The United Kingdom and the USA continued to be 
India’s principal buyers and suppliers. In 1954, the 
distribution of India’s imports by countries of origin 
were as follows (1953 percentage being within brackets): 
UK 24.5 per cent (15.7 per cent); USA 12.5 per 
cent (15.7 per cent) ; Burma 7.5 per cent (3.2 per 
per cent); Egypt 4.3 per cent (3.8 per cent) ang 
other countries 51.2 per cent (52.6 per cent in 1953). 
The decline in imports from the USA, Canada and; 
Australia are on account of greatly reduced imports of 
wheat from these countries in 1954. The distribution 
of India’s exports by countries of destination; was as 
follows: UK 31.7 per cent (28.2 per cent) and USA 
15.3 per cent (16.2 per cent). While exports to 
Burma and Japan declined in 1954, exports to West 
Germany and Australia increased considerably. 


In 1954 the balance of trade with the dollar area 
improved -by Rs. 4 crores to Rs. 21 crores in India’s 
favour. The export of tea, jute and ċotton piece- 
goods accounted for 58 per cent of India’s export earn- 
ings. Tea tops the list bringing in Rs. 147 crores on 
an export of 459 million lbs against Rs. 102 crores on 
471 million lbs in 1953. The export of jute goods 
increased by 74,000 tons to 852,000. tons; earnings rose 
by Rs. 10 crores to Rs. 124 crores. The export of 
cotton ‘piece-goods increased by’ 45 million yards to, 
815 million yards. Exports of raw cotton were per- 
mitted to the extent of 3 lakh bales as compared with, 
1.75 lakh bales in the earlier cotton season. Exports 
to South-East Asian countries fell sharply from Rs. 120 
crores in 1952-53 to Rs. 72 crores in 1954-55. Although 
there was a higher level of production in the light 
engineering*:and chemical ‘industries, export earnings 
declined from Rs. 70 crores to Rs. 64 crores. 


_ The Reserve Bank of#India’s figures for our exports 
and imports are different. It places India’s imports jn 
1954 at Rs. 624.5 crores and exports at Rs. 548.8 
crores, leafing an adverse trade balance for Rs. 75.7 


+ 
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crores. The higher imports in 1954 were entirely on 
account of commercial imports, since those on Govern-* 
ment account declined considerably. After taking into 
account of Official Donations and Govemment and Pri- 


vate Invisibles, there was a surplus of Rs. 4 crores on, 


current account. But it should be remembered that 
ficial donations and invisibles are by way of compen- 


satory official financing which constitute mainly loans- 


and grants and they are not strictly speaking export 
earnings. Therefore, the current account surplus is 
apparently a misleading figure, the adverse 
balance being a recorded fact. A happy feature of 
our foreign trade in 1954 was that India had a surplus 
of Rs. 4.7 crores in her trade with Pakistan. In 1953, 
India had a current account deficit: of Rs. 2.2° crores 
with Pakistan. 
18.4 crores to Rs. 79.4 creres. This was mainly attr 
butable to the decline in official ‘donations (i.e.. mainly 
aid received under the Indo-American Technical Co- 
operation Agreement, the Colombo’ Plan and the Ford 
Foundation) by Rs. 13.4 crores to Rs. 5.0 crores. 


™ 
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Second Five-Year Plan ae A 
With the first Five-Year Plan: drawing to its close, 
the second Five-Year Plan is being envisaged. The 
outlines of the second Five-Year Plan still remain un- 
defined, but its overall objectives haye been clearly 
stated to be as follows: (1) An increase of 25 to 27 
per cent. in national income during, the five-year period, 
or about 5 per cent per year, and (2) - provision, of 
employment for 10 to 12 million people’ during this 
period. The detailed Plan is yet to be drawn out. The 
broad outline is based on three papers prepared by 
economic experts. Briefly, there will be a total outlay 
of Rs. 6,300 crores,.of which the share of the public 
sector will be Rs. 4,300 crores and that of the private 
sector Rs. 2,000 crores ; in the public sector is included 
an expenditure of Rs. 900 crores on non-development 
purposes. Importance will be given to the develop- 
ment of basic heavy industries for the manufacture of 
producer goods to strengthen the foundations of econo- 
mic independence. The development of 
capital goods industries will reduce India’s dependence 
on foreign countries for the supply of essential machi- 
nery. Emphasis will also be laid on small-scale, cot- 
tage and home industries, in order to increase the out- 
put of consumer gods and provide employment in 
rural areas. Itarge-scale factories producing consumer 
goods will not be given much importance. Irrigation 
and agriculture will receive due prominence, but, “the 


emphasis will be on - -medium-sized projects and regional - 


balance. Rural clectrification, community projects .and 
National Extension Services will be rapidly expanded. 


The second Five-Year Plan will aim af “obtaining. a, 


rapid growth of the nationa economy by increasing the 
scope and importance of th „public ‘sector and.in this 
way to advance to a socialist pattern of society. The 


| Joint Raper of the experts makes the following observa- 


tions; “The economic development of the country 


trade 


Invisible receipts fell in 1954 by Rs. W 


‘is said to attempt at a nice balance between the labour- 


heavy and 


- methods .of production in the 
‘tries as well. 
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must conform to the broad social ‘objectives in hand. 
“The development of a socialist pattern of society has 
already been enunciated as a basic objective before 
the country. In formulating the second plan emphasis 
must be placed on the extension of public ownership or 
control over the strategic means of production, on 
greater equality of opportunities, on bringing the gap 
between the haves and the have-nots and on the pro- 
tection and enhancement of the well-being of the v 
and unorganised sections of the society. Men do no 
give of their .best in the absence of a secure and fair 
share in the fruits of their Jabour and achievement, of 
social justice is a necessary condition for releasing the 
productive energies of the people.” ` 

If the first Five-Year Plan was mainly agricultural, 
the second Five-Year Plan is rightly going to be mainly 
industrial. The [Russian economic plans give emphasis 


to the development of heavy industries and the recent 


struggle for power in that country accused the oppo- 
nenis, now displaced, of having indulged in the deve- 
lopment of consumer ‘goods industries. The authori- 
ties in India seem now to have realised that Industrial 
development is the sine qua non of economic planning. 
Special attention is therefore to be given to the produg: 
tion of machinery to be employed in the other pro- 
ducer goods industries. India ‘possesses the richest 
iron ores in the world and there is no reason why 
India should not try to develop herself as one of the’ 
foremost countries in the production of machinery. 
With the establishment of three new. steel plants India’s 
capacity of steel production will be expanded to 30 mil- 
lion tons in next 10 to 15 years. Emphasis should also 
be given for the development of synthetic petrol and 
this would reduce imports and serve as a nucleus for 
the development of several ‘other industries. 
A suggestion has ‘been made that to increase the 

production of consumer goods, the household or han 
industries should be’ utilised as far as possible. This 





intensive schemes that constitute household and hand- 
industries and the capital-intensive schemes that com- 
prise the heavy industries. While recognising the 
labour-intensive aspect of small-scale and village indus- 
tries, the experts make it clear that once the economy 
gets goifg, employment opportunities become more 
plentiful and investible surpluses increase, it would .be 
Possible and also desirable to introduce more efficient 
consumer goods. indus- 
Indeed, the ultimate _ justification for. 
developing producer goods industries lies in the need for- 
modernising the production of consumer ` goods and: 
making it more efiicient., Although part of the output 
of capital goods may be exported or used for furtheg 
expansion of producer goods industrieg, a part must 


.be absorbed in the modernisation of consumer goods 


industries. Thus. the development of heavy capital 
goods industries is consistent with and requires moderni- 
sation of methods of production in other sectors over a 
period of time. The-strategy of balancing the develop- 
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ment of producer goods Mdustries at one end with been estimated on account of foreign ‘aid to be available 


encouragement of capital-light methods of produc- during the second Five-Year Plan, India shall have to — 


tion at the other end is justified in the immediate depend mainly on her internal resources for the success- 
future only begause it is hoped that at a later date our ful operation of the second Plan. 
savings would rise sufficiently to permit the adoption of - Another point should not be lost sight of. It is 
capital-using methods over a large area without star- good that the authorities are . giving’ greater 
ving the rest of the economy for capital and without prominence to heavy industries. But heavy industries 
creating unemployment. s by themselves alone will be fruitless if simultaneous 
efforts are not made to establish and encourage those 
industries which can use products turned out by the 
heavy industries. Consumer goods industries must 
simultaneously be established so as to absorb the out- 
put of the heavy industries. It would be a folly to give 
too much prominence to heavy industries and- ignore 
„the consumer goods industries, leaving them to be 
developed by small-scale and cottage industries. That 
would create a condition of unbalanced economy. 


x. In the opinion of the experts, it aboald be possible 
to obtain a rise in national income of 5 per cent per 
annum, with a wise planning and an investment of Rs. 
9,600 crores (excluding obviously. thé non-development 
expenditure). Doubts are being cherished whether it 
would be possible for the authorities in this country to 
raise such a huge amount for the next plan. It may 
be pointed out that in the first three years of the’ firs 
Five-Year Plan, only Rs. 860 crores, or 40 per cent of 
the expenditure proposed .over ‘the Five-Year Plan period, EE l 
were invested. In tbe last year of the first Plan, a Trend of Banking in 1954 
sum of Rs. 710 crores ‘is proposed to be spent, while Expanding resources. and greater activity were, 
in the fourth year Rs. 541 crores were scheduled to according to the Reserve Bank’s latest Annual Report 
be spent. it is to be seen whether this large amount on the Trend and Progress of Banking in India, the 
„could. be spent in the last year of the Plan. If the pro- main features of banking in India in 1954 in contrast 
\posed expenditure under the second Plan is to be rea- to the relatively quiet year that preceded it. The higher 
lised, it will be necessary for the State alone to make ‘level of banking activity arising mainly from the 
investment at the rate of Rs. 860 crores per annum on broadening of overall economic activity was reflected 
an average, which was done in three years under the im the rising trend of bank deposits, ‘on the one hand, 
first Plan. To accelerate the rate of expenditure, techni- and of advances and investments, on the other. The 
eal knowledge and strategic materials must have a increase in advances was particularly noteworthy as it 
continuous flow, otherwise the pace of expenditure will occurred in the wake of declines in the previous two 
be halted. India lacks technical knowledge and for that years. Bank credit recorded an expansion of Rs. 57 
she has to depend on foreign experts whose supply is crores in 1954, as against a fall of Rs. 66 crores im 
limited. n 3 i 1952, and Rs. 10 crores in 1953. Though credit 

In the second Five-Year. Plan, 10 per cent of India’s demands were at a higher level in 1954 and though the 


national income will be invested. In the first five-year credit contraction in the slack season was not 
‘Plan, 4 per cent of the national income was saved and Commensurate with the seasonal expansion in 1953-04, 


invested on an average. Therefore to achieve the target there was no reason to believe, states the Report, that 
of 10 per cent saving, larger efforts have to be made speculative influences were significantly at work; the 
both by the State and the people. At the end of the ¢XPansion in bank credit is to be related to the sustained 
first Plan, our national income: will come to nearly Rs. increase in production and business activity, ‘though with 


11,000 crores. Ten “per. cent of this will mean Rs. ê generally declining wholesale price level. 

1,100 crores per year and this will aggregate about Ks. In meeting the increased credit demands, banks had 
6,000 crores over a period of five years, assuming a to supplement their increased resources by availing them- 
progressive increase of 5 per cent per yeét in our selves in substantial measure of the facilities for 
national income. The policy of ‘heavy taxation which borrowing from the Reserve Bank and in fact, in 1954, 
is being followed by the State will discourage private the financial assistance provided by the Bank stood at 
saving and as a result the State shall have to take a record level. The ‘ dnnual volume of the Reserve. 
upon itself the sole charge of creating savings in the Bank’s advances to scheduled banks at Rs.. 148° crores 
public sector. The ‘private ‘sector will be assigned with under the Bill Market Scheme, whose scope was 
the task of raising Rs. 2000 for investment during the five enlarged during the year 1954, was well over double 
years of the second Plan. This is too optimistic an ‘the 1953 total, while the volume of advances for general 
estimate. During the first Plan, the private sector could purposes was also the largest to-date at Rs. 189 crores. 
not raise by way of saving more than Rs. 20 annually `° In 1954, a aa of scheduled banks recorded a 
and to jump “from this paltry sum to the height of Rs. sharp rise of Rs. ' 91 crores, compared with the 
400 a year requires too bold an imagination.’ The relatively’ small increase ‘of Rs. 8 crores in 1953. The 
private sector will hardly have capacity to invest- Rs. rising trend of deposits, the Report points out, confirms 
400 a year in the immediate future. The scope of the observation “made, in the Report for 1953 that the 
foreign aid is limited and although larger sums have post-Partition decline in deposits has been arrêsted and 





_- establishment 


that, in fact, a phase of deposit expansion seems to 
have begun. 
increase of Rs. 80 crores in deposits with Indian 
scheduled banks and of Rs. 11 crores with exchange 
banks. s 


The trends in investments of commercial banks also 


» = indicated, as in the case.of advances, a greater utilisation 


of bank resources in earning assets. Despite the sizeable 
accretion to the total, the distribution pattern of scheduled 
bank investments at the end of 1954 hardly showed 
any change as compared with a year ago. Investments 
in Government securities formed 86.4 per cent, of 
the total investments as compared with 86.7 per cent 
in 1953 and the small rise in the proportion of Cen- 
tral Government securities was offser by an almost 
equal decline in State Government securities. Among 
other domestic investments, fixed deposits showed a 
small rise. Foreign investments accounted for 5.8 per 
cent of the total, of which a little over one-third was 
held in Pakistan. 


The distribution of scheduled bank advances under 
the main groups does not indicate ahy marked changes 
over the year. Industry continues to claim a little over 
one-third and commerce about one-half of the total. 
Production crédit for agriculture which was at Rs. 12 
crores at the end of 1953 declined even further to Rs. 
5 crores at the end of 1954; exchange banks, the major 
purveyors of credit for this sector (which includes 
plantations), accounted for the largest decline; personal 
and professional and unclassified advances registered a 
moderate increase. The profit and loss account of 18 
larger Indian scheduled banks (each with deposits of 
Rs. 5 crores and above) reflects the increase in the 
turnover of banking business in 1954. Gross earnings 
of these banks registered a rise of Rs. 2.6 crores to Rs. 
31.2 crores, over two-thirds (Rs. 1.8 crores) of this 
being accounted for by the rise in interest and discount 
earned. The rise in total expenses of Rs. 2.2 crores 
was made up of an increase of Rs. 1.2 crores in interest 
paid on deposits, borrowings, etc, Rs. 0.7 crore in 
expenses and Rs. 0.3 crore im other 
expenses. Consequently, net profits went up by Rs. 
0.4 crore to Rs. 5.3 crores in contrast to the fall of 
Rs. 0.3 crore in 1953. 


In 1954, 17 banks went into liquidation or were 
ordered to be wound up. All of themi“ ‘were non- 
scheduled banks. Of these, 8 banks went, into voluntary 
liquidation; 4 of them in the Bombay area, 3 in the 
Madras area and one in the Trivandrum area. Some 
of the more prominent defects in the working of the 
banks, as observed hy the Reserve 


meagre liquid assets, 
Targe unsecured advatkces against immovable property” 
and a large proportion of bad and doubtful debts. It 
will be realised that the process of developing sound 
banking methods has not been an easy one, since there 
were no iftdigeneous traditions in regard to modern banking 
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Bank during: 
inspections of banks, have been ‘Inadequate reserves, ` 
over-extended advances, erelativelý 


» 


methods. and a large numbey of mushroom" banks were 


The rise in deposits consisted of an started by persons who had no experienc® of banking 


whatever during the years 1942-47, when ample funds 
were available. As a result of the guidance and the instruc- 
tions given by the Reserve Bank, most of the banks have 
begun to take steps for the realisation of unsatisfactory 
investments and the recovery of doubtful advances. 
The Report also makes a reference to the steps taken 
by the Reserve Bank in assisting co-operative credit 


In conclusion, the Report draws attention to the role of 
banking in the process of devélopment. While credit 
expansion to meet the growing needs of the economy 
would be permitted and encouraged,..the Reserve Bank, 
states the Report, would necessarily have to keep the 
situation under observation to prevent any undue credit 
inflation and to ensure te goal of development with 
ae 


India and Foreign Aid 


For some time past controversy is going on 
whether India should accept foreign economic aid, 


Foreign aid is provided in the form of outright grants Lf 


or ag loans at low rates of interest to the under- 
developed ‘countries for the purpose of raising their 
living standards. In the post-war period the USA 
emerged as the generous donor to the war-devastated 
and economically underdeveloped countries. Originally 
Marshall Aid was given to European countries ravaged 
by the second World War. Now there has come & 
shift in outlook and the American aid is being 
directed towards the underdeveloped countries of 
Asia. Mr. Eisenhower pointed out that free Asia 
contains 770 million people, one-third of the world’s 
population. He said: 


“Most of them are citizens of newly indepen- 
dent States. Some have been engaged in recent 
war against Communists. All are threatened. Capital 
is very scarce. Technical and administration skill 
is limited. Within the area, ‘however, abundant 
resources and fertile lands are ready for develop- 
ment.” à 
He however stressed that the major responsibility 

for econdħaic progress must lie with the countries 
themselves and foreign aid and capital can only 
launch or stimulate the process of creating dynamic 
economics. Describing the economic philosophy of 
the aid, he observed: 

“The other free nations need the US and we 
need them, if we all are to be secure. Here is a 
n case of inter-woven self-interest.” 

. Eisenhower adds that. the US economy can- 


not i “strong and continue to expand without the ` 


development of healthy economic conditiins in. other 
free nations and without a continuous expansion of 
anternational trade. He concludes: 
“Neither can we be secure in our freedom, 
unless elsewhere in the world, we help to build the 


Saf 
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institutions and augmenting industrial . credit facilities f | 
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conditibns under whigh freedom can flourish by 

destroy?ng the conditions under which totalitarian- 

ism can flourish—~gross poverty, illiteracy, hunger 
and disease.” 

During “the first three years of the Plan period, 
that is, 1951-54, the total foreign aid received by India 
amounted to Rs. 131.9 crores, and in 1954-55, the 
budget figure for external aid was placed at Rs. 48 
erores, These include loans from the International 
Bank, Technical Co-operation Assistance Scheme, 
grants under Colombo Plan, Ford Foundation Scheme, 
etc. For the year 1954-55, a sum of $60.5 million was 
authorised by the US Government as development 
assistance to India. About 50 per cent of this assist- 
ance is being utilised in obtaining agricultural com- 
modities like wheat and cotton. Out of this sum of 
$60.5 million, the "Government of India agreed that 
a sum of $45 million or its rupee equivalent should 
be a loan. 

The Government of India is now hesitant to 
xecept loan from the USA in view of the critical 
ittitude taken by the American public of the foreign 
policy pursued by India. Of course, the American 
opposition to loans being given to India is not general 
but limited to some sections among the people. In 
view of this opposition from the American people, 
India voluntarily -reduced free gift to about 25 
per cent, treating the balance as loan. The sum 
provisionally earmarked by the USA for India to be 
given in 1955-56 is $85 million. Out of this sum, $70 
million are for economic development and $15 million 
for technical assistance, Pakistan, which is only one- 
ifth of India, has been allocated a higher sum of 
892 million, that is $7 million more than the sum allo- 
cated to India. The sum earmarked for Pakistan is 
divided as under: $63 million for defence (economic) 
support; $20 million for direct forces support; and 
59 million for technical aid. 

Outright grants by the USA for the economic 
levelopment of India have been very limited. The 
sotal of such grants utilised during the first three 
years of the Plan being only Rs. 22.6 crores, includ- 
ng the money allocated by the Ford Foundation 
Schemes. The total sum allocated for this purpose 
was, however, higher at Rs. 84 crores. The total out- 


‘ight, grants utilised by India comes to only 2.67 


per cent in relation to the sum of Rs. 860 crores 
spent during the first three years of the Plan. The 
foreign aid issue is being viewed in a different pers- 
pective by a section. In the early period of colonial 
development, India, China and other colonial coun- 
tries were exploited by their Western masters for 
their own imdustrial development. 
Bengal helged the industrial revolution of Britain and 
the cost of transformation of the British mercantilist 
economy to a highly industrialised one was paid mainly 
by the people of India in the form of famine and 
death and unemployment. It is now suggested that 


The plunder of’. 


the Western nations, including the USA, have now a 
moral obligation to redeem their debt to the Asian 
countries, and this view finds a supporter in Mr. 
Chester Bowles, the former US Ambassador to India. 
India has not much objection in principle to 
receive foreign assistance provided. it comes without 
any political strings. For an underdeveloped count 
like India, foreign aid brings plant and machinery 
and technical know-how from industrialised nations of 
the West. Barring the question of moral obligation 
of the Western world towards the underdeveloped 
countries, it may be asked whether India can afford 
to dispense with outright grants and gifts. In the 
second Five-Year Plan, the help from the USA will 
form an insignificant percentage of the total outlay 
and India will not be a loser if she refuses such grants. 
Sri Rajagopalachari poses the question that in time 
of war, India shall have a moral obligation to side 
with the benefactor countries. Outright grants are to 
be viewed as aids in the preparation for cold war 
among the big powers and the receipt of such grants 


may entangle India in the power politics of the world. ` 


Although this point need not be overlooked, it need 
not be, in our view, much enlarged. 


Rastra Bhasa 

New Delhi, May 5.—The Home Minister, Sri G. B. 
Pant today announced in the Lok Sabha the appointment 
of Sri B. G. Kher as Chairman of the proposed Hindi 
Commission. 

One of the terms of reference of the Commission 


- would be the preparation of a time schedule accord- 


ing to and the manner in which Hindi may gradually 
replace English as the official language. 

Sri Pant was making a statement om a motion of 
Sri S. N. Das calling attention of the Government 
to the provision in the Constitution for appointment 
of a Commission for the official language. This is 
mentioned in Article 344. 

Sri Pant said the Government of India proposed 
fo constitute a Commission on Hindi consisting of a 
Chairman and other members representing different 
languages specified in the Eighth Schedule of the 
Constitution. 

It was hoped that the Commission ‘would be able 
to make their report as soon as possible within a year, 
the Home Minister added. 

In making their recommendations the Commission 
shall have due regard to the industrial, cultural and 
scientific advancement of India and the “just claims 
and interests of persons’ belonging to non- 


‘Hindi speaking areas in regard to public services, Sri 


Pant said. ; 
The Home Minister said the terms of reference of 
the Commission were likely to be to make recommenda- 
tions as to (1) progressive use of Hindi language for 
the official purposes ef the Union (2) restriction on 
the use of English language for all or any of the pur- 
poses of the Union; (3) language to be used for all 
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or any of the purposes mentioned in Article 348 of the 
Constitution; (4) the form of numerals to be used 
for any one or more specified purpopses of the. Union; 
(5) the preparation of a time schedule according to 
‘which and the manner in which Hindi may gradually 
replace English as the official language of the Union. 
remem, We would lay special stress on the just claims 
and interesis of non-Hindi-speaking areas, which the 
: protagonists of Hindi are so eager to violate. 
English vs. Hindi 

Surat, May i.—Mr. S. K. Patil, President of 
the Bombay Fradesh Congress Committee. said here 
today that the siudy of English should not be hindered, 
in the interest of international good, greater Foii 
and progress. 

Declaring open the new building of the Perai 


English Schood of the People’s Education Society ‘here, . 


he characterized the Bombay Government's policy re- 
garding English as foolish. 

“The national language cannot be improved by 
suppressing English or any other language,” he said. 

“Every one should be compelled to learn the 
national language and education must be:as far as 
possible in the mother tongue. But to suggest sup- 
pression of English for improving Hindi if an argu- 
ment that could come only from the uneducated.” 

Mr. Patil was of opinion that English was not a 
foreign language. 
ciary, the English language is an asset we have acquired. 
We have to be thankful to the English for these two 


legacies as well as the democratic thinking they ineul-. 


caled into Indians,’ he said. Indians need not be ash- 
amed of these assets. 

Mr. M. K. Dixit. President of the Education 
Society, said, neglect of English would mean destruc- 
tion of a national asset. 

Sri Patil has not ioi the real urge bekind 
all this outery for the suppression of English and the 
immediate substitution of Hindi for it m all fields. It 
is that the Hindi speakers would gain an immediate 
and immense advantage over the mon-Hindi speakers. 


Untouchability | l , 

Delhi, May 2-—With rare unanimity, the Rajya 
Sabha on Monday agreed to the Home Minister’s Bill 
to prescribe punishment for the practice of Baroucnab le 
lity, as passed by the Lok Sabha. 

The Bill which is.a penal measure, will now go to 
the President for his assent. 

The Deputy Home Minister, Sri B. N. Dac 
who piloted the measure said that even now there 
were people who believed that untouchability was a 
part of the religion. Scheduled Caste people were not 
still allowed to enter to some of the sacred - Hinda 
temples. . 

Later, replying to the debate, he assured the mem- 
bers that the Government would take strong action 
against public servants who would be found guilty of 
discrimination in the discharge of their duties, 


“Like the English system of judi-. 
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During the debate, members stressed thy necessity 
of economic upliftment of the Scheduled Caste people. 
The Government were also requested to make distinct- 
tion in the matter of punishment betweey those who 
practise untouchability not so much from the conscicus- 
ness of a wrong doing and the landlord classes who 
tried to perpetuate untouchability for exploiting the 
poor. 

Moving the Bill, the Deputy Home Minister Sri - 
B. N. Datar, said it was a penal measure and not one 
for the purpose of giving rights, as such, because all 
including the Scheduled Castes have been given rights 
under the Constitution. 

Sri Datar said the offences under the Bill were 
made cognizable as otherwise it might lead to results 
that would make the provisions negative, 

At long last the Government has taken a firm 
step in this matter. 


Buddhism and Ambedkar 


Poona. May 13.— An all-out bid to lead en mass his 
scheduled caste followers in the country to embrace 
Buddhism, on the occasion of the 2,500th birth anni- 
versary of Lord Buddha. which will be celebrated all 
over the world in July next year, will be made by 
Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, President of the All-India 
Scheduled Castes Federation. 

It will be recalled here that only recently’ Dr. 
Ambedkar has announced his decision to embrace 


Buddhism on the occasion of the 2,500th birth anniver- 
„sary of Lord Buddha next year. 


Work on the Marathi translation of the tenets of 
Buddhism from the original in Pali is being done in 
Poona. A Marathi Press has also been set up to 
print the copies. 

It is understood that Dr. | Ambedkar is planning * 
to undertake a country-wide tour to preach and pro- 
pagate amd persuade and prepare his followers for 
embracing Buddhism next year, when he himself will 
embrace the religion. An organisation, called the Bodh 
Jan Sangh, has already been formed for the purpose, 

And thus it may be that millions whose fore- 
fathers were penalised .by the Brahminists for their 
faith in Buddhism, would go back into the fold. 


Telephones and Democracy 
It seems telephones are a source of worry and 
anxiety even in the U.S.A., as the following extract 


from the Wozldover Press shows ; 


“Telephone talk has never beer completely prj- 
vate. This reporter has been in foreign areas where 
you have to shout so loudly into the mouthpiece that 
if the person you're talking to is no farther than. 20 
miles away, you might as well go out into the street 
and bellow. And if you’re on a party line in some sec- 
tions of the United States, you know that the juicier 
morsels of conversation are likely to become immediate 
topics for kitchen conferences throughout the neigh- 
borhood. 


e 
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“Aethai wire-tapping, | fis we have come to know 
about it, * is, however a very different thing. If it 
can’t be stopped by legislation—which seems rather 
doubtful—tge best alternative might be to have the 
telephone companies fix things up so any of us can 
listen in at any time on) anyone we want to. Then 
at least we'd all be more discreet. - 

“Laws will not work unless those charged with 
enforcing them set an example by ‘scrupulous obedience. 
Yet everyone understands by now that the Department 
of Justice at Washington, aware that wire-tapping is 
criminal, can’t go after the wire-tappers because it has 
been violating the law itself for many years. It can’t 
bring into court the findings from its wire-tapping 
because the illegality would ruin its cases. It does, 
nevertheless, wire-tap to secure leads that can be 
followed up by a search for evidence more legally 
found.. 

In a democracy this has a` startling sound. We 
know how Hitler played back recordings of private 
conversations to a flustered British diplomat. . We've 
heard the story of the American delegation settling 
into a Moscow hotel and commenting upon the cleanliness 
of everything except the corners of the meeting reom— 
whereupon, in Jess than 20 minutes, in came an agitated 
maid to attack those corners with a broom. 

“What you say may not matter. Many of us are s0 
openly outspoken there is no gulf between what wed 
say with the world’s ears to hear. But can you control 
what someone may say to you ? If the talk at the other 


end of the wire should be of a suspicious nature, you 


yourself are apt to be involved. The first sentence ever 
used over his experimental wire by Alexander Graham 
Bell was a somewhat peremptory order to his assistant : 
‘Mr. Watson, come here, I want you.’ If we can’t 
stop this sneaky, anti-democratic wire-tapping somehow 
and soon, a summons almost like Bell’s may one day 
reach your eardrums from some Commissar-like Big 
Shot. For along with suspected thieves, race track 
touts and subversives, thousands of innocent people, 
somewhere between Satan and Santa Claus, have already 
been made victims.” 

We are somewhat safe in this matter. Not that 
our official sleuths would stop at wire-tapping. On 
the contrary. Our safeguard lies in the difficulty of 
obtaining a telephone connection and maintaining an 
undisturbed talk of over a minute. 

First of all the telephone directories are so designed 
as to be of minimum service to any one below the 
rank of a super V.I.P. Then the question of getting 
the number is complicated . where there is a dial 
system, and a total gamble where it is manual. If 
you get the number*you may find three others have 
also joined the party. 


Hindu Marriage Bill 

At long last this bill was passed. It is curious 
that in the public opposition names came out which 
showed that mere rank, position, political record, or 
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University eduéation is no gudtanted against 
mediaevalism of the most degenerate type. All’s well 
that ends well, however, and we piit the news on 
record; 

“New Delhi, May 5.—The Hindu Marriage Bill 
was passed by the Lok Sabha today with a degree 
of unanimity which contrasted 
controversy it bas raised im recent years. When put 
to vote, only one lonely ‘no’ from the Hindu Maha- 
sabha member, Mr. V. G. Deshpande, could be 
heard among the chorus of ‘ayes’. Since the Bill was 
adopted in the same form as it was passed by the 
Rajya Sabha, it now requires only the President’s 
assent to become law. 

“As expected from his unremitting support to the 
Hindu Code, Mr. Nehru made it a {pomt to take 


part in the third reading. He saw the Bill as the first 


attempt to shake up the rigid structure of society 
and said it was essential for social freedom to be 
integrated with political and economic freedom. 
“The Prime Minister paid high tribute to the 
women of India. He was very proud and had faith, 
he said, in their ‘sense of duty, grace, charm, shy- 
ness, modesty, intelligence and spirit of sacrifice.’ He 
was not afraid to allow them to go forward. 
“Earlier, the House passed the clause giving the 
right to claim alimony to husbands as well as wives 
following an assurance by Mr. Pataskar that he 
would review it at the first suitable occasion.” 


Freedom for Austria 

We have given a detailed editorial elsewhere. We 
append below the comment that conveyed the news: 

“Vienna, May 15.—Austria became a free inde- 
pendent ‘nation today for the first time since Nazi 
troops goose-stepped in her territory in March, 1938. 

” “Church bells pealed the liberty message in every 
town and hamlet, callmg on seven million citizens to 
pray in thanksgiving before rejoicing with music and 
flowing tankards. 

“The Foreign Ministers of the U.S.A.,. Russia, 
Britain and France closed a turbulent era in Austrian 
history by putting their names to the long delayed 
State treaty restoring Austrian sovereignty. Their 
occupation troops will withdraw from landlocked 
Austria within 90 days of ratification and in any case 
not later than December 31 this year. | 

“Soviet concessions after ten years of intermittent ` 
argument enabled the four Powers to reach agree- 
ment on the State treaty last Thursday. In return 
for the concessions Austria will follow a neutral path 
in the East-West conflict.” 


Eden back in Power: 


The subjoined news-item -was the first communique 
on the victory of the Conservative Party in Britain: 
“London, May 27.—Sir Anthony. Eden, was firmly 
back ig pone as Britain’s Prime Minister tonight 


sharply with thase 
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with the strofigest House of Commons majority a 
Conservative Government thas commanded for a 
quarter of a century. His party, pledged to ‘prosperity 
through free’ enterprise,’ won a solid vote of confidence 


in the General Election held yesterday. 


“The nation’s verdict means that the Conser- 


iam, 


Vatives can govern for the next five years, secure Jn 
a “majojrity over all other parties of at least 54. For 
the past three and a half years since they scraped 
into power in 1951 they have never had a bigger 
margin than 18. 

“Sir Anthony Eden told cheering supporters in 
London that he believed that the younger generation 
had influenced the result. ‘There is no doubt that 
younger people felt there was a national job to be 
done for their country and they were not much in 
sympathy with the class hatred on which some people 
have fought the election. We shall do everything 
within our power to fulfil worthily the trust of the 
country, which has treated us with such generosity 
and also with such confidentce’,” ` 


The British Labor Party e 


The Conservative Party of Britain has won ` the 
Parliamentary elections with a far more comfortable 
majority than in the last elections. E 

The abject defeat that Labor has suffered ° is 
explained by various commentators in various ways, 
the most common being the success of the Tories in 
the building of a real Welfare State, and the 
intransigence of the strikers in essential spheres, The 
following comments, taken from the Worldover Press 
for April 8, gives. a vivid background to the Labour 
debacle: l 

London (WF).—The British Labor Party has. 
entered the most critical phase of its existence. The 
immediate threat is not of lost votes, and recent 
maneuvers—such as Clement Attlee’s vote in the 
Executive that barely. kept Aneurin Bevan from utter 
Party banishment—have postponed ny final split. 
But the whole Party has been made aware of inward 
and ‘spiritual disintegration. Mr. Bevan has done 
nothing more effectively than demonstrate how deli- 
cate is the substance which holds the labor movement 
together. 

The British labor movement has’ always contained 
a contradiction. The most numerous element in it, led 
by the trade unions, has never been keen on socialism. 
It has only wanted to get the best for the working 


_class members of a capitalist society. The most vocal 


element, dominant in constituency parties, has wanted 
to get rid of capitalism and introduce socialism. These 
two groups could work together well enough until 
1950; then the very success of the Labor Government 
brought the conflict to the front. 

The trade union element now wants no more 
socialism at any price. The other element does not 
quite know what it wants. The whole Partye was in 
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fact profoundly relieved when the Tory Governrient 
succeeded it, and since 1950 it has failed to agree 
upon, or even to discover, a vital program for the next 
election. + 


Bevan had what looked like a program. On the 
home front he demanded more socialism. What he 


meant by “socialism” was not clear, but the emotional 
appeal of his eloquence covered that up. On the 


forcign front he had a more definite policy, neutralism. + 


It is still neutralism of sorts which holds together the 
so-called “left wing” of The New Statesman, Tribune, 
Crossman, Driberg, Foot and the rest. 

But even neutralism has come to seem like a moth- 
eaten policy since Sir Richard Acland broke away on 
the hydrogen-bomb issue. Acland has a policy that is 
a straightforward moral repudiation of the Bomb. But 
what must still be called the “Bevanite” policy is not 
at all straightforward. It is based on a dislike of the 
United States, coupled with a fear of Russia, and it 
recalls the quasi-pacifism fashionable. in the 1930’s—a 
refusal to prepare for war combined with a refusal to 


- accept the full implications of non-violence. 


_ The Attlee policy is a more rational one: that: of 
full alliance with America. The 
Attlee policy is identical with the Conservative policy, 
and the Conservatives have shown themselves more 
accomplished in its execution. What is even more awk- 
ward for Attlee is that the Conservatives have also 
shown themselves, to many liberal-minded people, more 
skilled at administering a welfare state than the Labor 
Party was. 

A majority in both parties now stand for the wel- 
capitalist, part socialist) 
economy. and the alliance with America; and although 
the Labor Party introduced the welfare state and the 


mixed economy, it cani no longer offer them as its own.) 


platform to the electorate. It has got to persuade 
people it can run a mixed economy better than the 
Conservatives or invent a new platform—which it has 
not yet succeeded in doing. 


The repudiation of Bevan is a repudiation not only 
of a “demagogue,” but a repudiation of socialism. The 
left wing of Labor is no longer the most optimistic. 
Fabians like Crossman are disillusioned with the Civil 
Service state, because it has decayed into a form of 
technocracy. The old moral- spirit has gone. Ten 
years ago it would have been unthinkable that trade 
unionists should try to introduce a color bar,. but this 
is now happening in several places. Gambling, once 
condemned, is now an accepted source of Party funds. 


Tt is very conceivable that the British labor move« 
ment may develop a future on *American lines; many 
trade unions are as  pro-capitalist as the „big U.S. 
unions, and the Labor Party may forget socialism as 
the Democratic Party has forgotten states rights. The 
machine of the Party is more powerful and eficient 
than it has ever been. But it has never been so desti- 
tute of policy, — 
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trouble is that the ` 
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Rierathes Fims and Society 

The Statesman reports on May 22 that the 
rovernment of India had decided to ban the “horror 
omics.” Although the Government already had 
owers under the Press (Objectionable Matters) Act 
o take action on the matter, yet, with a view to 
lacing the matter beyond - dispute, the Union 
rovernment was reportedly considering legislation on 
ie lines of the recent British Act to ban the “horror 
mics,” 

This is a very’ -weltome news, 
ich literature exercised over 
aintedly exposed by the following news from 
ew York. Reuter reports: “A 14-year-old boy 
sused of butchering his seven-year-old playmate 
ith hatchet and knife, said, he got the idea ‘from 
ading ‘those horror comics,’ police alleged there. 

“Dr. Douglas Kelley, a psychiatrist said, the 
sused boy, David Drew, was avidly fond ‘of comic 
Joks that depicted torture and throwing people off 
iffs.’ Police at Oakland, California, said on May 19 
iat Drew admitted intentionally killing Stanley 
rank there on Tuesday. Earlier ibe had claimed the 
Jing was accidental.” 


A.P. Anti-Corruption Board 


The harmful effect 
the adolescents is 


The Government of Madhya Pradesh recently 


nounced the setting-up of a Complaints Board for 
ie purpose of enquiring into complaints of corruption 
inst Government servants. If the Board found 
ima facie grounds for further enquiry, it would 
ther undertake an enquiry itself or forward the 
mplaint to the head of the Department for making 
1. enquiry and communicating the results thereof to 
ie Board. Tne Board would then submit its report 
> the Minister-in-charge of the Board, the Hitavada 
ports, 

In an editorial article on the 14th May on the 
mstitution of the Board, the Hilavada writes that 
eé notification announcing the setting up of the 
oard was one of the-“most curious which we have 
ad in the State Gazette.” The preamble of the 
inouncement was not well-worded or sufficiently 
cplanatory. 

The newspaper writes that while a case of a 
jliceman taking a few pice from a rickshawpuller 
exchange for condoning the latters breach | of 
affic rules might be termed technically as corruption 
was not that kind of corruption that caused “public 
meern, “It is the corruption in high circles that has 
read an eczematic scar on the face of public life in 
Aadbya Pradesh.” In this perspective the decision 
' exclude Ministers from the purview of the Anti- 
orruption Board is regretted by the newspaper 
‘cording to which, without the power to investigate 
ses of corruption among Ministers “the Board will be 
effective and will be regarded by the public as simple 
hite-wash. 


3 


* 4 


, "There is ‘strong and wellfounded objection to 


, ‘viMWinisters or take an independent line’ 
piace their chances of continuing and fruitful employ- 
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The Central Government bill for the amend- 
ment of Indian Penal Code to give protection 


to Government servants in the matter of defamation 
was so worded as to give protection to the Ministers 
also. The Hilavada writes: “Ministers cannot have 
both ways; they ‘cannot claim protection as public 


servants in one sphere but in the matter of inquiricsem 


into corruption claim that as they are not Govern- 
ment servants they should be immune from the 
investigation of any special machinery set up to 
investigate cases of corruption.” 

The newspaper also criticizes the composition of 
the Board which was proposed to consist of four 
persons chosen from retired high ranking Government 
officers to be appointed by the State Government. 
any 
retired officer being appointed whether he is high 
ranking or low ranking. The retired official hankering 
after jobs has become a pathetic spectacle, courtesying 
and flunkeying to all and, sundry for a job which may 
help him to augment his slender pension such men, 


as a general rule, not taking excéption mto considera- 


tion, will not have the courage to stand up to the 
Which might 


mént in jeopardy.” 

The newspaper suggests that the Board should be 
composed of a functioning District Judge as the 
Chairman’ who was to be appointed on the recom- 
mendation of the High Court, another judicial officer 


„chosen by the chairman, and two police officers still 


in service. 

The suggestion for inclusion of two police officers 
is explained by the fact that they ‘as police officers 
could take suitable action against persons bringing 
false accusation against Government servants. The 
judicial members of the Board would function as the 
committee authority with the help of the two police 
officers. 


The newspaper writes that every year “a full 
summary of the Board’s recommendations in eyery 
case of corruption against Government servants must 
be placed on the table of the Vidhan Sabha for the 
scrutiny of the members” and if there was a case of 
corruption against a minister, “it should be obligatory 
on the ministry to publish in detail the results of the 
investigations conducted by the Board together with 
a report on the action taken.” 

We are in full agreement with the Hitavada. The 
same remarks, re corruption, would apply to almost ' 
all States. 

India-Pakistan Talks 

A delegation of the Government of Pakistan led 
by the Prime Minister, Mr. Mohamed Ah, visited 
New Delhi during thee middle of May for talks with 
the Government of India over the solutiog of the 
Kashmir problem. The Pak Premier was accompanied 
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by the Minister of Interior, Maj.-Gen. Iskander 
Mirza. Details of the talks between the representà- 
tives of the two Governments were not pub- 
lished. The communique issued after the conclusion 
of the talks said that the talks were “cordial and full” 
and would be continued “at a later stage after full 
weousideration has been given by both Governments to 
the various points that Had been discussed in the 
course of these meetings.” 

Discussing the motives of the Pakistan Prime 
Minister in visiting New Delhi now, the Vigil writes 
in an editorial article on May 21 that the Pakistan 
Government, least of all, could have any illusions 
about the practical use of the’ talks in moving the 
Kashmir question from its present position. The 
necessary initiative lay with the Pak Government. 
But the Pakistan Government,” the newspaper conti- 
nues, could not take any step, whether it be forward 
or backward, because “in either' case the Hazards 
would be too great for the present Pakistani Govern- 
ment to incur in view of the precariousness of its own 
moral and political position internally.” Thé Pak 
Government could not endanger the position by taking 
a forward step which would necessarily excerbate their 
relatoins with India. Neither they could take aby 
backward step which might look like giving up any 
previous, stand or claim. “So the talks,” writes the 
Vigil, “could be nothing more than an operation of 
marking time. The concurrence of the talks. between 
the two countries’ Education Ministers on the disposal 
of the India House Library and. those between the 
Indian Home Minister and -the Pakistani Minister 
for the Interior on steps forthe protection of temples 
and shrines ‘in both countries and for the prevention 
of border incidents has somewhat served to hide the 
emptiness of the note which was allotted to Shri 
Mohammed Ali to play.” 

Yet, the newspaper holds, the “play” was not 
without. a purpose inasmuch 'as it yielded some pres- 
tige to the tottering Pak regime. The situation was 
rather paradoxical. “It is because the position of the 
Pakistani Government. has become politically insecure 
and ‘that of the Pakistani Prime Minister especially 
so that’ the honours of a foreign visit were so des- 
perately sought.” In view of the uncertain future of 
the Pak Government it was not wise to any Govern- 


ment to make any far-reaching agreement or settle- “` 


ment with Pakistan depending on the word of its 
present Prime Minister who had no popular backing 
and might lose his present titular position any day 
in a political reshuffle. “But in a situation like this a 


show of being received with honour in another coun- 


try, of carrying on important discussions, ete. is ex- 
pected to be an aid and a prop to tottering prestige 
To impress public opinion at home proofs of being 
respected and taken seriously by other countries are 
assiduously sought. It was possibly for this reason 
that the Governor-General of Pakistan was, himself 
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so anxious to visit India sometime back al vould 
certainly have come if illness had not intefvened.” 
Referring to the political-constitutional tangle in 
Pakistan the newspaper remarks that the- Pakistan 
Prime Minister’s position was the most luGicrous one. 
“The Constituent Assembly was dissolved on 


October 24 last on the ground that it had lost its 


representative character and could no longer function 
and on the night before the Prime Minister had stated 


that the’ Constituent Assembly was functioning quite 


satisfactorily and was to pass the Constitution of 
Pakistan by December 25. So much for Mr, Moham- 


med Ali’s authority and sense of responsibility. What - 


prestige can ‘accrue to Pakistan. through a channel 
like this?” the Vigil concludes. 

We would ask another question. What useful 
purpose do such talks serve, beyond giving scope to 
the rulers of Pakistan for bluffing their own people. 
After every such talk all reports and remarks in the 
Pakistani press vary from the official hand-out 
in India, to an astonishing degree. 

Nekowal Incident 

Twelve persons—six armymen and six civilians 
were killed on May 7 when Pakistani police opened 
fire from across the Jammu border without the 
slightest provocation from the Indian side. According 
to a spokesman of the Indian Ministry of Defence, 
the incident was one of the most serious since the 
ceasefire in 1948. Most of the horrifying details cf 
the incidents were deliberately withheid from the 
public by the Government of India. But whatever 
little was known left no doubt the hideous nature 
of the crime committed by the ‘Pakistani police. 

Major S. R. Badhwar, a spokesmain of the Govern- 
ment of India; said, they had been supervising the 
ploughing of land in Nekowal—a village on 
Indian side of Jammu-Sialkot border which was sur- 
rounded on three sides by Pakistan territory— 
accompanied by five civilian tractor drivers and four 
other civil employees when Pakistani polece had 
opened fire from all sides using a variety of weapons 
including “light machine guns. Jn self-defence, the 
Indian Army escort had then returned the. fire. After 
the arrival of the local UN observer team, the firing 
had stopped at. about 5-30 p.m. resulting in twelve 
deaths. This had happened’ on May 7 


the news of the incident ‘lodged a strong protest with 
the Pakistan Government over the incident. The 
Pakistan Government, at first, though not denying 
responsibility, attempted to put the, blame on the 
victims themselves. However, Mr. Mohammed lj 


on his arrival in New Delhi, fully .regr etted the 


.. incident and assured of ample steps for.the punish- 


ment of the. guilty and for the prevention of the 
recurrence of such incidents. The UN observers’ team 
also reportedly put the blame on Pakistan authorities. 

The Vigil in an editorial note says: “One of the 


“ 
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The Government of India immediately on receipt 


or" 
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ready beulpfits, for the* Pakistani Government, 
Mohammed Ali and his party’s visit to New Delhi 
was the curb it induced on the expression of Indian. 
feeling overethe ghastly affair of Nekowal.” 
Referring to the initial Pakistani complacency, 
the newspaper expresses some doubt if the Pakistan 
Government would accept adverse report of the UN 
observers’ team as final. It fears that no action would 
be taken unless India pressed for it with vigour and 
determination. “Speedy action in this matter is 
necessary not only for the redress of a past wrong but 
for the prevention of incidents like this in future 
which spell a grave menace to the people on both 
sides of the border. If nothing is done about the 
Nekowal affair soon enough’ there will be little con- 
idence felt in the agreement just concluded between 
the Home Minister of India and his Pakistani counter- 
part on steps to minimise chances of border clashes.” 


India Blamed for Dispute 

Interested quarters in Pakistan are, 
trying to put the blame at India’s doors for Pakistan’s 
trouble with Afghanistan. This, however, is no depar- 
ture from customary practice of the rulers of Pakistan. 
A news-item published on May 23 in the Star, a 
weekly news magazine published from Lahore is 
significant, The newspaper reports: 

“Star-man reliably understands that the trouble 
in Afghanistan has been fomented by Britain and 
India as a counterblast to American influence in this 
region, The anti-Pakistani propaganda is being con- 
ducted under the joint auspices of these two countries 
who have in recent months toed the same line and 
showed unanimity on a number’ of international pro- 
blems. This war of nerves, it is understood, is part of 
a cold-war to weaken U.8.-Pakistan front recently 
forged for certain common purposes.- The suggestion 
that Soviet Russia is backing Afghanistan is ruled out 
by the experts as, according to them, it is unimagin~ 
able that Kabul rulers who dread even a semblance 
of political democracy and social justice should flirt 
with a rabid Communist country.” 

The Id message of Miss Fatima Jinnah may also 
be construed to be in harmony with the above. Only 
she goes further and even accuses. her own govern- 
ment. 


Sino-Indonesian Treaty ae. 

One of the most notable by-products’ -of the 
Afro-Asian Conference at Bandung was the gonelusion 
of a treaty between the People’s ‘Republic of China 
and the Republic of Indonesia on the dual natiénality 
of the Chinese in Indonesia (already briefly reported 
last month). In this” treaty, signed at Bandung on 
April 22 by Mr. Chou En-lai and Dr. Sunario, “the 
basis has been laid for a better understanding between 
Indonesia and the Chinese People’s Republic and 
several other South-East Asian countries with a large 
Chinese population,” | writes Antara, the Indonesian 


apparently, l 


of news agency. Antara adds: “The coincidence of the 


signing of this treaty and the Bandung Conference 
has been generally seen as a demonstration of China’s 
desire to establish and maintain good relations 
between that country and its neighbours.” 

_ The Agreement contained a preamble and four- 
teen articles a summary of which is given below: 

By the treaty the two-countries agreed that a 
person possessing at the same time the citizenship of 
the Republic of Indonesia ‘as well as the citizenship 
of the People’s Republic of China should choose 
between the two citizenships:on the basis of his or 
her free will in two years’ time after the coming into 
force of the agreement, 

“Persons considered of age under this agreement 
are those who are full eighteen years of age, or those 
who are not yet full eighteen but already married.” 

Anybody with dual citizenship wishing to retain 
his or her citizenship of. one of the two contracting 
countries ‘should under the agreement notify his or 
her’ desire to abandon the citizenship of the other 
country -to` the Government of the country whose 


citizenship he or she wished to retain. 


“Provisions for choosing the citizenship laid down 
under this Article (3) basically also apply to persons 
with dual citizenship as mentioned under Article 1 
residing outside the territory of the Republic. of 
Indonesia and the People’s Republic of China.” 

A person who once indicated his or her choice of 
the citizenship of one ofthe two countries would 
automatically lose his or her citizenship af the other 
country. 


Anybody with dual sence who did not express 
bhe choice of citizenship within two years would be 
“considered to have chosen , the citizenship of the 
Republic of Indonesia when his or her father’s side 
is of Indonesian descent and shall. be considered to 
bave chosen the citizenship of China when his or her 
father’s side is -of Chinese descent.” When the rela- 
tion of such a person with | ‘the father was uncertain 
the citizenship of the person would be determined 
by the descent of his or her mother from the 
mother’s father’s side, e.g., if the mother of such a 
person was of Indonesian descent from her father’s 
side, the person would be deemed to be of Indonesian 
citizenship and vice versa if the mother from her 
father’s side was of Chinese descent. 

Persons not yet of age at -the- time the agree- 
ment came into force should choose their citizenship 
within one‘year after coming to age. 
time such persons failed to express their choice they 


would be considered “voluntarily to have’ chosen the 
citizenship hitherto adopted while still under age.” 


say, 
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If a person after adopting the citizenship, 8 
of China, left that country and settled permanently 
outside its borders and regained the citizenship of 


Indonesip then that" Cees would automatically lose © 
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his or her Chinese citizenship. Sunilatly ue other 


way round. 


The citizenship of the children born within the - 


two countries would be determined according to the 
citizenship of their parents or of the father. A child 
citizen of one ‘country, legally adopted by a citizen 
of the other country while still under fifteen years of 
age would be deemed to have lost bis original 
citizenship and have become the citizen of the 
country of his foster parent. 

Article 10 says: “When a citizen of the Republic 
of Indonesia marries a ‘citizen of the People’s Republic 
of China each respectively shal] retain his or -her 
citizenship before the marriage unless one of them 
’ by his or her own will applies and obtains citizenship 
of the other. When he or she obtains the citizenship 
of the other, automatically he or she loses his or her 
original citizenship.” 

Each of the parties pledged to urge its citizens 
residing in the territory of the other party “to abide 
by the laws and customs of the State in which they 
reside and not to ‘participate in political activities of 
the country in which they reside.” 

The treaty would come into force from the date 
of the exchange of ratification to be held in Peking 
and would run for twenty years “and shall continue 
to be in force unless one of the. contracting parties 
desires to annul it” and notified such desire in writ- 
ing one year before its proposed termination. 

Both the Chinese and Indonesian texts would be 
equally vahd. 

Diplomatic observers have already pointed the 
great significance of the treaty as a basis for the 
solution of the “Chinese problem” of a number we 
South-East Asian countries. 

Mr, Aziz of the- Ceylon Democratic Congress 
recently urged the adoption of the underlying 
principles of the Sino-Indonesian Treaty for the solu- 
tion of the problem of the people of Indian descent 
in Ceylon. 

Mr. Ho Hsiang-ning, Chairman of the Overseas 
_ Chinese Affairs Commission of the Government of 
China, says in. a statement published in Peking 
People’s Daily that the Sino-Indoncsian treaty re- 
flected China’s desire to solve the problems - of 
Chinese overseas and her consistent policy not to 
interfere in-the internal affair of the countries where 
the Chinese were residing. _ 

He said: “In accordanee with Premier Chou 
En-lai’s instructions we are now considering, solution 
of the dual nationality question with other countries 
through diplomatic channels on the basis of friendly 
oe first and foremost, with those South-East 

ce ae countries that have diplomatic relations with 
hina.’ 

He, however, warned those`Govemments who 
were perseguting Chinese residents and were attempt- 
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ing to deprive the Chinese of their right tg education 
in their own language and to pursue their economic 
activities without being persecuted, and said that 
China would not give. up her responsibility to protect 
the legitimate rights and interests of Chinese resi- 
dents abroad leaving them to be persecuted. “Resort- 
ing to force like’ this ‘to solve the question of dual 


nationality cannot lead to any solution,” Mr. Ho 
Hsiang-ning adds. 
; 
Austria Regains Independence 
Austria regained her independencėé'as a demo- 


cratic sovereign state after seventeen years, when the 
Austrian State Treaty was signed in Vienna on 
May 15 by the representatives of USSR, USA, UK, 
France and Austria. As agreement of the Powers on 
the. proposed treaty was announced by the Vienna 
Radio on the 12th May ‘the Viennese shouted, and 
danced on the streets of the capital city’, reports 
Reuter. . l B 

The treaty followed: closely the draft of- the 
Austrian Treaty agreed to by the USSR, UK, USA 
and France, in 1949, when agreement had been reached 
on all but five of the 59 articles. Since then however 
no further progress was made though in the mean- 
while the Western Powers and the USSR protested 
their eagerness. to reach agreement. 

An Austrian delegation headed by the Federal 
Chancellor Julius. Raab and Vice-Chancellor, Dr. 
Adolf Sharf visited Moscow during the first fortnight 
of April, 1955 at the invitation of the Soviet Govern- 
ment. Discussions were held between the representa- 
tives of ‘the two governments from April 12 to 15, 
1955 at the conclusion of which a joint communique 


was issued indicating their agreement on the terms of. 
'a State treaty re-establishing an independent Austria, 


The Austrian Delegation gave an assurance of 
Austrian, neutrality and not-alignment to any military 
bloc as also of her intention not to allow the esta- 
blishment of military bases. on Austrian territory. 

The Soviet Union also agreed to transfer to 
the withdrawal from Austria of the occupation forces 
of the Four Powers after the entry into force of the 
Austrian State Treaty, and mot later than December 
31, 1955. They also agreed to accept deliveries entirely 
in Austrian goods the equivalent of 150 million 
dollars which the USSR was entitled to receive under 
Article 35 of the draft State Treaty of 1949. 

<The. Soviet Union also agreed to transfer, to 
Austria, immediately upon the coming into force of 
the State Treaty, the property of the Danube Ship- 
ping Company for compensation. It also signified its 
readiness to cede to Austria its rights, held under 
Article 35 of the State Treaty, to the oil fields and 
refineries in exchange for deliveries of crude oil in 
quantities to be agreed upon. 


The Soviet Government also acceded to the 
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quest of Whe Austrian Government for the release 
' Austrian war prisoners detained in the USSR. 


On April 19, the “Soviet Foreign Minister in ` 
entical notes invited the Foreign. Ministers of the . 
SA, UK and France to a confererice . in Vienna for - 


te examination of the question of the. conclusion of 


State Treaty on Austria. The Westérn’ Governments: 


‘cepted the invitation and meetings were held: 
etween the Foreign Ministers of the Big Four with 
ie Austrian representatives culminating in the 
gnature of the State Treaty on’ May 15. 

The restoration’ of Austrian sovereignty is wi- 
oubtedly an .évent of great international significance, 
nd will help lessen the’ atmosphere of tension pervad- 
i the international scene. It shows that given 
sodwill on all sides agreement on the solution of 
ternational problems isnot after all an inipossible 
ang. .As an instance ‘of agreement between the 
ISSR aad the Western nations ‘it will be highly 
relcomed by the peace-loving peoples of the world. 

Commenting on the Austrian Treaty Pravda 
rites on May 16: “The conclusion of the State 
‘reaty is an important event both in the history of 
he Austrian people and in the development of the 
elations between the States of Europes. Peace and 
ecurity in the Buropean continent will be re-inforced 
y the agreement reached on the Austrian problem, 
"hich will help to ease international tension.” 

The newspaper notes with satisfaction the decla- 
ation of the Big Four of their readiness to respect 
ustrian neutrality and expresses the hope that other 
tates would adopt the same course. Austria would 
aake a declaration which would impose upon her an 


aternational commitment to adhere to a permanent. 


tatus of neutrality on the model of Switzerland. 
The Treaty also giaranteed Austria’s economic 

ndependence, adds the newspaper. The former 

yerman assets had been made the property of the 


\ustrian State. The Treaty contained a provision 


inding Austria not to transfer to foreign subjects 
he rights to the formér German assets, oil fields and 
o the oil refineries turned over to Austria by the 
soviet Union. Another provision guaranteed against 
he transfer to German wapital of the former German 
mterprises in the Western zones of Austria, “This 
ettlement of the problem of the former German 
ssety is all the more important since it has been 
ully agreed upon by the Four’ Powers and ` by 
Austria,” writes Pravda. vite 

Another very important provision of re “State 
fraty bound Austria to refrain from discrimmation 
n her trade with other’ countries.- i 

The News Chronicle (London) writes under the 
wading “They Waltz in Vienna” on May 14 that 
vith Austrian independence regained a new page of 
ustory opens for that country. “All the world knows 
he treaty has been made possible by a change of 


Soviet policy,” but had it not been for the ae, of 
the Russians to agree to what they had now accepted 
the treaty ‘could have been, signed ten years ago, 
comments the newspaper. | 

“The Russians were careful, first, to ensure that 
although Austria’s outlook is Western, she should be 
made a neutral State, unable to join the Western 
European union. Next, the Russians mented an 
Eastern NATO, which enables them to withdraw their 
troops not many miles’ to legally-occupied bases im 
satellite countries. The West simultaneously, with- 
draws over the Alps, the West is placed much} further 
away. 

“So, having taken no chances, Russia frees 
Austria; and there is waltzing oe in Vienna,” the 
newspaper condéludes. 

The Manchester Guardian writes on May |14 that 
the Western Powers and the USSR had taken only 
four weéks tö agree on what bad kept them lat odds 
for nine years. l i 

The newspaper notes that the four-Power! guaran- 
tee of Austrian neutrality would not be written into 
the treaty but would’ be so worded as to | protect 


- rather than to-fetter Austria. She would be; flanked 


by members of the Atlantic alliance to the north and 
south, and she would have a long, vapen DE 
frontier with Communist States to the east. “But 
utiless the general European climate should} worsen, 
she can ihave a free and not unpleasant. life. [She has 
learnt in the hard? school to fear the dictatorial 
embrace, wherever it comes from,” adds the 
Manchester Guardian. 

President Rajendra Prasad in a message _congra- 
tulated the people of Austria on the “ors ment of 
their freedom. 


U.S. Aid Policy in Asia and Elsewhere 


President Eisenhower in a message to the Con- 
gress on April 20 requested authority and funds 
amounting to 3,530 million dollars to carry] out the 
Mutual Security programme during the i year 
1956 beginning from July this year. 

Mr. John Foster Dulles, U.S. Secretary of State, 
in his testimony before the U.S. Senate.} Foreign 


Relations Committee on May 5 urging congressional 


authorisation of the amount recommended y Presi- 
dent- Eisenhower, defined the policy the ` U.S. 
Government proposed to follow in regard toj granting 
of economic and military aid .to other countries, 

All U.S. aid would henceforth. be’: distributed 
through the’ Department of State—all the affairs of 
the, Foreign Operations ‘Administration, so lone headed 
by Mr. Harold E. Stassen, being transferred to that 
Department except: for certain military functions 
which would be administered by the Defence Depart- 
ment in close eo- ordination with the Department of 
State. 

Of the total. fund ‘of 3530 million dollars Tequested 


eo 


' (chiefly West Berlin) $2in..,; 
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under the M.S. Program, approximately one-half or 
$1717.2 million was intended to be used directly to 
maintain and build up the military forces of Govern- 
ments friendly to the USA. In additica to that a 
further sum of $1000.3 million, about a quarter of 
the: total, was designed for what was called “defence 
support.” 

“By direct military aid and ‘defence apati 
Mr. Dulles said, “(here is made’ available for the 
defence of the free world far larger military forces 
than would be available if the same amount of 
money was spent on our own military.” 

Direct, military aid and “defence support” thus 
accounted for approximately 75 per cent of the total 


fund. The remaining 25 per cent, or $812,500,000 was - 


designed “for programs unreleted to military pur- 
poses.” The principal items were: $337,000,000 «for 
economic aid to Asia, of which $200 million was for 
“special fund for regional development.” There were 
funds for teebnical co-operation in’ the damount of 
$172 million. And $100 million was designed as & 
contingent fund for the President. Distribution of 
the non-military aid would be, as: “follows: Europe 
` Middié:, “Past $179m., 
Asia $337.5m., and others inehiding ‘contingency 
$222.5m. Sait 58 te 
Mr. Dulles said that dice was. shift of 
emphasis from Europe to. Asia, in. “thé. proposed pro- 
gram. “In addition to continuthg and’. jn, some case 
creasing present programmes in the free countries of 
Asia, particularly, the technical assistance programmes, 
the Pres ident has"requested a special fund for discre- 
tionary use in ‘Eastern and Southern Asia,” he added. 
The United; States . ‘had joined the sessions of the 
consultative committee of the Colombo Plan for Co- 
operative, Economic: Development in South and 
South-East Asia but Mr. Dulles made it clear that 
“the United ‘States would retain full control over the 
use ‘of. the fund just as we do in the case of the 
touniny programmes.” 

„In a question and answer period following his 
absve testimony, Mr. Dulles told the committee that 
the U.S. Government had abandoned an earlier 
policy. ‘of earmarking funds in advance on a country- 
by-country basis. : He reminded the committee of the 
necessity at times. to meet acute unforeseen needs. 

Mr.' Harold €E. Stassen, Director of Foreign 
O Opérations Administration, jn his testimony before 

the committee on May 6, pointed to the “basia shift 
of emphasis away from the highly developed areas of 
the world towards | other critical areas,” in the 
programme, ce 4 - 

He said:” “Asia is the focal point of present Com- 
_‘munist pressure and the area whose future direction, 
either ,towards domination by» Communism, or free- 
dom and independence, will be crucial in the long- 
range struggle of freedom, against oppregsion. In 


are under the’ constant threat of overt 
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dition to direct military Sssistanes in he form, of 
weapons and training, funds are requested in. the 
Mutual Society Program in the amount of 


$1,317,000,000 to meet the defence suppdtt and direct. 


forces support needs of countries in the area which 


aggression as well as internal subversion. 
part of these funds is proposed for programmes 


Communist `- 
A major > 
in: 


Korea, Formosa, Cambodia, Laos and Viet Nam, all’ w 


of which are confronted with situations of extreme 
crises, 
for similar types of support to Pakistan, 


oe 


Funds are also included within this amount“ 
Thailand,.~ 


and the Philippines, who -have firmly and courageously. .' 
taken their stand on ‘the side of «freedom against- 


aggression and are 
Organisation.” = RAS ig ae a 

Mr. Stassen said: “Ar importiint new element in 
the proposed Mutual . ‘Security Programme for the 
coming year is the President’s Firhd' for Asiah Econo- 
mic Developments, a “new: concept of assistance 
towards helping to meet, the critical needs of ‘all of 
free Asia for orderly, long-range economic growth. 

$200 million was “earmarked for the President's 
åsian Eeonomic Development Fund. Funds were also 
provided for the continuation of development assist- 
ance to other Asian countries, principally India. 

India was to get aid totalling $85m.--$70m. being 
earmarked for economic development arid $l5m. for 
technical ‘assistance. 


Recently a ten-nation conference of Asian mem-. 


bers of the Colombo Plan‘ consultative committee was 


held at Simla at the invitation of the Government: 
aspects of the problem ' 
notably U.S. aid,” the: 


of India “te consider ‘certain 
of utilization of externa] aid, 
participating countrics being Cambodia, 
Japan, Laos, Nepal, Pakistan, Thailand, Viet 
and India. Malaya, Singapore, North Borneo 
Sarawak had a common’ representative. 
refused the invitation to» attend the 
Burma did not attend.. .. 

The conference after. discussion of a Japanese 
proposal rejected the idea of an intermediate regional 
organization for the utilization of foreign aid and 
recommended that all additional foreign aid, includ- 
ing U.S. aid, should continue bilaterally as at present 
and strengthened as far as possible. 

o The suggestion for the creation of a regional 
organization for the utilisation of U.S. aid, it may 
be ‘remembered, was originally put forward by Mr. 
Harold Stassen during his Asian tour a few months ago. 

The conference also pointed to some, maly 


Indonesia, 
Nam 


conferentie. 


procedural, difficulties: which had arisen in the utiliza- ` 
“The aid has to bé used within | 


tion of foreign aid. 
a specified period, but there are problems of the aid 
not being sanctioned in time or difficulties created | 
by shifting conditions and regulations, on account of 
which the aids lapse.” 


and i 
Ceylon 





_ members’), ih, the - Manila, Pact ` 





‘Regurdfhg ‘the question of setting up a special 
ional fun¥i to meet balance of payments difficulties 
| promote intra-regional trade on the model of the 
ropean Payments Union, the conference, while ‘re- 
nising thaf counteracting the instability of export 
ces of the products of the region .was one of the 
ic problems, “considered that; action can usefully 
taken tó solve it only. when there: ave «lear indi- - 
ions, that substantial sums required for the purpose 
setting up such a fund are forthcoming.” 

The rejection by tie Asian nations of the sugges- 
o for an intermediate regional organization for the 
lization of foreign aid’ resulted in a hardening of 

Pape sgn in. Ọ, g: Rongvess to President Eisen- 
vers $200 million ” “Astin, ‘,Eeonomic Development 
ad, Reuler reports. : According, .to Senator John 
irkman, a demiocrati dus ‘rember’ "of the Senate 
‘eign, Relations’ Commibes : it: was possible “that 
Agress will eithér: clitniivate m fund or cut it 


Fi 
b 


stantially.” Aa E A t 


ist Huropean Treaty. G anoa 
An East European ‘Treaty, Organisation formally 
le into being on May’ 14 ‘with the conclusion of a 
aty of Friendship, Co-dperation and Mutual, Assis- 
ce by eight European , natios supported by the 
ple’s Republic of China.“ 

In November-December, 1954, a conference of the 
it European nations with an observer from China, 
s held in Moscow to consider their attitude to the 
is Peace Treaties. The Moscow conference opposed 
ralification of the Paris Treaties, and declared that 
the event of their ratification the participating 
niries would adopt joint measures of defence. Ib 
; further declared that the conference nations 
ild meel again to consider concrete measures for a 
ib. defence command. ` 


Accordingly, after the ratification of the Paris 
alies, “the ` eight ountries—A lbania, Bulgaria, 
ihoslovakia, Eastern. Gerinany, Hungary, Poland, 
nania “and USSR-Awhich ‘took: ¿part in the Moscow 
ference, met in Warsaw, capital of Poland, for 
r days from May, {1 tò 14, and after discussions 
cluded a Treaty of Iriendship, Co-operation snd 
tual Assistance and decided to set up a joint com- 
id of the armed forces of the State signatories of 
treaty. Each country’s delegation was headed by 
Prime Minister. Mr. Peng Te-Hwai, | Deputy 
ne Minister and Minister for Defence of” ‘the 
iple’s Republie of China, attended the conferente 
an observer from China. 


"The unified command of. the armed forces of the 
it countries would "have . its headquarters im 
scow and ewould be headed’ by Marshal of the 
iet Union, I. S. Koney, . whose Name became 
ous. during the Second World War. The Defence 
listers: or other military leaders of the signatory 
niries were appointed Deputy Commanders-in- 


NOTES © 


l 


Chief and given command of the armed forces assigned 
to the unified armed forces by each respective signa- 
tory country. The question of participation of the 
German Democratic Republic in measures pertaining 
to the armed ‘forces of, the unified command. would be 
considered later on. l ' 

The Treaty made in four. languages contains eleven 
articles and a preamble. 

‘The preamble while reaffirming the desire of the 
contracting parties “to establish a system of collective 
security in Europe based on the participation of all 
European States” states their conviction of the neces- 
sity of taking measures “to safeguard their security 
and maintain peace in Europe” im view of the rati- 
fication of the Paris agreements envisaging the forma- 
tion of Western European Union and remilitarization 
of Western Germany. 

. By Article 1 the parties undertook “to refrain in 
their international relations from the threat or use of 
force” and to solve their problems by peaceful means. 

The countries declared their readiness cane 
to co-operate .in all international actions aimed ë 
safeguarding international peace and security and 7 
the general.) reduction’, of armaments aud production 
of atomic, . hydrogen: pag. ‘other weapons of mass des- 
trdetion, 4 orr ct 

They: would « discuss’ among themselves matters of 
common inlérest’ iid would, hold mutual ‘consultations 
for joint defence: and - ‘tHe maintenance: of peace 
‘ whenever. there. was’ a’threat of armed attack on one 
or more 6f the signatories. 

In such cases of armed threat the signatories 
would render all help including militaty help in- 
dividually and jointly to the State. dr‘ States thus 


pe 


threatened and would immediately. Hold mutual con- | 


sutations regarding tue joint measurés:, _necessary to 
be ‘taken to restore peace. The méasures thus tuken 


would be communicated to the UN Security Council 
and would be terminated immediately upon the adop- ` 
tion of any measures by the Security Couneil’ for the” 
restoration and maintenance of internatioñal, peace and. 


security. i 
Under Article 5, the parties 


also “také other co-ordinated meastizes necessary” ‘to 
strengthen . their defence capacity” 
against aggression. | RE Ry 


Article 6 provides for the getting up - “of ai“Giolitical | 


consultative committee, in. Which each State signatory 
to the treaty will be représ sétited by a, meïnber .of the 


government or another specially appointed. representa- ` 
tive to effect the consultations” betatecn the signatory - 
States under the treaty and ta, discuss, problems oi | 


implementing the treaty. 

The parties undertook not to join any céalition, 
alliance or treaty which wan counter to. this treaty and. 
declared that none.,of their international commit- 
ments werg against the’ treaty. 


vt 


“agreed: to set “up a 
unified command of their armed forves,”, and: would - 


for i protection 
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i ‘wohl said, 


They would promote mutual co-operation for the 


consolidation of evonomic and relations 
among them. 

The treaty was open for accession to other States 
“irrespective of their social and State systems which 
will express readiness through participation in the 
present treaty to promote the pooling of efforts of 
the peace-loving States in order to safeguard peace 
and security of the nations,” says Article 9. 

The Treaty would come into force when all the 
Signatory States had deposited their instruments of 
ratification with the Government of the Polish People’s 
Republic. 

The Treaty would remain in force for twenty years 
at the first instance and, unless notice of denunciation 
was given by any party to the Polish Government 
one year prior to the expiry of that term, for another 
ten years, 

Article 11 adds: “In case ‘a system of collective 
<- security is established in’ Europe and a general 
European treaty of collective security is conkeluded 


to this end, for which the contracting parties shall 


“cultural 


© steadfastly strive, the present’ ‘treaty ¢shall lose its, 


Mena on the day when a getter Eee treaty 
enters into force.” ane a 
All four texts—Russian, . _Geringas 
~Czech—would be equally valid. s , 
At the time of the signing .; "oft. the “Treaty, the 
Prime Minister of the German’ ‘Deinocratic Republic, 
Herr Otto Grotewoh! said that the conclusion of the 


treaty would help the German people in their struggle 


"Polish and 


for the peacéful and democratic reunification of Ger-. 
many which ‘he declared to be the main task of his. 


Government, “In “sighing this Treaty of Friendship, 
Co-operation, ahd ‘Mutual Assistance,” Herr Grdte- 
“the. Government of the’ German Déemo- 
cratic’ Republic proceeds from the premise that’ a 
unified Gérmahy would be free of the objections 
assumed by one’or the other part of Germany under 
the military=political treaties and 
eluded’ before its reunification.” . 

. Lass says, “The . conference recéived with full 
understariding and took note of the aforesaid declara- 
tion of the Government of the’ German Democratic 
Republic. ‘we 

The ae server from China, General Peng Te-Hwei 


a endorsed on behalf of China the decisions adopted 





by the conference and said: 
the Government of the People’s Republic of China’ 


“I declare on behalf: of 


that the ‘Government and the ‘six hundred million 
people of China fully solidarize themselves with and 
support the newly signed Treaty . . . We are con- 
vinced, that’ the'‘stietess of the present Cona will 
pr omote the further unity of the peace-loving coun- 
tries and’ peoples and will make a substantial contri- 
bution to strengthening peace and security both in 
Europe ard throughout the world.” 

The Soviet newspaper Pravda editorially’ writes 


X 


‘meeting | is, indeed, political 


agreements . eon. 


ef- > 
on May 15 that it was dtéfic wall “to ove} stimate the 
positive influence which the decisions of the Warsaw: 
Conference exert and will be exerting on the inter- 
National situation.” According to. the pewspaper, the 
treaty was a defensive one. The-setting up of the 
political consultative committee envisaged in the’ 
tredty would be -an important step towards strength- 
ening -friendship and mutual understanding. It also 
provided for increased economie and čultural co- 
operation among . the’ parties. 

“To contrast to the closed’ military alignments 
formed by ‘the: imperialist- powers,’ the eight-power 
treaty is open to other States regar ‘dléss of their social 
and political systems. This. feature of” the treaty: also 
testifies to its defensive nature . as “well as to the 
defensive nature of the organisation which is created 
on its basis,” remarks the Pravda. 

The London Times, in an editorial ar title on ‘the 
eve of the Moscow Conference writes that’ the meet- 
ing was political rather than military. . 

Discussing the’ implications of a unified command 
of the armed forces, ‘the _ newspaper writes that the 
immediate purpose of. unifigation appeared “to give 
legal standing to the presenee “of Russian troops in 
the satellite ‘countries to allow the East German 
police to emerge openly as an army, thereby producing 
a reply to West German rearmament, and to provide 
the Russians with a diplomatic bargaining counter. 

“Now that the West has ratified the Paris agree- 
ments, Russia can say, as Marshal Zhukov -has 
already said, that extra steps to guarantce the security 
of Russia and her allies have to be taken. The Warsaw 

rather than military:” 
(16th May). pi t. 

The Manchester Guärdian of the same date 
writes: “The conference at Warsaw, like that in Paris, 
stands outwardly for the division of Ge rmany and of 4 
Europe. Marshal Bulganii: will be’ there fo dot the“ 
2’s of the ‘division.’ ʻo’ > 

“Yet a new Eastern alliance may also enable M. 
Molotov to make concessions of the great powers ever 
got down to real bargaining over the mutual with- 
drawal of power from Gentral Europe. The proposal 
might run: ‘If you will dissolve West Germany’s 
military alliance with you, we will dissolve East 
Germany’s military alliance with us,’ and so on. 

“So far as formality went, both sides would then 
be able to give up equivalent positions of strength, 
Of ‘course, formality does not mean much: A settle- 
ment, if it comes, must make for a‘ real withdrawal 
of power, not the tearing up of pieces of paper. Wut 
formality sometimes helps, especially when prestie ge is 
at stake.” ° 

Speaking about- the ‘significance of the Warsaw 
Conference one might refer the fact that it was the 
first occasion since the Potsdam Conference of 1945 
that a Soviet Prime Minister travelled out of his’ 
couulry to attend an international conference, 
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Tue most important social movement in modern 


India ig that of education, Education attained a very‘ 


high degree of development in the Vedic, Buddhistie, 
and. early ‘Hindu periods. But with ‘the decline of 
Hindu ` civilization and especially during. the periods 
of foreign. Invasions, conquests, pillage, and destruc- 
„tion, there reigned chaos’ and confusion in the coun- 
try. Most of the educational centers and universities 


declined and deteriorated and were even destroyed 


by the invaders., With the rise of Moghul rule, there 
was a general revival of culture, especially in arts and 
crafts, architecture, painting, dancing and musia. But 
between the decline of Moghul rule and the rise of 
British .rule there. was another period of chaos and 
confusion which was followed by the decline’ of both 
Hindu and Moslem educational systems. “At the 
beginning of the 19th century; after a long period of 
loreign invasions and ‘internecine wars, Indian learn- 
ing was at low ebb, 
printed books either: in the classical languages or in 
the -vernaculars. ae 
ENquse lirema O ee 

The elevation. of, the educational system from this 
low level became an outstanding problem of India- in 
the very begiining of British rule. | Attempts were 
made by several organised bodies, 
Orientalisis, the Missionaries, and. the Anglicists; to 
reconstructj India’s educational system on a sound and 
solid basis; 


The Grientalists: In spite of great 
changes, there had still existed in India a network 
of indigenous educational institutions coming down 
from time .immemorial, such as the Tols or higher 
Sanskrit institutes for education . of the Brahmin 
students in philosophy, science, and literature and also 
the Pathsalag or elementary schools for the education 
of the lower castes. Similar educational institutions 
also developed in India under Moslem rule, especially 
during the Moghul period, such as the 
for ‘higher education of the Moslems, including Arabic 
and Persian languages and the Koran, and the Mak- 
tabs or the lower schools for the education of the 
masses. Some of the higher educational institutes in 
the north-are still.to-be found: in Nabadwip, Mithila, 
and: Banaras for the Hindus and ' in Murshidabad, 
Patna, Agra and. Delhi for the Moslems. 
victory at Plassey in 1757 and the assumption of the 


Dewany of Bengal in 1765, the East India -Company 


Practically acquired the economic control of Bengal 
and did everything possible to win the goodwill of 
the people, both -Hindus and -Moslems.) Warren 
Hastings founded a Madrasah at Calcutta for 
Moslems: in- 1781 and Jonathan Duncan, the British 








1, Interim Report of the Indian Statutory ‘Commission, Sep- 


tember, 1929; Cmd, 3407, p. 9. 
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. . and there-were hardly any ` 


especially the | 


external. 


Madrasahs. 


After. the 


the’ 


` letter, on Lord Amherst, 





Redident,.founded a Sanskrit Colles at Banaras im °° "3 


1792 in order to secure trained Moslem and Hindu 
scholars to Serve as assistants to . British Judges. 
Moreover, the East India Company’s Act of 1813 
provided Rs, 100 000 a year for education, which the 
Governor-General could spend for the revival of the 
old learning in Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian. = 
. The Missionaries: Several groups of Christian ae 
missionaries have made great contributions to the =” 
development of education in modern India. The first >. 
group to visit India was the Roman Catholic. Missions >- 
aries under the leadership of Francisco Xavier (St. < 
Xavier, 1506-52),- collaborator of Ignatius Loyola 
(1491-1556), founder of -the. Jesuit -Order (Society of 
Jesus), who followed the Portuguese military forces, ` 
traders and settlers, aud founded schools for Portu- 
guese and Eurasian. children, With the decline 
Portuguese militaty -power and influence, their settle- 
ment and educational influence also declined, 
second important group 
Danish Settlers at Tranquebar near Madras, who =. 
learned Tamil and other. Dravidian languages, trane 
slated the Bible in Tamil, and opened schools for the ` 
children of their converts. They were also the first - 
tó introduce’ teaching in English.} Early in the 19th ©. 
century, thelr schools came undef the control of the 
Church Missionary Society. The third and the most . 
important group of missionaries were the Baptists ab. 
Serampur,’ especially those under Carey and his 
colleagues, who introduced popular education and 
vernacular language, though English was also taught. 


The missionaries were responsible for introducing a. 
curriculum 


new system of teaching with “broader 
indluding grammar, history, geography. and other sub-_. 
jects; printed text-books for the various classes; well- 
defined hours and days of instruction, including 
Sundays and holidays; and also education in religious 
tenets. , 
The Anglicists: (Tie most earnest group of ad- 
vocates for English education ) was, of course, the _ 
Anglicists including ‘such ‘historical personages as | 
David Hare,)the humanist and founder of Calcutta 
High School, which still stands in the centre of 


Caleutta University buildings; /Rammohun Roy) the — “$ 


founder of the Brahmo Soma and (father of modern 
Iridia; and Radhakanta Dev, a progressive Hindu © 
reformer} They also took the lead in founding the 

Hindu College in 1817, which was followed by the 
foundation of the Serampur College in 1818, and the 
Bishop College in 1820. That the Orientalists ` were 
still very influential was indicated by the. fact that 
a Sanskrit College was founded in Poona in 1821 and 
another in Calcutta in 1824. For this Orientalistic 
policy, Rammohun Roy: made a bitter. attack, in a 
the Governor-General of 
India, fr his retrograde step of founding a Sanskrit 
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‘of. missionaries were the `“ 





College, akih was ented to keep. India | in dark- 
ness. The country as a whole followed, however, the 
policy of the Anglicists, who established Elphinstone 


College at Bombay in 1827, 
College) also at Bombay, in 1834, and . Madras 
Christian College at Madras in 1887..In the mean- 
time, professional schools began to rise and Lord 
* Bentinck himself established the’ Caleutta Medical 


College in 1835. and similar institutions were also 
established in other provinces later on. ‘English 


education was thus well-established through private 
efforts in different parts of India early in the nine- 
-teenth century. 
The controversy regarding the medium of instruc- 
- tion betwWeen the Ofientalists and the Anglicists re- 
quired the decision by T. B. Macaulay, the legal 
member of the Executive Council, who sided with the 
latter and submitted the famous Minutes to Lord 
William Bentinck in 1835 and also to Lord Auckland 
in 1839, endorsing his policy, t.e., “to form a class 
who may be interpreters between ugs’and the miilions 
whom we. govern, a class of persons Indian in blood 
and colour, but English in tastes, in opinions, and. 
in intellect.” Lord Bentinck accepted the Minutes of 
Macaulay and made the following proclamation in 
~ 1835: "ie 8 ; 
“Hig Lordship directs that-all’ thé funds which 
these reforms leave at the disposal of the com- 
‘mittee. be henceforth employed in. imparting to the 
mative population a knowledge of English litera- 
_ture and science, through the medium of the 
English language.” 

. The most important step in the establishment of 
English, especially ag the medium of instruction in 
- India, was the parliamentary enquiry undertaken as 
a preliminary condition to the renewal of the Com- 
< pany's Charter’ in 1853. The evidence submitted to 
the committees: of the Houses of the Lords and 

Commons formed the basis of Sir Charles Wood's 
Educational Despatch of 1854, which imposed upon 
the Government of. India the duty of laying down a 
solid foundation of education in India from ‘ the 
- primgry school to the university. The despatch pres- 
‘eribed the ‘following measures: _. | 

(i) The constitution’. in’ each presidency and 
lieutenant-governorship- of a separate depart- 
ment of education with an adequate system 
of inspection; 
The institution of a university in 
Presidency town; - 
The establishment of institution for training 
teachers: for all classes of schools; 
The maintenance of the existing government 
colleges ‘and high schools, and the increase 
of their number whenever necessary ; 
Increased attention ‘to vernacular schools, 


(2)° 
(3) 
(4) 


each 


(5) 
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Wilson School (now . 


College, Bombay (1869); 


‘some talented and enterprising 


both for eee and primary ducation; 
` end 


(6) The introduction of- a system of grants-in ee 


‘aids, 


The despatch was immediately followed by the’. 


establishment , of Departments of Public Instruction, 





the founding of the Universities of Calcutta, Bombay. . 


and Madras in 1857, and the rapid growth in number 


of schools and colleges, governmental and private.’ 
The Secretary of State for India sent a despatch in 5 


April 1859, which made possible the establishment of 
Canning College, Lucknow (1864); St. Xavier's 
Oriental College, Lahore 
(1870); Muir College, Allahabad (1872); 
politan Institution, Calcutta (1873); -and’ Anglo- 
Mohammedan College, Aligarh (1879). The Punjab 
University was established in 1882 and the Allahabad 
University in 1887. ` 

The Education Despatch of 1854 by the British 
Government to the Government of India formed the 


(corner-stone of India’y intellectual development’ in 


modern times. English Janguage and literature 
for: the first time the vast cultural heritage 
West in general ahd of England in particular. While 
India’s younger generations began to receive educa- 
tion and training.in thé newly established colleges. 
and universities for various profešiong and services, 
young men’ joined 
‘and Courts and 


opened 
of the 


Oxford and Cambridge and Inns 


achieved learning and recognition.- Coming in «lose _ 


contact with a young and virile nation in its various 


administrative and cultural aspects, India found her’ . 
own self, and began to evaluate her glorious past and 


to realize the potentialities of still more glorious 
future. To awaken India into her own self or to help’ 
her to do so, was the greatest contribution of England 
to India. India has thus become the mistress of- her 
own destiny and begun to reconstruct herself in the 
light of modern sejence, philesophy, art and techno- 
logy on the. basis of her own intellectual, aesthetic, 


_ethical and spiritual values. The most impertant part 
played ‘in this national awakening is the higher educa- 
‘tion ag imparted by the universities. Although. rather 


few in number and limited in scope. at the beginning, 
these universities widened their cultural interests and 


‘gradually introduced almost all the branches of leam- 


ing in art, literature, philosophy and science, ‘and: 
have now become great intellectual and educational 
centers, Advanced learning has liberated the mind of 
the people from the thraldom of antiquated tradi- 
tions and helped in the rise of new social values, ideals, 
aspirations, and aims. l s 
‘ Rise oF T VERNACULARS 

The rise of the vernaculars or languages of the 
people, on whom depends the stability and develop- 


i, 
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ment of, modérn democracy, is still another important 
factor of India’s -cultural development, \Vernaculars 
in India are very many, but only a few of them have 
reached .the literary’ stage and may be classified under 
the following groups: 

(1): The Indo-Aryan, consisting -of “Sanskrit, 
Hindi, Bengali, Bihari, Marathi, Rajasthani, 
Gujarati, Kashmiri, and Oriya; 

(2) The Dravidian; consisting of Tamil, Telugu. 
Kanarese, and Malayalam; and/ 

(3) The miscellaneous, consisting of Assamese, 

A most important factor in the development of 

vernacular languages and literatures in India is, the 
réligious movement. In ancient times, Buddhism and 
Jainism, both of which are proselytising religions, 
utilized the dialects of the people and developed 
them. as languages and Hteratures. In the Middle 
Ages, when these religions lost their vitality and 
spirituality, Vaishnavism took their places and sup- 
plied the needs of the people for personal God, such 
ag Rama and Krishna, reincarnations of Vishnu, to 
whom they could offer their love and devotion, 
Vaishnavism flourished through the teaching. of 
Ramanuja in the eleventh century, of Ramananda in 
the fifteenth century, and of Chaitanya in. the- six- 
teenth century. All of them utilized. the languages of 
the people for the propagating of their creeds, During 
the period of from the thirteenth to the sixteenth 
centuries, Moslem . rule’ became predominant and 
oppressive, Hindu civilization declined, and Sanskrit 
was discouraged and suppressed. The vernaculars 
fouhd ample opportunity for development. 
Moslem ‘rulers even encouraged the growth of popular 
languages for the benefit both of Hindus and 
Moslems. . Nasir Shah, King of Gauda for itstance, 
patronised the translation’ of me Mahabharata into 
Bengali. i i 


In modern times, there have appeared several 
new factors in favor of the vernaculars: First, the 


rise of Christianity, which undertook pioneer work- 


for the development of the vernaculars in most of the 
provinces. As in the case of thè Buddhist and_ Jain 
missionaries, the Christian missionaries were interested 
in reaching. the masses, for whom they not only tran- 
slated the Bible and the hymns into popular languages, 
but also developed thes se languages by establishing 
public schools, writing their grammars, ‘compiling 
their dictionaries, and - founding printing presses. 
Second, the foundation of the Fort William College 
-in Calcutta ‘in 1800 for teaching British civil servants 
fhe history d languages of India, owhich gave a new 
“impetus to the learning of the languages of the people. 
Third, the founding of the Hindu College in Calcutta 
in 1816 which became a centre of culture.’ Young 
Bengalis began to learn the principles of Western 
civilization, including its: social values and social 
institutions under such distinguished persons as William 
Carey, David Hare, and Rammohun Roy, already 
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tion of fourteen languages, including two 


mentioned, aswell ‘as pr sees H. L. V. Derozio and - 
D. L. -Richardson; They all realized the need of 
social and religious reforms in India and ‘utilized 
vernaculars to bring their ideas to the people. 
‘Among the more ‘immediate factors of the deve- 
lopment of the vernaculars must be mentioned: First, 


the conferment of the freedom of the press in 1835.. E 


The vernacular press which, in spite’ of the restrictions 
put on it afterwards by the British Government, 
thrived rapidly and, with its journals, periodicals, 
and annuals, not only helped in the dissemination of 
knawledge and information, but also in the develop- 
ment of their languages and literatures. 
Renaissance and other social movements, such as . 
those ‘relating to religion, reform, education. polities `. 
and industry, have also served as driving forces for 
the development of the vernaculars, both as lan- 
guages and as literatures. Finally, the substitution of 
the vernaculars for Persian in lower courts in 1837 
and the introduction of vernaculars as the medium 
of instruction not. only in the primary -and secondary 
schools, but also in high schools, colleges, and ‘even 
in universities{ That the mother-tongue should be’ the 
medium of, instruction stands to ‘reason, inasmuch as 
it facilitates the understanding of the deeper meaning 
of a subject and assimilates it into the personality of 
an individual much quicker than a foreign language. 
Moreover, the vernacular adds to the dignity and 
prestige of a group of péople, who feel proud that . 
they wan derive their knowledge through, their own 
mother-tongue. ° 

The last, but not the least, important factor in. 
the development of modern vernaculers is their con- 


tact with European,.and especially English, languages ~ -$ 


and Jiteratures. Their contact has-been established 


in several ways: First, English as the official language ~./# 
and medium of instruction and the predominance of: -4 
Second, _ A 


Englishin the public ‘press in British India. 
most of the vernacular ‘writers are well-versed in - 
English language and literature, the style and idioms 
of which they have introduced in their mother- 
tongues. Finally, the translation and adaptation of 
European and especially . English. classics and other 
works in literature, science, philosophy, and art into 
vernaculars. As a result of this close contact, all forms 
of the English language, eh.as essays, poems, 
dramas, novels, short stories, criticisms, and even 
punctuations have materially influenced practically 
all the vernaculars of India. Moreover, new- social 
values, such as nationalism, social justice, democracy, 
and social progress, have also been permeated through . 
these .vernaculars. In short, in contact with the 
languages of modern and progressive nations of the 
West. most .of Indian vernaculars have attained a 
high degree of excellence both in style and literature. 

A most important step in the development of the 
vernaculars is recognition by the new Constitu- 
classics, 
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Sanskrit and Tamil, as national and State languages. 


Sanskrit ‘is extremely rich in vocabulary and grammar. 


as well ag in literature, and serves as the source to all 
Indo-Aryan languages. Sanskrit may thus help in the 
co-ordination ‘and . integration ‘of most. of the Indo- 
Aryan languages into one or bwo- great ` national 
languages, such as Hindi and Bengali. In spite of the 
24,8 million population of West Bengal, it must also 
be pointed out that Bengali remained the mother- 


tongue of 42 million people of East Pakistan. Tamil — 


may help similarly in the co-ordination and integra- 
tion of all Dravidian languages into a second great 


= national language. They may thus simplify the pro- 


`. people, and because 


blem of the multiplicity of languages. 

The rise and growth of important vernaculars in 
India may be described as follows:* - i 

Hindi: India’s premier vernacular is Hindi, both 
because it is spoken by the largest group of the 
it has been selected as the 
nationa] language. ‘The origin of Hindi hag’ been 
‘traced back to the Apabhramea, a common language 
of the people in the second century B.C. It derived 
both its grammar and vocabulary from Sanskrit. But 
it took its literary character from the lays of the 


z bards maintained by the Rajput chiefs at their courts 


to chant the poems about the glorious deeds of their 
patrons as well as of their clans. The earliest Hindi 
author was Chand Bardi, known for his famous 
poems on Prithvi Raj Raso. He was followed by Sur 
Das, the blind poet of Agra. But its greatest contri- 
butor was Tulsi Das. who translated the Ramayala 
into Hindi -in the seventeenth century, bringing new 
outlook into Hindi literature. Another important 
writer of Hindi was Kabir, a weaver of Banaras who 
attempted. at the- unification of Hinduism and 
Mahomedanism. Among other writers mention must 


be made of Dayananda “Saraswati, the founder of the 


Arya Samaj, and B. H. Chandra, who wrote as many 
as 175 books and treatises in Hindi. As the national 
language, Hindi has the best chance to develop both 
as ‘a language and literature; representing about one- 
seventh of the world’s population. 


_ Bengali: Bengali is spoken by the shd lar gest 


group of Indian people (before Partition) and is 


India’s most. highly developed language ‘and - literature. 
The origin of the Bengali language has been traced 
back to Magadhi Prakrit in the eleventh century. The 
earliest writers of Bengali were the’ Buddhist priests, 
but the founder of Bengali poetry was Chandi Dag in 
the fourteenth century. Bengali literature began with 


the translation and adaptation of Sanskrit Hterature. 


The modern period in Bengali Janguage and litérature 
began in 1800, when Fort William College was founded 


< for training Indian Civil Servants in- Indian history 


pe. 
a 


“A, Of all the xeferences consulted on the su aubject, the most 
important areta O'Malley, L.8.58., Editor: Modern India and the 
West, New York, 1942; Garratt, G. T.: Legacy of Indiae Oxford, 
1937, 
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guages, especially English, Tamil 


and EEA 
development -of Bengali, both as a language and 
literature are, first, the Renaissance and other, social 
movements since the beginning of the nineteenth 


century; second, the rise of the Bengali ‘Press, espe- . 


cially such periodicals as the Tattabodhini. of Akshoy 


Kumar Dutt and Bangadarshan of Bankim. Chandra 


Chatterjee; and Sanskrit grammar’ and vocabulary, 

with which it is closely related. 
Among the founders of Bengali, mention must, be 

made of Rammohun Roy, the founder of Bengali 


Of the aon factors Jeading to thé 
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prose, who translated the Upanishads into Bengali k 


and used Bengali for the propagation of the Brahmo 
Samaj and other social ‘reforms. Iswàr Chandra 
Vidyasagar, the foundér of classical Bengali prose, and 


author. of many Bengali text-books for higher educa- 


tion, who also used Bengali for the propagation of his 
widow remarriage reform; 
introduced -blank verse into Bengali. ‘poetry 
modern drama; Bankim Chandra Chatterjee. 
introduced a new concept of novels into Bengali; 
Rabindranath Tagore, one of . the greatest. literary 
geniusés of modem times,’ who wrote his short stories 


and 


who. 


Madhusudan Dutt, who ` 


and novels and his immortal lyrics, the Gitanjali, and ` 


won the Nobel Prize. in Literature in 1913; and lastly,’ 


also Sarat Chandra Chatterjee, another _ great sa oe 


novelist. 
Tamil: Tamil is a classic rather fan: a Tania 


rendering the same service to the Dravidian. culture e 


as Sanskrit to the Aryan culture. Yt- developed as a 
language long before the Christian era and there 
were three Sangams ot academies of dacholars and 
crities devoted to literature at Madura, the capital of 


the Pandya Kings, in the second century B.C. . Like 
is highly synthetic, but. its: 
responsive to foreign - 


Sanskrit, Tamil grammar 
literature is more’ virile and 
influences. Tamil grammar, To]-Kap-Piyam, appeared 
in the first century A.D. But Tamil literature began 


with Kural, didactic poems and sacred: books in the ` 


South’ like the Vedas in the North, which appeared 
in the fifth century A.D, Tamil also made consider- 
able progress in religious literature for recital in the 
temples in the Middle Ages, 
with Tamil began in the geventeonth century, 
the Christian missionaries learned Tamil and brought 
the gospel directly to’ thé people. The Reverend 
Robert de Nabile ( 1606-56) published ‘several prose 
works in Tamil; Father Gonsalvez of the Spanish 
mission printed the first book in Tamil in, 1677; and 
Father Beéschi ( 1680-1742) contributed, several works 


of “high rank both in verse and, ` prose. - They ‘were 


followed by Indian authors. some of whom began, to 
translate famous works of literature, sclenice and 
philosophy into Tamil and_others made original contri- 
butions. Revitalized in contact with Western lan- 
has made. 
progress in - prose, poetry, drama, fiction. and “yerna- 
cular ‘press. ote. a se 


t ro 


great ; 
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Telugu: Telugu is another inportant vernacular 

' the Dravidian peoplés. Its origin has been traced 
| the first century A.D., but its literature began 
ith the trans lation of the Mahabharata into Telugu 
L the eleventh century A.D. With the Mahabharata, 
s the foundation, there grew two kinds of literature: 
L) The Puranas, the translations of which were 
ighly poetical; (2) the Prabandha,- which were 
ighly romantic, t.e., dealing with love and marriage. 
y the end of the eighteenth century, the life of 
hrist and doctrines of Christianity were published in 
elugu and they made tremendous effect upon the 
soplè, bringing new thoughts and ideas into Telugu 
nguage. The English education and the publie press. 
‘ought Western culture close -to the people. Mr. C. 
. Brown, a Civil Servant, made real contribution to 
ie Telugu language and literature (181'7-55) and even 
repared a dictionary of Telugu lahguage betweon 
345 and 1853. Modern Telugu language and literature 
egan in 1880, when K. V. Pantulu brought his deep 


arning to Telugu, founded Telugu prase, wrote the: 


rst novel in 1878 and laid the foundation of modern 
elugu Jiterature. Dr. C. R. Reddy wrote a critical 
aalysis of the works-of a great poet in the Middle 
ges and introduced the methods of interpretation 
ito Teltigu language. Like other vernaculars, the 
nglish language has profound - influence upon .the 
ructure of Telugu. 3 r. 


Maraihi: The origin of Marathi, language and 
terature has been traced to the twelfth century, 
hen they consisted mostly of poems, ballads amd 
wonicles. It attained the literary value through the 
mmposition of illustrious songs by Tukaram in the 
venteenth century. some of which are sung in many 
arts of the country even today. The most important 
tors in the development of Marathi are,. first. the 
ork of the Christian . missionaries. who established 
‘mary schools, translated the Bible into Marathi, 
mmpiled Marathi grammar (1803) and helped in the 
‘owth of Marathi prose. Second, the translation and 
Japtation of European especially English classics 
ito Marathi (1810-74). Third, the: publication of a 
vies of essays entitled Nibandh, Mala (1875) by V. 
. Chiplunkar, who entreated this countrymen to love 
eir country, history, religion and language. He was 
Nlowed by a number of other writers, such as B. G. 
ilak and N. ©. Kelkar in different branches of 
odern Marathi language and literature. 


¢ Urdu: Urdu has its origin in a dialect of Western 
‘indi spoken near Della and Meerut, for several cen- 


wies. Tt has ‘been based-on Hindi grammar, ‘but the 


ocabulary has been derived mostly “from Persian. 
ther languages, such ‘as Arabic, Portaguese, French and 
specially English have also contributed to its voea- 
ulary. It began to develop its prose by the middle 
t the nineteenth century. Dr. John Gilchrist, Prin- 
pal of the Fort William College at Caleutta, wrote 
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Persian and Arabie languages. 


a 


its grammar and compiled its dictionary. The founda- 
tion: of standard Urdu was laid by Ghalib of Delhi 
aid its super-structure was constructed by the Delhi 
and Lucknow schodlg of Urdu literature. The literary 
character of Urdu has been established by such men 
as Muhsinul Mulk, Maulvi Nazir Ahmad, Maulvi 
Altaf Husain and especially by Sir Muhammed Iqbal, 
a recognized Oriental scholar. It must also be 
mentioned that Urdu has been adopted by the 
Osmania University of Hyderabad as a medium of 
instruction and also by Pakistan as the national 
language. : 

Miscellany: Of other vernaculars, metition must 
be- made of the following: 


(1) Gujarati is derived from Prakrit and is av 
intermediate language between Satrastri and Sauraseni. 
There is no dialect of Gujarati, but there is a grada- 
tion in protiunciation of the languages spoken by 
different classes'of the people. It attaitied its literary 
character through the works of Narasinha Metha and. 
the translation by Rewa Sabkar of the Mahabharata. 

(2) Punjabi or Gurumukhi, is an ancient Hindi 
dialect, the vocabulary of which has been supple- 
mented by Persian and Arabie words. The best part 
of Punjabi literature is the Sikh Granth, There are _ 
several dialects, but modern. literature hag scarcely 
begun. 


(3) Malayalam was originally derived from 
Tamil in the ninth eentury, and differs frorn- it now 
both in idioms and pronunciation. It appeared in 
1150 A.D. and the inscriptions ‘of the rulers of 
Kerala from Travancore derived their literary charac- 
ter from Ramcharttam, written in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and the oldest poem. Another important old 
publication is a collection of 1000 proverbs in 1868. 

(4) Kanarese ig another language of the Dravi- 
dian people. Jt. was represented in the sixth century 
by the Bijapur inscription written in an -alphabet 
similar to that of the Telugu language and is a highly. 
developed language of aw ancient civilization. oo 

(5) Kashmiri is an ancient Sanskrit languate, 
but has absorbed many foreign words, especially from 
It is rich in folklores 
and mythologies. Christian missions -have translated 
the Bible ‘ard the Hymns with the old Persian 
Alpbabet, but it still, lacks literary maturity. 

Revivan or Art Aand Music 


From the earliest time, India has devoted herself 
to the-development of architecture, sculpture, paint-- 
ing, dancing, and music. Under the influence of the 
Indian renaissance, some of the arts,. especially 
painting, dancing, and musie have been revived; they 
have made considerable progress almost all over the 
country. ae 


Since the beginning’ of the ‘present century, there 
has arisenea mew school of painting under the leader- 
ship of Abanindranath Tagore, a Vice-Principal of the 
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are 
Surendrat nath Ganguly. Among its outstanding pro- ° 


-` ; Jaksha’?” (the hero of Kalidas’s 


-~ 


and Gardener, 


Caleutia. School of -Art and founder’of the Indian 
‘Society -of- Oriental’ Arts.‘ Tagore picked up “the 
broken threads of Indian Pictorial tradition” and 
gave’ “true interpretation ` of Indian’ spirituality” 
(Havell). Othér. prominent rhembers of this school 
Gaganendranath ‘Tagore, Nanda Lal Bose, and 


ductions “The Flight of Lakshan Sen” and “Exiled 
Meghdutam) are re- 
garded as masterpieces both in India and outside. 

The revival of dancing is still another achieve- 
ment of the Indian renaissance. Dancing was prac- 
tised. by respectable women in ancient times but in 
the course of time, it was taken up first by Devadasis 
or the. women. of questionable character in Hindu 
temples and then ` by professional women. of ‘loose 
morals, and- hence: lost its respectability’, Rabindra- 
nath Tagore took the lead in restoring dancing as a 
respectable art and it has already become popular. 
Dancing in modern times has taken three different 
f orms: 


(1) Classical dancing, for which there are special 
schools both in North and South India; 
Folk dancing, which thas been revived by 
Guru Saday. Dutt through what is called 
the “Bratachari movement in Bengal and 
other provinces; 
Ballet dancing, a combination of Indian 
classical dancing and music under the in- 

fluence of the Russian Ballet, which Uday 
Shankar, a former pupil of Madame Pavlova, 
has introduced in India with great' success. 

Music has always been a part of Indian life, both 
spiritual and recreational. But Rabindranath Tagore 
gave a new turn and a new meaning to Indian 
popular music. 
of, the Upanishad with the deep devotional love of 

Vaishnavism, first in his lyrics, such as Gitanjali 

and ‘then in his songs, both patriotic 

and divine, including -the present. national anthem 
and some of the congregational prayers. Since the 
beginning. of the-present century India, has passed 
through such revolutionary changes as the partition 


-- (2) 


` of Bengal, the. struggle for national liberation, .parti- 
. tion. of India, achievement of national, independenice, . 


and establishment of a - democratic 
which , affected national 


republic, all - of 
emotion and gave rise to 


‘patriotic and other songs in the various languages all 


_ over the country. 
i MISCELLANEOUS EDUCATION 


Closely connected with institutional education 
mentioned above, there have also developed other 
educational systems, . both organized and unorganized, 


by which dissemination of knowledge. has. been taking. 


place among the people. Of those systems, the most 

important are the following: | 

(1) -Scientifie and educational EA A ‚such 
as. thosé of physics, chemistrye biology, 
economics, politics, ‘medicine, agriculture, 


~ 
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He combined the lofty divine concept 





and education, whieh ‘meet annually . 
different centres of the country’ and ais 
various problems — on the basis: of expert - 
knowledge; 

Social, political, industrial, labor, aAgTarian, 
and similar movements that ‘carry on propa- 


(2) 


ganda work in regard to their“ special, 

. interests; 

(3) The press, both English and the verhacular, 
since the - beginning of the nineteenth 7 
century ; 

(4) The libraries, both Pot culating and other- 


wise, which have been increasing in number; 


(5). Theatres, -moving pictures, and the radios 
that have also been reaching an increasingly 
` Jarge number of people all over the 


country; and 


The platform-and the. pulpit; ere have 
been propagating various doctrines and ' 
ideals to an increasingly large number. of 
population, i 

GENERAL CONCLUSION 


(6) 


In conclusion, it may be pointed out that as the 
prime factor of mental development, education has, 
rendered an immense service to the progress of modern. . 
India: {F First, as- the medium of ‘instruction, the Eng- 
lish language has edugated India in modérn, science, 
philosophy, art and technology and opened to her the 
vast. resources of Western civilization in general -and | 
British civilization in particular and helped India to 
find herself, which. is the greatest contribution of 
England to India.) Secondly, the establishment of 
various Universities and of other higher institutes of 
education has prepared Indian people in the social, 
political, and. economie thinking and reconstruction, 
the best example of which is India’s Constitution, a. 
monumental edifice to popular’ democracy. Thirdly, - 
secondary education, both academic and vocational, ... 
as supplemented by high schools sand similar other ™ 
institutions, has begun to stabilize the rising middle ` 
classes in modern social order as ‘the custodian and 
carrier of cultural heritage from generation to gene- 
ration. Finally, free and compulsory education. for all 
children up to the age of 14, instead of a few seattered 
primary schools as at present, is a measure of supreme 
importance for developing the literate electorate aind 
intelligent citizens of India’s: democratic Government, 
Tt must also be added that (India. must) also Greserve” 
the legacy of the \English language which the British, 
introduced over a, hundred years’ -ago for imperial 
purposes and (which has now become the most impor- 
tant international language. Like her State-langmge — 
and the national language, India- ‘needs’ ‘also her inter-- 
national language so that she may perform her duties _ 
and responsibilities in the international organizations® 
the number of which has “been increasing as the time 
passes on. : 
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tere is, indeed, urgent need today for a better appre- 
tion of the ways of life of different countries,’ for 
erance between peoples'and for mutual recognition 
our common aspirations. But in no case is such 
derstanding more ‘essential than between India and 
> United States as on their ‘co-operation and harmony 
pend the future of democracy. in the Hast and the 
ace of the world. 

The Ramakrishna Mission which conducts several 
danta ‘Centers in, this country is a vital imstitution 
it seeks to combine the religious and cultural tradi- 
n of India with the gospel of social service of modern 
1es. This. Mission was established in Calcutta in 
7 by Swami Vivekananda to honor the memory 


his guru or preceptor and master Shri Rama- 


shna Paramahansa. - 

‘In order to evaluate the contribution which 
ami Vivekananda has made to the evolution of 
w India, it is necessary to remind ourselves of ‘the 
les iD which he lived and worked. India was then 
a state of ferment. Vivekananda was born’ only six 
urs ‘after India’s first revolutionary movement of 
lependence in 1857. The national upsur ge, however, 
s much wider than the political struggle: The 
ond half of- the nineteenth’ century was marked by 
ivities of social and religious reform. Some re- 
mist movements like the Brahmo Samaj in Bengal 
d emphasis on the unity of God and discarded idol 
rship : it carried on & crusade for removal of social 
ls and ‘for elevating the status of women. Others 
e the Arya Samaj, in the north sought to go back 
the pristine purity of the ancient scriptures and 
ove to attain the ideal of an Indian nationality. 
e Indian National Congress ' which became the 
‘ar-head of the national struggle for independence 
s also established during: these days. 

It was'in these times of turmoil and unrest that. 
vekananda came under the influence of Shri Rama- ; 
shna Paramahansa, a poor priest in a temple near 
leutta, and. ‘became in due course the standard- 
wer of the master’s teachings. Shri Ramakrishna 
1 scarcely any formal education and led an intensely 
titual life in splendid isolation. He had. deep faith 
the inherent truth of all religions. and tested his 
jef by performing religious exercises in accordance 
: the practice and usage not only of different 
* This is the text of a speech delivered by ‘Auihasesdor Mehta 
the First Annual Vivekananda Memorial Lecture in a geries 
gued to promote the fostering, ‘of cultural relations between 
ia and the United States of America, at the University of Chicago, 


Wednesday, 20th April, 1955. The lectures are provided for by 


und at the University of Chicago, established by Toraknath Das 
ndation, 7. . 


‘broad catholicity, 
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Hinde sects but also of Christianity and Islam.’ His 
mysticism and spiritual: ecstasy; 
attracted considerable attention ‘of the people. But he 
lived’ and died a lonely spiritual devotee, unknown 
except to small groups of disciples and followers: 

But Vivekananda was ‘not* only a disciple, he was 
an exponent and interpreter. His learning, eloquenée, 
zest ahd energy and his wonderful personality gathered 
round him a band of followers which included the 
rich and the poor, intellectuals and the illiterate, his 
own countrymen and foreigners. i 


Sixty-two’ years ago, when America was still an 
unknown land to ‘most people in India and India 
seemed a distant, perhaps a semi-barbar’ Me country to 
many’ in the West, Vivekananda overcoming all- ‘the 


hardships of travel and - without adequate, financial 


support came to this country and, indeed, to this 
city, where on, September 11, 1893, he addreSsed the 
World’s Parliament of: Religions. His speech, ex- 
tempore and.. brief as it was, created a profound 
impression on the audience; overnight, he becamea 
celebrity in this country. The keynote of his address 
wag universal tolerance and humian . brotherhood. 
Indeed, Vivekananda, was the first spiritual and cul- 
tural Ambassador of India’ to America. Sister Christine 
who heard Vivekananda for the first time in g 
Unitarian Church in Detroit in 1894, says: 

“The power that emanated from this mys- 


terious being was so great that one and all but“ 


shrank from it. It was overwhelming. Tt threatened 
to sweep ‘everything before it. This, one sensed 
even in those first unforgettable moments. `. . . He 
was barely thirty, this preacher from- far away 
India. Young with an ageless youth and yet withal 
old with the wisdom ~of ancient times.” 
And, in parenthesis, may’ I mention what im- 
pression Vivekananda himself had of America. “In a 


private letter. from Chicago, dated 2nd November,. 


: 1893, Vivekananda wrote: 
-“There is a curiosity in this nation such as 

you meet with nowhere else. They want to know 
everything, and their women—they are the most 
advanced in the world. The average .. American 
woman is far more cultivated ‘than the average 
American man. The men slave all their lives for 
money, and the women snatch every opportunity 
to improve themselves. And they are a very kind- 
hearted, frank people. Everybody who has a fad 

~ to preach ` comes here and I am sorry to say that 
most òf these are not sound. The Americans have 
their faults.too and what nation. has not? But this 

is my summing up. Asia laid the germs of civiliza- 
‘tion, Europe developed men, and America i is deye- 
loping women and the masses. It is a paradise of 
{the woman and the. laborer.” : 
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In Vivekananda, patriotic and religious impulses 
aroused a supreme desire to uplift the manhood of 
India with a view to restoring India to a self-respecting 
place jn'the comity of nations. He believed. that India 
had a definite contribution to make to the peace and 
progress of- the world but before she could do .so, she 
had to win recognition from other nations by raising 
her own status. India could co-operate for the com- 
mon good by eradicating poverty, by redressing ‘social 
wrongs’ and by developing her inherent strength. For 


this purpose, the people of India had to draw’ their: , 


inspiration from -her ancient heritage. For. the, first 
time in the modern -age, he -boldly proclaimed before 
the world the cultural tradition and the spiritual 


qualities of Hindu. civilization, the greatness of her — 


past and the aspirations for her future. Instead of’ 
being apologetic or exhibiting a sense of inferiority 
which marked the attitude of many Indians in those 
days towards Western culture and civilization; a re- 
freshing courage and a consciousness. of “innate 
Strength marked Vivekananda’s utterances, This, com- 
bined with a burning patriotic zeal, made him an 
embodiment of the ideals of a resurgent’ Indian nation. 
He was, in the words of Sir Valentine Chirol, “the 
first Hindu whose personality won denfonstrative re~ 
cognition abroad for India’s ancient civilization and 
for her new-born claim to nationhood.” 

_ Vivekananda, was not a politician. He did not 
fight any political. battles nor did he participate in 
civic and legislative bodies.. He was. primarily a reli- 
gious reformér but he propounded the fundamentals 
and emphasized ‘tthe verities which years later were 
reinforced by Mahatma Gandhi and became in many 
ways the beacon lights of the national renaissance. 
As Prime Minister Nehru has observed: - i 

“Vivekananda was one of the great. {founders 
_ of ‘the modern national movement of India, and 

_& great number of people who took more or less 

active part in that movement later on drew their 

_ dnspiration from him.” 

It is not easy to ee re the way in which 
Vivekananda Has. influenced, modern India nor to 
detail the spheres in which. his. influence has been 
‘felt. Such influence ss a man like Vivekananda exer~ 
cised was subtle and imperceptible, for the work of a 
spiritual teacher işs- concerned with the minds and 
hearts of men, not with institutions and laws. The 
footprints which a great man leaves on the sands of 
time are not always visible to the naked ` eye. 
Nevertheless, ‘Vivekananda’s inspiration and work 
abide. I shall attempt to deal only with some aspects 

of the impact of his personality and work. 


The national ` movement. of . India, particularly 
after’ Gandhiji became- its leader, has been not. merely 
national in its aims and temper but also democratic 
and social in its outlook. From 1931, when the’-Indian 
National, Congress‘in its session at Karachi laid down 
the broad principles on which ‘the Constitution~of 
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“Indig ` was to be främed uatil 


‘of a Welfare State through 








Avadi in Madras in January this year, the emphasis 
of the Indian movement has been on the building up 
improvement in the 
condition of the masses and the 


its rece session’ at 


evolution of an . 
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eQualitarian society” by democratic mearis. “And: here -` 


is what Vivekananda, known as the “cyclonic Hindu,” 


had to say on this subject: 


` “The only hope: of India is from ahe masseg 


. He who sees God in, the poor, in the wea 
and in the diseased really ` worships Him. He 
who „has served and has helped , one poor man, 
seeing God in him, without thinking of his caste, 


creed or race, or anything, with him God is more 


; pleased than He is. with the man who sees Him 
only in Temples: . . Do you love your fellow 
men? Where should you. go to seek for God—are 
not all the poor, the miserable, the- weak, Gods? 
Why not worship them first? . . . I consider that 
the great national sin is the neglect of the masses, 
and that is one of the causes of our downfall. No 
amount of polities will be of any avail until the 
masses in India are once more well-fed, and well- 
cared for.” a 


Again and again, Vivekananda said that ylion 
had to be translated into, our daily life and practice, 
that „it should remove tyrannies and privileges “and 
barriers. He firmly- believed that the noblest way to 
serve God . was through ° the ‘service of men, that 
temples should not become ivory towers. 
Daridra Narayan (to signify the dignity of the ‘poor) 
which Gandhiji popularized was Swami Vivekananda’s | 
expression ; _it embodied hig faith in and tompassion ` 
for the weak, the humble ‘and the lowly. The most 
practical form which Vedanta should take,’ 
Vivekananda,.was the uplift- of the mass of people. 
In this he was truly the forerunner of Gandhiji. “An 
empty stomach,” Vivekananda once rémarked, “is no 


good for religion.” It was he, too, who observed- that. 
“God comes to the poor in’ the form of Bread.” I- 


think we should constantly remind ourselves of these 
words now when we are involved in conflicts of creeds 
and wärs between rival “isms.” We have to act up to 
the ideals of a true democracy, we have to rid the 
world of dire povetty and want, we have to bring 
some ray of hope and cheer in countless lives 
immersed in squalor and misery. And this we have 
to do irrespective of Communism or Capitalism. The’ 
world can no more be half-starving and half-slave, A 
“free world” cannot be based on hungry stomachs, 


ignorant minds and idle hands. To meet Vivekananda’s - 


challenge in constructive terms is the 


supreme psk 
of statesmanship today. °°. 


India’s political system and iioa struc 
ture are squarely based on” principles of ‘secularism, 


The Fundamental Rights laid down. in’ the Cohstitu- : 
against any citizen on, 
grounds only of religion, race, caste, sex, place. of 
birth and prevent the- imposition of any disability or- 


tion prohibit ‘discrimination ` 


The term - 


said ' 









aion on such grounds, Complete ag =n 
om js assured to all citizens of India. This is the 
orner-stone | of new India, Hindu-Muslim unity was 
ne of the ideals for which Gandhiji strove and, 
ideed, it was in vindicating this ideal ‘that he sacri- 
ced his very life. Throughout his life, Vivekananda 
tid stress on brotherhood” and tolerance. In his 
amous address to the Parliament of Religions in 
yhicago, he said: 
“Sectarianism, bigotry and its horrible descen- 
dant, fanaticism, have long pestered: this beautiful 
earth, They have filled the earth with violence, 
drenched it often and often with human blood; 
destroyed civilization and sent whole nations to 
despair.” 
Indeed, he realized that: social barriers could not’ 
e sanctioned by religious tenets. i 
“India’s doom was sealed the very day the 
caste system was invented and stopped free com- 
munion with one another. . . . No man, no nation 
can. hate others and. live.” 
For, he believed like his great master that 
ifferent religions are but, diverse ways: leading to the 


ame goal..As the writing on the. walls of the 
edanta Centers in this country proclaims: 
“He is one but the sages’ describe Him 


differently.” . j 
Although ‘a true nationalist, Swami Vivekananda 
as Not narrow in his outlook or parochial in his 
pproach. It is remarkable that over sixty years ago. 
e had what we today call an international outlook.’ 
“Even in politics and socology, problems that 
were national twenty years ago can no longer be 
solved on national grounds only,” he observed. 
“They are assuming huge proportions, gigantic. 
shapes. They ican only be solved when looked at 


in the broader Hght of international grounds. 
_ International organizations, international. com- 
binations, international Jaws are the cry of the 
day. There cannot be any progress without the 


whole world being based on Truth and Justice. It 
is becoming every day clearer that -the solution 
of any problem can never be attained on racial, 
national or narrow grounds. Every idea has to 
become broad till it. covers the whole of this world, 
every aspiration must go’ on increasing till it has 
- engulfed the whole of humanity—I am thoroughly 
‘convinced that no individual or nation can live 
by holding itself apart from the community of 
others. Colonialism breeds exclusiveness. This is 
‘the main cause of the degradation of Man today. 
All nations must get back into the world-current. 
Motion is the sign of life.” 
How true these words are today so many years 
‘ter they were spoken! With Vivekananda, however, 
ternationalism was not a slogan. or an instrument 
' power polities but an expression of his innaté sense 
: human brotherhood. 
It is of interest to note that long before Gandhiji, 
ivekananda emphasized not only the vital impor- 
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tance of fais in all human activities but ned 
stressed the need of fearlessness and even the 
principle of non-aggression. When Ganrdhiji retùmed 


.to India from South Africa in 1915, what pained him 


most was a lack of moral strength among people; he 
was oppressed by the atmosphere of cowardice and 
fear. Gandhiji thought this to be the worst evil. of 
the foreign rule, worse even than economic exploitation 
since it corroded the souls.of men and women and 
robbed them of their human dignity: he, therefore, 
tried to instil fearlessness among his people so that 
‘they might stand erect and upright before social 
tyrants, oppressive landlords and arrogant’ rulers. 
But it is not only individual fear that matters. 


We live today in an age of fear; the richer are more ~ 


afraid than the poorer, the more powerful nations are 
in greater terror than the weaker ones. Measures of 
security seem only to increase the feeling of insecurity 
all round, Atomic power accentuated our appreben- 
sions, bringing the whole world under a shadow. Fear 
is at the root, of much of the world’s troubles today. 


and hag involved us in a terrible race im production ~=; 


of nuclear weapons which, if we are not prudent, can < 
only end iw universal CERREN Vivekananda pro- 
claiméd: 
“Be not afraid of aioe It is me that is 
the great cause of misery in the world. It is fear 
that is the greatest of superstitions. It. is fear that 
is the cause of our woes. And it is fearlesstiess that 
brings heaven in a moment.” 
So, too, about non-aggression...He once said: 
“There is no virtue higher than non-injury. 
Non-injury has to be attained by him who would 
be free. No one is more powerful than he who 
has attained perfect non-injury.” 


religions. 
translated by Gandhiji into the principle of non- 
violence and ‘its wise application in the international 
sphere is the only hope for human survival. 


Apart from these teachings and tenets, Viveka- ` ag 
nanda gave an institutional expression to the prin- s: 
the © 
Buddhist monks or Bhikkhus who went to distant lands: ~“é 
carrying Buddha’s message of goodwill and love and. eži 
brotherhood, he travelled abroad and came to this > 


ciples expounded by him. In the tradition of. 


country twice. It was to preach and practise the 


positive faith and gospel of social service that the 
Ramakrishna Mission was established. The Mission 
which ‘has several activities—religious, cultural and 


social—has been steadily expanding theni in various 
directions. It runs hospitals, dispensaries, industrial 
and agticultural schools, 
houses. And at. the occurrence of flood, famine, earth- 
quake, epidemic or any other natural calamity, its 
members render assistance and give relief. It observes | 
no distinction of ‘caste, creed or religion in this work. 
The Mission has remained a monastic order, disse. 






This, indeed, has been the teaching of ‘all “great : i pee: | 
This conception of non-aggression wag later = ^j 


libraries and ‘publishing © = 
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minating reformative ideas and engaging itself 


socia] service. It has placed in the forefront of its 


program the idea of social work not as meye charity - 
-7 or philanthropy but as an essential 
- religious and spiritual life, 


‘discipline ` for 
as a social obligation 
which we all owe to those less fortunately placed 
in life. . 1 ae, 

The first’, Vedanta Center in this country was 
founded ‘in this city soon after Swami Vivekananda’s 
visit in 1893. There are today eleven centers in this 


z country where Vedanta philosophy is studied and 


Rt lee 


` -the Continents of Asia and Africa are 
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expounded. These Centers do not. preach 
rigid doctrines or seek- to convert people. 

Vivekananda died at the young age of 39. The 
fire that raged in hig mind and heart and which ex- ` 
pressed itself in eloquent and‘ ennobling language 
eventually consumed it. ‘It has been’ said: “Those 
whom the gods love dia young.” But if the gods had | 
spared Vivekananda to live the full span of his life, 


a set of 


he would have contributed still more to the cultural p> 


renaissance of his country and to - the spiritual Ye- 


generation óf mankind, - 
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By Pror. SHRIMAN NARAYAN E oe 


THs Twénty-nine-Nation Asian-African Conference, 
w Which commenced its work on April 18, at Bandung 
in Indonesia has, undoubtedly, made history. 
words of Shri Jawaharlal Nehru, work done by the 


In the 


Conference was a “considerable achievement,” Although 


- there were certain initial setbacks and hurdles, the 
wisdom of all the Delegates assembled at the Con-_ 


ference made it possible to achieve complete unanimity 
‘on all -issues. The 5000-word communique issued by 


-the conference at the end of its seven days’ work is 


a document of far-reaching significance. It shows that 
mow deter- 
mined not to be camp-followers or “yes-men” of. ‘the > 
Western powers but to meet together and chalk ‘out - 
their own destinies through muttal. consultations and ` 
co-operation. In the-course of his céncluding address 
the Prime Minister of India made it clear that the 


Conférence had not been convened. in any spirit of. 
ill-will or hostili 


towards any nation of the world. 
He,t however desired that like India, Asia and Africa 
shoula not get entangled in any of the Power Blocs 
and should behave as Iree and independent nations. 
Shri Nehru hoped that. “in future there would be no 
yes-men in Asia and Africa.” 

- In the course of- his jmaugural address to the 
Conference, the Indonesian President Dr. Soekarno 
made a fervent call for “surrender to peace” and 
declared that Asia and Africa were united “by a 


, common determination to preserve and. stabilize world 


peace ana by a common detestation of colonialism 
and racialism. ” “No task,” declared , President. Soe- 
karno,- “was more urgent than that of preserving 
peace.” He waited the principles of “live and let 
live” and “unity - diversity” to be the mottos of 
the Conference, and hoped that “the Conference would 
give guidance to mankind and proye that Asia “and 
< i 


es . KD y 
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of Africa and in other parts of the 


Africa were reborn.” T he Prime Minister of Indonesia, 
Dr. Sastroamidjojo observed that “those who tostered 
the illusion that the stock-piling of atom and hydro- . 
gen bombs could bring about peace rather than the 
eee of co-existence were unrealistic day-dream~ 

s.” The ‘Conference pledged its support to the basic 
ane of human rights in the U.N. Charter. 
During the proceedings of the ‘Conference, India _ 
expressed the view that “the best foundation for 
friendship between nations was not political alliances 
but understanding and respect for the culture, mind — 
and heart of one another.” The -Communique of 
Bandung. Conference recognizes “the urgency of pro- 
moting economie development in the Asian-African 
region, and the general” desire for ‘economic co- 
operation among the participating . countries on the É 
basis of mutual interést and respect for national 


sovereignty.” It also emphasises “the particular signi- 


ficance of the development of nuclear energy for 
peaceful purposes for Asian and African countries.” 
It “deplored. the policies and practices. of racial 
segregation and discrimination which forms-the basis 
of Government and human relations in large regions ` 
world.” “Such | 
conduct is not only a gross violation of human rights 


but also a denial of the fundamental values of civil-  . 


ization and the dignity of man.” The Conference was 
of the view that “disarmament and the prohibition of 
production,. experimentation and use of nuclear apd 
thermo-nuclear weapons of ware are imperative to save 
mankind and civilization from the fear and prospect- 
of whole destruction.” The Conference declared that” 
“colonialism in all its manifestations is an. evil which. 
should speedily be brought: to an end.”(The Bandung * 
‘Conference was; therefore, in more sensés than one, 
an unqualified success in. serving the cause of -peace 
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ind good-Will ‘among thè nations of the world. The 
rominent part played by the Prime ‘Minister of India 


nd China went a long way in ensuring the success 
vhich the Gonference ultimately achieved J We parti- 
‘ularly welcome the. assurance given by“the ‘Chinese 
rime Minister Mr. Chou En-lai that China would 
10t encourage Communists in or from, other countries, 


yarticularly the Five Colombo Powers. This assuramce 


vould go a long way in DDS conflicts in the 
South-East ‘Asian countries. i 

Tt ‘was a happy coincidence thai the 18th April 
vas observed throughout India as the day of dedica- 
jon to the causeof a peaceful and non-violent social 
nd economie revolution .through the Bhoodan move- 
nent. Iè was on April 18, four years ago that Acharya 
7inoba Bhave got the- first instalment of 100 acres as 
and gift in Pochampalli village in Telangana. During 
he last four years the Bhoodan movement has spread 
hroughout. the country and has rightly become -the 
ymbol of a peaceful socio-economic revolution im 
ndia. This movement. has attracted world-wide 
tention because of its unique nature in conformity 
vith the innate genius of India. Acharya Vinoba now 
lesires to intensify this movement during the ext 
wo years so as to be able to achieve. the target of 
-crore acres of land by the end of 1957. Thousands 
if people must have taken the solemn pledge on the 
8th April to rededicate themselves to the causé. of 
3hoodan and Sarvodaya and for the promotion of 
vorid peace and .co-operation. It is indeed imspiring 
o know that on the same day, 29 nations of Asia and 
frica also dedicated themselves. to the \ cause of 
vorld brotherhood and goodwill. India . believes’ that 
eal peace should be established only if individuals 
md nations solemnly résolve to eschew social ‘and 
‘conomic exploitation, work for maximum ‘self-suffi- 
iency and bring about a bold decentralization or 
liffusion of political and economic power through the 
rganisation of village communities. The best way to 
reserve ,world peace is to decentralise and disperse 
ower rather than to centralise and concentrate it in 
he hands of a few individuals or nations. The Com- 
aunists believe in, the “withering away” of political 
ower but begin “by centralizing — authority in the 
ands of a small section of the population. The 
‘arvodaya philosophy preached by ‚Gandhiji, on the 
ther hand, believes in Panchayat Raj on the basis -of 
elf-governing ` and self-sufficient rural communities or 
anchayats; The Bhoodan movement symbolizes this 
rge ana ideal of a non-violent and decenttalized 
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nist; whatever the great powers 
rely on herself.” It was also a strange ‘“eoincidence~ “= 














democracy for India and other mations of the world.“ ; 
Instead of bringing ‘about a social and economie `: 
revolution through the coencion of the State, Bhoodan — E 


or Sarvodaya: places more faith on the ¢onversion of | S 
the minds and ‘hearts of the people through a process — 


of mutual Jove and co-operation. Prime. Minister Shri 
Nehru re-affrmed the same faith at ‘the Bandung 
Conference by asserting that India had accepted the, 
Gandhian ideal which taught the lesson of self- . 
reliance on one’s ‘own dinner strength. Shii Nehru 
spoke with “faith in the people of India bad -not in 
the ‘big bombs.” : i 


- “India was neither 
did, 


that the world-renowned scientist and humanist Dr: 
Einstein also passed away on the 18th April. He was 
responsible for giving to-the world the key to the 
secrets of atomic energy, but firmly believed in the 
principle of non-violence and world brotherhood. He 
had deep faith, in the inherent goodness of humanity. 
When I had the privilege of meeting him some years 
ago in his'cottage at Princeton, he gave us @ message 
that “nothing was more important to man than man.” 
He also expressed his full faith in the ideals preached 
and practised by Mahatma Gandhi. In the words of 
Shri Nehru he died as a “beacon of light in the world 
where shadows darken.” We also learn that in the 
course of his last letter Dr. Einstein advocated the 
philosophy of. “passive resistance” for thé defence of 
a minority. Born as a great scientist who gave. to- the 
world the Theory of Relativity and the secrets of 
atomic elergy, Dr. Einstein passed away ag a great. 
humanist who sincerely believed in the cause ol world 
peace and friendship. . ~ 

April 18, 1955, was, therefore, a memor able day, 
indeed. Tt was on that -day that India re-affirmed her 
faith in non-violence and world brotherhood; it was 
on th e~day that nations 
resolved to work unitedly for resolving international 
conflicts and bringing about world cqgoperation, and -it 
was On this very day that one of the greatest scientists 
of the age passed away quietly in a hospital with a 
burning faith in the goodness of man and the: futility — 
of atom bombs’ and other instruments of destruction. 
We ‘earnestly hope that. the mission of Bandung. the . 
iMspiration of the Bhoodan,-movement and the faith 
of Dr. Einstein in passive ‘Fesistance and non-violence 
would usher in a new era in the history of the world. 
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Conimunist nor anti-Commu- ., 
India would 3; 


of Asia and Africa ` 





Four years ago today was offered the first land-gift in 
a small village in the Nalgonda district of , the 
Telangana region of the Hyderabad State. How it so 
happened at. all there, is not only very interesting but 
also immensely significant. It was nothing like a 
random donation to gratify a poor mendicant’ or a 
_ subtle action. performed with an eye for a name in 
this world or for a good place in the next. It occurred 


in, an area where the objective conditions were ag o` 


` follows: E | 


(i) -The gulf between the rich and the poor 
there is wider than perhaps anywhere else im the 
country; 

(i) The rich” had lost all balance of mind 
and ran away to big towns for safety; 


(1) The poor were in such a helpless state 


as to’lend their credulous ear to any one who held 
out any hopes to them, however mirage-like; 

(tv) The official machinery (both Provincial 
and Central} had spent about five crores of rupees 
and taken every step, 
quell the situation and restore peace, but signally 
failed; 

(v) The political voke adhering fo ‘the 
democratic method could see no possibility of 
easing the tension between the people; 

(vt) Those believing in the dictatorial tech- 
nique had, in spite of their unremitting labour of 
several years, only been able to create a sort of 
terror but could not at all succeed in their objective 
_ of socialising the ownership of land or letting the 

‘Jandléss enjoy a secure possession of the ‘same; 

_ (vit) As people were being ground down 
mercilessly between the two stones, ie., by the 
agents of the official authority in the day and of 
the violent totalitarian activity at night, they 
knew no end of their plight, human ingenuity 
seemed to have. totally foundered ‘and all belief 
in democracy, non-violence, peace or human 
brotherhood was on the point of collapse. ` 
When the happy event came to pass on 18th April, 

1951, it was characterised by some signal facts: 


i) The most. down-trodden - people of- the 
village, viz., the Harijans unanimously demanded 
eighty acres of land to make their ends meet: 

(i) The demand was not made to any jand- 


a 


lord, official authority, politician or power-monger . 
but to: Vinoba, to one who had passed literally - 


every moment of -his past thirty-five years in 
humanity’s service, had led a strenuous life of 
restraint and silent meditation and unwearying 
village work, had never sought for any post or 
office in any public or private concern or party, 


and had attained such a supreme’ control over ‘his. 


nature as to harbour no desire or will fo -do or 
undo this thing or that; 

(ni) He had reached the place: on foot, silis 
ing down all the way from his Paramdham Ashram 
to Hyderabad and then again to that village; 

{%) He invoked the goodness of the 


holding people of that village and itiquired of 


*. 


"FOUR YEARS OF BHOODAN YAJNA 
= By SURESH RAMABHAI | 


the ceaseless. progress of the Bhoodan-Yajna. 
now taken the splendid form of the gigantic Ganga | 


_miktary or otherwise, to. 


land- 


. -, f 


them. whether they themselves were not prepared 
` to do sometning for their needy neighbours; 


(v) A young zamindar came humbly forward - 


with an offer of no less than one hundred acres.of 
hig fertile land in response; | 
(vi) The Harijans gratefully promised to 






make use of that land in a homely manner and ©, 


lead henceforth a family life 


reliance; 


(vit) Touched by this amazing drama, Vinoba = 
saw in it a manifestation of the Divine Hand and ° 


feeling that Providence had chosen him as His 
instrument for accomplishing this 
resolved that very night to take 
mission’ and set out upon it from the next day, 


which he has persistently continued with a sun- — 


like regularity down to this day. 
Such auspicious beginnings leave little doubt. for 
It has. 


sweeping far and wide with tributaries joming it now 
and then. During his 51 days’ 


dressed some two lakhs of people. and received ge 
acres of land for the landless. 


Vinoba’s endeavour in Telangana was to 


“bring about,” as he said in a mass meeting at 


Warangal, “a silent ideological revolution in our 


social outlook by asking the rich to donate lands -. 
to the ‘poor, This Bhoodan Yajna is an applica- ' 


tion of non-violence, an experiment in trans- 
formation of life itself. I am only a tool in the 


hands:of Him who is the Lord of all ages, like - 


even those who give and those who will receive 
the gifts. It is a phenomenon inspired by God.” 
Vinoba ‘returned to his Paunar Ashram ‘on 


27th June. On account of the rains he stopped there, be 
for two months, Meanwhile he received an invitation * 
from Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru,’ the Prime Minister - 


of India, to come to Delhi in order to discuss the 
Five-Year Plan framed by the Government. Vinoba 


decided to go to Delhi on’ foot and left Paunar on ; 


September 12, 1951. 
Reaching Nagpur on September 15, he observed: 


“Till God keeps strength in me I shall tour - 


the country and beg*for land for the landless. os 
At-‘another place he remarked: E 
“Those who do not donate land today will do 


so tomorrow. They cannot help giving the same. 
Tn. India there is. none who would turn down my: 


request for land.” 

On October 2, 1951, he was, at Saugar, a Universfly 
town in Madhya Pradesh. 
there, he placed befére the country his*demand for 
five crore acres of land by 1957. He declared: 

“Though my own stomach is very small, that 
of the daridranarayana.is very big. So if any one 


-asks me what my demand. is, I say ‘Five crores of. 


acres of land.’ I mean thereby cultivable land. ‘Tf 


eae 


‘of sturdy self- We 


process, he ‘ 
‘up the new- 


tour in Telangana, ` 
Vinoba encamped at 51 villages, passed through some | 
.200 villages, ‘settled about 500 village disputes, ad» 


“Addressing thè workers ` 











there are five sons ine the family, I. want to be 
‘Thus F 


consideted the sixth; if four, the fifth, 
claim one-fifth or one-sixth’ of the total culti- 
vable land in the country.” i 
On bended knees he implored: 

“I appeal to all-of you to contribute your 
mite for the ‘worship of Dawdranarayana. This 
Is real Yajna—sacrifice. I, therefore, beseech every 
one to come forward and put his shoulder to, this 

' task. This will usher in an unprecedented and 
mighty revolution in, the country. I can, even as 
I stand’ here, behold it taking place before my 
eyes,” 


Passing: through Madhysi Pradesh and’ Vindhya 
Pradesh as also parts of Madhya Bharat, Rajasthan 
and Uttar Pradesh, Vinoba entered the capital. of 


India on November 13, 1951. During the 62 days he 


took in coming from Paunar to Delhi, 
19,436 acres. 

Vinoba introduced himself to Delhi’s. populace as 
the proverbial Vaman who covered the earth in three 
steps. So also he -affirmed: 

. “What I want the people 

part with some of their 

should engage themselves in the service of others. 


he obtained 


to do is, first, to 


Finally, in -their- service they should give up all. 


and voluntarily sacrifice everything. This is the 
path into which I want to initiate. the people.”. 
After reaching Delhi, Vinoba met for three suc- 
cessive days the members of the Planning Commission 
es also its Chairman, the Prime Minister. In the 
words of Vimoba: i 
“During these. three days of discussicn’I placed 
my idea before them. ‘They promised to consider 
my suggestions . . . However, theré is a difference 
between. their approach and mine, though they 
have also the interest of the country at heart.” 
' After eleven days’ stay in the capital in a hut 


near Gandhiji’s samadhi, Vinoba left it in the early - 


hours of the morning of ‘November 24, 1951 and 
launched upon a walking tour of Uttar Pradesh. 
According to his demand of one-sixth of the entire 
cultivable land in the country, Vinoba wanted one 
erore acres of land from-the U.P. As a first instal- 
ment, however, the constructive workers of U.P. 
meeting at Mathura on first November and during 
Vinoba’s presence (when he was on his way to Delhi), 
resolved to collect five lakhs of acres within one year. 
Except the Almora district, Vinoba covered one 
district ‘aftér another of-the U.P. : 

In ‘April, 1952, Vinoba éncamped at- Sevapuri 
Ashram for more than a week in connection with the 
qervodaya Sammelan held there on April 18, 14, 15 
and 16. This Sammelan registered à landmatk in the 
growth and development of the Bhoodan movement 
for it was here that constructive workers from all 
parts of the country ‘decided to collect twenty-five 
lakhs of acres within two years as a first instalment 
to fulfil Vinoba’s demand of five crores, in order to 
establish a. classless and exploitation-free society on 


ot ae ae an atIOODAN AINA 


‘the basis of- tuth and aro 


land. “Secondly, they . 


A quota was 
fixed for every province. There was thus a clear-cut 
programme before the workers. The 
Sarvodaya had now taken a concrete shape. l 

On May 8, ‘when Vinoba reached Lucknow, fhe 
capital of U.P., it happened. to be the Buddha Jayanti 
Day (Birth Anniversary of Lord enana): There he 
declared: 


“I ask people to give the land they have . 


i 


And I have'ćome to believe that God is using, _.. 
` weak though I am, to complete the task which He- 24 


had commenced through the Buddha. 


“The work I am made to do is the continua- S% 


ideology of 





tion of the Dharma Chakra Pravartah—revolving =. * 


‘the wheel of Dharma, which Buddha had started. 
And mark what I pronounce with the same om- 
tnanding voice as that of the lion which drowns 
all other smaller voices and rings clear across the 


forest: The land has already come to me, il has.. 


It remains for you 
of effecting the 


already gone to the landless, 
only to choose’ the manner 
transfer.” 

Then he pointed out: 


“The equal sharing of wealth is the cry of 
the age and it will come to be, Land will -have 


to be-redividéd. I bdve no doubt that it can be ' 


done peacefully. T can see it quite clearly and this 

_is why I speak so confidently about it; and this 

is why I ask you to wake up, for as Tulsidas sang 

to Rama: ‘The day is dawning and the birds on 
the trees are chirping merrily, and it is time when 
gifts should be made to the poor; so awake, 

Oh Ram’!” 

On 4th July,’ 1952, Vinoba re-entered - Benares 
city after walking through 48 districts of the U.P. 
In Benares, he encamped at Kashi Vidyapith for 70 
days to pass the rainy season. There he also gave a 
call for the ‘Swachha Bharat (Clean India) campaign. 
On llth September, on the occasion of his 59th 
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birthday, he made the resolve not to go back to his < 4 


Paramdham Ashram until the land pr opiem of the a 


country was solved. 

During his stay in U P., 
257. places, covered 3,750. miles and obtained 2,95,028 
acres. In June, 1952, was madè the first offer of all 
land in a, village—Mangroth in the Manipur district 


vodracaa ab i ag 


of U.P. The total land collections in the country E | 


amounted at that.time to a little less than four lakhs. 

On September 14, 1952, Vinoba crossed the 
Karamnasa river and 
Pradesh into Bibar. Entering the precincts of Bihar 
he said: : 


ae a, pilgrim goes ‘6: a Tirtha—pilgrimage for : 


‘God’s darshan—so also I have come out on 
Bhoodan pilgrimage. I have a desire that the land - 
problem of Bihar should be solved during my stay 
here. But the far more important thing is working 
the non-violent method. If we are able to solve 
the land ‘problem* by the method of: love and 
peace, it would carn, credit for non-violence. 

Could non-violence suceeed in attaining economic 


walked down from Uttar - `z oi 


Da 








` revolution, what else would it not .be able to 
achieve?” 
On 23rd October, he TER at Patna the great 
resolve—resolve. not to leave Bihar until its labd 
problem was-solved, Next day, he placed ees the 


people the idea of Sampattidan’ Yajna. He said: 
. “As the work of Bhoodan progressed it became 


increasingly clear that the idea behind the move- . 


ment could not be fulfilled ‘unless we went further 
and asked for a portion of wealth and property. 
And hence, I made up my mind that I must: also 
ask for a share of wealth and property from the 


people. I have now done it and placed my 
demand ‘at one-sixth of it; but it is up to the 

' people .to decide what they can and ` will give 
me.” i 


Vinoba entered the Gaya district on 28th Octo- 
ber. ‘Three days after he declared that he wanted 
one lakh acres from this district of Buddha Bhagwan. 
As Vinoba Jater said : tia 


“When I entered the Gaya. district, I resolved 
that this district, which was the scene of Lord 
Buddha’s austerities and which is sacred to crores 

. of Hindus as thé place for offering, Shradha to 
- their forbears, should be asked to collet one lakh 
acres as the first instalment. 
feeling to the workers who approved of it and 
accepted to work for it.” ars: 
. Thus it was that Bhoodan work was taken up 
in Gaya district on an intensive basis, -On 13th 
December, .1952, Vinoba entered the Manbhum 
district in a very ‘weak state of health. On the 14th, 
he came to Chandil and his condition so much Wor- 
sened that it was impossible for him to move. He 
had, therefore, to camp at Chandil for several 
months to regain. his health.: The fifth annual 
' Session of Sarvodaya Samaj- was, therefore, also 
convened at Chandil on March 5, 6,-and’ 7, 1953, 
Sri Dhirendra Majumdar presiding. . The highlight 
of this..gathering was the declaration of Sri Jaya- 
prakash, Narayan that he would henceforth devote 
himself mainly to Bhoodan, work. He said: 
“Despair had seized our heart after the attain- 
ment of Independence. But Vinobajj dispelled 
cur iHusions. As the light of Bhoodan- Yajna 
spread out the clouds of doubts and darkness dis- 
appeared. Today everybody has accepted that 
land is the mother of one and all and each has 
equal _ right upon it. One who - labours. to pro- 
. duce from land has the first right. This is the 
intellectual] revolution , that has taken 
‘within the last two years. Now the task before 
all of us is to give this revolution a practical 
shape, make it a 
. mission.” l 
Vinoba placed some very striking idea before 
this Sammelan. He urged upon the necessity of 
building up what he called in his inimitable langu- 


age gaara sanf (Swatantra - Jan-Shakti) He 
saidi s EE o | 


5 
9 


'Yajma by 1957 ; 


I expressed this- 


-live religion! Down with ir-religion!)-- 


place . 


reality and accomplish this ` 


“Our work should proceed on tbe- basis of 
--one, Vicharshasan ( faure aaa ) or peaceful 
conversion of people to our view by . making 
them think about it, and two, Kartritva-vibha- 

jan, (ag eq feats) or distribution of wok among 
the individuals without creating an 
tive. authority.” l ' 
To achieve this objective, Vinoba placed- the 
four-fold programme : 
work institutions 


(i1) 


into one homogeneous: unit, 


collection of five crore acres of jand in Bhoodan 
(iii) a Yajna ; and Gy) 


Yarn offering. 


On 12th March, 1953, -Vinoba restarted on his.. 
Bihar trek. 


administra- ` 


. (i) Integration of oa 


On 18th September he separ at ‘Baidyansth-: . 


. dham, ’Bihar’s most important pilgrimage centre. He 


also stayed there on the 19th on account ‘of the 
meetings of workers from all over Bihar. . In the 
evening of the 18th, he was requested by the head 


priest of the temple to pay a visit .to the: holy shrine.. 


When he was told that Vinoba could enter a temple 


‘only if, Harijans were also allowed ‘to have the dar- 
shan, he gave his consent to Harijans accompanying 


Vinobe. Accordingly, on the evening of the 19th, 
Vinoba, .. accompanied -by some Harijans and „his 
colleagues, went into the temple. But hardly had ` 
he gone a few steps the pandas of the temple fell 
upon Vinoba and the party with- lathis amidst cries 


{ 


of “Dharm ki jæi ho! Adharm ka nash ho! 1" (Long ` 


Members of 
the party surrounded Vinoba, but he was slightly 
injured. at the ear. 


‘Calmly and quietly he came out. ` 


Some members of the party were seriously hurt and - 


beaten. Next day when 
Bhagalpur district, Vinoba 
the press in the course of which he said : 

“I would like to say at the very outset ‘hee 


_he reached. Pardih in 


issued a statement to 


— 


“ee 


those who have indulged in this act of assault did- 


so only out-of ignorance: That being so, I do 
not want them to be punished for this. 
who .indulged in'the assault were 


. between man and woman. I 
prove to. be the last: curse of Bhedasur, 
devil in man that: 
man and ‘another. 

_ “I have already said that I do not want any- 
body to bé punished: But the. constitution of 
free India has been clearly violated. 
o measures cannot make up for that ' viola- 
ion. 
recurrence of such incidents’ in future. 
age of science.. Every faith is being tested on 
the touchstone of reason. If our society keeps 
- this in view and behaves accor dingly, everything, 
will go on well.” 

Passing through the districts of Purnea, Saharsa, 


‘diseriminates between one 


$ 


Darbhanga and Muzaffarpur, Vinoba -reached Patna 


+ w ` 


Those ° 
seized with © 
anger, so much so that they made no distinction: 
trust this will: 
2.¢@.,’ the: 


Small retri- ` 


What is needed is to provide against amy -- 
This is an . 


: 
i ba a 
. 
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16th January 1954." ii ai the k 
izens he observed ; 
“Land problem would be AE in one way . 
or the otier all over the world. Hence I do ‘not 
worry about how much, land’ I get. My only 
concern, is the depth to which the right- 
thought finds place in the heart’of the people.” 
From 30th January to 4th May,. Vinoba. toured 
e' Gaya “district. On April 18, 19, and 20, 1954, 
is held at Bodh Gaya the sixth Annual session of 
e Sarvodaya Samaj, presided over by ‘Srimati 
shadeyi  Aryanayakam. The most important. event 

this . Sammelan was Sri Jayaprakash Narayan’s 
dress on the 19th. As a Bihari, he expressed his 
sret at the- said fact that Bihar had not. yet ful- 
led Baba’s (as Vinoba is known in the country- 
ley demand. He felt certain that Biher could 
» it: But neither the members of the Congress. 
rty nor those of ‘the’ Praja Socialist Party, both 

which had passed resolutions supporting’ Baba’s 
ll for 32 lakhs of acres,-had taken up the work 
th proper zeal and spirit. He added that perso-. 
lly his faith in the efficacy of the movement was 
owing day by day. Law ‘could not unite hearts. 
or could any party pass a law making land a 
cial property. , -Of course, that could be done by 
e sword, but the sword gave rise to mpre problems 
an it. solved. Sri Jayaprakash pleaded for speedy 
tion as urgency wag essential and time waited for 
ne, He: said that the paramount need was to 
dicate one’s whole life to this cause and he called 
on his countrymeri, specially the youth to come 
rward and donate their life to it, Jiwan Dan or 
ft of life. He closed with the solemn anndunée- 
ent of offering himself for the cause, 

Next day, the president announced that Sri 
yaprakashji had sent her two letters—one his and 
e other from Vinoba. She read them out.` Sri. 
yaprakash’s letter said: . `.) ‘ 


“I enclose a letter received from, Baba.. I 


have no words to comment on’ the donation of.- 


life to*a small fry like me by a man who has 
inspired us all. I shall say only this that I am 
totally unfit for accepting such an invaluable 
donation. On the kontrary, we have to donate: 
our life in the. mame of God to Baba. himself. 
Yours in humbleness, “Jayaprakash.” | 

Vinoba’s letter was: 

“In response to your call of . yesterday H 
is the offering of my life for'a non-violent revolu- 
tion based’ on. Bhoodan-Yajna and with village- 
industries as its mainstay.—Vipoba.” 

Then began to flow the Jamuna of iiwandats 
ajna. Qne after another, men and’ women offered 
émselves. “About 500 names came then and there. 
1en followed the only resolution of the Sammelan, 
ad ‘out by Sri Shankarrao Deo. Expressing joy at 
e collections of 26,15,101 acres from 237,022 donors 


thin two years, the resolution asked all those who 


‘society. 


were anxious to establish human values in the society 
to come ahead and devote themselves to. make the 


‘movement a success. In his -valedictory address, 
Vinoba appealed to all political workers to forget 
their differences - and take to producing Jan-Shaktd 
through the common medium of Bhoodan, - He 
claimed that the same would result in changing the 
whole administration, convert our. power polities 
(rajniti) into popular politics (loka-nit?) and help in 
the establishment of shasan-mukiea  (State-free) 
During the rainy season of 1954, Vinoba covered 

the. flood-ravaged districts of North Bihar—Darbhanga, 
Saharsa’ and Muzaffarpur—and waded through knee- 
deep and chest-deep waters, usimg a boat only when 
inevitable. In spite of the_floods his meetings were 
crowded and often they attended the prayer as also 
his speech in showers. How deep a place has Bhoodan 
Yajna found in the heart of Bihar peasantry can be 
gauged from the fact that at one village in the 
district of Purnea they received Vinoba. with a song 
at once original and unique: 

“Site -Sita Ram Bolo! 

Sab Koi Bhoomidan Dedo!!” 
_' At another village, in the Santhal Parganas dis- 
trict, they greeted him with the words: 

“Baba, Zamin Lo! Zamin Le!” 

In the elosing week of 1954, coal-miners of Bihar 

donated some 15,000 tons of coal for manufacturing 
bricks required. to prepare wells on the Bhoodan. lands 


distributed to the landless. Vinoba remained in’ Bihar ~ 


up to ‘3lst December, 1984. During his- stay of 839 
days he. was donated with 2232474 acres of land. 
In the small hours of the morning of the 
. New Year's. Day, 1955, Vinoba stepped out fram the 
Bihar of Buddha and Mahavir into the Vihar Bhoomi 
(pilgrimage-land) of the Vaishnava saints and seers. 
It was-his first -visit to.Bengal, the land’ of devotion 
‘and piety, of music and dream: He spent there 25 


days, eleven in the Bankura district and fourteen jin. 


the Midnapore district, labouring to go deep into 
Bengal’s soil and sow the thought-seed. He made it 
absolutely clear that Bhoodan sought to. transform 
the whole society and was nothing short of Dharma 
Chakra Pravartan. He stirred Bengal:to its very 


-depths by calling upon it to supplement. its legendary 


Bhakti with Ahimsak Karma-Yoga (non-violent acti- 
vity). For Bhakti without Karma. was bound to ` lead 
to inertia and-himsak kaima (violent. action) was 
alien to the genius of her soil. Hence the paramount 
, need of the Bhoodan Yajna ‘for Bengal. 
On 26th January, 1955, when Vinoba set his foot 
on the Orissa ‘soil, he was presented with about a 
lakh and a- quar ter acres of land as also 93 vill 
donated in toto. Accepting the gift, Vinoba p 
out the great task to ‘be accomplished in Orissg 
remarked: 
“The work to be done now is tha 
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Kranti (Land Revolutian), Merely giving lahd to 

the landless*-is not sufficient. Private land-owner- 
ship has to be abolished. Land can only be God's 
or of the society. If the people at any place live 
this idea, it would amount to the poornata (com- 
pleteness) of Bhoodan Yajna. Thereafter the work 
of obtaining five crores and distributing it} would 

‘,become very long. I, therefore, expect a paripoorna 
darshan (wholesome view) in Orissa.” 

He also added: 

“My hope from Oris. is aot small, Tam 
quite confident that now when .the Bhoodan cur- 
rent has flowed on to this place, it wolud widely: 
expand even as is done by your Mahanadi near 
the séa. I learn. that Sri Mukund Deva tried to 
bring the Ganga to’ Orissa. Perhaps, he failed to 
earn the prestige. But you would now earn it, 
This, Bhoodan Yajna’s current is the Ganga’s. May 
you march with it right to the sea, the sea of 
humanity.” i 

These days Vinoba’s yalva goes on in Orissa, On 
2nd February, they donated him 22 contiguous 
Villages. On February 26, when he was at Manpur-—~a 
village which has been entirely dedicated in | the 
Bhoodan Yajna by its people—he expressed the’ hope 
that the Bhoodan Yajna movement. would make the 
land-revolution a living reality in the whole of India. 

On March 25,.26 and 27 last, Vinoba was at Puri 
where was held the seventh Sarvodaya Sammelan, 
Therein he, giving a clarion call for land-revolution, 
called upon all public workers to donate two years 
for the Bhoodan Yajna. He appealed to them: 

“Let all of you put your shoulder to the -wheel 
for two years. ‘This call of mine is not addressed 
to the people of India alone or merely to Sarvo- 
daya devotees, but to one and all. I urge upon 
the whole world, to leave no stone unturned for 
two years so that an arms-free' society may ‘come 
into force by 1957.” 

He further declared: . 

“It is not only a matter of tackling the land- 
issue. We have, in fact, to wipe out all Govern. 
ments the: world over for they cannot succeed in 
limiting the sphere of armed activity. We have” 
to found non-violence. I ask for land-gifts for the 
sake of world~peace.” 

Thus has the. . Bhoodan-Yajna movement. grown 
up’ during the last four’ years, About 37 lakhs of 
acres-of land from more than four lakhs of donors 
have been'so far offered in it as also some 150 whole 
` villages. Also about . 1500 workers, hailing from 
different parts of the country, have offered Jiwandan. 
What ig far more important, however, is the new. 
enthusiasm the movement has created as also the 








various shades of life and subscribing to ‘different 
itical ideologies are participating in it. One of its 
considerable achievement is the great oppor- 
it hag provided for ovr womenfolk to come 
play their part in the building up of India 


energetic forces it has released. Persons belonging to. 


The new awakening bfought about by Bhoodani,' 
Yajna can also be gauged by the rising sale of Bhoo- 
dan and Sarvodaya literature. Weeklies or fortnight-~ 
lies in this connection ate- appearing fn ‘the twelve 
important languages of the country. Another evidence . 
of the cultural and ` spiritual awakening that the. 
“movement is bringing about is the imspiration that it: 
is providing to our poets and men of letters, .Folk-. 
songs and popular Bhajans in the various lJanguages@ 
and dialects are a common feature. Also it has at- ` 
‘tracted wide -attention abroad. i 

In fine, Bhoodan Yajna is not merely a move- 
ment for land distribution. but for sharing of life as 
such. Jt recaptures, as Dr. S. Radhakrishnan puts it, 
‘the social order as the family. writ large’ Virtually 
it aims at-re-discovering the dormant quality of. man 
and make the same & social force with wide wings. 
Bhoodan is a march in the further evolution of the- 
human kind. It-is jist paving the way for the quicker 
and greater development and prosperity of -the society. 
Tt is an endeavour to direct man’s course from the - 
rails of distrust, aggression. and bloodshed to those. 
of trust, self-suffering and love. Bhoodan’s-is to set 
up a new world, to create a` mew man. It has a 
message for every country, for every ` ditizen of the 
world, l 

Old ‘tim&s are changed. Old order is crumbling. 
A new one has to take its place—but if it be done 
on a weak and: false foundation ; more.harm would be 
done to our people during the next one or two decades 
than hag been done during the last two or three. 
centuries. The lines of the new order must be the 
same ,as suit our genius and are native to our soil., 
Needless to state.that ‘plans’ or ‘projects’ depending on ` 
foreign apital and experts or internal combines shated 
by foreign interests would result in’ throwing us all 
from the frying pan into the fire. India has to be, 
built. from below: But how? I can only reproduce ` 
what a seventy-eight years old Kisan in Darbhanga 
district told- me. When I asked him what, according — 
to him, could actually help us at. the present juncture. 
with a beaming face. he replied: 

“Bhoodan is the way to Sachcha- Swaraj (or 
true freedom) and I want to assure you that T 


“would refiise to die until Sachcha Swaraj is’ esta- 
blished.” 


This is the voice of our India, real India, and 
Bhoodan Yajna is the way to build her truly as also’ 
to uphold world peace. It: is just in keeping with the 
path chalked out for us by Gandhiji who led us. to 
political freedom. , It- opens the door. for economic ` 
liberty and social equality, May we, the youth of 
India, rise to the height of the occasion and march 
together on the noble path with steadfast and devoted.’ 
steps to mould new India and a mew world and esta- 
blish Ram Raj or the Kingdom of God on this very 
earth! , 
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Above: Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru, at the Palam airport, Delhi, accomp 
Gamal Abd El Nasser, Prime Minister of Egypt and Sardar Mohammed 2 

Minister of Afghanistan 
Below: Sri Jawaharlal Nehru, being received at Bandung by 

Republic of Indonesia 
Above: Sri Jawabarlal Nehru and U Nu. Prime Ministe 
Below: Sri Jawharlal Nehru and Mr. Mohammed Alimas 
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Dr. Jonas E. Salk inoculating a child with the anti-polio vaccine, 
developed by him ~ 
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THE YUGOSLAV CULTURAL HERITAGE 


for centuries, one part of Europe could only be 
liscerned through a haze of smoke and conflagration, 
since the 14th century, only the cries of insurgents 
ind tke wails of victims were heard, while for the 
zast 150 years or so an uninterrupted and unquench- 


able struggle against the Turkish Sultans, the 
Austrian Habsburgs, the Bulgarian Koburgs, the 
xerman Hohenzollerns, Hitler, Mussolini, Horthy, 


ulminating in the resistance to Stalin was waged 
m Yugoslay soil. It would seem as if fate had 
lecreed that all European dictators and conquerors 
‘hould break their spears against the same bastion. 
Chat is why there are countless families in Serbia 
ind Macedonia where natural death among men is 
ust as rare as drownings of peasants in the sea. To 
je killed in battle was regarded as a natural death 
‘or a man, 

And when the smokes of war dissolve, does one 
ly find charred ruins and crops in these regions? 
\part from innumerable and deep scars, these areas 
vill show us one of the most wonderful surprises of 
our civilisation. European culture, particularly in 
che field of arts . sometimes marked its highest 
ichievementy here. And, however paradoxical it 
nay seem, these masterpieces actually survived all 
‘avages and depredations, 

Little ig known of these 
abroad. This is also understandable. The lberations 
xf 1804 and 1818 were only partial. The greatest 
sart of the people, the workers and peasants . were 
foreed to continue the struggle for their most 
alementary rights, while efforts of the ruling class 
were concentrated on the exploitation of the people 
wid preservation of its privileges so that the entire 
cultural heritage remained in the dark. 

The pattern of the material monuments of 
Yugoslav spiritual culture is no less vivid, varied 
wid colorful than that of countryside mountains 
and rivers. These monuments stern from the earliest 
stages of mankind, from its pre-history. The Krapina 
site near Zagreb (Homo sapiens ‘Crapiensis) is 
doubtless one of the most important in the world. 
This site gave science decisive data on the diluvial 
man in Europe, his physical characteristics and the 
fools he used in his fight for subsistence. His fire- 
place with the remains of ten human 
speaks of „the fire on which the future master of 
Nature was created and tempered. Other Paleo- 
lithical sites have also been discovered in Yugoslavia; 
another such site was found in a cave near Kragu- 


Yugoslav treasures 


skeletons 


By M. PAN IC-SUREP 


The man of the Neolithical era has left counte 
less traces nd relies in this country. Some of these 
are unrivalled in Europe, as for instance, Vinca and 
the Starcevo site near Pancevo. While the former is 
famous for its numerous human and animal statuet- 
tes, the latter won universal distingtion with its 
painted earthenware with beautiful black and white 
ornaments on a red background: both together 
represent the earliest fruits of creative inspiration, 
the quality which sets man apart from the other 
beings. 

With the advent of metals the number of human 
settlements increased notably. Over 2,000 have been 
registered so far in Serbia alone, of which hardly 
twenty have been systematically 
plored. Groups of archaeologists are how enabling 
sunlight to penetrate into ancient homes, thus lifting 


the veil from the life and work of their inhabitants. 


The Illyriatis and Celts were once masters here: 
their memories are preseryed with respect. 

The Yugoslav territory gave several emperors, 
statesmen and great men to the Roman Empire. Let 
us mention only Probus of Sremska 
Diocletian of Solin, Constantine the Great of Nis, 


studied and ex- - 
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Justinian of Carcin Grad. They mounted the Roman, -57 


thrones as representatives of territories distinguished 


by an extraordinarily intensive cultural activity and cpi 
_economi, prosperity. We find evidence of this “age 
throughout the country. The walls of thé  forti- © Tei 


fications of that time, the foundations of palaces, i 


temples, theatres, mosaics, sculptures 
appearance from day to day, and 
efflorescence of these regions, 

But all this intensive life in 
was to be overshadowed by the Yugoslav 
achievements in the Middle Ages. The 
ornaments, the reliefs on the Bosnian-Herzégovinian 


stecci (tombstones) and above all, the Serbian and ` 
Macedonian mural paintings, mark the triumph of  - 
a mature and advanced medieval eulture which, as 


an integral part of the European heritage, is im- 
pressive by its origimality and the strong imprint of 
its -ethnical milieu. If the Gothic style marks 
culmination of the art of that time in sculpture, the 


Serbian 13th century frescoes are certainly the 
highest, achievement in the field of paintings. 
refined and sure draughtsmanship, the rich and 


mellow colouring, and the constant warm human 
quality of these murals, made some people. speak of 
a Renaissance on tha Balkans which preceded that 


the remote past 28 
cultural | 
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mation is er from true. Studenica, Zica, Milesevo, 
Sopocani are no initial steps, but the mature fruits 
of the ‘century-old activity of a people _ whose 
achievements culminate in these monuments. They 
were contributed: to the treasury of civilisation., by 
the feudal era as its most precious gems. The Italian 
Renaissance will be the herald of the next chapter 
in History. Architecture, particularly literature, deve- 


‘loped parallel wita the monumental Serbian paintings. 


This is not a case of exceptional giftedness of a period 
and a society for any patricular branch of spiritual 
life; on the contrary, they have proved themselves 
consummate artists in all fields. Whether , this is 
realised depends only on the interest and sympathies 
of the -successive generations. 

Brilliant rays of light often prevent us from 
noticing the warmth of hues and the unassuming 
“beauty of other secondary features which. ensure the 
entity of the main work. Therefore, the exclusive 
focussing of one’s attention to mural paintings could 
easily lead.to neglect end a superficial attitude as 


'_ regards the architectural symphonies of the Serbian 
: monasteries, 


the monumental medieval fortresses 
which seem an integral part of the surrounding lands- 
capes, particularly the overwhelming beauty of the 
smal] -objects in treasuries. How many icons, minia- 
tures, fabrics, metal ornaments, carvings each of which 
represents a ‘masterpiece in itself! On this occasion 
they an only be indicated as a, numerous ensemble 
which gave birth to and is at the same time over- 
shadowed by the genius of the main protagonist. 
2K x z% 

For the first time in history, the immense cultural 
systematically 
studiéd, selected and classified today. Particularly 
important work is being done on its conservation. 
Although destroyed and plundered through the ‘cen- 
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. JournaLtsm as'a career is very much fascinating for 


anybody and specially for a girl, In -these days of 
advanced civilization and culture journalism plays an 


| _ important part in the daily life’ of an average man or 


woman. In Western. countries journalists of different 
categories, such as Reporters, Sub-Editors, Editors, etc., 


have secured for themselves a high status in society. In 
=- our country also people are gradually realising the part 
' -played by journalists in educating the masses, building 
their national character and 


“improving their general 
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-side with experienced journalists of long, standing 
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turies, during ind numerous’ invasions of the RE 
territory, it remained essentially indestructible. Its 


‘ereators, the people, even uncouth warriors, ‘knew to 


preserve and defend what was most . important, 
Unfortunately they did not know or were unable to 
preserve it in the best condition. The prime task of 
the present generation -is therefore. to restore it. - 
What. strange tricks, fate played with some `“'of ' 
these monuments! Imagine, for imstance, ‘that the 
windows and portals of Charters or Versailles had | 
been built im, that new alien parts, say a minaret, 
had been added to the building, and that all had been 
covered by yet another thick coat of- plaster which 
completely concealed even the minutest. detail of the 
original reliefs and decorations. Imagine also that 
these barbarian, acts were ‘committed so long ago as 
to have fallen into oblivion. This is exactly what 
happened, with St. Peters Church near Novi Pazar | 
(8th century), St. Sophia in Ohrid (9th-11th centuries), 
the Ljevinska Madotna in Prizren (15th century), 
and also partly with Studenica, the Pee Patriarchy, 
Dioctetian’s Palace in Split, and others. The Yugoslav. 
conservation experts are performing genuine heroic 
feats-in liberating these works of art from their stone 
veils. During the past two or three years alone, over a` 
thousand square meters of old frescoes have been 
brought to daylight again, while the wonderful reliefs 
of the old styles again gladden the eye of the observer. 
If the medieval man believed in resurrection, this 
belief has been partially fulfilled in this case. His 
works are really. coming to life again after many” 
centuries of the mildew and darkness. of the grave. 
All these delicate and expensive , works hays 
been made possible only by the fact that the country's 
cultural heritage is at ‘present the concern of the whole 
social community. We consider time as a link inthe 
long and powerful chain of human life and progress. 


e 





very few educated girls have been aded. to the pro-. 
fession of journalism in our countty | where there is a | 
great scope-and possibility for, their employment and 
better conditions of service. ~-Recently Calcutta, 
University. has started”-a course in journalism which a 
gitl student after her graduation can join. Of courge, 
the best. training which she can get is from a` news- 
paper or a -news agéncy office where working side by 
‘she 
can gather a fairly good knowledge, both in theory and. 
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To be a` good joutnalist the frst 
eeded is that a girl should have a good general know- 
sdge with a background of some acquaintance with the 
ocial, poliiteal and economic developments of the 
ountries of the „world. She must have a- fair know-, 


edge of geography. and history of her own country .as 


vell as those countries in particular which get “news 
rominence” in the pages of daily newspapers. She 
hould not be affiliated to any political party or group 
s in that case there might be a possibility of the news 
etms from her pen being influenced by her own thoughts 
ind ideas and thereby lose the quality of independent 
nd impartial news. Above all, she must be smart, 
actful and courageous and must possess presence: of 
aind and ready wit to face a difficult situation and car 
vail of a “news scoop.” 

- In order to be a Reporter it will be to the advantage 
f a girl if she possesses knowledge in Stenography. 
f she has got.a workable speed in English Short- 
aand ‘and Typewriting she can somehow manage 
aking down important points of the proceedings of a 
neeting which she is required to attend, even if the 
woceedings are conducted in any other language than 
glish, such as Bengali and Hindi, if of course she 
cnows these languages. It will be comparatively -easy 
or her to approach a leader or a prominent person 
md get an “exclusive interview” on behalf of a ‘paper 
he represents as in modern society more courtesy ig 
ihown to a girl and naturally a gir] reporter-can get 
he advantage of it. She has an additional advantage 
if coming into closer contact with this leader or pro- 
ninent person if she is a lady herself and the girl 
eporter can secure more news for the paper she re- 
mesents. If she requires any detailed personal 
nformation about a particular leader, she being a lady 
‘an come in touch with a lady member of his family 
md can get material for writing an account of that 
rentleman’s nature, habits, temperament, etc., which is 
iot,. possible for a male reporter to gather so easily 
vithout causing annoyance and trouble to the Jeader 
timself. l 7 

In another branch of journalism, viz., sub-editing, 
i girl journalist’s proficiency in the language of the 
lewspaper will be of: great help to her. Of course, in 
iddition ‘to this proficiency in the language of the parti- 
mlar newspaper to which she belongs, she must have 
ı good knowledge in English, which’ is still occupying 
md will occupy, perhaps for many years to come, an 
nternational position of advantage. In a news agency 
yy a newspaper office if she is engaged as a Sub-Kditor 
mder training, she has got to go through a large volume 
o£ press telegrams and news letters. from correspon- 
lents’. She needs patience to go through each one of 
them: very carefully and minutely and insert the 
articles’ or ‘verbs’ that are wanting and ‘correct the 


qualification - < 


re-write a’ particular 
If of 


ERE errors, if any, or 
portion if jt lacks its full explanatory nature. 


course she is under training in the office-of a weekly or _ 
‘monthly magazine’ her task is comparatively easy as 


she gets more timé to go through the articles or stories 
of which she is expected to make ‘preliminary editing 
before these are finally checked by. the Editor. With 
the increased appreciation of readers of the newspaper 
or weekly or monthly magazine her work will also be 


appreciated more and more by the Editor. This will no 


doubt lead to her promotion in rank or increment in 


-pay as a matter of course without much delay. 


There is another independent field of journalism, 


viz. ‘Freelance,’ where a girl can secure a position for 


_herself by her own industry, perseverance and originality. 


In this branch of journalism she has got to labour 
hard to improve her knowledge jn different subjects and 
got to maintain her patience at the beginning of her 
career when she may find unexpectedly poor appre- 
ciation to her writings. However, her 
writings on a subject liked by her most, such as stories, 
articles, etc, will no doubt bring reward to her at not 
a very distant future. Besides the’ fame which she will 
attain as a writer will bring to her a great mental 
satisfaction ùnd secure for her an honourable poginio 
in society. : 

Either as a Reporter or a Sub-Editor a girl will 
enjoy her’ profession of journalism more than any other 
profession because whatever passes through her in manus- 
cript- stage will ‘ultimately appear in’ print ‘and: when 
she will read these herself she will feel a sense of 
satisfaction and contentment, which she cannot get 
any-other profession of life. This joy and 
tion can be compared with that of a teacher or a pro- 
fessor when he finds his own student succeeding in life 
or that of a Director’ when he finds the 


he has produced. i 

The emoluments at the beginning which a s can 
expect to receive in this profession of journalism either 
as a Reporter or a Sub-Editor will in rio way be less 
than the emoluments she: can earn from any other pró- 
fession. Besides, she has- the great possibility of becoming 
one;day an Editor of a weekly or monthly magazine or a 


‘daily newspaper, as the -cdse may be, and thereby get 


fame and money all at a time, . which slie-can never 
expect so quickly and easily in any other profession, 


provided she is honest in her labour end can keep her- 
service . 


head high above party squabbles. Lastly the 


‘she can: render to the society and the country through, 


this profession is not ‘inconsiderable. 
writings she can guide her countrymen, specially the 
youth,*to the right path of attaining progress and pros- 


‘perity to cope with the development of other free coun- 


tries of the world, uh 25 
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AN ANALYSIS OF SALES-TAX 


: By M. MANIKYESWARA RAO, M.A, 


* 
a 


Tum Indian Taxation Enquiry Commission’s Report 
hag been recently released. While reading the detailed 
summary in newspapers I paused over the summary 
chapter on sales-tax. 

These days sales-tax has come to be the mainstay 
of States’ finances especially because of the inelasticity 
of other sources of revenue. It has well-developed in 
Part A and B States. Land revenue has paled into 
insignificance. With the abolition of Zamindari 
system agricultural income tax has gone down. States’ 
excise duties are also becoming less important as the 
States are embarking on policies of prohibition. The 
States today shoulder many responsibilities for 
ameliorating the socio-economic conditions of the 
people with such poor finances. The States conse- 
quently found a good source of revenue in sales-tax. 

Sales-tax falls into the tax jurisdiction of the 
States, Sales-tax in our Constitutional phraseology 
means a tax on sale or purchase of goods other than 
newspapers. Even the Government of Indù Act, 1935, 
assigned the taxes on sale of goods to the provinces 
but the sales-tax then corresponded to excise, a 


-central subject. In view of the powers conferred on 


the provinces, the ©.P. passed the sale of Motor 
Spirits and Lubricants Taxation Act 1938. The Central 
Government made a reference to the Federal ‘Court 


_ which gave its opinion that the Act of the C.P. was 


$ 


hot, ultra vires. For the first time this decision opened 
up a new reliable source of revenue to the provinces, 
Gradually all the States imposed this tax. 

Two varieties of sales-tax have come into exist- 
ence; General Sales-tax and Selective 
Selective sales-tax was first introduced in 1938 in C.P. 
But soon ‘after general sales-tax came into vogue. 
This was divided into multi-point and single point 


 sales-tax. Almost all the States now conform to 


either of these models. Single point and double point 
taxes were usually levied at high rates. In the multi- 
point system, the rate is relatively low and exemp- 
tions are few. Even the list of exemptions vary from 
State to State. Most States levy high rates on luxury 
goods. The schedule of these goods and the rates 
vary considerably. Thus there is an, utter lack of 


uniformity in rates and exemptions.” This has led to 


the necessity of all-India co-ordination. Certain States 
in their anxiety to tap more revenues interpreted the 
term ‘sale’ in various ways. Some of these measures 


.* involved taxation of raw materials and goods entering 


into imter-State trade more than once. Our Consti- 
tution says that the legislature of a State is prohi- 
‘bited. from imposing or authorising the imposition of 
a tax on the sale or purchase of any goods where 


. Such a sale or purchase takes place in the ceure of 


a id 


a 


Sales-tax. 


inter-State trade or commerce. This Article 286 with 


its’ sub-clauses opened the flood gates of controversy. 


The levies of sales-tax by certain States were ques- 


tioned in Courts of Law. In two cases—The State of 
Bombay vs. The United Motors (India) Ltd., The | 


Travamcore-Cochin Government vs. The Cashewnuts 
Factory—the Supreme Court gave its judgment on 
30th March, 1953, that in, case of inter-State sales 
transactions only that State in which goods had been 
delivered for consumption had the power to such sales. 
The administrative complexities involved in such & 
judgment were seriously thought of by all States, 
To circumvent these difficulties various proposals were 
put forward of which the introduction of purchase 
tax was one. But nothihg tangible resulted. Public 


_ attention was focussed on it. Suggestions ranged from 


enlarging its scope to its virtual abolition. 

The Taxation Enquiry Commission having cx- 
amined various views submitted their recommenda- 
tions. It has been pointed out that the future of the 
system of sales taxation demanded decisions on major 
issues of poticy. The States cannot do without sales- 
tax and the sales-tax cannot do without the Union. 
There is an insistent need to give a place to the 
Union in the system. The Commission lays the broad 


considerations of policy as basic for the: future 


development of sales-tax as follows: 
(1) The power and responsibility of the State 


must end and those of the Union begin when the ' 
sales-tax of one State impinged administratively. 


$ 


on the dealers and fiscally on the consumers of 


another State. 


(2) Inter-State trade should be the concern of 


the Union. . 
(3) Sales of goods 
commerce and those in the course of such trade 


and commerce 
) (4) The Union's power of levy and control 


should be divided between ` 
those not in the course of inter-State trade and ` 


should be so exercised that there is ño avoidable ` 


duplication and there is incentive for co-ordination 

between the States: subject to this each State 

should be free to evolve the system of sales-tax 

best. suited to its conditions. . 

Inter-State trade becomes a subject: of Central 
Legislation. The Commission points out the various 
legislative and administrative details and vests the 
Inter-State Council with recommendatory powers if 
matters that.call for a clarification. 
substantial revenues.they recommend to the States 
a general sales-iax with a: jow rate and a multi-point 
system. j ai 

They admit that in the administration of sales-tax 
there is a constant meed for exchange of information 


For raismg 





etween one State and another, The Report says that 
1e Inter-State Taxation Council (to be created) 
ould undertake the task - of introducing as much 
niformity as possible in matters of sales-tax laws, 
igulation, procedure, exemptions, ete. 

They say that with the growing importance of 
ublic finance in the national economy it is important 
» develop an integrated national approach to pro- 
lems of taxation and of expenditure. For this pur- 
ose they recommend the setting up of an All-India 
axation Council. It is a correct appraisal of basic 
sonomic policy for any modern State.. But it is not 
iderstood why the Commission rejected so easily the 
iggestion of centralising the sales-tax and distribut- 
g the proceeds between the States on an agreed 
asis. The grounds on which they reject the sugges- 
on are: (1) The sales-tax has become an integral 
art of ‘the States systems which would be dislocated 
so important and flexible a source is taken away. 
hey observe that centralisation is inconsistent with 
3 elasticity. (2) They point out that there is an 
lormous difficulty in administering the tax from a 
mtral place. `, 

These objections do not seem to be very serious. 
hey suggest a system which by no means is less: 
ficult.. It would have been better had they recom- 
ended the centralisation of the tax. The Central 
overnment can administer effectively inter-State 
id intra-State sales-tax by making a list of impor- 
nt commodities for such taxation. The tax should 
> a single point tax with varying rates, luxuries 
id semi-luxuries being taxed heavily and necessities 
shtly, The Central Department meed not concern 
self with all commodities. It igs enough -if they take 
to consideration only commodities of importance 
pable of yielding large revenues. This becomes 
most a system of Selective sales taxation. This 
iminates all duplication of work, ‘confusion of tax 
risdiction whether the sales of goods should be 
cluded in inter-State jurisdiction or not, imposition 
the tax by the Central Government and delegation 
powers of assessment and collection to States, etc. 
1e collections of the tax can be distributed among 
ates on an agreed formula keeping in view & 
Tonal economy consistent with programmes ss for. an 
‘en en development of the c country. 

~Superficially this suggestion hampers the revenue 
elding capacity of the tax. As it has been. suggested 
at the Central Sales-tax authority should concern 
‘elf only with selected commodities the States can 
‘allowed to devise purchase taxation. This cautious 
ending of sale and purchase taxes put the States 
good steatl Much care has to be’ bestowed to see 
at serious cases of double taxation do not arise and 
at this taxation does not impinge heavily upon 
orer sections of the society. This proposal is pro- 
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ductive and eliminates tag evasion to a large extent, 


The Central Government can declare different sets 
of commodities ag essential for different. States, The 
Central Government may advise the State Govern- 
ments with regard to levying of purchase tax on 
goods on which sales-tax has been lévied by it. Thus 
a sort of selective sales-tax by the Central Govern- 
ment and a general purchase tax by the States would 
overcome mahy difficulties. 

As the Commission says there is a good case for 
the creation of an Intelligence Section for maintenance 
of statistics, pattern of trade, consumption, etc., in 
the State and assist in checking evasion of the tax by 
getting the necessary information from railway autho- 
rities. This would be possible only under the Central 
Government. 

From this analysis it follows that sales-tax would 
work well under Central Government. In formulating 
the general economic policy for the entire country 
they lay emphasis on a co-ordinated and an inte- 
grated approach and when it comes to a question of 
centralising sales-tax they emphatically refute it on 
the one hand and entrust. the administration of inter- 
State sales-tay to the Central Government. Thus 
there is an air of artificiality about their réfusal. The 
Commission points out that sil the States are up 
against the tax being centralised. The Commission 
seems to be imbued with this peculiar complex that 
the States may have to lose their autonomy in fiscal 
affairs, India is a federation. The orthodox theory of 
federalism, “the rights of the Centre versus the rights 
of the States.” has gone to winds. People like 


. Wendell Wilkie emphasise upon the unitary and co- 


operative spirit of federalism. I very much agree 
with persons like Prof. R. N. Bhargava when they 
characterise present-day federations as ¢o-operative 
federations. / Our federation certainly conforms te 
the spirit of present-day theory of federalism. There 
is much truth in Prof. K. ©. Wheare’s statement 
that our State is a unitary State with subsidiary 
federal features. The proposition to centralise sales: 
tax is made not shutting the eyes to the currents‘ of 
time, time that is craving for a thorough decentral- 
isation of .administrative set-up. This is suggested 
only to help foster a spirit of co-operation and 
endeavour to take a correct interpretation of State's 


autonomy in a federal set-up, The real significance 


of federalism is lost when co-operation finds no place 
in it.’ Administrative decentralisation there must be 
for the dispersal of democratic ideals but it can 
follow with a bit of centralisation in financial matters. 
No fears need be nursed that the State may become 
an “Hobbesian Leviathan.” Instead this new pattern 


in fiscal relationships in -a federation points out the ~ 


possibility of plasticity, of an- orthodox concept of 
federalism. : 
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Tun outstanding fact in the Indian ecdnomie situation 
today that strikes even a casual observer as most 
queer and baffling is that-although the air-is thick 
with talks about increase ‘in production, the economic 


condition of the people does not show the least sign 


of improvement. The common man seems tottering 
under the burden of the mounting cost of living. Even 
by drawing upon this little fund of past savings, he 
finds it a tough job to make both ends meet. Tie 
hears a lot -about the Five-Year Plan and the 
, grandiose schemes undertaken by Government, but 
these big promises sound like empty stunts in his 
‘vacant ears as they. do not give him any relief from 
the worries and anxieties of the morrow. There is no 
‘doubt about the fact that there has been a remark- 
able fall in the purchasing power, of the people which 
accounts for the low effective demand resulting in 
‘Slumpy condition in trade and business. The question, 
therefore naturally arises, if business outlook is dull; 
‘dnd there is low purchasing power “while production 
‘has ‘increased as is claimed by Government - ‘spokes- 
men, why the price-level is not showimz a downward 
trend. On the other hand, if production index has 
registered a tise and the price-level is high, why there 
, is business stagnation and unemployment. As Dr. 
‘Jobin’ Mathai, Chairman of the Taxation Commission 
(Enquiry), posed’ the question on August 28, 1953: 
_ “No period since the end of the war has 
presented economic trends so difficult to deter- 
mine and to interpret as the past twelve months. 
Although the level of purchasing power and conse- 
quently the demamd for goods is lower, and 
although industrial and agricultural production . has 
not merely been maintained but has increased, the 
price movemené is showing an upward trend. That 
rising ‘prices and increased production would pre- 


ume better employment, but instead a 
ment was’ increasing,” 


“Referring to prices the former Finance Minister. 


said. tha if purchasing power was lower, it must be 
presunied that the effective demand for ‘goods - was 
_ weaker. But the estimated production of food-grains 
in 1952-53 showed a substantial increase. “If the 
demand is less, and the supply is greater, how does 
it happen that the, piices of food-stuffs have risenf?” 
“Tt seems that the economic facet has presented a 


puzzling conundrum. How to solve’ this paradox of. 


ey in the midst of plenty? 

- THe Discnosis 
There is no gainsaying the fact that the peui 
situation is a, legacy left.by the war. During the war, 
` the Gov ernment ‘in order to meet the war-expenditure 
had to resort to excessive ‘note-issue. This over-issue 
“of currency inflated. the credit. structure in the market, 
.and brought about an > all-round inflation. In the 
aftermath of the War, Government took measures to 


‘being met by borrowing. 


counter the inflation, ad the situation to some extent 
improved. The present economic situation is, how- 
ever, fundamentally different from the phenomenon 
experienced during the War. Due to the abnormal 
rise in effective demand caused by War expenditure 
and its multiplier effect, business recovered from the 
pre-War depression, and wnemployment was greatly 
reduced. If inflation then was considered as a curse 
by the fixed income-groups, it also proved to be a 
boon as it gave jobs to all, and removed business 
stagnation. But the present economic. situation, shows- 
different .economie trends. Though the  price-level 
shows mo sign of falling and production is rising, 
business outlook is not at all bright, and there is 
unemployment. To look at the picture from the other 
angle, it would seem ‘paradoxical that although the 
production is risitg and there is fall in effective 
demand due to the weakening of the average purchas- 
ing power of the people, the consumer price-index 
shows no downward trend. The cause of the malady, 
therefore, should be sought elsewhere than in the 
fact of inflation brought about by the last War. - 
Dericrr FINANCING AND Prices BEHAVIOUR 
Some people think that the present high level of 
prices is.maintajned by the policy of deficit financing 
pursued by the Government. Under certain circum- 


stances deficit financing may: boost up the price-level, 


‘but this is not always true. Let us briefly consider 
the effects’ of deficit financing on price behaviour.. 
Deficit financing literally means incurring ex- 
penditure in excess of income, ‘the resulting deficit 
During the last Great War, 
Government indulged in deficit financing in order to 
meet inflated defence expenditure. Surplus budgeting, 
on the other hand, ‘means restricting expenditure, 
within the revenue in such wise that it leaves a 
surplus. The real sense in which these two terms are 


understood in Economie Science is, however, different, 


Deficit financing as an. instrument of economic 
policy means levelling up of public expenditure so as 
to ‘stop the gap in private spending (both on con- 


‘sumption and investment). which has caused a. defi- 


giency in effective demand resulting in business stag- 
nation and unemployment. Similarly, surplus budget- 
ing means framing the budget in such a way that 
the public expenditure is retrenched so as to remove 
h excess In private spending raising the effective 

mand above the optimum. par, and leading to 
boom and inflation. ‘The level of prices; income and 
employment m a particular ` community at a parti- 
cular time shows ‘the state of effective’edemand, -and 
is e barometer of action for. the Government. Thus 
we see thas deficit finaùcing may be resorted to by 
Government, temporarily to- offset a depression, or 
permanently -to compensate a` deficiency jn private 
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pending on consumption and investment. as a contrar 
yelical fiscal policy. This lattér’ policy is also known 


s the policy of pump-priming. Deficit financing ma 
sad to a rises in prices. if if the fur finds Spent. on invest 
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i i the ‘process of Broduetion 7 18 5 long: ate “On “the other 
and, thé amount spent on capital formation quickly 
ields a-rich harvest in the shape of higher produc: 
on, income and employment and the time-lag is 
20rb, and no “wastage occurs in the process, deficit 
nancing does not prove inflationary,. Where deficit 
nameng brings about a rise in prices it proves that 
ither the funds have not been properly utilised,’ or 
iat there is bungling somewhere, or wastage occurs 
hich has prevented the imcrease in production from 
aterialising, thus frustrating the very purpose for 
hich deficit financing was resorted to. Where deficit 
nancing proves su¢cessful there may be a rise in 
rices in the short run due to time-lag, but in the 
mg run such price fluctuations smoothen out, 

In the implementation of the Five-Year Plan, the 
overnment of India had to resort to:deficit financing, 
id this may raise the price-level in the short run 
atil the target of higher production is reached, 
his may, therefore, be considered as a contributory 
ctor in maintaining the price-index at the present 
gh ‘level, but this is not the whole picture of: the 
tuation, Moreover, already agricultural and indus- 
jal production have been stepped up, and this 
ight have the natural effect of reducing the price- 
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level but the rise in’ giie level still persists with 
dwindling purchasing power of the people and mount- 
ing paisa ara! 
. THe REAL.: Causa 
The cause. Toi the malady has, therefore, to be 
sought elsewhere. The real cause is-to be found in 
the presence. of anti-social elements which are 
thwarting. the operation of the norma] economic laws 
of demand and supply, and are creating conditions 
imperfect with a view to 
maintain their margin of super-profit. This evil is 
difficult to root out because it -is inherent in the 
capitalist system and until the economia framework 
is changed, the trouble-shooters will continue to 
spread their: tentacles so as to paralyse any attempt 
of the Government to ameliorate the condition of 
the masses. This is why many people are still pessi- 
mistic about the success of the Five-Year Plan or any 
plan whatsoever, within the capitalistic. frame-work, 
CONCLUSION - 
We may, therefore, conciude that, the present 
high price-level and jnflationary condition in spite of 
increase in agricultural and industrial production are 
partly due to the policy of deficit financing. pursued 
by Government in the implementation of the Five- 
Year Plan, and partly due to the anti-social activities 
of. racketeers and black-marketers, ‘end wumless 
Government takes an iron-hand in the matter, the cor- 
ruption and moral degeneration which are eating into 
the vitals of our body politic cannot be eradicated.. 
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PORTER; THE HEADACHE OF THE DAY 


By JYOTIRMOY RAY, m.a, 


Economic Research Section, - 
HANKS to the Government of Pandit Nehru that our 
ruggle at the food front has almost been brought to a 
iccessful termination. But every picture, however nice, 
is its two sides. Victory at the food front_has simulta- 
eously placed us face to face with the scarcity of 
idder sand in an agricultural country like India this is 
ndoubtedly a serious problem. a 


Even a casual visitor in the village, particularly in, 
le north-eastern region of India, must have noticed that 
iousands of cattle roaming on the scorched fields with 
ieir emaciated bodies searching fèr a mouthful of green 
rags in every possible and impossible corner. The first 
ik he may expect from an intelligent farmer is how to 
‘ed -the bovine populatfori—an indispensable partner to 
ir agricultyral economics, The writer of this article 
ho is a student of village economics has often been 
ecosted by his farmer friends as to the way. of a gainful 
pproach in this direction but slas. he is no Messiah: for 
em! What a writer has to say is incorporated in, 


Indian 


Central Jute Committee 

this article wtih the hope that it may be of some use 

to his friends who have-no. direct access to him, 
Mechanisation of agriculture is no reply fo our 

query. For years to come India must adhere to labour- 

extensive ways of planning if she really desires to tackle 

her enormous and ever-increasing unemployed and under- 


employed resources.- You can replace the cattle, by 
tractors overnight only to your perii. ' 
There is no denying ihe tact that these dumb’ 


millions were never- well cared for in our land. Gandhiji,’ 


the Father of the Nation, characterised the Indian cow 
as a poem of pity. While 


Nehru remarked that 


“Fndia is a strange country where people worship 
the cow, but- nowhere is she so much neglected as in 
this country.” 

The par tition of. the bountry has far ther aggravated 
the situation. With the influx of the unceasing streams of 


uprooted humanity from behind the borders, the already 
fs 
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distributing the prizes at, 
the All-India Cattle Show ‘held in Delhi in 1948, Pandit 
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existing food problem assumed a gigantic dimension. 
The “Grow More Food” campaign was launched without 
paying any heed to other ncisiderationg whatsoever. 
' The result was as could be eapecied. Besides converte 
ing the fallows and the jungles to agricultural purposes, 
the long-standing practice of giving the fielde rest at 
every alternate-year was totally abandoned. The ‘probe 
lem of fodder was never -pressing so long there existed 
fallows, jungles and uncultivated plots. Again, if the 
withdrawal of these pastures could be counteracted by a 
proportional reduction in the number of cattle, it is 
obvious that the question of fodder would never be a 
headache as it is now. But in actual practice the 
contrary has happened. When a reduction in the bovine 
population was desirable, the number actually increased 
to cope with the vigorous exertions to produce more food 
and other cash crops, This was possible by the transfer 
of cattle from areas which now form Pakistan as well 
as by the lesser incidence of death as a result of the 
spread of general knowledge in veterinary science among 


the general public, Decrease in the intake of beef, etc., 


as human food has also some say in the matter, 

Food crops, of course, supply a good quanity of dry 
fodder, but that is barely 50 per cent of our requirements, 
Assuming the average weight of a cattle to be 5 mds. 
(a not very unrealistic assumption) the food requirement 
sper head comes to about 8libs, of dry stuff per day. For 
‘hard-working and milch animals, an increased quantity 
is necessary, Let us now see if this required quantity 
is available from the dry fodder at our disposal. It has been 
estimated that India possesses abevt 215 million heads 
of cattle and she produces only 15,54,90,470 tons of dry 
fodder. An easy calculation will show that this provides 
only 4.4 Ibs per capita thereby leaving a deficiency of 
about 45 per cent of this stuff alone. This deficiency must 
be covered by green grass if the maintenance of cow, 
etc., is to be made an economically -sound proposition. 


A good quantity of hay, ete., is used by the low 
income groups in the villages for making their dwellings 
and it is, therefore, desirable that a good substitute for 
the purpose should be found out and made available to 
the villages at a nominal cost so as to release the fodder 
for more essential purpose, namely, subsistence for our 
-bovine population, who cannot be banished from our 
economics for generations to come. Though no accurate 
statistics js available, yet there are reasons to believe 
that straw etc., also forms am important item in the 
packing of our bottled industrial produces and other 
fragile objects. This quantity can easily “be withdrawn 
without any hardship. 

Again it is a known fact that more than 20% of 
cur cattle are unserviceable and do no other good but 
consume a huge quantity of fodder in exchange of 
which they, of course, provide us with a certain amount 
of manure. In the interest of the efficiency of;our farms 
.these lives should be destroyed or deported to the in- 
accessable: regions of the country thereby minimising the 
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burden on our too acute fodder problem, Thete should 
be no place of sentiments in economics. Moreover, the 
skins and bones can be more profitably utilised for other 
‘purposes, s A ui n 

The writer is far from advocating that the above 
measures are sufficient to solve our problem, What is 
necessary is that over and above all these, we must take 
active interest in ihe cultivation and propagation of 
green grass for our cattle as we are keen in producing. 
more food for our increasing populaion, 

Napier, Makai, Guinea, Barseem, etc, are the most 
common species of green fodder having quick-growing 


and heavy-yielding capabilities. They are nutritious too. 


In this country, however, Napier is the most well-known 
variety and its propagation is found to be encouraged 
by some enlightened State Governments including the 
Government of West Bengal. There is no reason why ‘ii 
should not be extensively grown by all and sundry once 
they are told of its importance and given demonstrations 
as to the actual process of its cultivation. 


Assuming that it may be of some use to the readers 
of this journal, I may venture to lay down briefly the 
salient features in this respect. Vigorous-growing 
Napier is a perennial crop, It can be sown any time 
preferably excepting the winter days when its growth 
remains -dormant. Monsoon months are ideal for 
sowing but it must be remembered that though 
extremely fond of water, Naper cannot stand water- 
logging. High alluvial or loamy soils are well suited 
for its purpose. Heavy manuring—about 80 mds, of 


‘cow-dung per bigha—in a well-pulverised soil is netes- 


sary to yield the maximum result, Plants grow as 
high as 10112 feet and for fodder the first cutting can 
be obtained within 3 months of the sowing when the 
crop assumes a height of 3|4 feet. One can expect 
5 or 6 cuttings a year in a well-cared-for plot giving 


_ an yield of about 600 mds. per bigha. 


It is, perhaps, known to all that Napier looks like’ 
sugarcane when matured in view of its having hard 
stem and prominent nodes ‘and internodes. Its propaga- 
tion is also like sugarcane done through stems’ cut 
into sets. It can, however, also be propagated by roots 


- without any inconveniences whatsoever. 


To reduce operational costs, it should be sown in 
rows so-that the subsequent inter-cultures can be given 
with a simple hand-driven ‘appliance’ called the wheel- 
hoe. Frequent jnter-cultures benefit the plants abun- 
dantly, Every cutting should preferably be followed 
by hoeing, manuring and irrigation when possible. Raw 
cow-dung can also be used at this stage without. eausing 
any harm to the plants. E 

If the average body weight of a cow is about 5 
mds. the per capita requiremest of grasg cannot thew 
exceed 16 sts. a day. It is, therefore, obvious thay 


‘per capita requirement of food is 144 mds. (146%3012) 


for the whole year. Now if the average yield of Napeir 
is 600 mds, per bigha, one can conveniently feed more 


N 


Esta d “Soil of edu oe a tiny ai: of land. com- 
Paelama an area of -33 acres if only proper planning is 
< done beforehand. As the sowing can be extended 
till October, a’ section of the idle labour forces—both 
human and cattle—at the end of jute harvesting and 

paddy. (Aman) tmasplanting can be most profitably 

_ utilised for the purpose. 
< No sane man will disagree when it is told that 
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‘pensable for our agricultural operations and there js 


hardly any indication to show that the situation will — z 
be otherwise in the near future. So it is high time 


‘that we should look earnest in the matter of improving N : 


the health and vitality of these dumb partners of ours. = — 
The slogan of the day should be not “Abolish Cow- man 
slaughter” but “Improve our Cattle Wealth. N EBA 


WAY BACK FROM DARJEELING 


By A. N. SEN, M.A., B.Sc 


Sisto district I have visited often enough put 
whenever I go to that side I make it a point to go 
to Darjeeling town and peep at Kanchanjangha if 
_ weather permits, and a short rest at the Mall in the 
- hope of meeting old acquaintances follows as a matter 
of course. The conquest of Everest, which is 
invisible. from there, and a reference to Tensing are 
yet interesting topics, I had been to Kurseong for a 
__ bange and visited Darjeeling on the last day. of my 
stay. I moved about a tot but rather early in the day 
_ and long before a bus was due to start I took a seat 
_ beside the driver for a comfortable journey down. But 

at the last moment, an Anglo-Indian girl asked me 
to give my seat to her. The tortuous journey would 
ies a sick and a side seat would be handy for her. 
- Although old myself, a sense of chivalry prompted 
> me to move in. But the excuse was only a pretext. 
~ She carried on a lively conversation with another giri 
in the ‘second row of seats—no sign of sickness. I 
- purpbdsely abstained from any conversation but when 
I heard that it was her father, who constructed the 
admirable railway line from Siliguri to Darjeeling 


through hard rocks and precarious slopes, I could not 


-check myself. Could she oniy in her teens, have a 
father active in 1870, when the line was built? I 
- blurted out that I had heard that same story. at least 
~ twice before, as indeed I had. I hoped that this would 
put a stop to further wild talk. But I was mistaken. 
In two or three minutes, I learned that she was pre- 
paring for Senior Cambridge at Bombay and that she 
devoted her spare time as an apprentice with the 
Salvation Army for the good of the country. In the 
 Whg speech that followed, the word “Gentleman” 
~ escaped her and I came to the conclusion that she 
was doing her work well and had a good memory to 
“repeat her usual lecture. I felt relieved, at Kurseong, 
when- I got down at the foot of St. Mary’s Hill. 
St. Mary and Dowhill on the hills of Kurseong 
are very quiet but are close. ie Darjeeling. 


ee Be 


People - 


(Glas.), ee (India). 


fond of company or society preter Darjeeling, ‘whee 
in close residential quarters they flock during the two p 
milder periods of the year, when heat scorches eae 
plains, But I enjoy such delights only occasionally ` RE 
and prefer Kurseong where one may take a momig 
journey to Darjeeling and return by evening. Bi s 


Tensing, conqueror of Everest 


Kurseong is situated to the north of- ‘ss tevel © 
plains of Bengal. The south winds from the seas, a 
after traversing 300 miles of flat terrain suddenly a 
the rising hills here and moisture they contain con- 
denses into water particles from the.cold and falls as- 
rain, The annual rainfall here is about 170 ins., i BY at 

is rather heavy compared to Darjecling’s 126 ins.. Ta E 
Caleutta’ s 62 ins. A similar situation at. Cherapunji 
in Assam with abrupt higher hills nearer to the sea 2% <i 
gives the place the highest rainfall in the world 
over 400 ins. The regular South wind © from the sea 


Calcutta is very pleasant towards the- evenings. V Va: 
takes longer to heat (than Jand) when : a “and 
sie tg cool peep once heated, Dinig ai 





air in contact with the earth gets heated by sun’s 
rays, becomes lighter and flows upwards. This occurs 
more slowly over water than over land. So the com- 
paratively cooler air from the sea moves towards the 
land by the afternoon to take the place of the air 
moving upwards there in large quantities. It is evident 
that during early mornings, the contrary happens and 
cold air flows from the land towards the sea. 


The city of Darjeeling, Kanchanjangha in the 
background 


One hundred years ago, the whole region on this 
side was a vast wild. Darjeeling area with a portion 
of the plains belongs to the Raja of Sikkim. The site 


of Darjecling was first sighted by General Lloyd in’ 


1828 during an expedition to settle differences between 
- Nepal and Sikkim. For decades there had been 
invasions by Nepal Gurkhas reaching as far as Sikkim 
and Darjeeling areas and culminating in war with the 
East India Company in 1814. The Company restored 
the territory to the Raja of Sikkim, all under the 
paramountecy of the Company. Lloyd and Grant had 
been urging Government to start a sanatorium and 
established a military outpost at Darjeeling. In 1834, 
the Raja again received help to counter a Lepena 
imroad into Sikkim. This was followed by a deed of 
gift of the region between Darjeeling and Siliguri, 
against a yearly tribute of Rs. 3,000, subsequently 
-© raised to. Rs. 6,000 (to save face!). Dr. Campbell, 
-~ the British Resident’ in Nepal, was transfetred to 
_ Darjeeling as Superinterdent in 1839. He developed 
the district by opening out roads including the mili- 
tary road from Pankhabari to Kurseong and on to 
Darjeeling over the Sinchal hills between 1839 and 
1842. He established law and order in the then law- 
less country. There were only 100 inhabitants in 
Darjeeling but in ten years the number swalled to 
over 10,000, as refugees crowded into the place from 
Nepal, Sikkim’ and Bhutan, when slavery was pre- 
valent. Then the rise slowed down; by 1869, there 
were 22,000 souls, 

The vast tea industry is based on` Cambel!’s 


1856 and drew individual Europeans. 


experiments with acclimatised China stock froth 
Assam. Twenty years later, one of his plants had 
developed to 20 ft. high and 50 ft. girth. The tea 
industry wag established commercially by the year 
In 1861, for 
convenient transport, the old military road to thè 
hills being narrow and steep the ingenious cart road 
was hewed out of the rocks, The Ganges-Siliguri Road 
was also constructed by 1866. So long it involved 

long tedious journey in boats, horses, palanquins 
bullock caris, ete. The railway was built in 1881. 
The tea industry grew by leaps and bounds; there 
were 38 gardens in 1866, which increased to 170 by 
1900. At first it had to be kept in cheek to prevent 
reckless deforestation. It is today restricted owing 
to over-production. With the introduction of machi- | 
nery and large demand of timber for packing and fuel, 
there was a great influx of labourers, mechanies, and 
the population grew enormously, fully . two-thirds 
being employed in tea. There was general economic 
development but the expansion necessitated Company 
management, individual purses being insufficient. Only 
smal] unpretentious concerns under Indian manag?- * 
ment started later nearer the malarious plains. 


Zigzag railway, Darjeeling 


So, Dr. Campbell had not experimented in vain, 


Cinchona experimental plantations were started in 
1864 at Mangpu, east of the Sinchal ‘hills. Since 
quinine was indispensable and foreign products were 
costly, it was continued as a Government concern, 
although it was not lucrative. Coffee, tobacco, rubber, 
camphor have also been tried and abandoned, 

There was trouble in 1850. Dr. Campbell was held 
in detention in Sikkim but was soon restored after a 
punitive expedition, Full admjnistration of the arta 
up to Sikkim Doars was taken over by the Company. 
Difficulties however arose again but Were finally 
settled in 1860 on the Sikkim side. But in the early 
sixties, inroads from Bhutan started another war and 
resulted in annexation of Kalimpong and adjacent 
hills and Doars in the plains, 
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WAY BACK FROM DARJEELING 


Darjeeiing has alwayg been a part of Bengal, 
though for 6 years of the Bengal Partition, Darjeeling 
was tagged to Bhagalpur Division, Rajshahi Division 
had been made a part of East Bengal and Assam. 
Bihar had no separate existence as a Province any 
time before 1912. It has always been the summer 
resort of high officials and pleasure and health seekers. 


aa 


A lcop in the Darjeeling-Himalayan Railway 


A school for girls, St. Mary’s College and an 
Industrial School for boys were started at Kurseong 
in 1889. Much earlier in 1846, the Loretto Convent 
at Darjeeling, the first missionary institution there 
and a seminary were established but the living and 
lodging conditions there were so severe that it is said 
that a lady committed suicide. The St. Paul’s School 
at Calcutta, after many vicissitudes had been trans- 
ferred by Government in 1864 to Darjeeling for the 
education of the children of 
The Dowhill School was started in 1879 by Govern- 
ment also for the same purpose at Kurseong. For 
education in a suitable climate on the lines of the 
English schools, many well-to-do people now-a-days 
send their children to the schools here. Near about 
Kurseong, catering for over 600 boarders and day- 
scholars. there are the Dowhilt, Victoria, St. Helen’s 
and Goethal schools of a high standard. 

The history of missionary activities in this area 
practically started in 1879, when Dr. Goethal, Arch- 
bishop of Calcutta, purchased Woodcot, not far from 
Kurseong from a planter and gave it over for the 
use of sick and tired missionaries. It was occupied in 
1884. Loretto Convent at Darjeeling, as already stated 
was started in 1846. On the question of jurisdiction. 
whether Bengal or Bihar should control activities; 
further expansion was held over for long years, 
in spite of individual enterprises for promoting 
education, At the time, visitors from Calcutta (1861) 
were urging, Government to open a sanatorium and a 
college at Darjeeling (“remarkable for its strange 
beauties”). The Roman Catholic Fathers were also 
urging “higher authorities to get the mission under the 
Calcutta Archbishopric. Administration of - Darjeeling 


Government servants. 
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District was transferred from Bihar to Bengal in 1881. 
St. Joseph’s Seminar was taken over after wequies- 
cence of authorities from the Capuchins (a Roman 
Catholic Order) of Patna in 1886 and is now widely 
known as “North-Point.” 

In the year 1887 the Maharaja of Burdwan, in 
need of money, sold 117 acres of land near Kurseong 
for Rs. 3600 to the Roman Catholic Fathers. It was 
not a bad bargain. It stands on an incomparable site 
known as St. Mary’s Hill in a building which has 
been added to from time to time; the extension of 
centralwand two side wings were undertaken for much 
needed expansion as well as a measure of protection 
from earthquakes. The fine Grotto close to the 
Coilege begun in 1897, was finished in 1924 with great 
care unfer difficulties. The mansion Woodcot thas 
also kept pace with the improvements of the College. 
The College may be said to have started in 1889 when 
the scholastics from Asansol were transferred to this 
cooler place. 


Farmhouse attached to St. Mary’s: College 


The College number about 100 teachers and 
students in all. They come from Bombay, Madras 
and other different States in India, as well as from 
foreign countries, having severed all connections with 
their homes. They do not like to discuss their prê- 
vious history on principle. They are graduates of 
Indian, European and American Universities in various 
subjects: literature, philosophy, science, mathematics, 
ete, All have undergone after leaving their homes, 
at least ten years of training, before starting the 
Divinity course which lasts for four years here. After 
ordination, they become priests and begin educational 
and religious work. If necessary, these graduates are 
sent to various places for even further studies. In 
this way the scholars are specialised in different sub- 
jects. After ordination, they go out to Calcutta side 
(St. Xavier’s College, for example), to Patna, Ranchi, 
Madras (Loyala College), Trichinopoly and many other 
places. By 1939, 587 left the college as teachers’ 
priests and missionaries, of whom 275 were in Bengal 
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‘and Ranchi, Go m Mada eat es rest. ues : 
library of the 


throughout India. The incomparable lik 
place, containing mainly the sacred books of all 


religions for study, has a varied collection, including 


complete works ‘of Rabindranath, Bankimchandra, 


Saratchandra and other writers in Bengali and covers 


the various subjects of philosophy, science, ‘history, 
mathematies, geography, ‘ete. There 
volumes in the library in 1939 and the present figure 
i. 48,000; the yearly. addition béing roughly about 


The farm connected with the institution is 
wonderful. About 50 cows, 100 pigs and 200 fowls are 
` well-lodged, cleanly kept and well fed. Some foreign 
odes: give as much as 20 to 25 seers of milk per day. 
_ They live in a spacious. shed and the maintenance cost 
-is Rs. 3 per head. Fowls of selected breeds are kept 
_ Segregated within ‘separate enclosures with open 
- grounds; The eggs are bigger than ducks’ eggs. In 
spite of their dirty habits, the pigs are cleanly kept. 
In adjoining grounds, various vegetables are exten- 
sively grown, The produce is utilised in the kitchen 
3 of the, Institution and any excess is accessible to the 
“public. All these are under the whole-hearted superin- 
“tendence of Brother Smidth; a hard-working, ex- 
perienced Brother, who left his home im Tito’s 
- country, 27 years ago. 
+ The social work for improving the standard of 
- living of the local people excites admiration. The old 
Doctor Brother Buysse would be often seen tramping 
down the hillsides at dead of night to succour needy 
people. Patients flock from distant parts, including 
Darjecling to consult him. He left his home in 
_ Belgium over 50 years ago. He is known in the 
bazaar as the great man of St. Mary’s. The main- 
_tenanees of the establishment, such as building new 
structures or repairing the old and the running of the 
institution are all carried on by the members them- 
selves with occasional engagement of local people. 
The example of simple life and sense of dignity of 
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Beyond various kinds of help the Fathers are render- 
ing, their work is aimed at raising the standard of 
life. If one or two are converted to Christianity in | 
this connection there is nothing to grudge in this land- 
of neglected humanity, handicapped. by caste restric- 
tions; The Hindu Gita recognises all religions as 
paths for salvation as opposed to forcible conversions . 
which were often accompanied by unspeakable horrors, 
in olden times. After ‘all, the record is rather poor.” 
The first Baptism of two took place at Kurseong in 
1876 and by 1905, 200; by 1932, 300 altogether were 
converted. For the background of the education and 
culture derived from this source, we should be grate- 
ful. There is no fear of missionary first, trade next, 
followed by occupation and exploitation. Was there 
not, in no very distant past, mass conversions in East — 
Bengal and Southern India through the influence of 


` thè ruling power? This was easy owing to suppression 


of humanity from a Brahmin superiority complex. 
Yet the conversions did not produce complete social 
equality as was professed. But the present village 
squabbles and communalism and trek towards towns - 
owing to partition are inevitably levelling the social 
inequality, 


Pouitvy reared in the farmhouse 


As an institution of Missionaries vowed to poverty 
and celibacy, women are not allowed inside the com- 
pound of the college, except the family of highest 
officials, e.g., the Governor. Aftem many years our 
present Governor’s wife paid a visit to the institution 
last year. | 

For me it was a problem to distinguish between. 
Fathers and Brothers for a long time, though it was 
evident that Brothers were not sons of Fathers. Now 
it has been clear that Brothers undertake All kinds of 
secular work in running the institution, while Fathers 
study and preach on the religious side. To obey 
superiors without question, obedience is a cardinal 
principle of the Roman Catholic Church. The Pope 
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of Ryme is the supreme Head, the Neuiaaentation of 
God on earth. Matters are not decided by democratic 
vote in religion but here there is ample scope for 
expression of honest opinion. If Jesus Christ had to 
take votes for religious tenets, there would have been 
no Christianity, which would have been a calamity 
for the world, 


T. B. Sanatorium, Kurseong 

As to the industrial school, various attempts had 

only been preparing the ground, which Father Wery 

as Parish Priest of St. Mary’s gave a practical shape 
in 1932. During an official inspection about 20 years 
ago, the writer visited a tailoring class of Father 
Wery in a room in St. Alphonsus’ Primary School, 
below the college, opened in 1905. Father is an old 
enthusiastic worker in whose Hands with the help of 
Brother Robin, the huge establishment of the St. 
Alphonsus’ (1937) Industrial School and High School 
has grown up, year by year on the site of the old 
- Clarendon Hotel, where, earlier in life, the writer had 
stayed for a while. It was through Father Wery. that 
he settled here and became known intimately to tha 
Fathers and Brothers, for which he is ever grateful. 

Parish work at St. Mary’s consists of looking 
after the welfare of the local Catholics, over and 
above running an Orphanage School. After the 
removal of St. Alphonsus School to the town of 
Kurseong a primary school continued under the name 
of St John’s School. Originally looked after by 
Fathers of the college the combined work became too 
heavy and Father Wery was succeeded by other 
Fathers, Henrichs, Daly and Farrell, the present in- 
cumbent. The writer is a next door neighbour and is 
indebted to all of them for their kindness. 

The famous T:B. Sanatorium at Kurseong was 
started by Sri S. B. Dey on the hills over the railway 
station in 1937 with his large contributions in land 
and buildings. In 1942. Government granted further 
land for extension of the institution at a Mominal 
revenue arfd up to 1951 donated over 5 lakhs of 
rupees for further expansion. The total amount spent 
was over 9 lakhs, the balance being secured from the 
public. To the original 20 beds and subsequert addi- 
tions in cottages, 111 more were available in a new 


commodious - building. At a there are “m 


beds and the long waiting lists show that many more 


are in demand. Some beds are maintained by public- 
bodies and others by the Sanatorium including 25 free 


beds, at the instance of the Government, for the poor. y 


local patients, who are specially liable to T.B, There. 
are also 7 more free beds- and 15 half-free beds; 
besides help of various kinds is given to sufferers. 
The patients come mostly from Darjeeling and Jalpain ss 
guri districts and some from Caleutta. Provinces out- 


side Bengal also send patients» About 300 patients _ 


are treated yearly under the competent-and y = a 
attention of Dr. Guha and each patient livet = 
premises for 9 months on the average. 
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per cent fully recover now and the percentage i.e a 


rising. Most gratefully the patients leave with a new 
lease of life. 
strengthening diet is essential and so the 
expenditure per patient reaches nearly Rs. 

Rs. 275 per month. The usefulness of the institution: 
and the necessity of enlarging it should be realised by — 


overall 


all, as we constantly hear of the extending inroads 
of the fell disease. iT 


The Kurseong Industrial School 


My friend the late Kiron Shankar Roy 
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instrumental in starting this institution. I remember 


an incident in the early years of his life, wher he, 


after referring to the friendship of our two families 4 x 
for three generations, claimed my vote in the Council. 


elections. 
crowded lorry still ring in my ears. 


Shouts of “vote for Kass Roy” from a hi 


From Kurseong. we get a good view of the plains, ža 
of which the main feature is the Teesta valley. Thè 
Teesta starts from Kanchanjangha and flows for over — 
100 miles through Tibet and Sikkim and then along 


the boundary of the latter. The little Rangit river,- 
as canebe seen from Darjeeling to the West and 
North, turns round’ and falls into the great Rangit, 

The combined waters then run 
into the Tees 
almost east Darjeeling, on its way south to ne 
plains. The Aast gorge a0 ft; brost: at the Cornaig g 


d | 
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between Darjeeling and Kalimpong, 
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bridge at Sevoke widens to 800 ft. within 700 yards 


iy 


at the new Sevoke bridge and to 4500 ft. or 6 times for a glimpse of the snows. 


within a mile from the bridge. The Teesta. then 
divides into several streams and flows south-east to 
the distant Brahmaputra by Jalpaiguri. * 
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They also took their 
iunch and proceeded upwards. And downwards by the 
long tortuous railway line along the hillside I duly 
reached the new Siliguri Station at dusk. The first 
joumey on this line is most fascinating for a visitor. 
The waterfall known as Paglajhora excites admiration 
amongst the varied scenery all along the way. 
Although eternally in a state of repairs, owing | to. 
landslides during the rains, the 


| = wonderful with several loops and zigzags, by which 


Flood in - Cooeh-Behar | 
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considerable amounts of altitudes are negotiated. 


There is a story that the Engineer in charge of first 
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The name Teesta is destin N ‘eben (thirst) 


or from trisrota (three streams). 


Himalayas by Mahadeva, as was the Bhagirathi or 
Ganges, to quench the thirst of a demon, one of 
favourites, fighting with Parbati, is based 


on the 


former, the actual course points to the latter. Inno 


distant past, this wide river was frequented in its 
lower reaches by trading and pleasure boats, when its 
banks were thriving. Bankim’s 
gives some idea of the past prosperity. 


Devi Choudhurani 


There is a railway station called Mahanadi about 


five miles to the east of Kurseong. The Mahanadi 


river rises close to this place but instead of running 


towards the Teesta nearby, to the east, turns west and 


flows between the new and old stations of Siliguri. It 
meets the Balasan river a little to the south and west i: 


of the situation. From Kurseong is seen the Balasan 
river before it falls into Mahanadi, running its cir- 
cuitous course and separating Kurseong and its 
western hills, just as the Mechi river on the- other 
side of those hills separate Bengal from Nepal. The 


Mechi also meets the Mahanadi further south above 


Kishengunge. referred to later. Known as Mahananda, 
it flows by Maldah and falls into the Ganges near 
Godagari, almost opposite to the source of Bhagirathi 


as it flows í past Murshidabad; Navadwip and Cal- 


ei : 
to the sea. 


“After Sabiha the night -At Kurseong “it was 
convenient for me to take lunch at the Station and 


> 


laying down ‘the line was in despair at a certain point, 
when he could not proceed further. His wife rather 
pleasantly said, “why aot go back” and this gave him 
the idea of zigzag. After the glorious snows at 
© Darjeeling these somewhat lose their charm. 

- Before the Partition of Bengal, three narrow 


~ 


(2 feet between line) and one broad (5 ft. 4 ins.) 
_ railway lines terminated at Siliguri. The narrow lines 


While a mytho- À 
| logical- story that it was brought down from the 


Sri Jawaharial N Nehru and Dr. Bidhan Chandra 
Roy discussing Cooch-Behar flood 


were from Darjeeling, from Kalimpong bridge and 
from Kishengunge (where the former Oudh and Tir- 
hoot line terminated). The other ran straight from 
Calcutta through present Pakistan. There was also 
another line, the Bengal Doars Railway (constructed 
in 1902) of intermediate width (1 metre, nearly 40 
ims.) from the east up to Bagrakot within 22 miles 
from Siliguri, the river Teesta obstructing junction 
with Siliguri. From the necessity of becoming inde- 
pendent of Pakistan, consequent on the sudden parti- 
tion of Bengal and for direct, connection between two 
parts of West. Bengal and also with Assam, the present 


to wait for the afternoon train, Most unexpectedly Assam Link (metre line throughout) was constructed 


there arrived my old friend, “Mr. Sudhir Sen of 
Messrs, Sen-Raleigh & Co., and his talented wife 


` 
A 


in a record time of 2 years replacing the narrow line 
from Kishengunge to Siliguri and: filling up the gaps 
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WAY BACK FROM. DARJEELING 


for a Yirect route to Assam. It was projected towards innumerable streams descending from high hills on 
the end of 1947. Construction started in 1948 and ome side of the line, (i) Geological formation of hills 
rains ran by 1950. It may be noted that the narrow —the fragility of the ‘bills on one side of these hills. 
rah 3 : © œ ~~, With heevy rain on the top of the 
hills, the streams ‘none too deep, 
spate over and flow down in terrific 
velocity washing down. earth, trees 
and boulders causing the disappear- 
ance of roads, embankments and 
bridges. The same was also true 

beats regarding “the wild and untamed”. 
ae. cee , Torsa, 60 miles away.’ Projects for 
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z in 1927 but were not pushed owing 
aut? ` j> to difficulties. A third river San- 
Š A A kosh near the northern extremity 
of Cooch-Behar at the boundary 
between West Bengal and Assam 
was another obstacle. All three and < 
hundreds of small’ streams had to 
be bridged over before the Assam 
Link utilising the existing Bagrakot 
to Madarihat line (52 miles) and 
Hashimara to Alipur Doars portion 
(28 miles) could be joined by new 
construction to the old line at 
-Fakirgaon (24 miles to the bouna 
dary of Bengal and 21 miles fur- 
ther) well inside Assam, to avoid 
Pakistan territory. Of course, other 
connections of 13 miles from 
Siliguri over a new bridge overt 
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ne to Darjeeling remained as it 
fas and a metre line replaced the 
Id broad line of 25 miles to 
alpaiguri and extended 13 miles to 
laldibari on the Pakistan border 
ear Parbatipur. Formerly the route 
‘om Bengal to Assam was through — 
arbatipur and Lalmonirhat and 
anch Jines*ran north from Lal- - 
\onirhat. One such terminated on 
ae side at Bagrakot already men- 
oned, near the Teesta, and on the 
‘her side àt Madarihat on the 
orsa (another difficult river for 
udging) from Tibet through the 
hutan hills after its 160 miles 
urse. Another branch went 
rough Cooch-Behar and Alipur 
bars to beyond Hashimara. The 
eep banks of the Teesta, narrow 
side the hills, and suddenly’ widen- 
g in the plains made the con- 
uction of a bridge difficult. Diff- | | 
Ities and dangers to which the Assam Link Railway Mahanadi to fevoke and 8 miles from Sevoke (Teesta 3 
susceptible are: (i) Periodical breaches caused by bridge) t ~agrakot aş well as 5 miles from Madarihat * e ` 
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3 (Torsa bridge) to- Hashima had. to he “made to 


complete the line, whioh is-unique in that within a few 


Š miles of most of the line at an elevation of about 
_ 400 ft., the lower ranges of the Himalayas rise to 8 


to 10 thousand feet high. 


The area, 60 miles long and 20 miles broad 


Setween Teesta and Torsa at the foot of the hills is 


_ known as the Bengal or. Western Doars, thriving in 
' tea industry. Owing tothe difficulty of access, it is 
hot widely known in Lower Bengal. In this area lies 
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_ the famous educational centre of Cooch-Behar, 


the 
‘sphere of activity of Professor Brojendra Seal; 
a place where poor, but eager and meritorious students 
used to flock for a rather inexpensive higher education. 

“The population of Siliguri (784 in 1901) numbered 
20000 in 1948 and rose to 45000 by 1950. At present 
it is much higher, the place expanding in various 


activities. 


Among passengers from different directions, t.e., 


$ ie ‘Darjeeling, Assam, Bihar, North and West Bengal, I 


be entrained at Siliguri for Moniharighat. 


Though my 
- geat-was reserved, newcomers without reservation 
had to be accommodated by negotiation (according 
to our highest authorities) although after some alter- 


be cation, at the price of some unwilling self-sacrifice. 
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In the course of the conversation it was soon known 
_ that -we were all refugees from East Bengal and this 
pe pectised , considerable sympathy. As the conversation 
went on, we learnt that not only were we co-villagers 
sen were also relatives. Dispersions from. our original 


r 5 homes had made us complete strangers. Now followed 


an “welcome seat distribution at willing self-sacrifice 


a because realisation of relationship endears one creating 


a desire to please and be pleased. I have had similar 


a ‘experience at least twice in my life when as an official 


Et 
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wri had to do much traveiling. Perhaps, I was over- 
insistent on my rights in resisting encroachment. 
- Due West, Bagdogra, the famous airport of North 
engal, was reached after 7 miles and Naxalbari after 
AN re This is within a mile of the Nepal 
_ border. The line then turns south and after 14 miles 
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and 
after a slight bulge to the east reaches Thakurgaon, 
7 miles to the south-west. Here the line runs parallel 


to and inside the boundary of Bihar, now subject to A 


a controversy. Mount Everest is visible from here. 
Had it been clear 
attempted a peep. A branch of the Tagore family is said 
to have once settled here, whence the name. The 


and daylight I would have 


place, on a plateau, overlooks Mahanadi in the south. 


The dense Nepal forests are on the west and the 
terai starts from the north. Thirty-one miles to the 
south-west lies Kishengunge where as already ‘stated, 


the O. T. Railway terminated. Now all is the same. 


railway. Barsoi junction lies 35 miles below. In pre- 
partition days the railway connection with Assam, of 
Central Bengal lay east from Barsoi, 33 miles inside 
Bengal., through Dinajpur, Parbatipur, Rangpur and — 
Lalmonirhat. 

We reached Moniharighat early in the morning. 
The actual crossing of the Ganges in the steamer 
takes less than an hour but the transhipment of the 
mails, goods, ete., involves four hours. This delay 
forcibly reminds one of the former overnight journey 
from Calcutta to Siliguri. The steamer was rather 


crowded but offered a chance for a good wash and 


tea, After crossing, a fellow passenger, to whom 
another was complaining of the delay, very aptly 
expressed surprise at his eagerness to taste the smoke 
and heat of Calcutta, instead of the pure air of the 


Ganges. As, many passengers were: bathing in the © 


Ganges, I also had a dip. While not exactly admitting 
the efficacy of the Ganga bath, I felt much refreshed 
after the crowded night travel. 


- Almost along the route taken by Mir Kasim, the 
last of Bengal Nawabs to leave Murshidabad, we — 


reached Bolpur by 1 p.M. My relation there; pre- 
viously informed, treated me to a sumptuous meal 
and once more I paid a visit to Santiniketan to 
offer my homage to the world poet Rabindranath’s 
place. The evening train brought me to Caicutta and 
nothing special happened in this familiar journey. 
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' > water treatment for various 
_. cutaneous and nervous ‘affection’, When Emperor 


A 3 RR we see eiad movements aay sees pa die places in “thie 
_ poses; while in the latter there is intricate footwork Natyam. 


Another dancing pose of Chandralekha 
Photo: Yash Pal Khanna 


combined with breath-taking 
Both these styles, however, 


“and: rhythm-pattern 


_ tempo. 
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Chandralekha’s repertoire is rich and: ee she 
dances Alarippu in more than one rhythm, several 
Varnams, Tillanas . Natanam Adimar is one of 
her most successful ane breath-taking numbers, 


~ Padams in Telugu, Tamil and Canarese are rendered 


by her with grace born of individuality. But her 
greatest numbers are Useni Swarajati Varnam and 


Tana Varnam which she aie with almost enviable 


mastery. 

Useni Swarajati Varnam was first danced at ae 
court of the Chola Kings ir the ancient Tanjore style, 
since when it had been lost and forgotten. It was 
revived by Sri Ellappa Pillai and taught to Kumari 
Chandralekha who danced it a few months ago in 


“J 


Madras, before a large and distinguished audience of 


artists and critics, including Musiri Subramania Ayyer, 
E. Krishna Iyer and Balasaraswati who gave her 
unstinted praise and blessings. 

Useni Varnam is a long and intricate dances 
number. All told, it covers about two hours and 
covers, as well, the seven difficult talams of Carnatic 
music, which, with lightning speed, change from one 
to another with the quality almost of a spiritual 
feat! One such number is enough to establish any 
dancer in the realm of the classical dance, and there 


is no doubt left in the minds of those who had the 


privilege of seeing Chandralekha rendering it, that 
she is already a danseuse who has to her credit great 


occupy their achievement and a = future. 
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SULPHUR SPRINGS OF VAJRESWARI 
By ANTHONY ELENJIMITTAM 


| _ Mrxerar waters, thermal springs, spas and geysers of 
_ Europe, America, New Zealand, Japan, Tibet, India 


_ and other countries are of vital interest for geologists, 
_ hydrotherapists and millions of patients suffering 
_ from rheumatism, arthritis, synovitis, gout, high blood 


pressure, skin diseases and very many other ailments. 
_ Volcanic regions like Japan, New Zealand and Italy 
abound in mineral springs, hot and cold. Thermal 


oa springs are found not only in volcanic and moun- 


_ taneous regions, but also in icy cold regions like 
Es Iceland, Tibet and the snow-capped Pyrenees, Alps 
~ and the Himalayas. 

The most cosmopolitan thermal spring in the 
world today is Karlsbad, a city located 116 miles 
north-west of Prague in Czechoslovakia where over 
- 1,000 doctors go to study and practise balneotherapy 
_ every year, and millions of patients throng to receive 
rheumatic, muscular, 


Karl of Austria visited those hot springs, some 200 


years ago, it was a negligible village of about 200 


persons. But today this classical hydrotherapia centre — 


has a floating population of half a million, and 
permanent population of about 30,000. Pistani spring 
is the second best in Czechoslovakia. © 

Although today the word “Spa” is used for any 
hot mineral spring where treatment for diseases is 
carried out, the original “Spa” is situated in Belgium, 
in Leige Province. The French, the Italians, the 
British and the Americans so fully developed their 
mineral water resources that they usurped the name 
of “Spa” to their own watering centres. Today ‘Spa’ 
means any hot mineral spring used for treatment. 

India’s mineral spring resources, compared to her 
big size and also compared toe most other countriés, 
are poor, On the Indo-Tibetan border, in the Punjab 
and Sind, in Gujarat and Maharashtra are found hot 
mineral springs. But India’s No. 1 mineral spring for 
therapeutic use is the two groups of sulphur springs 
at Vajreswari which is destined to become something 
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SULPHUR SPRINGS OF VAJRESWARI 


Ñe Karlsbad of India. This superb mineral 
spring resource in Maharashtra, lies at a distance of 
vbout fifty-three miles north-east of Bombay city, 
about seventeen miles east of Bassein Road Station 
on the B.B. & C.I. Railway and twenty-seven miles 
north of Thana on the Central Railway. From Bassein 
Road or from Thana one can reach Vajreswari by 
Bombay State Transport bus. All those who cannot 
afford the luxury of a private motor car or taxi avail 
themselves of the bus service to reach Vajreswari. 


iterally thousands of visitors, sick people, tourists 
rer holidayers throng to Vajreswari at the week-ends 
d holidays. 


Sulphur springs in front of the 
Vajreswari Temple 


BATHING TANKS 

Vajreswari sulphur springs are situated inside or 
on the banks of the river Tansa whidh winds round 
from the Tansa Lake at Vaitarna. If Tansa Lake is the 
sservoir for Bombay and its suburbs for drinking 
water, then Vajreswari sulphur springs inside Tansa 
iver is the hydrotherapic healing centre for the 
whole Bombay State—nay, for the whole Indian sub- 


continent, as there are patients coming from distant 


U.P., Madras, Bengal and other parts of India to 
undergo water treatment there. 

There are eighteen hot springs in the area, eight 
of which are at Vajrsewari proper, and the other ten 
at Ganespuri, which is only two miles west of Vaj- 
eswari. The hot springs, slow-winding Tansa river 
and the picturesque hillocks and jungles all around 
make the villages of Vajreswari, Akloli, Ganespuri 
atd Vajrakund, a nice Jittle holiday resort, a first class 
Spa and also a place of pilgrimage for devotees. Tansa 
iver is almost dried up in the area of the springs. 
except during the monsoon when its shallow water 
begins to swell drowning all the twelve springs in its 
avaging rush. During the rainy season only the six 
springy near the river banks are used for bathing. 


The chief bathing tanks are the twd large pools 
in front of the Siva Temples at Vajrakund and 
Ganespuri, the Surya-kund, Chandra-kund and Subhas- 
kund, at Vajzeswari, and the two large ponds formed — 


Bathing in Puspa Kund 

|) es? 
by the gushing hot waters of the Agni-kund on a 
raised plot of ground, inside the Tansa river, near 
Ganespuri. The rich and the poor, the sick and the 
healthy, Indjans and foreigners, the. young and the 
old sit around these tanks to bathe. Only the tanks 
in front of the temples are large enough for about 
sixty persons to get in and bathe at the same time, 
as the temple tanks are about 30 feet long and 15 feet 
wide and 3 feet deep. There are two partition walls 
of the tank which keeps the same water of the same 
spring at three different temperatures, the hottest pool 


Large temple tanks 


in the temple tank being about 110 deg. F, the second 
tub at 107 deg. F. and the third at 99 deg. F. Agni- 
kund which is the hottest of all the Ganespuri group. 
of springs is 142 deg. F. at the surface, while its 
temperature at the immersion point is 150 deg. F. It 
is so hot that one cannot keep his hands for more 
than a few seconds inside. 


The temperature of the springs varies from day to af 


day and from season to season, as also the quantity 
of the wgter they give out. The thermal spfings range , 
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und to 126 deg. F. in the Surya-kund and 146 deg. F. 
& in the Agni-kund. Some of the springs give out one 
= gallon of water per minute, while some others give 
á out fifteen to twenty-five gallons of water per minute. 
_ The Geological Survey of India on February 7, 1955, 
| estimated that the Agni-kund, the hottest among the 
_ springs, give out 15 to 20 gallons of water per minute. 
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Tansa River at the Vajreswari 
sulphur springs 

Me p and that its temperature at the point of immersion, 
on that particular day, was 140 deg. F. Surya-kund 
ie Phin i is the second hottest in the group gives out over 
10 gallons of water per minute. But both the quantity 
j of water and the temperature are both variable 

E eerording to atmospheric and lithospheric conditions. 

% CHEMICAL ÅNALYSIS 

- The curative power of the Vajreswari springs, as, 
Inde of all mineral springs throughout the world, 
s derived from its radioactivity, its mineral salt con- 
Be “tents and high temperature. German scientists have 


y T ‘Springs "could be traced to 15 miles down the earth 
= which has a crust of about 50 miles deep. The tem- 
Be perature at 15 miles is well over 3,000 deg. F. where 
a everything is in a molten state. Some geologists and 
a soientists have tried to prove the link of such thermal 
4 _ Springs with some volcano, active or extinct. Cer- 
Š tainly, some geysers and concentrated sulphur springs 
| in Japan are definitely of volcanic origin, while 
es thermal springs like those we have got at Vajreswari 
| ae e outlets from high gaseous and liquid pressure 
side the earth, carrying with them waters with radio- 
F „active powers, impregnated with mineral salts and 
high temperature useful for healing pu 
i The medicinal value of the Vajresw s k springs is 
_ derived from the presence of, mineral salts like 
_ Sulphates, carbonates, chlorides and phosphates of 
_ calcium, sadium, magnesium, iron, lithium, potas. 
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water treatment of its kind in India, conducted by © 
Dr. M. R. Kothavala and Dr. Mrs.. J. M. ‘Katies | 
vala, after a long experience of the last 25 years, hag ' — 
proved that the Vajreswari and Ganespuri group of © 
sulphur springs are even better than most European — 
‘Spas’, because of the better quality of sodium present — 
here. While in all the public tanks and kunds at 
Vajreswari the primitive method of sitting together, 

at times under unhygienic conditions, continues, it ao 
at the hydrotrerapic clinic of Dr. Kothavala at 
Ganespuri that one gets purest sulphur water, canal- 
ised into hygienically constructed tubs, each with a 
capacity of holding 80 gallons of water, with four 
taps for hot, cold, lukewarm water and for shower 
bath. Certainly, the pioneering research and expe- 
riences of Dr. Kothavala can be of great help when 
the Vajreswari sulphur springs will be developed by 
the Bombay Government as is envisaged in India’s 
Second Five-Year Plan. 

Any natural thermal water containing hydro- 
sulphuric acid is generally called sulphur water. | 
Although pure sulphur springs are to be found only 
in Japan, a certain quantity of sulphuriated hydrogen 
is found in Vajreswari springs for which reason they 
are to be classed among the sulphur springs of the 


Dr. M. R. Kothavala‘and Dr. Mrs. J. — 
M. Kothavala, the two Indian pioneers in 
. Hydropathy a oe 


world. The very smell of the vail reac 
Springs bespeaks of sulphides of sodium, calcium and 
magnesium which are of great medicinal value when 


combined with radioactivity. The chemical analysis 
also reveals that the Vajreswari springs contain gases 
like sulphurated hydrogen, chlorine and carbondioxide 
and some other gases which act upon human body as 
curative elements. An 
TREATMENT 

Bath treatment or balneotherapy, and water treat- 
ment or hydrotherapy, like heliotherapy or sun- treat- 
ment and dietetic tredtment, are all parts of Nature 
Cure. The specific treatment for all types of rheumatic 


pains, including lumbago, arthritis, synovitis, whether 





2y oie of petal. (iy tosis pleat is always ie - Ignoran ape 
ix | in nesulpbur ‘springs at Vajreswari. Many cases of the sulphur springs for an hans or twa or even a more, 
ralysis, neuritis, skin diseases of all kinds, including and that sometimes four times a day, little knowing 
zema, goute high blood pressure, locomotor ataxia that prolonged baths in too hot sulphur springs wash 
ve been cured radically or partially relieved at away their vitamin deposits from the skin, adversely a i: à 
ale springs. In all organic and functional affect heart and, kidneys. Too much of even the best — oa 
şs at least 10 per cent improvement is always things is always bad. Bath should not exceed 20 to 30 X ca 

aranteed in hydrotherapy. minutes. The temperature should be the body tem- 
bs ie iioa Siete Ot iba ur oa ig Ake perature or a little above, up to 100 deg. F. In the a f: 
K ; cases of rheumatism and allied ailments ne ea snk 
ia curative power, great care should be taken to ey h me 

pubsth under’ hygienic. conditions. Any: conta- application the temperature of ge ies r “gus tor T A 
. ation or impurity diminishes the medicial quality ee tok ey ae ae $; uff s din a Aa 
the sulphur springs. Even moss, dilution with the i reumatism two) GEME sn rae cient, aN 
(eer rain water, “ahd impurities diminish or diseases may need three, while high ‘blood prei sA 
utralize the radioactive power of pure natural need: only! onp: mii Re oe cane w p 
isi a various patients at the sulphur springs must A a 

carried out under medical experts and hydrothera- zt 

At present the hygienic conditions at the sulphur Pists, and not to be left to the wild fancy and vague 
rings are miserably poor, except at the spotlessly imegination and hearsay information of ignorant 
‘an scientific clinic of Dr. Kothavala. Instead of patients. . A Ý, 
owing patients with infectious or contagious diseases Now that the Bombay Government have taken 
enter the tank, the spring water should be canalized in their hands the task of developing Vajreswari ih 
‘o bathing tubs fixed in bath rooms, where water sulphur springs by building sanatoria, baths, roads and — a 
ed by one patient may not be used by a second clinics in and around the sulphur springs, we may $ ; 
rson. If the existing eighteen springs of Vajreswari reasonably look forward when Vajreswari will become 
» eanalized, there will be enough water for several the Karlsbad of India, a blessing to the citizens of 
ndreds of patients to be treated daily in fresh Free India and a soothing balm for the suffering 
lphur water. millions. ‘ae a s 
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PUERTO RICO EXEMPLIFIES DEMOCRACY 
By EDWARD TOMLINSON 


VERNMENT in Puerto [Rico today is an answer to to finance his machinery and equipment. The insular 
mmunist and other extremist charges of American Government will even erect factory buildings and other | g : 
perialism in the Western Hemisphere. This island of facilities and rent them to him for a nominal sum, 
arly, 2,000,000 people, which enjoys more autonomy Almost everything is being done to create work and K 
m any territorial possession of the United States, is production for Puerto Rico and its people. Š: 23 
eloquent example of the fact that, given intelligent The man who conceived and sponsors many of' bat 
dership, this island’s people are eminently capable of ideas and policies is one of the most interesting persongli- 
intaining self-government and progressing under it. ties, in the entire West Indies today, Luis ari 
On January 2, 1949, the Puerto Rican people, Marin is the son of Luis Munoz Rivero, known as the © 
ugurated Luis Munoz Marin as their first elected George Washington of Puerto Rico because he helped to 
ind-born Governor. The island’s new chief executive ease the transition from Spanish to United States mia 
s chosen in a contest that was as democratic and ati the Spanish-American War. Munoz Marin, — | 
iceful as a gubernatorial campaign in any State in or “Don Luis,” as he is known to the jibaros—the — 3 í 
» United States. Eighty percent of all the eligible es folk and little farmers of Puerto Rico—and 
ers, men and women, went to the polls and cast their most of the other people on the island, is a 5 a 
lots graduate of Harvard University. As a young man he 
en Puerto Rico officials and leaders are out to woo spent most of his time in the United States and went F s 
ierican capital, industries and factories from all parts through all the stages of youthful radicalism. For a ee A 
the Unitêd States. They hold out every kind of while he toyed with Marxism, eking out a precarious 
aptimg inducement. Any maunfacturer who will come existence as a radical poet and writer for leftist magas 
: Sage Rico, establish a business, employ Puerto zines in New York City’s artistic and literary colony, 
and pay reasonable wages will be free of all Greenwhich Village, until mental and spirital maturity P 
for jeg ‘years, Puerto Rican banks will help him set his fegt on other paths, ae 
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PUERTO RICE EXEME 


Vhy mgt travel a step at a time, making sure of what we 
re doing as we go along? We are not interested in 
aper freedom; we want freedom in the everyday lives 
f people, Figst we want freedom from fear and want; 
‘eedom to think, to say what is in our minds and hearts, 
‘edom to elect our own administrators.” 


’ 


The San Antonio housing project in San Juan 


The island has enjoyed steady progress toward 
slitical freedom and self-rule. As early as 1900, two 
‘ars after the Spanish-American War, Puerto Rico was 
ithorized by the United States Congress to elect represen- 
itives to the lower house of the insular government. 
his was followed by the right to send elected Com- 
lissioners to the U.S. House of Representatives in 
'ashington, D. C. 

Since 1917 the Puerto Rican people have had their 
vn bicameral legislature, a Senate as well as a House of 
epresentatives. Meanwhile, they were granted the full 
ghts of American citizenship. In November 1948, they 
ected their own Governor. The democratic processes 
ive been put into practice gradually, until today the only 
land officials who are appòinted by the President of the 
nited States are members of the Puerto Rican Supreme 
ourt and the auditor of Puerto Rico. 


FRARI LE Se a Pa 


IFIES DEMOCRACY 


Besides granting the Puerto Ricans increased freedom Bi 


and the right to run their own affairs, the taxpayers of 
the United States have supported the island generously. 
Direct Federal aid extend to the island»between 1898 and 
1945 amounted. to $580,000,000. Puerto Rican veterans 
have enjoyed all the benefits and opportunities accorded 
those on the mainland. The U.S. 
Veterans Administration has paid out 
$100.000.000 to more than 60,000 
Puerto Rican ex-servicemen. . Thirty 
thousand Puerto Rican student veter- 
ans have received more than $50,000, 
000 in GI Bill of Rights (Veterans 
Rehabilitation Act) benefits. Some 
50,000 veterans have received medical 
advice or services, and mote than 
30000 have received treatment in 
government hospitals. . 

“All this,” said Munoz Marin, “the 
United States has done here in 
Puerto Rico at a time when 
Americans were being called political 
and economic imperialists in nearly 
every part of the world.” 

In keeping with his policy of step- 
by-step self-government Marin asks 
only one further political concession 
from the United States at this time: 
The right of the people of the island 
to write their own constitution 
just as any State of the Union has the right to do. 
Munoz Marin feels that a constitution drafted by respon- 
sible Puerto Ricans would differ very little from the 
present one, “But,” he believes, “it would be the people’s 
ewn constitution. It would be another demonstration of 
self-government in a community of American citizens,” 


“We are making progress,’ Munoz Marin went on. 
“We are building more schools, gradually extending rural 


electrification and irrigation. We are bringing about 
healthier conditions among tle people. Vigilance im 
sanitation is becoming a popular habit. Between 1940 
and 1947 our population increased 14 per cent, but pur 
total production rose 30 per cent in the same period. That 
is a substantial gain anywhere.”—From The (Washington) 
Sunday Star. 
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ERNEST HEMINGWAY 
Nobel Prize Winner 
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By Pror. P. P. 


Tre thrice-married tough-guy Hemingway seems to 


be a ian with the proverbial nine lives. From his 
youngest days to the present day, he seems to have 


k; the knack of intentionally walking into tough spots, 
_ and still escaping death, During the last days of the 


= First World War he was wounded while he was 


i cycling from his canteen to the frontline trenches. 
At that time he received two hundred and twenty- 


seven separate wounds from the mortar, 


Over and 


! a above being hit simultaneously in the leg by a 
' machine gun round. He has described this experience 
= When he wrote to his family from Milan: 


He: : os e 


“My feet felt like I had rubber boots full of 
water on (hot water), and my knee cap was acting 
The machine gun bullet just felt like a 
smack on the leg with an icy Snow ball.” 
Later on, many years later he wrote : 


“When you go to war as a boy you have a 


a ~ great illusion of immortality. Other people get 


killed; not you . 


| ; . Then when you are 
_ badly wounded the first time you lose that illusion 


B and you know it can happen Tas you. After being 
ot ae | 


lary | 
yi 


F po ely wounded 


s d a bad time until 
I figured it out that nothing could happen to me 

that had not happened to all men before me. 

Whatever I had to do men had always done.” 


Since then he tas led a colourful life and many. 
legends have been told about the physical courage 
_ and hardihood of Hemingway. There is one told by 
= John Groth which can bear repetition. “On the way 
back to the farmhouse we stopped at a regimental 
_ command post. Tue colonel was briefing his officers 
at dinner, With more men and material coming up, 
-the outlook was good. There was warm food; they 


Eo had been on K rations. It was pleasant inside. 
Pictures had been enough by Hemingway, and they 


Ph 


F and correspondent—on the 


E 


v 


were being passed round when an explosion batted 
through the window, breaking it, and cutting loose 
the lamp from the ceiling. Eighty-eights were coming 
in. When candles were lighted we were all—officers 
floor, making ourselves 
small] and groping for helmets. All, that is, except 
one: Hemingway was still seated at the table, his 


broad back to the window, helmetless, eating.” 


Thus Hemingway has a habit of poking shis nose 
into dangerous corners, The climax of it came when 
one aeroplane crashed in the African jungles. A second 


relief plane which c2me to pick him up also crashed 


and for one day the world had taken Hemingway for 
dead, Some of the papers actually featured stories 


MEHTA, M.A. 


on his life, but he escaped alright though fairly E 


wounded. Thus this tough American has lived 
dangerously and has revelled in dangerous tasks. In 
fact, he is scarred from head to foot. 

This rough tough fighting literary man was born 
in 1898. He was the son of an Illinois doctor, At 
the age of 15 he bade farewell to books and studies, 
led a wandering life and once was a dish-washer ‘in 
a hotel. He has described his boyhood in Michigan 
woods in his first book In Our Time. Then he joined 
the staff of the Kansas City Star as a cub reporter. 


There also he was a man bubbling with energy. He 


could turn out more copies than, any two reporters. 
From there he managed to get into an ambulance 
unit in the Italian army and thus served with the 


Italian units where he was wounded. About the need — 


of war experience to a writer he writes : 


“T thought . . . about what a great advan- 
tage an experience of war was to a writer. It was 
one of the major subjects and certainly one of the 
hardest to write truly of and those writers who had © 
not seen it were always very jealous and tried — 
to make it seem unimportant, or abnormal, or a 
disease as a subject, while, really, it was just 


da T i FA 
thing quite irreplaceable that they had missed.” 


Hemingway was not so lucky in his career as an. 
author as he was in getting badly wounded in Italy. 
His stories were more or less sent back with rejection 
slips and success like a shy bride was slow in coming 
to him. 

These are the days in which so much is being 


written that it is difficult for a writer to achieve - € 


distinction in the field of letters. Commonplace 
subjects do not easily attract public attention, but 
Hemingway had cut this gordian knot by putting his 
stories in stupendous and bizarre backgrounds. He has 


avoided, as Mr. Cunliffe says, “the orthodoxies of the 


American soene,” has put his characters in the 
atmosphere of war, sometimes in the world war first 
stories and sometimes in the war-torn mountains of 
Spain, 
different context and so they have sometimes jarred the 


nerves of the critics. e j 


His earlier stories “In Our Time” (1924); “Men 
Without Women” (1927); “Winner Take Nothing” 


(1933); and others clearly showed his remarkable gifts — 


and so much was his influence upon other writers 
that many imitations of Hemingway wêre produced. 
His real break came with his famous novel A Farewell 


è 


Thus his stories have a different flavour, a 
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to Arn which really matie him world-famous, In 


this book he had drawn upon his war experiences to 
provide a background for this story of love and war. 
“It is a nofel of great power by an extremely 
talented and original artist.” (The Times Literary 
Supplement). Its ending is quite unforgettable in 
its pathos, Its nihilism is a convincing statement of 
the mood of war of the post-war years. His first 
nportant novel is Fiesta (1926) in which war is 
treated ag a disaster which nobody cared to talk 
about, The characlers in the book—Jake Barnis or 
Lady Brett or Rover Cohen or Mike are living mouth. 
pieces of Hemingway who love and hate and treat 
their disasters in a light way. 

In the post-war years Hemingway met Ezra 
(Pound) and Gertrude (Stein) in Paris, These two 
had a lasting impression in shaping the style of 
Hemingway, . 

Hemingway is a writer who believes in loading 
his stories with violent love, violent action and very 
often, violent death. The Sun Also Rises (1926) iə 
a story in which the frustration and disillusionment 
of the lost generation are portayed. Death in the 
Afternoon (1932) and The Green Hills of Africa 
describing big game hunting are full of brave deeds 
of matadors and hunters. But his most famous novel 
is For. Whom the Bell Tolls (1940) in which is 
described a fine portrait of an American intellectual 
Robert Jordon who goes on a dangerous mission in 
Spain and joins the Spanish ‘partisans in the days of 
the Spanish Civil War. Here he shows himself the 
master writer, describing gripping situations in a 
realistic way. Pablo Anslenfo and other guerrillas are 
beautifully portrayed. But a very touching character 
is the close-cropped girl, Maria, who had a bad time 
at the hands of General Franco’s mercenary soldiers. 
The powerful end of the story in which Robert 
Jordon, badly wounded, leans upon the machine-gun 
and waits for the enemy cavalry to fight and die is 
a powerful and magnificent ending for the great 
novel, His clipped dialogue and his treatment of the 
subject had reached maturity in Lor Whom the 
Bell Tolls. Then came a period of relapse for 
Hemingway. His book Across the River and Into the 
Trees (1950) was poorly received by critics, who began 
to consider him a back number. But Hemingway does 
not accept defeats like that. He staged a classic 
comeback by his shor; novel The Old Man and the 


Sea which won him the Pulitzer prize in 1953 and 


Nobel prize for literature in 1954. The Old Man, in 
feet, is a small novel in which Hemingway describes a 
Cuban fisherman who is a simple soul. His fight with 
a great fish is an epic of description. It is a work of 
freshness and perfection, Its plot is quite straight- 
forward and there is only the sub-theme of a fisher- 
man who sailed to atch a giant marlin, but ultimately. 
the sharks ate away the marlin except for its spine 
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HEMINGWAY 


and tabe on the way back. It is a struggle in ¥ 
the old fisherman defeats the great male fish afte: 
prolonged fight. Jobn Arkins considers this E 
book to be “Hemingway's essay on human un 
standing.” 

Once Hemingway had told an interviewer: 


“In writing I have moved through Arithm: 
through plane Geometry and Algebra and now I 
in Calculus.” 

Ip sounded arrogant at that time, but The 
Man has justified his pride. Hemingway does 
worry about art or artifice, though he actually subi 
himself to a mgid professional discipline. 
emphasizes clarity, fidelity to realism, authenticity . 
immediacy in writing. About writing he once said 


“You have got to see it, feel it, smell it, I 
it.” “This is how I would do (it). For instanc 
knew I always received many strong sensat: 
when I went into the gym to train or work out 1 
boxers. J didn’ know what the things were ` 
made the sensations, so I would think when I 
wrapping my hands and remember. First t 
was the smell of wintergreen in the liniment w. 
guys were being rubbed. ‘Then there were 
different sweat smells; the smell of the crowd 
paid two ‘bits ten to watch the workouts and 
smell of individual people like Eddy MecGoc 
Tommy Gibbons, Johny Wilson, Jack Dillon, ¢ 
and others, Then the sniffing that tightens the 
that boxers make ag they shadow box. Then 
noise of the rosin crunching under foot in 
corner as you scuffed your shoes on i and 
squeak it made sgainst the canvas, When I w 
get back from the gym, I would write (the se 
tions) down.” 

“Clearly he was not “merely indulging in com: 
ing talk when he told Don Wright that a writer I 
see it, feel it, smell it, hear it.’ (Atkins). 

A good writer must know as near everythin: 
possible. He bas no sympathy with critics or k 
cism. It may be that critics have not been very ` 
towards him and that critics have not given him 
due. Once Arthur Koestler said: 


‘Don's underestimate your Hemingway. ] 
banal, but he is still the greatest living write 


And to-day John O'Hara has called him the 
standing author since the days of Shakespeare. Al 
critics Hemingway says: 


“Tf they believe the critics when they say - 
are great then they must believe them when 
say they are rotten and they lose confidence. 
present we have two good writers who cal 
write because they have lost confidence thre 
reading critics. If they wrote, sometimes it w 
be good and sometimes, not so good and st 
times it would be quite bad, but the good wi 
‘get out. But they have read the critics and | 
must write masterpieces. They weren’t mai 
pieces, of course.- They were just quite g 
books. So now they cannot write at all, 
critics have made them impotent.” e 





This certainly ig not likely to be appreciated by 
the big highbrow critics. 

All the novels of Hemingway are a great saga of 
human endurance, human bravery and human courage. 
Like tragic heroes the characters of Hemingway fight 
although very often the dies are heavily loaded 
against them. “But they siand unbowed beneath the 
blows of fate. Death to them is not a very sad 
experience but is a natural and so a brave epic that 
is called life. Hemingway thus is a natural man who 
enjoys bull fights, hunting and war though they may| 
involve death. 


Some writers complain that Hemingway is an - 


unsatisfactory alternative because he reduces the 
human figure to a mascular jelly of principles without 
values, He is also called an anti-intellectual, an 
intellectual who has renounced intellectualism. 
Hemingway does mot like politics and therefore 
he has. no political attitude. He can think of the only 
political philosophy and that is the philosophy of 
bread.. Everywhere his characters are realists who 
know that their main concern is “to eat as long as 
anybody eats.” His hero, Robert Jordon fights because 
he loved Spain and believed that a Fascist victory. 
would make life unbearable for those who believed in 
the Republic. But he had no political doctrine. Mr. 
Atkins describes one incident about Hemingway: 
“Anyway, whether Hemingway was an intruder 
in the dust or not he is said to have raised $40,000 
on personal motes to buy ambulances for loyalist 
armies, and paid for them by newspaper work in 
Spain, z 
Such was the generosity of Hemingway. 
self said in an interview: 
“All the contact I have had with it (politics) 
has left me feeling as though I had been drinking 
- out of spittoons, The self-confessed patriot, the 
traitor and the regulator of other people’s lives, 
beliefs, etc., and the regimentator all ruw in a 
photo-finish. The Senate may develop the picture 
if- they can find a photographer who can photo- 
graph a photo-finish.” 
’ When Mr. Atkins asked Henua 
about the future of sensibility, he replied: 
“There is a future for little else except the 
fundamental conception of individual freedom and 
-'jiberty and the universal brotherhood of man.” 
This even today is the opinion of Hemingway. 
Hemingway is a novelist who is corrupt in his 
values to the extent that his age is corrupt. He faith- 
fully tries to represent the modern society with all 
its defects, its war-weariness and its disillusionment, 
He proves that many of the poor are viciots simply 
because they are poor. In his story “To Have and 
Have Not” he has given a very disgusting picture of 
society, which is mauseating int general. That novel is 
“an utter picture of “brutality’and’ fear of a society on 
the edge’ of an abyss.” ME è 
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Hemingway is lucid, frank and does no hesitate 
to call a spade a spade. To him money is tha only 
thing without which a man can be in real despair. The 
following dialogue taken from “A Cler Well-lighted 
Place” illustrates the point: 


“Last week be tried to commit suicide,” -one 
waiter said. 

“Why?” 

“He was in despair.” ¥ 


“What about?” 

“Nothing.” 

“How do you know it was nothing?” 

“He has plenty of money.” . 

Hemingway does not theorise. He merely shows 
man fighting in action against the enemy, against 
poverty, against animals and against his own sexual 
lust, 

The style of Hemingway is unique inasmuch as 
it truly carries ednviction to our mind. His dialogue 
ig always clipped and witty. We never come across 
a single dull sentence in Hemingmay’s stories. Even 
the descriptions are well planned and there is never 
any feeling of strain, e.g, in the “Snows of Kili- 
manjaro” he describes a ‘dying man and says, “Death 
has come and rested his head on the foot of the cot 
and he could smeli its breath.” Here is his amazing 
imagery that has raised him above his contemporaries. 
He uses words to bring about subtle effects. 

There is one peculiarity about Hemingway and 
that is that Hemingway can please the learned readers 
as well as the unlearned readers. John Lehmann wrote 
that you do not need a university education. to get a 
full flavour from Hemingway. He writes from the 
senses and his words make us see and hear. 

Hemingway’s characters are alive and clearly 
distinguished. Yet it must be admitted that .charac- 
terisation has never been Hemingway’s strongest 
point. All his heroes talk the language of Hemingway, 
have the same nonchalance of Hemingway and arè 
prepared to face great dangers, like Hemingway. They 
are, in fact, Hemingway himself more or less. Heming- 
way himself admits: 

“When I wrote the first two novels I had not 
learned to write in the third person. The firs 
person gives you great intimacy in attempting’ tc 
give a complete sense of experience to the reader. 
It is limited however and in the third person thi 
novelist can work in other people’s heads and. it 
Other peoples country, His range is greatly 
extended and so are his obligations. I pre 

pared myself for writing in the third person by thi 

discipline of writing Death in the Afternoons thi 
short stories and especially the long short storie 
_of “The Short Happy Life of Francis Macomber’ 
and “The Snows of Kilimanjaro, ” In “The Snow. 

~ of Kilimanjaro” I put in and deliberately use 
what could have made many novels to see hov 
far it was possible to concerttrate in a medium.” 

Hemingway in a smooth running style note 


+ 
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minute N hings, smells and sees even the colour of 
elothes—all with the end of breathing the spirit of 
life into its characters. Hemingway’s characters are 
“not averse to Sex. He does not believe in love, he 
does not believe in sex, but he believes in love based 
on sex. He knows men as they are and does not 
quarrel with fate because they are not superior or 
ideal human beings. He is not led away by wheap 
@ealism and allows his characters to have their full 
quota of sex and love. His attitude to sex is very, 
realistic. e.g. in his story “An Alpine Idyll,” a 
peasant’s wife died; the body could not be taken out 
for burial because of snow. When the farmer worked 
at nights, he hanged his lantern from the mouth of 
the dead wife. This may appear horrible to us. The 
peasant did love his wife but when he wanted to hang 
the lantern and looked down for a place, it did not 
occur to him that he was outraging his wife’s body 
by hanging the lantern from her mouth. About love 
Hemingway makes ‘his characters speak in his story: 
“To Have and Have Not”: 


“Love is just another dirty lie. Love is ergoa- 
piol pills to make me come around because you 
were afraid to have a baby. Love is quimine and 
quinine and quinine until I’m deaf with it. Love 
is that dirty aborting horror that you took me to. 
Love is my insides all messed up. 
catheters and half whirling douches. I know about 
love. Love always hangs up behind the bath-room 
door. It smells like lysol. To hell with love.” 


It may be remembered that Hemingway himself 
was thrice married. He married Hedley Richardson 
in 1919 and was divorced from her in 1926. In 1927, 
he married Paline Pfeiffer and divorced her in 1940 
and then he married Martha Gellhorn in 1940. 
Hemingway is not overawed by sex and is not a 
‘green lover idolising love. He is a matter-of-fact 
realist who looks upon love and sex for whatever they 
are exactly worth. Se 

Hemingway is essentially a writer of war and his 
novels have given some of the best war literature. Tt 
is true that his stories are quite different from a novel 
like The Cruel Sea or The Young Lions but if a really 
big artistic pattern of war is to be seen, we have got 
to turn to Hemingway’s war classics. He has written 
about war because he loved war, loved the smell of 
powder, the noise of bursting shells and the thrill of 
fear that it brings. ‘Perhaps, he also loves war because 
the real emotions of man come out from under the 
veheer of civilization. when man is face to face with 
death. Hemingway thus shows the naked man, the 
real man, under situations of stress in his novels. That 
is why his men make love freely, use abuses freely, 
and fight each other freely. Mr. Bishop has written 
that Hemingway has portrayed the disappearance of 
human soul, 
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“The chorus of approval resches its peak with 

John O'Hara who calls Hemingway ‘the outstanding 
author since the death of Shakespeare” Without 
considering that, we may at least consider his status 
as a literary personality, owing less to his actual 
written work than to the legend that has 
accrued, . .” 

Hemingway belongs to those few spirits like 
Trelawney, Wilde, Shaw and Byron whose personal 
myths have overshadowed their work. A public ‘dis- 
cussion of Hemingway’s work is impossible; unless it 
is confined to the privacy of the study we are certain 
to be disturbed by the intrusion of the “Big Game 
Hunter and War Correspondent.” The spread of the 
legend, resulting In an expanding reputation among _ 
people who never read his books, really dated from 
the Spanish War and came to full status during the 
World War. ae ee 

There is one more aspect of Hemingway’s work 
and that is the basic sensation of fear—fear when 
death is looking straight in one’s face, the fear which 
you would have in the ring with a bull. Fear also is 
an emotion under which man shakes off every exter- 
nal false feeling and becomes the natural. elemental 
man. Jt is, like war, an emotion which shows man in 
his true colours. s 

Fear and war, the two elements which give the 
real glimpses of death naturally bring out the best in 
man and thus stories of such struggles are stories of 
abounding interest and when such a story js handled by 
an author of the calibre of Hemingway it becomes 
classical literature. 

Hemingway himself is more or Jess like his own 
heroes—brave, fearless, tough guy with a knack of 
stirring up the hornet’s nest. Mr. Atkins has described 
Hemingway thus: OORA 

“hej is a big man with the kind of body 
that can be used for busting through tough spots. 

‘His body is enormous and oddly proportioned. 

Most of his 215-odd points are in his upper torso 

and extremities . His legs are thin ‘to the 

point of being delivate, but his barrel chest, 
shoulders and arms are huge. So are his hahds; 
shaking hands with Hemingway is a good deal like 
bumping into a-door” A boxer named Harry Syl- 
vester with whom Hemingway used to spar told 

John McCaffery that he was the strongest man 

that he had ever known. He used to box at 199 

pounds. He has become known as a fisherman, 

not of small fry but of giant marlin and tuna,” 


In his life he has. faced more. hazards. than the 
heroes he has drawn... He has been a good boxer and 
had offce“His 3 nose broken in a boxing contest. He 
does not easily despair. It fact, in his teething period 
as 2 writer, he had received many Tejection slips 


ee re 


from various editors to whom he had sent his stories. 
He enjoys his ‘damned good life and he thus is 3 
great chronicler of the great moments of, life, 
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In spite of the two air crashes, Hemingway is 
still strong enough to write and still enjoys life and 
thus we have reason to believe that many more books 
of the calibre of the Old Man and the Sea will come 
from his pen. He is reported to have said that he 
wrote The Old Man because he was broker, which 
may not-be literally true. He has already about four 
novels in stock which he ‘has locked up in the safe 
deposit vault of a bank. According to his habit, he 
will polish them and re-polish them before he releases 


them for his publishers. He is thus an artist wlio takes 


pains over his words and sentences. He very often 
reads out his dialogues to anybody upon whom he 
can thrust them and very often asks, “Is that the 
right way to speak?” etc. This is the keynote of the 
spontaneity, realism and freshness of his dialogues. 

It may be argued that most of the novels of 
Hemingway are the works of the hour and the works 
of topical interest. This will be a misleading slant on 
Hemineway’s. ability. He uses no doubt the events 
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of the hour but they are net trivial events. fey are 
the events like the World War or the Spanish Civil 
War or the bull fights where his heroes stare straight 
in the face of death and out of those critical situations | 
arise suspense and interest. They are the events of 
great catastrophes in which the fate of nations is 
decided. Thus these events are not topical or tem- 
porary but are eternal, if not actually historical. 

In the last analysis, even his worst critics admily 
that Hemingway’s stories are powerful, gripping, stir- 
ring, stories of breathless suspense. They are stories 
superbly and artistically told by a man who almost 
draws from his personal experience and so in spite of 


_the critics, Hemingway is great. His novels describe 


human beings. grappling with death, fighting for life 


‘ and surely our sweetest songs are those that tell of 


saddest thought. Hemingway is thus a chronicler of 
human greatness, human endurance, and human 
nobility. ° 
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ADALAT SYSTEM OF BENGAL 


By P. ©. RAICHOUDHURI, M.A., LL.B., W.B.C.8. 


INTRODUCTION 
Tim bitter invectives of Burke. the poisoned calum- 
ies of Mill. the cruel extravagance of Macaulay, the 
arrogent misiudgments of Beveridge and perhaps the 
inexorable verdict of history have tarnished the 
memory of the first Governor-General of Bengal 
almost bevond recovery.) The celebrated works of 
Stephen, Strachey, Trofter, Lvall. Malleson. Forrest 
and others have by their searching examination of 
the different aspects of the life of this great ‘Man of 
Action’? vindicated him to a great extent, but the 
over-al} picture is perhaps still the same. Through 
their pages one ran see Hastings in all his moods, 
follow him in almost all his publie actions. mark his 
policy of conquest and aggrandisement and -note the 
events that. eventually led to his recall. impeachment 
and ultimate arqnittal: hut in none of them ean one 
have a clear and faithfr’ seronnt of his contributions 
to the law and justice ~” the provinces placed under 
his charge. 


Law ann Jusrice Ween Hastivcs Came 

The general practice is to look to the regime of 
Lord Cornwallis for the beginning of the’ legal 
system of modem India. It is difficult to find fault 
with it. hut then justice requires that Hastings’ share 
in its evolution must as well be'properly appreciated. 
The grant of the Dewani in 1765 marked “a turning 
point in thé-Anglo-Indian history” not only fom the 


r 


political but also the, legal point of view. In that year 
as many as seven Courts were functioning in the 
Presidency town of Calcutta, but the administration 
of justice in the Mofussil was in ‘a most wretched 
condition. Might was right and justice remained with 
whoever had the power to enforce obedience. The 
eighteen months of Clive’s administratidn witnessed- 
no judicial reform; indeed, tackling with such a pro- 
blem was no forte of the founder. of the British 
Empire in India. The criminal justice in Bengal, Bihar 
and Orissa remained with the puppet Nawab of 
Bengal and, in spite of some sort of loose supervision 
by the Company’s servants, it continued to be mis- 
managed till 1790 by hig deputies and other officers 
of justice. The Dewani, however, put the ‘civil justice 
in the hands of the English, since it was closely con- 
nected with the collection of revenue. Yet for the first 
three years nothing was done. In 1768, some writers 
in the Comnany’s service were appointed ‘Supravisors’ 
(Supervisors) in some Mofussil towns for superinten- 
dence of collection of revenue and administration of 
all sorts of civil justice. Their control was. however, 
not effective. The chaos continued and the Committée 
of Secrecy found the administration in a, deplorable 
condition (1770). ` l 


FOUNDATION or THE ADALAT SYSTEM 


When in 1772 Warren Hastings became the 
Governor of Bengal the Company had already . 
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annd\iced their intentioa “to stand forth as Dewan, z 
In order to enable Hastings to carry it into effect a 
Committee was appointed. One of the results of the 
deliberation®*of that Committee, (consisting of the 
Governor and the four members of the Council), was 
the adoption of a plan by the Government (1772). 
The Supervisors of the former administration became 
the Collectors of the several districts ` into which 
@. Bengal, Bihar and Orissa were divided. In each dis- 
trict there were established a Dewani and a Faujdari 
Adalat, names which still ‘subsist. The Dewani Adalat 
was to decide 





“all disputes concerning property, real and 
personal, all cases of inheritance, marriage and 
cast (caste) and all claims of debt, disputed 


accounts, contracts and demands of rent.” 


Ti was presided over by the Collector who was 
assisted by the Provincial Dewan and other officers 
of the Collectorate. The Faujdari Court tried 


“sil eases of murder, robbery and theft, and 
all other felonies, forgery, purgery, and all sorts 
of frauds and misdemeanours, assaults, frays, 
quarrels, adultery and every other breach of the 
peace or violent invasion of the property.” 

The Provincial Qazi was the President of this 
Court and Mufti the expounder of Jaw. The Collector 
of the district was 

‘“to attend its sittings and see that the decision 
was passed in a fair and impartial manner, accord- 
ing to the proofs exhibited.” 

These Courts were placed under the contro! of 
two superior Courts, the’ Sadar Dewani Adalat. and 
the Sadar Nizamat Adalat. The Sadar Dewani Adalat 
consisted of the President and Council. assisted by 
Indian officers and was to be the final Court of appeal 
in all civil suits. The Sadar Nizamat Adalat was to 
consist of a Daroga appointed by the Nazim and 
assisted by a Chief Qazi. a Chief Mufti and three 
Maulvis: its duty was to revise all proceedings of 
the Provincial Criminal Courts in capital cases and 
those involving fines exceeding Rs. 100 and “to refer 
the former with reasoned approbation or disappro~ 
bation to the Nazim for sentence.” 


A Cautious MEASURE 

Hastings was thus careful enough to maintain the 
authority of the Nazim, although no one knew better 
than he that the latter wielded no real power having 
practically abdicated it by the agreement of 1765. 
This be did out of policy as any violent change 
might jeopardise the territorial and commercial 
interests of the Company. Indeed, he was cautious 
and would not go very far. The administration of 
civil justice, too, still remained mostly in the hands 
of the Indians and the Pargana’s Courts presided over 
by Head Farmers {Zamindars), were not disturbed at 
all. Only the general supervision vested in the Collec- 


tor of the district. ee union of the fiscal and judi- 
cial authority in the same officers did not, however, 
conduce to justice in many cases. In’ those days of 
all-pervading corruption, difficult communication and 
general ignorance of the ways and habits of the 
people it was next to impossible ‘for the European 
Collectors to exercise effective control. When in 
two years’ time these functionaries were withdrawn 
and the supervision of civil justice was vested in the 
six Provincial Councils set up in Calcutta, Dacca, 
Burdwan, Murshidabad, Dinajpore and Patna, the 
condition further deteriorated. Criminal justice was 
left to the Darogas. Faujdars, Thanadars and the like 
without any supervision from district headquarters, 


DirFicuttics ENCOUNTERED 


To add to the bewilderment and miseries of the 
people the Supreme Court of Calcutta frequently 
directed their processes against these Mofussil Judges 
whose authority the Court was little disposed to 
recognise, far less honour. According to the Judges of 
that Court, the Indian Magistrates appointed by the 
Provincial Councils had no legal existence and were 
liable to damage in suits of persons affected by their 
proceedings. This led to clashes with the executive 
end the acme was reached in- what is known as the 
Cossijurah Case. In utter consternation the British 
inhabitants of Bengal sent to the authorities jn 
England a petition, couched in the strongest terms, 
requesting interference. 


“Unless relief was given,” it was said, “the 
Company would have ports without trade, postes- 
sions without revenue and laws without inhabi- 
tants,” 

The relief came in 1781 through the Act of that 
year (21 Geo. II.c. 70) but before it did. Hastings 
devised and executed an arrangement for reconciling 


the differences. Sir Eliza Impey, Chief Justice of the _ 


Supreme .Court, was appointed the Chief Judge of the 
Sadar Adalat on a proposed salary of Rs. 6000 a year. 


It was thought that this would be the means’ of 


lessening the tension and an instrument of concilia- 


tion. It was a master stroke of policy but the autho. 
rities in England rejected it as being against the very ~ 
spirit of the constitution of the Supreme Court. Blind - 


adherence to tradition triumphed over reason for the 
moment but time and circumstances were to show 
that Hastings was right. For the time being a patch- 
work was made: the powers of the Supreme Court 
were curtailed and all eivil causes in the Mofussil 
were made cognisable by the Dewani Adalats whose 
authotity was recognised by the Parliament. Eighteen 
such Courts were set up in different parts of the 
country. Except in four districts the functions of the 
Judges of the Dewani Adalats were Separated. from 


those of the Collectors, and even in. those dist steta 
where the Civil Judge and'the Collector + Were: ane and = = 
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- Maulvis and Pandits were the 






the same person, they held the posts in distinct ee 
cities. Thus the foundation was laid of the modern 
Adalat system. Efforts were made in later years for 
betterment of the system but the basie principle was 
never abandoned. 


Laws ADMINISTERED BY Tarse Courts 

When Hastings assumed the reins. of government 
the laws administered by the few subsisting Courts in 
the Mofussil were very uncertain and perplexing. On 
the civil side, the Hindu and Mahomedan Laws ap- 
plied to the vast majority of the inhabitants of the 
_ Presidency, and the feiwas and vyavasthas of the 
a only guide of the 
|: Judges who were mostly laymen. These opinions were 


<. most often unreliable because the sources of law were 
“> varied and intricate and to this must be added the 


natural infirmities of the propounders. On the criminal 
v side, the Mahomedan law was the law for both the 
.. Hmdus and Muslims and the fatwas. of the Maulavis 


| were the guide. This law was cruel, antiquated and 


sometimes inconsistent, 


In the Presidency town of Calcutta, the English 


criminal Jaw prevailed with all its technicalities and ` 
age-old rigours and that was extremely galling to the 
Indians. For example, in 1762, an Indian detected one 
of his wives in an act of infidelity. He, therefore, 
. . punished ther by cutting off her nose. When arraigned 
+o at the “Caleutta Sessions he admitted the fact but 
.. pleaded that 

a “He had done nothing to offend the laws and 
customs in which he had been educated: that the 
woman was his property; that by such custom he 
had a right to set a mark upon her for the infamy; 


and that he had never heard of the law by which 
they tried him.” 


“Do you believe,’ he asked, “if I had known. 


the punishment to be death, I would ever have 

committed what you now.call a crime?” 

i The man was, however, hanged, for “if the 

c Courts possess jurisdiction they must proceed accord- 
ing to; the English laws.” Six years later Radhacharan 

Mitra, grandson of Holwell’s old enemy, Govindram, 

was sentenced to death for forgery; 


“but so extravagant did the sentence appear, 
where experience had never suggested the principle, 
such was the disproportion in their eyes between 
the punishment and the crime, that the principal 
inhabitants of- Caleutta expressed their astonish- 
ment and alarm in a petition to the Governor and 
Council and upon a proper representation, Radha~ 
charan received a pardon.” 


The positiun of civil law was still more anomAlous. 
The Charter Act of 1753 . having declared that the 


suits and actions of the Indians should be determined. 


amongst themselves unless the parties submitted them 
to be tried by the Mayor’s Court, their civil justice 
was brought to a stand-still. ° 








“THE MODERN REVIEW FOR JUNE, d985 mee ia 


nene Legare REFORMS _ 

Notwithstanding these anomalies the prevailing 

opinion of the Europeans was that 
“For the peace and prosperity of the country 
the laws of England m so far as they did nob 
oppose prejudice and usages . . . should prevail.” 
Hastings, however, saw the distinct advantage of 
ruling the Hindus and Mahomedans ag far as practi- 


cable with their own laws. His plan provided that in 2 


the provinces the Hindus and Mahomedans were in 
certain matters to be governed by their own laws, 
namely, those relating to inheritance, marriage end 
caste and other religious usages and institutions, In 
furtherance of his plan he wrote to the Court of 
Directors in Mareh, 1773: 


“In order to render more complete the Judicial ~ 


Regulations, to preclude arbitrary and partial 
judgments and to guide the decisions of the several 
Courts, a well-digested Code of Laws, compiled 
agreeably to the laws and tenets of the Moha- 
metans and Gentoos and according to the esta- 
blished customs and usages in cases of the revenue, 
would prove of the greatest public utility.” 

Again in a subsequent letter, covering a specimen 


of the Hindu Code drawn up at his instance and sent 


to the Directors, he observed: 
“From the labours of’ a people, however 
intelligent, whose studies have been confined to 


the narrow circle of their own religion, and the 
decreeg founded upon its superstitions, and whose 
discussions in the search of truth have wanted 
that lively aid which it can only derive from a 
free exertion of the understanding and an ‘opposi- 
tion of opinions, a perfect system of jurisprudence 
is Mot to be expected. Yet if it shall be found to 
contain nothing hurtful to the authority of Govern- 
ment or to the interests of socicty and is conso- 
nant to the ideas, manners and inclinations of the 
people for whose use it is intended, I presume that 
on these grounds it will be preferable to any which 
even a superior wisdom could substitute in its 
room.” 
These are pregnant words uttered by one bent 
upon doing what he felt was in the best interest of 
the country. The Plan as well as the spirit behind it 
received the sanction of the Court of Directors, 
Acts or Enulcntenen Pouey 
It was a momentous step and the substance of 
this Plan regulates even to this day the greater part . 
of India. Although the principles of English laws 
have since struggled into our Codes it is because they 
are of the essence of any enlightened! jurisprudence. 
The repudiation of English Jaw. brought upon the° 
Governor-General censure of observers like Alexander 
Dow and Jobn H. Harrington but Hastings stood 
firm and the wisdom of the step he took was recog- 
nised even before the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, the great Sir William Jones being one of the. 
upholders of his policy. | 
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‘nother act of enlightened policy was that the 
Hindu and Mahomedan laws were placed upon the 
same footing, a thing which the greater part of India 
never saw fluring the preceding five hundred years. In 
course of time, these laws, found scattered in number- 
less treatises, were compiled and translated into 
Enflish for the benefit of the English Judges. ‘Thus 
there came the works of Baldaeus Halhead, Charles 


‘@. Hamilton and others: though not quite satisfactory 


Ee 


they did, yet, make those laws more intelligible than 
before. 

A third act of wisdom was that Regulations were 
issued from time to time mitigating the rigours or 
removing the angularities of the Mahomedan criminal 
law which still, and for many years to come, remained 
the general law of the land. The uncertain title of the 
Company made Hastings slow to effect any far- 
reaching change in the criminal law; but in exercise 
of the powers conferred on the Governor-General and 
Council by the Regulating Act of 1773 and the Act 
of 1781 some Regulations were passed for more 
“effectual and regular administration of justice” in the 
Motussil Civil Courts. Lastly, at his instance, the 
civil procedural laws for those Courts were framed 
by Sir Eliza Impey during his short incumbency as 
the Chief Judge of the Sadar Dewani Adalat. These 
were in 1781 issued as a revised Code. 

Rerorms IN POLICE ADMINISTRATION 

Closely connected with the criminal administra- 
tion were the Police in those days, ‘as they are now. 
Before the time of Hastings the Zamindars were 
responsible for public safety and maintenance of 
public roads. This did not prove satisfactory; as a 
matter of fact, many of the officers of the Zamindars 
were proved or suspected to be in ccllusion with the 
breakers of law; therefore, im 1772, the Faujdari 
jurisdiction of the Zamindars was taken away and 
vested in the Adalats. Two years later Hastings 
divided Bengal for Police purposes into fourteen 
districts. These were placed under Thanadars and the 
landholders were dirécted to assist them. Faujdars 


¢ 
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were appointed to apprehend all offenders against — 
public peace. A few years’ working showed that this - 
system too was a failure. Therefore, in 1781, it was 
abolished and the Judges of the Civil Courts, as 


Magistrates, were given the power of apprehending — 


the offenders in their districts. For punishment they 
were forwarded to the nearest Daroga who presided 
over the Nabab’s Court. By special permission the 
Zamindars were sometimes vested with similar powers. 
This arrangement did not last long and, like the 
Adalat system itself, was remodelled by Lord Corn- 


wallis. It nevertheless shows Hastings’ anxiety to ` 


maintain law and order by all means. 


His Praca in LEGAL HISTORY or INDIA 


No legal or administrative system is unalterable oe 
As society: 


and has remained unchanged for ever. : 
progresses, law tries to keep peace with it. Sometimes `: 
it is tardy and then comes the accusation, “Law is 
the everlasting malady of mankind.” But in every 
progressive society the malady is eventually removed. 
So it was in India under the Company. In the hands 
of Hastings’ successors his Plan and the Adalat system 
received alle necessary treatments, and their regime is, 
therefore, justly important in the legal history of 
India. They bad, rewever, an advantage over Hast- 
ings. They were not tramelled by scandalous dis- . 
agreements of their colleagues in the Council, A — 
Francis, or a Clavering or a Monson could make no 
history during the times of Lord Cornwallis and his 
successors; none but the Court of Directors and the 
Parliament could undo the plans of those Governor- 
Generals. Such was not the privilege of Hastings who — 
was buffeted by storms from all directions. In spite 
of that it wag he who first knocked at the prejudices 
of a tottering past and laid a sure foundation of the - 
great edifice of modern law and justice in India. His | 
was the work of a pioneer and it had the inevitable 
defects of such a work. Even then it was great and 
deserves being remembered by those who are 
interested in it. : 





: . ERRATUM . 
The Modern Review for April, 1955: “Jalianwallah Bagh,” p. 298, col. 2, line 2: Read Sth for 10th. 
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WATER AND THE COUNTRY-DWELLER 


By A, SAYOUR, 
Director, “Comite Hygiene et Eau,” Paris 


In France, during the last 25 years, water supply 
systems have been provided for 8 000 rural communes, 
bringing to 14,000 the number of those which are as 
well served ag the towns in this respect. 

Much however remains ‘to be done, for 20,000 
communes with a total of around 12 million jnhabi- 
tants still have no public supplies. This figure does 
not include the three million people scattered in 
remote parts of the country who depend for their 
water on their own individual installations. 

Our time is rich in contrasts. When jet planes 
bring the most distant continents closely together, ib 
ig paradoxical that in the countryside over which 
they are flying peasants are stl engaged in the 
ancient task of fetching water.. The problem of water 
for drinking has not yet been satisfactorily solved 
in many rural areas, This situation has many 
unfortunate consequences especially in the field of 
public health. 

WATER AND HEALTH > 

As shown in a study by M. Baccino of the 
National Institute of Hygiene (France), -when the 
mortality rates from typhoid and paratyphoid fevers 
in 1913 and 1934, and the general mortality rates in 
1913 and 1986 are placed side by side with figures 
showing the growth of water supply systems, it is 
immediately evident that the consigerable drop in 
the mortality figures in every department of France 
is in direct ratio to the percentage of the population 
supplied with potable water. l 
` Similarly, Dr. P. Chassagne, head of the epi- 
demiological section of the same body, made certain 
observations following the recrudescence of epidemic 
typhoid which occurred in France in 1949. Dr. Chas- 
sagne showed that out of 7,000 cases of typhoid fever 
recorded in France during 1949 and preceding years, 
more than half could be traced to the consumption of 
polluted water. 


= Consequently, in order to prevent the return of 

the epidemic, Dr. Chassagne advocated that 
“Every consumer should be provided with a 
water supply subjected to frequent. and strict 
bacteriological tests, he should be given a supply 
suitable for drinking and—another important pre- 
eaution—for the washing of vegetables eaten un- 
cooked, for butter-making; etc. Indeed. it would 
seem that more than one epidemie has been due to 
the consumption of butter washed with conta- 

« minated water.” 


& 


Hydro-geological surveys carried out by the rural 
engineering service have shown that the mortality 
rate in a locality without a drinking water supply 
System is, on the average, two to three per cent 
higher than the corresponding figure in communes 
which have been suitably equipped for some years. 

Let us now consider the case of India, the main 
breeding ground of cholera, whence epidemics have 
Spread throughout the world, causing frightful 
ravages. 

We quote below the conclusions of a study pub- 
lished in Jecember 1947 in the periodical Eau by 
Dr. M. Monnerot-Dumaine, of the Institut d'Egypte: 

“A study of the Indian epidemics shows that 
they proveéd upstream along tue watercourses and 
notin the direction of the current. ConSequently, 
running water does not play an important part, On 
the other hand, weil-water is dangerous. Jn 
villages. in the endemic zones of India, the wells 
which supply the drinking water for the inhabi- 
tants regularly contain kock vibrios. When wells 
were dug along the Ganges so that the local 
inhabitants could draw their drinking water from 
them instead of from the river, the ravages of 
cholera rapidly increased, and the wells had to be 
hastily filled in. One of the conditions favourable 
to cholera is satisfied wherever the people drink 
well water or any standing water. On the contrary, 
water which is collected in accordance with the 
classical rules of hygiene cannot harbour the 
vibrios.” 

Another striking example is that of Egypt, where 
the last cholera epidemic, in 1947, was, particularly 
deadly in the rural areas whose population drew 


drinking water from canals and the Nile. On the 
other hand, the large cities, such as Cairo and 


Alexandria, supplied with purified water, eseaped the 
epidemic. 
* * k ; 

It will be felt, no doubt, that these observations 
illustrate sufficiently well the importance of a drink- 
ing water supply system for he health of the rural 
population. , 

Of course, in the more advanced “countries, a 
satisfactory water supply represents only a contri- 
butory factor, the decrease in mortality being also 
due to preventive measures and advamces in treat- 
ment, Nevertheless, it plays a by no means negl- 
gible role. 
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Ky the less developed countries, drinking water 
supplys systems together ‘with vaccination, occupy an 
important place in the control of epidemic diseases. 

The provision of an ever-increasing number olf 
suitable instillations will make it possible to redute 
mortality rates, as part of the programme of work 
undertaken by the great international organizations. 

Tus Cost or Sare WATER 
_ The health aspect of a rational water policy in 
éthe rural areas is not the only one worthy of atten- 
tion, Mention should also be made of the arguments 
in favour of such a policy from the economic view- 
point. A supply of safe water may indeed be consi- 
dered as an essential part of the equipment of a farm, 
because of the saving in time it makes possible and 
the improved output, particularly as regards milk 
production and stock-raising. Although it is doubtless 
wise not to place too much reliance on statistical 
estimates, nevertheless the financial benefits which 
may be expected from the generalization of water 
supply systems throughout the countryside in France 
are of considerable interest. 

According to these estimates, the increase in 
milk production would bring in an additional 15,000 
million frames per year, aid the increase in meat 
production an additional 22,000 million francs. Thanks 
to the use of running water in washing out stables 
and cowsheds, nitrogenous products to the value of 
3,000 million francs could be recovered. The increase 
in market-gardening output would be equivalent to 
8,000 million francs. To these sums must be added 
those resulting from the saving in time from better 
organisation of fire-fighting measures, and from the 
development of anti-parasite treatments. All these 
savings have been calculated and come to a total of 
$0,000 million francs a year. 

If, instead of this overall picture, a single agri- 

- cultural undertaking ig considered, then the results 
are just as conclusive. Let us suppose that the 
nearest water point is 30 yards from the farmhouse 
(an average distance in the case of many farms). 
Then the water carrying necessary to supply s family 
of six persons, would involve, in one year, a total 
weight of 51 tons, a total distance covered of over 
95 miles and a loss of eight full working’ days. As 
regards livestock, the daily watering of four cows, two 
calves and two horses would result in the loss of 
36 working days per year, 

When it is remembered that it is the wife who 
must generally fetch the water for the family it will 
readily be seen that the removal of this burden 

_ would enable her to devote more time to the children 
‘and to look after them better, without mentioning 
the addition’! comfort for all the occupants of the 
farm. 
WATER AND THE COMMUNITY 
These above considerations logically bring us to 
10 
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the third aspect of the water problem, namely, 
soal aspect. 

It is clear that by improving the living coudi- 
lions of the country-dwellers water supply systems 
play a large part in maimtaining the balance ol popu- 
lation between town and countryside and slowing 
down the exodus towards the cities. This balance 
cannot but foster increased exchange between indusiry 
and agriculture, and contribute to the general pros- 
perity which is a feature of socially privileged coun- 
tries. In additaon to this, a rual population in goou 
physical and moral health is a factor in maintamung 
the vitality of a people. 


Tus Pacs or Hesura EDUCATION 

At the conclusion of this brief outline of the 
problem of water supply in the rural areas, the 
question arises as to how the present position wan be 
remedied, and how collective water supply systems 
can be improved. 

It 1s here that the importance of health educatiou , 
becomes clear. Not a day goes by without some 
mention of the investments necessary to put new lie 
into the national economy. Part of these invest- 
ments are devoted to building, in which water supply 
finds a place, unfortunately an all too modest one. 

= Public opinion must be convinced that this policy 
is sound. This requires appropriate civic education, 
stressing the part which the rural water supply 
systems must play in a balanced economy, 

‘Although such health education is already. given 
by many bodies on the international or national level, 
even greater efforts are called for. In particular, 
fruitful work could be done in the country by social 


workers, who are specially qualified to inculcate 
healthy and hygienic habits among the rural 
inhabitants, 


People should also be made to understand that | 
nothing can be achieved without paying for it and 
that a financial effort is necessary, either by direct 
participation of the users through a loan, or by a 
tax, or by paying a fair price for the water. : 

In short, what is required is a substantial effort 
in information and propaganda work. This cannot 
fail to reinfonce the universally expressed desire of 
country-dwellers for better conditions, more comfort- 
able and healthier housing, and the lightening of 
needlessly burdensome household tasks. It should not 
be forgotten that in the many surveys carried out the 
women questioned were almost always the first to be 
in .favour of a domestic water supply. 

Everything possible should be done to develop 
and multiply the water supply systems, which help to 
improve hygiene, to give a fresh impulse to agricul- 
tural production, to raise the living standard of the 
farmer and to attract workers to the land. 
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thereto answered. No criticism of book-reviews and notices is publish 


_ ENGLISH 
_. BULLETIN OF THE BARODA MUSEUM AND 
PICTURE GALLERY (Vol. IX, Parts I—IT, 1952- 
53): Edited by V. L. Devkar. Published by YV. L. 
Devkar for the Baroda’ Museum and Picture Gallery, 
Baroda. March, 1965. Pp. 96. Price not stated. 


The present number of this well-known periodical 
maintains the high standard of the previous issues. 
Among the seven papers comprising this number the 
place of honour belongs to the very valuable article 
of Dr. H. Goetz entitled ThE Early Oudh School of 
Mughal Paianting: Two Albums in the Baroda 
Museum. Introducing his paper with a short critical 
account of the evolution of Mughal painting from 
the “Classic Age” through the “Aurangabad period” 
to the times of the later Mughals, the author describes 
two sets of miniatures originally forming as many 
albums with separate book~covers which “shed a most 
revealing light just on the critical transition period 
from the last years of Muhammad Sbah to the reign 
of Asaf-ud-daula of Oudh.” The description consists 
of a detailed examination of the miniatures under two 
ineads, namely, the older miniatures and the copies 
and the miniatures of the early Oudh type arranged in 
five groups, and it concludes with a survey of the 
general characteristics of the pictorial art of the 
times. “The Oudh School under Shuja’-ud-daula,” the 
author sums up, “represents the last Golden Age of 
Mughal painting, a late, second-hand mannerism but 
of a greater decorative effect than the classic style of 
the 17th century, and with a genuine contribution both 
in the symphonic composition of complicated scenes 
and in the romantic interpretation of nature. The 
Baroda albums show its genesis . . its flourishing 
. > . and even its decay.” In another paper, Dr. P. 
H. Pott of the Ethnological Museum, Leyden, gives 
us a bird’s eye view of the Tibetan and Nepalese 
collections of the Baroda Museum, dividing his 
subject-matter under six heads, namely, the Tibetan 
painted scrolls (thangkas), the three-dimensional 
Mandalas, the bronze figures of gods, saints, and 


demons, the sculptures in stone, wood and ivory, the 


industrial arts, the decorative panels from Nepal. A 
set of the Ramayana illustrations of the Pahari School 
representing scenes from the Rishya-Sringa legend. 
which- agree curiously enough with the Bengali 
version of Krittivasa, forms the subject of another 
interesting paper from the pen of Sri O. C. Gangoly. 
A group of seven Jaina bronzes unearthed from’ a site 
in the Panch Mahals district is dealt with by Sri U, 
P. Shah. Of more general interest are the papers of 
Sri V. L. Devkar entitled A Scheme for the Munici- 
pal Museum of Amreli and of* Sri B. L. Mankad 
galled Different Modes of Hxhibiting Coins in 


ed. 
Evitor, The Modern Review. 


Museums. These are followed by the report on the 
working of the Baroda Museum for the year 1952-53. 
In between the last two we have a list (witich is 
singularly inappropriate for a first-class journal of 
this nature) of the opinions of visitors as well as 
those of scholars and the Press on the activities of 
the Museum. The frontispiece and the concluding 
pages are adorned with a number of superb illustra- 
tions which-add greatly to the value of this issue. 
U. N. GHOSHAL 


LAND REFORM IN NEW CHINA: By Dr. B. 
N. Ganguli. Published by Ranjit Printers and Pub- 
lishers, Delhi. Price Re, 1-8, 


People’s China has been making history almost 
from its birth in October, 1949. The Agrarian Reform 
Law promulgated on June’30, 1950, is one of its most 
remarkable achievements. The Law does mot abolish 
landownership ag such. 16 abolishes “the land-owning 
system of feudal exploitation by the landlord class” 
(Article I). Chima’s land policy is not a blind imita- 
tion of Soviet Russia’s. Fortunately for the former, 
her new rulers are not lotus-eaters. They are, on the 
contrary, matter-of-fact realists endowed with a 
sturdy common sense. They “seem to be anxious to 
avoid blind mass action which bad led to economic 
chaos and dislocation and destruction of property, 
agricultural equipment and livestock in the Soviet 
Union,” i 

Land eform is but the first step towards the re- 
organisation of agriculture. The peasantry must pass 
through various stages “in order to reach higher and 
higher levels of per capita productivity as the result 
of more and more intensive ‘co-operation.” These 
stages are those of (1) Temporary Mutual Aid Asso- 
ciation, (2) Permanent Mutual Aid Association, (3) 
Agricultural Producers’ Co-operative and (4) Collee- 
tive Farming, i 

Surplus agrarian population is the basiq problem 
of China's rural economy. The problem is being 
tackled by (a) the removal of technical handicaps to 
progressive agriculture, (b) the creation. of better 
employment opportunities, and (c) the absorption of 
the surplus agrarian population’ in the tertiary sector 
of the economy and in occupations which offer supple- 
mentary employment to farmers. Results obtained 
are encouraging. e i * 4 

Prof. Dr B. N. Ganguli, the author of the 
‘volume under review, has placed the reading public 
‘under a deep debt of gratitude by producing a read- 
able volume on New China’s land policy, its character 
and its goal, . 
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SHE BOATMAN °BOY AND FORTY POEMS: 
By Sochi Raut Roy. Published by Prabasi Press, 
120-2 Upper Circular Road, Calcutta-9. December, 
1954. Poe 158 + x. Price Rs. 6. | 

It is only poetry that can stir the hearts of 
people. Gandhiji was a poet, not of words in the usual 
sense of the term but of action. And it is because he 
was a poet that his words which came out.of the depth 
of his heart could call forth response in the breasts of 
the millions, 


We have seen a movement of modernism in 
literature. It is a reaction against the ideas and 


idealy of the nineteenth century, against the smug 
gself-satisfaction of the Victorian period. The modern- 
ists are in revolt against romanticism and idealism. 
They try-to be objective and realistic. Their approach 
to any subject is more or less intellectual. 

This movement of modernism has found its way 
from West to East. The modernists of India are 
almost: a replica of those in Europe, though the 
condition of the country at the time modernism was 
imported into India was very different from that of 
Europe. India has indeed suffered tremendously 
from, but was only indirectly hit, by the world-wars. 
A great revolutionary movement was in the offing 
and India was trying to break the shackles of w 
tyrannical foreign rule. 

As a result. of the two world-wars, there ` was 
almost a complete change in the outlook of life. The 
modernists were evnical and satirical. They were 
against tradition. They were against social evils. They 
were against the social system that tended to oppress 
the poor and the down-trodden. The old order of 
society must be changed. and they were speaking of 
new values in life and Hterature. The modernists of 
Yndia were up against evervthing, but the strangest 
part of it was that the political struggle that was 
‘going on in the country and reaching n Wclimax could 
not arouse any corresponding feeling in their heart. 
The literature that the modernists produced at the 
time. with some rare excentions, will bear witness to 
the fact. It was rather the romantic poets who sang 
af the wonderful revolution that was going to make 
India free and establish her in ber pristine glory. 

Sochi Raut Rov hails from Orissa. “He has spent 
sq manv vearg of his creative Jife in PReneal that he 
ie a veritable adopted son of Beneal.” Dr. Kalidas 
Nae writes In the Introduction. “Raut Rov is inter- 
penetrated with the genius of Bengal while he remains 
the outstanding Oriya noet of the new age.” Sochi 
writes ‘In the language of the people, in Oriva, the Jan- 
evage of Orissa. He also comnoses poems in Bengali. 
Dr. Nag observes. “Such bilingualism is very rare 
amongst modern writers.” As is evident from this 
hook of verse. Sochi alsa writes in English. Hence, 
lhe may he said to be trilingual. 

There is also ain introductory note to the first 
section of the hook. “The Boatman Boy.” hv Harindra- 
nath Chattonadhway. nder the raption of Translator’s 
Notes. Sri Chattopadhyay holds some strong views 
shout poetry and the mission of modern poets. 
Wordsworth had his opinion about noetic dictien and 
“the subject-matter te be dealt: with in poctry. Words- 
worth was a great poet in-spite of his theorv. Tis 
theory ‘has been exploded but his poetry remains. 
Warindranath Chattopadhvavy has ‘his own onrinion 
about*the new values and false values of art. What- 
over views and oninions he mav have of art he is a 
real poct. The paet-leader. as Di. Kalidas Nag calls 
Harindranath in the Introduction, greets Sochi as “a 
young bugler of art.” . 


BOOK REVIEWS} = tE 


The shooting and bayonetting of Dhenkanal “ 
boatmen, who were ‘carrying on a peaceful andgfon~ + 
violent agitation for the assertion of their elementary ; 
civil rights, took place in 1938. Baji Raut, a boatman |: 
boy of barely twelve. born in the Native State of 
Dhenkanal, Orissa, fell a victim. to British bullets. 
Sochi sang of this young martyr, and “this song,” in 
the words of MHarindranath. “caught of—even as 
flames catch on in a forest—lighting up all the night 
with its lurid glare.” | 

The poems celebrating the martyrdom of the f: 
Dhenkanal boatmen from Rov’s books Batt Raut and = 
Abhijan were rendered into English by Harindranath 
Chattopadhvay. The volume published in 1942 under’: 
the name The Boatman Boy and Other Poems intro-.: 
duced Sochi Raut Roy to the wider publie of India. : 
These poems form the first section of the book. The 
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poems included in the sections ‘Pandulipi’ ‘Abhi- 
gnyan! and ‘Apocalypse’ were rendered into Enelidh -} 
bv B. Sinha, and two other poems were translated by. v$ 
Protap Bonneriee. The book under review contains <i 
Raut Roy’s original poems in English as well as these 3 
translations. i M tee 
Growing un in an age of disillusionment Sochi > 
Raut Roy speaks in the accent of modern times. He x 
breathes the modern “gnirit. but he is not wholly a = 
modernist, even as Tarindranath Chattopadhyay is: 
not wholly a realist. The latter sees the vision of a =% 
new humanity, and an idealist must have an under- -3 


current of romanticism in bhis noetrv. Tt is good that 
a noet should identify himself with the common: 
suffering man, but it is the way he expresses himself.. 
that makes him a poet. It is not because he deals. 
with such subjects ag ‘Bread.’ Food? and ‘Gallows’ 
that Sochi Raut Roy is a poet, but because he writes- 
such Jines of poetic intensity as the following that.» 
he ie a poet: cri 
T stand and dream of the dav to come 
When men shall rise out of martyrdom, 
Rise in the dawn of freedom when 
A new red sun and my poet's pen 
Shall sign the charter of Man for Men. 
In his ‘Ode to Man’ he sings: 
All hail! 
Greetings of the Dawn. 
I sine the enithalamium of darkness and light, 
To man T mscribe my muse. i 
His ardent love of man and nature makes his i 
poems instinct with beauty. Tn ‘Overture’ be writes: f 
Over distant tree-tops B i 
tome the sweet strains of the new rains; ' 
In sudden bursts of the trashing drums, 
eymbals untold. clanging, 
an overture thant tugs at the ‘heart. 
‘A Crossing Over’ is 2 poem with beautiful imageries: 
We are a shooting star, 
From earth catapulted 
Faster and yet faster 
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‘To a new horizon, 
A bigger life, 
A dream unravelled. | 
The poet brings in a mew vision of life in ‘Cloud- 
burst”? In ‘Apocalypse’ lhe says: 
I wajt for the diapasonal word, 
The Sienature— 
Soham. 
T am He and ‘Everything. 
The origination and the end. 
The seed. the fruition eternal, a 
Alpha and Omega. - 


Symbolism is a trait of bis later poems. Like 
other modern poets Roy makes use of symbols very 


skilfully. His poetia philosophy of life and death has 


heen expressed through symbolism. His love-poems 


border sometimes on the sensuous, sometimes'on the © 
‘sublime. His emotive power makes his poems pulsate 


with life. His phrases are sometimes very exquisite. 
He does not generally twist language to make his 
phrases vivid. 

The Hquidness of diction and the rhythmical 
throb in such lines as l 


The angling merlin’s silver call 
drops from the dark blue heaven 
5 Like pearls falling into a deep dark well, 
r 
In the ballet of moonlight and midnight-shade 
The tree murmurs, _ 
Whispering notes in low octaves, 
will easily enchant the reader’s heart. 


Such pieces as ‘A Crossing Over,’ ‘Apocalypse,’ 
“Cloud-burst’ ‘Cloud-symphony,’ ‘The Fisherman. 
‘Overture,’ “Music of the Spheres’ and ‘The Joy of 


-» Living’ have poetry enough in them to satisfy any 
:, fastidious connoisseur of poetic art. 


- Vidya shorn of the mystical 


Sochi Raut Roy is already regarded as a leading 


;. poet of Orissa. Through these verses he will find an 


international recognition of his poetic talent. 


SATLENDRAKRISHNA Law 


TALKS ON JNANAYOGA: By Swami Iswara- 
nanda. Published by the author from Sri Ramakrishna 


= Ashram. The Vilangans Trichur, Cochin. Pp. 198. 
`. Price Rs. 1-8, 


Swami Iswarananda is a learned and thoughtful 


“monk of Sri Ramakrishna Mission and the present 


President of the Mission Centre at Trichur, Many 
years back we lived together for a prettv long time 
as members of the Philosophical Study Circle at Sri 
Ramakrishna Ashrama, Mysore. There we noticed 
that he is very fond of philosophical thinking and 
values thinking much above reading. 

The book under review is his maiden work and 
contains a series of talks on the rational interpreta- 


- tion of the Jnanayoga. The author confesses in the 


Preface that he presents the Upanishadic Brahma- 
and theological acere- 


tions, There is a school of thinkers in Mysore and 


other parts of South India who hold that mula avidya 


or origina] nescience ceases to exist in sushupti or 
dreamless sleep. The present author belongs to this 
school and attempts to chow in this book that 
sushuptt and samadhi are identical and sunports his 


= Statement by suitable quotations of the Upanishads 


with commentaries of Shankara thereon. The Brihad- 
aranyaka, Chhandogya, ‘Taittiriya, Prasna and Man- 
dukya Upanishads are repeatedly quoted to prove 
that, sushunt? and samadhi are similar states of non- 
dual experience of the Absolute, or Brahman. 

The book is divided into two parts. The first part 
contains twenty-one expository talks on the subject 


and the second one supplies profuse quotations from 


the five Upanisads mentioned above. The quotations 
are given in original Sanskrit followed by English 
renderings to enable the readers to understand the 
texual significance. There is an aphoristic statement 
in the Chhandyogva Upanishad which means that 
the philosophy of deep sleep is the key to the real- 
isation of Brahman. In the lengthy introduction to 
my English «translation of the Brihadaranyaka 


Upanishad published by Sri Ramakrishna Math 


) 

at 
Madras, I have clearly shown that Sankara and his 
worthy disciple Sureswara both hold that ignorance 
does exist in deep sleep in the seed-forme 

We may or may not agree with the author, but we 
must admit the novelty of his interpretation and 
the boldness of his presentation. Even the orthodox 
scholars will hold their breath to challenge him and 
will hesitate to contradict him. It is left to the 
readers to read the exposition and speculate for 
themselves. The book is sure to stimulate philo- 
sophical thinking in a quite new way. 


Swami JAGADISWARANANDA 


INTRODUCTION TO CIVICS AND POLITICS: 
By 8. K. Lahiri and B. N. Banerjea, Published by 
A. Mukheri and Co. Ltd.. Calcutta. Pp. 181. 
Price Rs. 2-8. 


This is the sixth edition of the book with addi- 
tional sections based on the Constitution of. Free India 
and the Charter of United Nations. Civics and 
politics are now very ‘popular subjects with the 
students of our Universities. Many text-books have 
been written on these subjects. The present book 
unlike ordinary text-books deals with the subjects in 
a manner suitable for studies by. persons other than 
students as a preliminary study to understand sand 
interpret current poltical trends including international 
affairs. The book contains twenty-three chapters and 
touches about all aspects of political thought and 
theories from individual and society to world order— 
the United Nations. We would commend. this book. 
to the public interested in politics. . 

A. B. DUTTA 


BENGALI 


DESHER KATHA: By Bimal Chandra Sinha. 
Published. by Apurbakrishna Chatterji, 59, Barrackpore 
Trunk Road, Calcutta-2. Pp. 174. Proce Rs. 8. 


The author in six chapters, viz., 2nd Oletober 
(Mahatmaji’s Birthday), 26th January (Independence 
Day), Congress Bengal and the Bengali, Our Draft 
Programme of Work and Gandhism, and Hindu- 
Muslim Problems, discusses various turning topics of 
the day. India today, particularly West Bengal, has a 





good many problems to tackle and solve but many 


attempts have failed to arrive at solutions. But there 
must be solutions if the nation is to survive and 
march ahead with other progressive nations of the 
world. Although a Congressman. the author is not 
blind towards the faults of the Congress, be it ideo- 
logical or organisational, but he deprecates any 
attempt which confines its activities to criticism only. 
He discusses every problem as a realist and wants 
people not to be satisfied with adverse criticism of the 
present but to apply themselves to work and activities 
so as to improve the condition of the masses. He tries 
to bring an impartial mind to discuss and decide all 
burning political and economic questions now facing 
the country and its people. The author, though young! 
has already taken his place among the builders of 
Free India and his contribution to literaturesis happy 
and thie present book maintains his popularity and 


reputation as a thinker of young Bengal. Frinting 
and get-up of the book are excellent. 
" A. B. Dorm 
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` TO THE YOUTH OF INDIA 


By 


e 


SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 


The object of this publication is to bring within the easy reach of our 


student population a small, cheaply-priced yet representative selection 


of the Swami Vivekananda’s message to the sons and daughters of India. 


Page 168 .: 


Price Re. 1/12!- 
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GUJARATI 


PRALAYA: By Ramanlal V. Desai, M.A. Pub- 
lished by R. R. Sheth & Co., Bombay-2, 1950. Ius- 
‘rated jacket. Thick card-board cover. Pp. 438. 
Price Rs. 5-8. 


Shri Ramanlal Desai has two dozen novels to his 
redit. The one under notice adds one more to it. It 
a concerted with the coming annihilation of the 
world (pralaya). The first. Global War of 1989 gave 
him the idea and his imagination based on National 
ind International Policy—he calls it Idioey—leads 
him to forecast wholesale destruction of humanity if 
we are to proceed at the present rate. The IJnter- 
national background is a new element introduced in 
the novel-writing craft of Guiarat. Whether it takes 
on or not is a question, as few writers study these 
matters so well as Shritut Desai has done. 

BRAHMA ATITHI: By Prof. Hasit Buch. M.A. 
Published by Jayadev Brothers, Baroda. 1947-1950. 
Paper cover. Pp. 42. Price Re. 1. 

Prof. Buch hag struck out an original path in 
honouring the Kavi Nanalal, the premier Poet of 
modern Gujarat who died a short time ago. He 
sortrays a conference of souls of all writers of 
sminence. old and new. in the court of Brahma. where 
Nanalal is sent for twice, but the messenger returned 
with the message that he said that he had yet to 
complete his Magnum. opus and is not ready to come 
to Paradise. The third call, however, was successful 
and he cafhe to the conference, never to return. It 
is a promising and a unique work for a beginner and 
deserves great credit. - 

K.M.J. 


GITA-PRAVOCHANO: By Vinoba Bhave. Pub- 
lished in translation from the original in Marathi by 
Navajivan Prakashan Mandir, Ahmedabad-14. Py. 12 
+ 292, Price: Unbound Re. 1, Bound Re. 1-8. 

Vinoba has sought, os none else except Jnan- 
eshwar, to reach the Gita to the common man. And 
he has succeeded eminently. His is a commentary for 
the lay man. But none the less original, none the less 
erudite. He has avoided geriptural terminologies as 
far as has been possible without sacrificing the scrip- 
tural approach. Vinoba has given vikarma a meaning 
other than the accepted one. All the recognized com- 
mentators have interpreted vikrama as pratishiddha 
karma or prohibited work. Vinoba interpreted vikarma, 
as vishesh karma or tuning the inner man with the 
externa] action. The interpretation is unique as it ‘is 
revealing, x ' 

Take Slokas 24, 25 and 26 of Chapter VIII. “This 
allegory baffles many,” writes Vinoba and then pro- 
ceeds to give an illuminating commentary.. It satisfies 
reason, Jt gladdens heart. Vinoba’s key is not tuned 
to a particular note. Life to him is not a single- 
stringed harp. He does not subscribe to keval-vad 
or ‘Only’-this view. He says, “I don’t like subscrib- 
ing to the view that regards life only as action, only 
as devotion or only as realization. . . . I would rather 
say, “What is action is devotion, and what is devotion 
is realization”’-—Chapter XVI, paragraph 11. 

I may not multiply such instances. That is for 
the curious to seek, find and enjoy or reject. The 
bock is nowhere heavy and reads like a romance. It 
gives the soul peace and tranquillity—lasting peace 
and tranquillity. A great book. The translation is 
faithful and printing tidy. 2 

2 BMENDRANATH GUHA 
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Jagaddala Monastery 


A SEAT or LEARNING IN MEDIAEVAL INDIA 


Mahesh Kumar Moondhra writes in The 


Indian Review : 


Taxila, Nalanda, Valabhi, Vikramsila, and Jagaddala 
were some of the most distinguished seats of learning in 
ancient and mediaeval India. Having a reputation for 
their high academic activities in the coatemporary world 
these monasteries atiracted ihe students and scholars 
from every nook and corner of our vast country. Even 
the students from abroad algo visited these institutions. 
~ The rulers of the Pala dynasty of mediaeval 
Bengal and Bihar were great pairons of art, literature, 
and education. They patronised a large number of 
monasteries of the Buddhists which included, apart from 
Nalanda and Vikramsila, Traikutak, Devikota, Sannagar, 
Phullahai, Pattikeraka, Vikrampuram, Jagaddala and 
many others. 

In the year 1897, the late MM Pandit Haraprasad 

Sastri discovered in Napal the manuscript of Rantacharita 
by Sandhyakara Nandi. This work was written during 
the reign of Madanapala Deva, the second son of 
Ramapala Deva. It helps us to know the history of 
Bengal and Bihar between the years 1070 and 1120 A.D. 
Sastri edited the manuscript for the first time and the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal published this work in 1910. 
Afterwards in 1939 a new edition of it was published 
with English translation and notes under the joint 
editorship of three competent scholars, viz, Drs. R. G. 
Mazumdar, R. G. Basack, and Pt. Nanigopal Banerji, 
by the Varendra Research Society, Rajshahi. 
_. According to Sastri, Jagaddala monastery was 
ssiluated in the town Ramavati. But other scholars 
hold that according to Remacharita (8/7) the 
monastery was at Varendri. It has been maintained) 
that Ramapala Deva, the famous ruler of Pala dynasty, 
had established this monastery. As regards the period 
of his reign scholars hold different views. The date 
which is now generally accepted by the authorities is 
that he ascended the throne in the year 1077 A.D. and 
his death occured in the year 1120 A.D. when he was 
about seventy years old. Thus he ruled for nearly 
forty-two years. 

The Palas were the followers of the Mahayana sect 
of Buddhism and had close relations with Tibet. The 
art and literature of this period is stamped by the Tantrism. 
which prevailed in the land of the Lamas. Scholars of 
both the countries crossed the frontiers frequently.. The 
Jagaddala monastery under the royal patronage became 
one of the centers of gtavity for the scholar and the 
student alike who wanted to study the Mahayana 
philosophy afid Tantrism specially. Many books ‘were 
translated in this monastry from Sanskrit into Tibetan. 

The gholars of Jagaddala were famous for their 
writings on various subjects. Among the large number 
i professors who worked there four names are out- 
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standing—Danasila, Vibhootichandra, Mokshakar Gupta, 
and Subhakar Gupta. Their fame was not limited 
within the frontiers of our country but it spread far and 
wide. These scholars earned a great reputation even 
in Tibet. Short sketches of the activities of the four 
great pillars of Jagaddala monastery are given below: 

(1) Acharya Danasila: Acharya Danasila was a 
resident of Bhagal in the eastern part of India. Maha- 
pandit Rahula Sanskrityayana, a modern scholar, holds 
that Bhagal was the modern Bhagalpur. The medieval 
writer Taranath in his famous work History of 
Buddhism in India has expressed that Danasila hailed. 
from Kashmir and was a contemporary of Mahipala. 
However, it is beyond doubt that he lived and worked at 
Jagaddala. He was honoured by the titles of Maha- 
pandita, Upadhyaya, and Acharya. He had’ a good com- 
mand over Sanskrit as well as Tibetan. He is said to have 
translated nearly sixty books into Tibetan which had 
greatly influenced the Buddhist religion in that country. 
lis translation also included a small book named 
Pustak-Pathopaya in which was shown the way of 
starting reading. 

(2) Mahapandita Vibhootichandra : We was another 
famous scholar at Jagaddala. He received the famous 
book named Jnan-chakshu-sadhan-nama from Sakya 
Sribhadra, the reputed logician of  Vikramsila, who 
after the destiuction of that monastery sought 
refuge at Jawaddala. Having stayed there in the monas- 
tery for a short period, he went to Tibet, probably 
accompanied by Vibhootichandra who had a good know- 
ledge of Tibetan language. Vibhootichandra translated 
many important works into Tibetan. 

(3) Bhikshu Mokshakar Gupta: He had to hia 
credit the titles of Bhikshu as well as Mahapandit. He 
was at home in logic and wrote a book entitled Tarka- 
Bhasa in Sanskrit which was translated into Tibetan 
later on. Perhaps this Bhikshu Mokshakar Gupta is the 
same person who had annotated Doha-Kosha, an 
Apabhransa. book. ; 

(4) Subhakar Gupta: He is said to have been the 
teacher of Sakya Sribhadra. He worte Shiddhayaka- 
vira~tantratike which was rendered ino Tibetan also. 

The successors of Ramapala Deva could not enhance 
the cultural activities any more. About 1203 A.D. the 
monastery was destroyed by the Moslem invaders. 

Thus we gee that Jagaddala monastery could continue 
itg activities nearly for a century only. But the work 
done by its giants and jewels which it produced are more 
than enough to maintain the glory of the monastery 
in the annals of Indian letters and culture. 
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. African Cultures 
Possible Links Between Indian and 

The concluding portion of the suggestive 

article of N. Court in The Aryan Path is 

published below: — 
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Students of anthropology believe that in early times 
the Negroes lived in southern ‘Asia, between Indo- 
China in the east and Persia in the west. They were 
agriculturists by occupation. As time went on other 
people notably the Aryans—of the great white race who 
came from the Middle East—entered the-area, bringing 
with them that culture which is still, except where 
it is affected by Dravidian influences, the heritage of 
India. Hindi and many other Indian languages are 
related to European ones, Sanskrit being accepted by 
many philologists as the mother tongue, as it were, 
from which the languages of the West—Teutonic, Celtic, 
Latin and Slavonic—are derived. It is also believed 
that there is a strong link between English and Hebrew, 
and Welsh and Hebrew, especially the latter, 

The Negroes, or rather their remote ancestors, were 
pushed out to east and west, when the great Aryan 
drive southward took place. -One branch, it is believed, 
proceeded to Melanesia (the Islands of the Black People) 
in the Pacific Ocean and to New Guinea; the other, 
to Africa. Were these people Dravidians or pre- 
Dravidians? I am inclined to the belief that they 
were pre-Dravidians who had for some considerable 
period lived in a Dravidian environment. This is 
evident from a study of comparative religion in India, 
where we observe that pre-Dravidian theology or 
mythology, call it what you will, became absorbed 
quite naturally into the Dravidian culture. After the 
Aryan invasion, this new combination, which in the 
course of centuries had become blended as it were, 
wedded itself to the faith of the conquerors to produce 
the Hindu system as it is today. 

In support of the Indian (pre-Dravidian) origin 
of the African we have.a fair amount of ethnic proof, 
egn, little groups of Negro-like people known as Negrillos 
and Negritos in Malaya and the islands in the Indian 
Ocean exist as separate and distinct entities to this day. 
This fact alone ought to set us thinking. 

I would state here that two significant facts 
indicate the non-African origin of the Negro, namely, 
that there is not extant among the paintings of the 
Bushman or pre-Bushman peoples of Africa one single 
portrayal of the Negro; and it is known that, before 3000 
B.C., there were no Negro burials except in Egypt, where 
the body of one, said to have lived 5000 B.C., was 
discovered by the side of a lake. It is believed that 
groups of Negroes became mixed with the Mediter- 
ranean peoples living in north Africa, giving birth to 
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the Bantu (the name means “The People”), Wo, on 
moving gradually south, broke up into tribes, uatil they 
met and clashed with the early European colonists in the 
Cape territory. ' 

In the folklore of the. Southern Bant people there 
are several very significant animal personalities possessing 
divine or devilish potentialities. One of these Impundulu, 
a bird which, besides its sadistic inclinations, is alleged 
by Africans to be the most powerful carrier of witchcraft. 
Having the ability to change its appearance at will, it 
is also able to make itself invisible on oceasion. Jz 
often, more often than not, associates with Tikoloshi® 
the god of witchcraft, described as a dwarfish little man. 
with short limbs and a powerful, thick-set body. This 
mythical creature is said to ride through the sky on 
Impundulu’s back, carrying in his hand the Ingumbane 
{evil snake) and the Ugatye (charmed snake), 
collectively called Inyoka (snake). 

Now, it seems that Impundulu is the counterpart 
of the Indian divine bird Garuda, the attendant ‘of 
Narayana, on whose back Vishnu rides. Garuda belongs 
to that older and more “childlike” mythology of the 
earlier ` inhabitants of India, a culture steeped in 
symbolism, in which the animal largely figured. Garude 
seems to have been either Dravidian or pre-Dravidian 
in origin. In Indian sacred art, which I deeply 
appreciate, Garuda is portrayed as a man-bird in whose 
one hind claw is grasped the snake. As Jehovah, the 
Lord God of Israel, is spoken of in Psalms 18, 10 and 
104, 3 as moving on the wings of the wind, the great 
God of the Hindus, Vishnu, “clad in yellow robes, 
bearing mace, discus and conch,” is described in the 
Ramayana as riding upon Garuda. 
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in A EET ST aden Se Bae Oe My one 
INDIAN PERIODICALS Dh Aas 4 
The Secret Doctrine dT, p. 421, a lik “a 
ind Jehoveh, the Lord God of tach is bouit ANOIENT INDIAN CULIURE 4 
j Madame Blavatsky in Vol. I, p. 253, asks the ay 


ent question: 
‘Were te highly phildsophical and metaphysical 


ns—the authors of the most perfect philosophical 
as of transcendental psychology, of Codes of Ethics, 
such a gtammar as Pamnini’s, of the Sankhya and 
ta systems, and a moral code (Buddhism), 
imed by Max Muller the most perfect on earth— 
. fools, or children, as to lose their time in writing 
tales; such tales as the Puranas now seem to be 
he eyes of those who have not the remotest idea of 
secret Meaning ?” 

Vishnu's and Krishna's vehicle, the great bird 
da, the cherub of Jehovah, the Impumdulu of the 
u, have a significance of universal application. 
Now, the Secret .Doctrine furnishes a key which 
fs to us on indisputable grounds of comparative 
gy that Garuda, the allegorical and monstroug 
wean and half-bird,—the Vahen or vehicle on which 
u (who is Kala, “time”) is shown to ride—is the 
of all other such allegories. He is the Indian 
nix, the emblem of cyclic and periodical time 
Secret Doctrine, Il, p. 564), 
Whe- Bantu “dowry” system known as Lobola 
slishes the truth that the woman is loved and 
ished by the African. In India the Mother Cult 
well known, and I shall refer to it presenily in an- 
r connection. 
` The rite of circumcision amongst the Bantus, knows 
the Abakweta or Male Initiation Ceremony, has 
ements of Hamitic and Semitic customs as well as 
ose of the ancient Phallic religions known as the 
ature Cults. But curiously enough a link with pre- 
‘yan India seems to be indicated in the ubulungu, a 
cklace made from the long hair of the cows tail 
rich is placed round the neck of each initiate. It is 
garded as a charm against evil because it comes from 
e cow, the emblem of purity health and virility. As 
e cow is symbolic of motherhood also, the Bantu 
‘eves tha; the possession of this token will ensure his 
xual potency when at this ceremony he reaches 
añhood. Need the writer mention in much detail what 
e cow means to the Hindu? All the world knows 
is. By many millions God is worshipped as the 
other and all these worshippers speak of God as She. 
ys Shankaracharya of her with whom Shiva seeks 
elter + 

It is She, a 
Whose words are sweet, 

The Destructress of ills, 

Ever and in all places pervading, 

Tender creeper of intelligence and bliss. 
The Mother exceedeth a thousand fathers in the 
t 4 reverence, and in the function of teacher. 
TU, i 
"Whosoever has scen the feet of woman, let him 
hip them as those of his teacher. (Kubjika Tantra) 
In both the Hindu-Indian and the Bantu-African 
tures, then, women are regarded as worthy objects 
respect and reverence. 
‘T am quite unaware whether or not any other ex- 
ition of this theorye has ever been put forward, but 
Africa is as much linked to India as western Europe 
is my °conviction based on a study of ethnology, 
ology and comparative religion for many years. 
ent €t for what it is worth, dedicating it to my 
an and African friends. 
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CIVILIZATION 


by 
Pror, K. C. Cuaxravarti, M.T.B. College, Surat. 


Foreword by 
Dr. M. R. Jayakar, 


Vice~Chancellor, University of Poona 


Page 372 s: Price Rs. 9-8 


MAN IN INDIA ..It is far from the traditional text 
books which give bewildering details about kings, 
dynasties and battles, 


INDO-ASIAN CULTURE...Authors mode of treat- 
ment of the subject is refreshing. 


TRIBUNE...presents in a simple and lucid style an 
account of [ndia’s great part, of the unique spiri- 
tual achievement of the people, their influence in 
the East and West, and their discoveries in the 
realm af science, medicine, chemistry and the 
other sciences. 


INDIAN NATION..-The much neglected aspect of 
Greater India has been dealt with in a light that 
is entertaining and instructive, 

MODERN REVIEW...Deserves full credit. . 

INDIAN REVIEW.. A book of absorbing interest 
revealing the depth and breadth of Indian thought 
in ancient history, 

TRIVENI...a remarkable achievement -- 

BHARAT JYOTI If one has the necessary patience 


one is apt to be rewarded in reading through the 
book. 


HINDU... Devoted special chapters to scientific deve- 
lopment. 


ARYAN PATH...The materials packed within the 
book reveal the long and arduous work under- 
taken by the author. 


INDIAN EXPRESS ..The aim of the author is amply 
fulfilled. : 


L, RENOU, . France You have suceeeded in giving a 
comprehensive survey of every element of impor- 
tance contributing to the greatness or singularity 
of Indian Culture. 


JOHN NOBLE, Germany...The chapters on Indian 
Science and Indian Culture abroad are very 
useful as these subjects have been neglected in 
many histories of India. 


W. KIRFEL, Germany...Contains many matters which 
are not narrated elsewhere in this clearly arranged 
manner. 


VORA & CO. PUBLISHERS LTD. 
3, Round Building, Kalbadevi Road, 
BOMBAY 2 
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Mountainous India 


C. Vishwa Nath 
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The mountains in India can be clasfifed into (1) 
mountains of Peninsular India, and (2) mountains of 
Extra Peninsular Region. The mode of origin in 
either case is diferent. Starting from the south’ let us 
go ahead in, our survey. 

Raneces or PENINSULAR INDIA 

The. mountain ranges of the Peninsula 
the following : 

(1) The Western and the Eastern Ghats, 

(2) Aravalli mountains, 

(3) Vindhyan ranges, 

t4) The Sethpuras. 

Tne Western Ghats flank the western shores of 
Īndia, and run in an unbroken range of hills to tue 
south of Malabar, where they merge with the Nilgiris. 
Their mean elevation is 3,000 feet above sea level and 
are formed out of the Decean lavas which foured forth 
ovér nearly half a million square miles towards the 
close of the middle ages, or about the beginning of the 
later ages of the earth’s history or about the same time 
when the Himalayas were first uplifted from the bed of 
the sea. These hills present a “ghat-like”’ or landing- 
stair aspect- ahd build flat-stopped hills so generally 
seen in Madhya Pradesh and elsewhere. 

They have a very important influence on the cli- 
mate of the western shores of India. - They help to 
precipitate most of the moisture present in the south- 
west monsoons blowing from the Arabian Sea during 
Consequently, this coast has very heavy rain- 
fall and its forests therefore aré evergreen, The plateau 
of the Deccan, which is situated on the leeward receives 
much less rainfall, just enough in certain places. to 
support grasslands, pode eal af 

Eastern Ghats: They. flank the eastern coasts: of 
india and are a much lower range of bills which are 
broken at places and are irregular. These, unlike 
their Western counterparts, have a broad coastal plain 
fringing the hills. The lowly region is, however, more 
than fertile, where groundnuts, rice, cotton, tobacco 
and other crops are grown creditably. In fact, on this 
plain depends the prosperity of the States of Madras 
and Orissa, : l 

Aravaili Mountains: The Aravallis are three-fold 
mountains which were elevated to existence in the early 
ages of the earth’s history. They sirétch towards 
north-east for about 400 miles in Rajasthan. Their 
general altitude ranges trom 1,000-3,006 feet above the 
sea, the highest peak being Mount Abu within an eleva- 
tion of 5,650 feet lying in the south-west extremity. 
These hills are generally bare with scanty population. 
Large areas, that is, the intervening valleys are covered 
with sandy deposits. Rocky ridges are to be observed 
near Alwar, Jaipur, etc. Their northernest extension 


is to be found iw the low isolated quartzite hills seen 
in the environs of Delli, 


comprise 
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Vindhyan Ranges ; The Vindhyas fort ath , 
rupted range of hills 2,500 to 4,500° ft., in heigtf, 
go to form the northern part of Madhya Pradesh 
separate the gangetic basin from the plateau 
Deccan. On the west they rise in Gujar&t andi 
the southern edge of the Malwa plateau. They € 
further in the Kaimur range and terminate in he C 
Valley near Banaras. They are composed, mai, 
sandstones of red and other hues, which are | 
used in architectual structures of all dimensi" 
India. The beds are a little disturbed; on some , 
they are almost horizontal. 

The Satpuras: The Satpuras literally seven { 
form a range of hills between the Tapti anr 
Narboda in Central India. The high plateau of 
kantak is the starting point and the range continu 
a westernly direction. along with ihe West Coast. 
average elevation is above "2,500 feet above sea, bu, 
Amarkantak plateau is 3,500 feet high above sea. 
of the places however, are still higher, The rail | 
Bombay to Jabalpur runs through a break in the 
just east of the famous hill fort of Asirgarh, the 14 
here is as low as 1,248 feet above sea level. They 
about. 600 miles long and are composed partly of D: 
lavas and partly of granite etc. 


Tur HIMALAYAS 


Starting from the Naga and Lushai Hills in 
east and ending in the Baluchistan range of hilk, 
the west is indeed one mighty chain of mam ĵ 
ranges. 

They are not a mountain 
sense of the word. 


chain in the ordina 

Immediately io the north of t 

plains of India, there rise the highest ranges of ~ 

world, The southern position of this mass is , 

presented by the Himalayas, while Keunlun represer 

its northernmost range. In between these mountains . 
enclosed the bleak plateau of Tibet, about 15,000 . 
16,000 feet above sea, 

Tne Himalayas proper are a mighty chain over 2,00 
miles in length and 150 to 200 miles in. breadth. It ha 
alieady been remarked that this chain of mountain 
was first upheaved towards the beginning of the late 
ages of the earth’s history. These mountains wer 
raised by stresses acting from the Tibetan plateau ir 
the north. The slopes of the mountains facing the 
plains are therefore steeps, while those facing Tibet ari 
gentle. These stresses in the form of waves wern 
checked by the Deccan Plateau,’ the Aravallis and. thi 
Salt Range. These ranges actually have been responsibli 
for the bending of the Himalayas. Our knowledge + 
these mountains is still quite imperfect though in rect: 
years the various Everest and other expeditions „$ 
greatly helped in unravelling the geogr aphy and i 
of their evolution. J 

In general, the Himalayas are a series of pe 
‘but converging ranges intersected by Valleys anc 
plateaux. It is noteworthy that the Eastern Hima 
rise abruptly from the plains and peaks like JM, | 
Everest and Kinchinjunga are visible from there. ` 
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the plains and the high peaks being so distant, are 
pertir’® from view.. 

‘¢te Himedayas are geographically classified into: 
Arya (1> The Great Himalayas :—This chain comprises 
syste: lighest portion of the Himalayas with an average 
and sion of 20,000 feet. It is therefore, always snow- 
Vedan I. The highest peaks in this region include the 

Everest (29,040 feet,) ; Godwin Austen (K 2), 


‘uch injunga, ete. 


~ 


y 


procis . 
fairy (2) The Lesser Himalayas :—The Lesser Hima- 
in tls or the middle ranges, which occur below the great 
iheir layas comprise the ranges whose elevation does 
* -eeed 15,000 feet above the sea. | 
Garu 3) The Outer Himalayas :—This range of hills, 
Ban: between the Lesser Himalayas and the plains, is 
‘ealled the Siwalik hills which form low foot-hills 
revea'! Himalayas, 3.000 io 4,000 feet in elevation above 
anale a level. ; | hfed 
haJf- is very remarkable that the Himalaya possesses a 
Vishr, variety in climate, vegetation and natural pro- 
origi. and its inhabitants include different, interesting 


phoe:varied hill-tribes possessing customs, manners and 
(The:es of their own. 
Trans-Himalaya :—A fourth size still, that is 


estal "rans-Himalaya, is recognised by some geographers. 
cher s discovered by Sven Hedin in. 1906 and its central 
is ~ is 140 miles in width which lessens to about 20 
othe? at the eastern and western ends. Its length is 

niles. S. Hedin stated that the mountain ranges are 
a: defined and confusing. This region forms the water- 
esd draining into the Bay of Bengal and . those 
twing to the north into the.enclosed drainage depres- 
Ni. It is crossed by a number of high Passes, their 
A. age altitude being 17,500 feet, although Ding La is 
w ther than 19,000 above the sea, 


p WATERSHED 


Tt may be noted that the highest peaks occur on 
, e southem side of the watershed between India and 
ribet and are about 100 miles from the plains. , The 
‘erage elevation of the watershed is more than 18,000 
et above sea, whilst the passes linking India with 
tbet about 16,000 above sea level. 
_ Himalayan Valleys :--The Himalayan chains are 
eparied by longitudinal valleys, sometimes hardly 
000 feet above sea. Thus from the valleys at about 
iat altitudes almost with tropical heat to cross with 
arpetual snow exceeding 25,000 feet above sea level, is 
‘etched a complete range of vegetation of the world 
‘ym the tropics to the polar regions. From these 
‘eys a panoramic view of some of the stupendous 
zs of the Himalayas, about 25,000 feet or more in 
ion and unexcejled in the whole world, is to be 
rig Two valleys, in this connection. deserve special 
(Me n: (1) The beautiful vale of Kashmir, and 
‘he valley of Kathmundu in Nepal, They are 
wor ive fertile valleys both in length and breadth, and. 
ally in the case of Kashmir it is surmised that it 
cul illy represented a lake, the waters of which have 
of tated in recent times the shrunken remnants of 
are represented by the Wular and the Dal Lakes. 
pos REGIONS OF THE HIMALAYAS 
thasir Sidney Burndid has sub-divided the Himalayan 
is, into the following four regions: 
my i) The Assam Himalaya :—from the.Tista to the 
pres. apura river. This comprises the region between 
Indi sak of Namcha Barwa, 25,445 feet above sea in 
. ishmi country, where the Brahmaputra forms a 
to cut across the Himalayas and the Tista river. 
150 miles in length and includes the Kula Kangri 
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group of peaks 24,784 feet above sea and the Chano 
Lhari, 23,997 feet only. The geological and struc- 
tural features indicate that the Himalayas extend be- 
yond Namcha Barwa and take a sharp turn to conti- 
nue southward¢ into Burma, It is noteworthy that the 
Assam Himalayas have a very rapid rise from the 
plains ; the foot hills are narrow and the Sub-Hima- 
layan region is comparatively lower than in the west. 


(ii) The Nepal Himalaya:—This region extends 
for a length of about 500 miles and represents the por- 
tion between the Tista on the east and the Kali on the 


west. It includes some of the notable peaks like 
Kinchinjunga (28,146 feet). Mount Everest (29,040 
feet). Makabe (27,790 feet), Annapurna (26,492 
feet). Gosainthan (26,291 % feet) and Dhaulagiri 


(26,795 feet) above sea level. It is noteworthy that the 
Great Himalayan range has a southward curvature and. 
Kinchinjunga makes the southern most point of the 
Nepal Himalaya trend to the W.N.W. while to the east 
of it, the bend of the Assam Himalaya is ENE. At 
the Brahmaputra, the trend almost becomés north- 
easterly. Near Dhaulagiri the range bends and bitur- 
cates and a branch extends towards the north. Near 
Nampa there is another bifurcation of the ranges. It 
may be stated that in all the other Himalayan bifurca- 
tions, the more northerly extension has been considered 
as the continuation of the great range, but in this case, 
the southerly branch with the peaks of Nanda Devi and 
Badrinath hasebeen regarded as the Great Himalaya, 
while the northerly -branch with Kamet and Riwa Phar- 
yul has been called the Zanskar range. 7 


(ii) The Kumaun Himalaya :—The region has a 
length of 200 miles and is bounded by the Sutlej on the 
west, The range bifurcates at Badrinath and at the 
Sutlej, and the highest peak is Nanda Devi, 25,645 feet 
in altitude. It includes the well-known districts of 
Naini Tal, Almora and Garhwal. It is said that once 
this region had about 360 lakes, some of which have . 
completely or partially desiccated. There certainly 
seems to be some truth in the legend because even to- 
day, a number of well-known Jakes like the Nainj Tal 
and Bhim Tal occur, Some of the well-known péaks 
of this region comprise Nanda Devi 25,645 feet. Badri- 
nath 23,190 feet, Kedarnath 22,770 feet, Trisol 23,360 
feet, Mana 23,862 feet, and Gangotri 21,700 feet above. 
sea level. The Dhauladhar range constitutes the 
southernly bifurcation of the Kumaun Himalayas. Te is 
in this region that some of the noteworthy and eacred 
rivers of Northern India like the Bhagirathi, the 
Yamuna, etc., take their source. | = 

(iv) The Punjab Himalayas :—This portion lies 
between the Sutlej and the Indus and is about 350 miles 
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in length. Owing to curvature the Kumaun and the Tue INFLUENCE OF, THE o OO Fe ee 
Punjab Himalayas do not follow the same trend. To- : It is certainly true that if these. © 7 a wea” Tar, 
wards the west of the Sutlej the altitude of the range existed the Indo-Gangetic plains, whi ce „iaw sam” 
diminishes. To its east there are peaks like Kedarnath of the richest parts of India, would Ł Cou Mig ry, 
and Badrinath, both 22,000 feet in altitude. The Sutlej It is the Himalayas which intercept | su, ivae-ley e4 
cuts across the Himalaya at its southernly branch named winds coming from the sea, and bring gee ee el eo 
the Pir Panjal bifurcation to follow its course in the, tation of moisture in the form of rait. ane yy a 


plains. There are few peaks exceeding 20,000 fect in latter gives rise to gigantic glaciers wo! “sites. i 


altitude in this portion’ and the Zoje La Pass is only source of some of the important rivers P o rthin Ada, 
11,300 feet above the sea. It is noteworthy that the and make them perennial. For thej zom. veasgr diay 


northern slopes of this range are bare and rugged and snowline on the southern slopes is mio. 4% se thon: me 
enclose plateaux with lakes while the southern slopes the northern slopes of the same moum’’-+t suit, Birks 
are covered with forests and do not enclose any high snow will be found jn the summer “oy Bp. oui ads 
plains. The Punjab Himalayas ate comparatively much of 20,000 feet on the northern slopeg > ‘or q> fs ost 
dry and consequently the snow-line is much higher. dry that no snow can be precipitat ~ jie oy Uke 
The Jhelum, after following through a very deep gorge, scuthern slopes the altitude of sno > ex. bam 
cults across the Himalayas and follows a somewhat re- 14,700 feet in the Eastern Himalayad .” ack s2GU8 
markable southerly course through the Potwar plateau. feet in the Western Himalayas. But fop es > ‘ac tates, 
The Himalayas appear to end here in the Indus Valley, the economic geography of Northern | ùa gasi beys 
but recent researches have shown that they continue been entirely different. In fact, it wo- >se ogl ak Wr. 


across the Indus into the ranges of Afghanistan and inapt to remark that just as Egypt is| . qie pmp yt 


L a ry . * . ’ . + ‘ ta ‘ E3 r 
Baluchistan. The formation on either side of the bend, the Nile, the Indo-gangetic plains ma "ecelis tw - 


too, prove the same. . gift of the Himalayas and its rivers.) “o sl. 7 
The Snowline—The snowline is a summer isother o Exeept on the north-west, the Him © -u farm pit 
32° F and marks the lowest limit of perpetual snow. Its tically an impassable barier between I ey. thi reg ` 
height depends on (i) temperature and (ii) amount of of Asia, With the exception of the} rekt “ky. 
precipitation, i.e., the’ greater the snowfall, the lower the Himalayas have offered protection tof © 7 asa þe 
line. The study of the snowline is. important because lengthy frontage of about 2,000 mile. h? bout’ iw 
it is the snow which replenishes elaciers, and they are Himalayas, the bitterly cold winds . i ta EEA ale” 
economically important to mankind. ° plateau of Tibet and Central Asia i} 2... ©- paing 
The height of the snowline in differtnt parts of the happens to be one of the coldest region) : .... c3yrhegt ~ 
Himalavas facing South is given below: (A) The th's time of the year. would have swen{ -no tolatu" 
Napal Himalaya 14.700 feet, (B) The Kumaun Hima- of Northern India. Had it not been fq > * CAaYARa, | | 
laya 17,500 feet (C) The Punjab Himalayas 17,000 India would have experienced an extrem |. oo o smide i. 
feet, in winter, on B 
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Highly Appreciated By George VI King of England. 
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(London) of International fame, President of the world-renowned Baranashi| “i: 
Sabha of Banaras and All India Astrological and Astronomical Society of | éiri 
won unique fame not only in India but throughout the world (e. g., in Engli The e lear 
Africa, Australia, China, Japan, Malaya, Java, Singapore, ete.) and mapy DO 2/2 arsoady 
from every nook and corner of the world have sent unsolicited testimonials agr siete 
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Tantric can tell ata glance all about one’s past, present and future and wit)} Fs heig_2¢ 
Yogic and Tantric powers can heal diseases which are the despair of Doctors ahg i saire iin, 
redressing the pernicious influence ‘of evil stars and planets can help to yea a aes 
suits and ensure safety from impending dangers, poverty, prevent childlessye. s gimi 

people from debts and family unbappiness. P i 
Despaired persons are strongly advised to test the powers of Panditji 
WONDERFUL TALISMANS i ; 
Dhanada Kavacha Or The Rothschild Talisman :—for vast wealth, good luck ands reond 
rosperity, honour and fame in life. Price Rs. 7-10. Special Re. 29-11. Buper-Special piis Ise, 
agalamukhi Kavacha: To overcome enemies it is unique, Gets promotion in services andiiy “icrfeg.: 
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civil or criminal suits and for pleasing higher officials it is unparalled. Rs. 9-2. Specie? Fr. eeun 


Super-special Rs. 184-4. Mohini Kavacha :—Enables ‘arch foes to become friends and frieri, >ii 
friendly. Re, 11-8, Special Rs. 34-2. Super-special Rs. 387-14. Nrisingha Kavacha :—It cures! ©; © ti cox 


and all sorts of female diseases and saves from devil and evil spirits, ete. Price Rs. 7-5, Specia’ `i- 18E 
Super-special with lasting spiedy effects Rs. 63-9. Sarasweti Kavacha :—Succers in examiónzcgn sas 


sharp memory. Rs. 9-9. Special Re. 38-9 Detailed Catalogue With Testimonials Free on Req i$ | 


A wonderful Aatiological book in English “MYSTERY OF THE MONTH YO! ARE BOR Y _> 
- by Jyotish Samrat :— Deals month by month exhauatively Re, 3-8. ° 
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_ The Problem of Evil 
Leo Hirsch gives the reader ample food for 


“firoush and reflection in the following article 


in Unity, January-February, 1955 : 


Why should there be evil.in the world ? Why should 
there exist evil impulses in the human heart? Why 
should the world be the playground of good and evil 
forces? We know that there is kindness on this planet 
but there is also cruelty. The important question is: 
what can we do about it? Criminologists tell us that 
many a person commits evil and does it deliberately, 
knowing that it is evil; that the most wicked crimes are 
committed with a full realization of the horrible con- 
sequences to the victim. 

Man, from the time he attained reason and. con- 
science, was deeply concerned with the problem of evil. 
All the old scriptures have remarkable examples of how 
seriously man probed and studied this problem and 
tried not only to find an answer to that riddle but what 
humans could do about it. 

The classic tragedy of Job is an outstanding por- 
trayal of a man who suffered all the tortures of physi- 
cal pain, loss of material treasures, and the pain of 
spiritual confusion and instability. He could not. under- 
stand the loss of health, of his earthly goods, and rhe 
loss of children and friends. Job, as interpreted by 
orthodox thinkers, ig a mani who was tormented by 
Satan at God's behest, so that he would larn something 
al it life and, in the end, be rewarded for his suffering. 
there are passages in the Book of Job that go deep into 
the soul because they express with magnificent finality 
thoughts ahout evil that have always harassed the mind. 
During his anguish he cursed the day of his birth and 
complained of life in general. It was not until he clearly 
realized the challenge of evil, accepted life with all its 
conditions and responsibilities in a spirit of humility 
and reverence that he was able to emerge into a state 
of wisdom and faith. 

Christ gave us new insights in regard to evil in man’s 
his disciples to be humble and 


nature, Chris; warns ible 
harmless; to avoid offenses and not to despise little 
offenses. He taught them how to deal with offenders 


when they offend us and how to forgive them. To 


him, forgiveness was a supreme virtue. 

‘There is nothing more despicable than the evil dis- 
played by a person who deliberately and coldly betrays 
his country or a benefactor or a friend. 

Much of evil in man’s nature can be explained by a 
Jack of development of his spiritual faculty. When 
man will be granted the fullest freedom of thought and 
expression and equal opportunity in his political and 
economic life, then much of that recalcitrant nature 
wl] be eliminated. 

Furivides, the, geat Athenian dramatist, wrote 
tragedy because he saw the eternal conflict between 
good and evil in the lives of men. He expressed his 
faith in man by his belief that man in the very nature 
the ability to conquer the evil in his 
one of his greatest choruses he 
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In all periods of great erises, evil is brought to the 
surface and becomes more violent. We see cruel types 
of characters and situations, human and social relations. 
which appear abnormal and subhuman. ‘These events 
end the men who dominate them generally end in 
catastrophe. f 


Men) of genius and spiritual insight who lived in 
these soul-trying times -invariably made some contribu- 
tion to bolster the morale of mankind. 

The finest minds in every period of man’s life on 
this planet ‘were concerned with the problem of evil 
and bore a kind of prophetic relation to the situation of 
the time. These spiritually minded men recognized as 


- clearly as we do that at times evils multiply in our 


world and threaten from moment to moment to engulf. 
us—the evils of violence, tyranny, persecution, hatred, 
bigotry, lust. 

From this we may readily infer that the moral order. 
as we know it. was not revealed to man as the myths 
of religion declare. Man found his way to the moral 
order haltingly, by the stern method of trial and error. 
He discovered through his experience that there are 
lines of conduct which are good insofar as they made 
for health, happiness, and life, and other lines of con- 
duct which are evil insofar as they create disedse, dis~ 
integration, despair, and death. It is through trial and 
error, through infinite painful experience, that we have 
learned the intrinsic importance of the individual, of 
human dignity, the conception of human freedom, the 
cenception of spiritual and mora] values. From these 
hard-won concepts, we have learned that evil in its 
ethical meaning is to offend against the worth attached 
to human beings. To deny this worth in man is to 
deny religion, democracy. and the moral law. 

The moral law in the spiritual world, like the law 
of gravitation in the physical world, is the law which 
reigns throughout the spiritual universe and is univ 
versal in its jurisdiction. Our duty as human beings 
ig to apply more and more the universal spiritual law 
in our human relations and thus enlarge our destiny. 
and our culture. i 

In the United States there have been many leaders 
who were deeply concerned with the problem of evil. 


Ayurvedic Treatment of Cancer 
By Rajvaidya Kaviraj Pranacharyya 
Dr. PRABHAKAR CHATTERJEE, M.A, D.se, 
This is an epoch-making book of a far-reaching 
significance. It is the first of its kind in English 
language in India.. It has been very highly 
spoken of by all veteran physicians of India as 
an indispensable guide to- teachers, students and 
physicians alike. Price in India Rs, 10/-, foreign 
priced Rs. 16/-. 
To be had of— ° 


172, Bowbazar Street, Calcutta-12 
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Some attacked evil in the religious field and some at- 
tacked evil in tHe political and economic areas. Such 
men as Ralph Waldo Emerson, Theodore Parker, Wil- 
liam Ellery Channing. Wendell Phillips, Lincoln Haw- 
thorne, Henry George, Veblen. and. others made 
valuable contributions to this perplexing problem. Phil- 
lips and Lincoln had a profound influence in destroying 
the ‘institution of slavery. Henry George, through his 
Progress and Poverty, left an indelible impression om 
the American mind for the need to remove poverty 
from the democratic scene. 


Then, too, we must not forget Herman Melville. In 
Moby Dick, Melville took the problem of evil and 
placed it within the environment of nature and within. 
the framework of industry. He recognized that there 
were certain cruelties in nature that ‘disregarded the 
worth in man and that there were certain dictatorial 
types of ‘men in industry that made of human relations 
a hollow mockery. eg oo 


As against these positive forces 
that have combated evil, America has 
produced a paradoxical religious 
movement which denies the very exist- 
ence of evil. T refer to the Christian 
Science Movement whose central thesis 
is that sin does not exist, that there ~ 
is no such thing really as moral evil, 
that moral evil too, like bodily 
disease, Is mere appearance, a mere 
illustion. and that it, too, can be ex- 
punged by stout negation. The same 
position which the mental healer takes 
with regard. to sickness he likewise 
takes with regard to sin or moral evil. 

If this faith were to spread, it 
would prevent the mitigation of 
moral evil in the world, just as their 


the possible cure of physical ills. We 
ought to recognize that just as there is 
a medical science based on the 
assumption that physical disease has 
physical causes and that these causes 
may he known and understood, so 
there is. a` moral science basd on the 
conviction that moral evil has causes 
and that hy scientific investigation 
these causes mav be aseertaind and 
thus removed. The mental healing 
method would lead to the abandon- 
ment: of the medical profession as 
well as of the sortal sciences. and to 
the isnoring of this causal side and 
it would hinder the most important 
efforts that can be made for the moral 
hetterment of the world. It is “not 
right to say that moral evi} does not 
exist. Moral evil does exist; it is 
real, aş matter js real. and you cannot 
ged. vid of it by denying it. 


The. cure of the'evils of the 
world, “the evils of the slums and 
poverty, racial discrimination, the reli- 
gious bigotries, the hatreds, the lies arid 
eruelties cannot be achieved hv deny- . 
existence. The Christian 
Science Movement denies what to meis 
undeniable : that matter is real andi 
that moral evil is real, and hence al} 
such religious movements are socially 
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dangerous, unproductive, and  stetile om i720 ue 
social reform and impede human progress: ^ p“. 

We live today in a period which’ has m .. 
mon with the Dark Ages—with its -chg). mo rs 
wars, its nightmarish fears, its unbelieval. ©- my yoo 
its horrible bigotries, its homeless men, |. oo -e Z wit 
children. In one respect we surpass the hi. re^ x 
Dark Ages because max has succeeded inj xele 
most fiendish weapon. of destruction in th’ n 4a e. 
man. It is the therefore of the greatest He "sic 
know and understand who generated the \" seme 
hostility that poisons the atmosphere in wl-.: v: 
and is deliberately aimed to destory the deg. o u Mas 
of life that has been won over a long na ; 
and at tremendous suffering and sacrifice. | 

The defiant, self-proclaimed enemy thus terr: - b es 
the Soviet Communist party. Under Stalin’s als Mtge PeR 
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was the supreme, absolute ruler, and the eo $ 
the principal source and channel of the oec ar 
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ded and commended. the blind obedience of the 
hard cord of loyal Communist Party members every- 
where in the world.’ These Communists have absolute 


despotic political power in Russia and in other parts of 


the world thr@ugh their fifth columns, Their method 
and technique thus far to achieve world domination have 
been fraud, terrorism, violence, the big lies, and any 
other diabolical means to promote their ends. Stalin's 
recent death brought a new dictator into power, viz., 
„Malenkov. He and his advisors have decided on a new 
Curse and a new strategy. They have launched new 
peace gestures. Are they sincere? We have to take 
these peace gestures ar their face value until we ascertain 
what they mean by them. To the writer they seem to 
be boody traps deliberately set so as to lull the democra- 
tic peoples into a sensé of security and thus entice them 
to lower their guard, decrease their defense measures 
and their aid to “the allies, and thus create a world-wide 
economic depi sion that will enable the Russians to deal 
a death blow. A leopard cannot change his spots and 
Communism will not overnight change its plans to destroy 
democracy. T he Russians are the victims of their dogma- 
isms, their cruelties, their crusading fanaticism, and 
these cannot shed easily. The habit of men’s indectri- 
nated minds is not easily changed and everturned. 
Nothing short of a cataclysmic upheaval from within can. 
bring about the drastic changes that will bring world 
“peace, 

Soviet Russia is our enemy without. Within our 
nation ‘we have ‘plenty of enemies who threaten to destroy 
our way of life by ignoring individual rights and concen- 
trating their activities mainly on material privileges and 
profits. 

In the recent steel strike, we have had evidence of 
the power of these disintegrating and disorganizing ele- 
ments, They, showed a complete indifference to our 
boys fighting in Korea, to the stability of our economia 
structure and to the welfare of our citizenry. From the 
very beginning, it was known that the major issue in the 
strike was the price of steel. Management for months 
pressured the government and its stabilization agencies 
to accede to industry’s demands for higher prices, regard- 
less of the fact that the increase they demanded would 
let loose another spiral of inflation. They cared little 
what effect such a strike would have on our economy and. 
pur defense program. 

Management also created the false issue of the union 
shop. The union shop was the issue on which the steel 
magnates chose to hold ground until they had received 
the assurance of higher prices. Labor and govermment 
fell into this trap. 

Labor, too, is not entirely guiltless; they, too, 
ignored the rights of millions of other workers by for- 
cing them into unemployment. They, too, were indife- 


rent to the survival of our economy or the welfare of 
our soldiers. They could have passed up their demand for 
the recognition of the union shop until a calmer and 
avorable atmosphere prevailed. So the steel strike 
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was lost by labour, by the government, and by the 
consumers, and won by the superior power and shrewd- 
ness of the steel magnates. 

As long as labor and management distruse one 
another, so “long will collective bargaining fly out of 
the window. Labor through its economists realizes 
that management is opposed to laber organizations 
and is unwilling to have labor accountants or govern 
ment accountants go over their books io reveal to 
stock-holders, workers, and government the exact 
situation so as to be able to determine profits, prices, 
and wages. As Jong as all accountants are not 
placed under government license, so long will accoun- 
tants fail to abide by ethical standards. Prices, wages, 
and profits must always be in equilibrium. When profits 
arë made paramount at the expense of wages and prices, 
so long will you have strikes and discord. The same 
applies to labor when it demands a wage at the expense 
of fair profits and the additional cost to consumers. 
Human relations must be made the paramount issue. 

A democratic labor organization must repudiate its 
right to paralyze a whole industry and the entire 
nation by coercive measures. The paralyzing power 
now exercised by the union should not be possessed by 
any minority group. That holds true ‘with manage- 
ment as well. In a democracy, ownership and manage- 
ment must not ‘be permitied to paralyze the entire 
industry because it is determined to force labor to accept 
its arbitrary decree. In the final judgment, the 160 
million Americans ought to decide what is right or wrong 
in industrial refations. 

The democratic idea demands that we distrust 
great power, whether of an overwhelming majority or 
an aggressive minprity, or the power of an overwhelming 
coticeniration of ‘wealth. The democratic idea denendi 


that justice must be the basis of the good life. Enlight- 
ened Americans recognize that a new era in industry 
must replace the traditional conflicts of the past; 


that strikes and ceaseless warfare must be replaced by 
co-operation and teamwork. 

Strength does not come from physical capacity or 
material power. It comes from an indomitable spiritual 
will to do the right. The spirit lies dormant in the 
brute, and he knows no law but that of physical might. 
The dignity of man requires obedience to a higher Jaw— 
to the strength of the spirit. It is this permanent, 
spiritual element in human nature which counts no cost 
too great in order to find full ethical expression in our 
human relations. It is because Soviet Russia recognizes 
no such spiritual nature in man that it completely-ignores 
moral Jaw. To them the material world is primary.. 


To ‘them individuals have no inalienable rights, and the- 


individual personality has no sacredness. Dictatorship 
in the modern world is a monstrous, hideous evil, whether 
it resides in the Politburo or industriel management or 
in undemocratic labor organizations. Distatorship rests 
on a sea of blood, an ocean of tears, and a world 
of suffering. How can fear, force, lies, and misety 
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make a better world? 
t respect for means, man, and truth. 


Morality consists, above all, in 


Another enemy within our borders is the racist, 
the isolationist, the hater of a foreign people. This 
enemy respects neither Jaw nor’ life. He re 
joices in seeing people of different ‘color segregated and 
compelled to ac2pt low standards of living. He fails 
to recognize the sactédness of human life and its inter- 
J dependence, Such individuals cannot by any stretch 
. of the imag'nation be Americans or internationalists or 
advocates of workl government based on law. 

To state these evils does not mean that we must 
become pessimistic, or fatalistic or to assume that 
nething can be done about them. In a world where 
“cold” war ‘is exterminating human liberty and where 
“hot” war might be waged with atomic bombs, fatalism 
or complacency is criminal, The recognition of these 
evils should act as a challenge to-urge us to the utmost 
éfert te counter and control them. 

To meet Soviet Russia’s challenge, we must become 
ande remaim militarily strong and at the same time have 
‘faith in our.spiritual resources and work with the utmost 
dedication to strengthen the United Nations. 

At present, werare aiming a, añ intensive prepared- 
. ness to meet the emergency and then hoping to relax 
F, that effort, It seems to me thatsit, would be wiser 
on to have a mMitary program that could be maintained 
: indefinitely “without in any | way undermining our 
économy or our basic freedoms. “All this does not mean 
a third World War bur it does mean convincing Soviet 
Russia that a third World War could “not be won by 
anyone ; that it is beyond the strength of any nation to 
l conquer, subjugate, and annexethe entire world; and 
©. that stich an attempt would only mean the annihilation 
n - of the civilized world. 

Russia's political rulers are deadly afraid of the 
spread of the democratic idea among her people, and 
, they need the constant prodding of the U.N. to aid 
“them to do away with totalitarianism; and we of the 

democratic West need to see ourselves in the false and 
exaggerated eyes cf the Russians to keep us up to the 
mark of our democratic ideals. 

So, in the final analysis, evil’ whether on the inter- 
national or domestic scene, is the compelling force that 
challenges us to create fincr human beings and thus 
build a nobler civilization. To the individual, evil is 
a foil that develops and sharpens his moral fibre, his 
spiritual nature. Good affirms itself through evil. 

- It has been said that man is born into trouble, as 
m tbecgparks fly upward, 
sf they cannot grow and develop without suffering, without 
sorrow and frustration, without the challenge of evil. 

Man's effort to overcome evil with good is simply an 
effort to pro‘ect thé infinite into the finite; an 
attempt to substitute the perfect for the imperfect ; s an 
attenipt to fulfill the moral ley, and thus to carry out 
the spifitual relations in finita i N grms, The spiritual 
gains thuš. achieved are inca! i a peg make way for 
. spiritual freedom. ac 


BBC Records Wild Life 


j w that the recording of the voices of wild birds 
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Humans are so constructed that 


imals has recome almost a commonplace, people, 
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can ae comfortably at okie- me Jisten w H n 
of other men’s labours in tbe field, In Britain sig, 3 
is ably done by the BBC’s Natural History baat Fao 
Assistant, Eric Simms, and his accom pre x ap 
Bob Wade, and the two of them have lat ip expe: er eae 
with a new: method of recording... a 
Sound Yecording of the voices of ‘birds and: iu. 
is comparatively new and really began for B. ae ene E 
ners when, Ludwig Koch introduced . them tó hii? ee 
ings. He used the wax disk method, far more | Js: 
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than the modern techniques now adopted, and [ige 6 


yE # 


heavy gear into a selected spot and waited ther tu t- 
subject to turn up, culting numerous disks, eacl, y = ey 
from four a half to five minutes, while he waite’ ‘sua 
times. for days. On some occasions the bird wasi Haa 
but often it failed to co-operate and Kochi iak: E 
start work all over again. somewhere: else. Ac Ay E. 
The next method was to use -the magnetié:é ak 
which recorded every sound a bird or a. we, 
over a period of thirty minutes, and if nothing ‘sf vi a 
had been ‘said’ the tape could be quickly demd.cm::i > 
and used again. The tape recorder work. p í 
batteries in the recording van which lastea ie., 
maximum of two hours but when it was posive 
link the van. to a mains supply ‘of electricity rani 
could go on indefinitely. Æ length of cable hal n. * 
run from the microphone to the van and four z2 an 
yards was the maximum that could be safely ji ii 
drawback which greatly limited the choice of sit ~z 
The newest method of all is to broadcast tH” 
voice by means of a portable transmitter and cee 
broadcast in the B.B.C. van, either using the bat -~ 
linking it to the mains. With a small portable tral i: , 
strapped to his back Simms receritly broadcast thi `- (ie 
of his own voice to Wade, who recorded it in ae a 
at a distance of two hundred yards. The seco ii j.f 
was made when he took the transmitter over |" > 
badly waterlogged fields to where wild geese we if. oF 
in to feed: a magnificent: broadcast of their crf: 
recorded in the van nine hundred yards away. 
experiments was to broadcast me sound of a mixed ye 
finches and buntings to the-vap-lying more than a 
With three suecessful recordihgs ‘made over progť a 
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greater distances the time has now come for Si 
take his transmitter to many places that were! 
ously unapproachable and , the B.B.C.’s lib 
recorded sounds of wild creatures should be prof! 
ately increased.—B.B.C. London Letter. 
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Circulation of French Daily Newspay =; 


The circulation of the French daily sewspact=.. , 
not as large as those in Great Britain or the he 
States, but it is still very large. The following|‘ 
indicate the average circulations between June, iag 5 ee 
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June of 1954. ; 
Aurore: 425,811; Le ‘Croix ; > 152153: Figs sre 
476,641; France-Soir; 1.072,526: France-Tireur : 15 Age 
Humanite: 168.056: Liberation: 126,801 Le mnta: 
167,820 : Parisien Libere : 652,042 ; Paris. 158. ¥y- 
—News from France. fo! +e. 
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